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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

IN  the  closing  years  of  this  decade  the  social  features  of  New  York 
had  lost  many  of  those  of  the  Knickerbocker  period  ;  indeed,  but 
few  of  the  features  of  the  latter-name<l  period  were  distinctly  traceable 
in  their  purity.  Art,  literature,  science,  and  education  had  assumed 
new  habits,  new  iispirations,  and  a  more  vigorous  life.  The  pure 
drama  was  struggling  idmost  hopelessly  for  existence  against  the  inva- 
sion of  a  vitiated  taste.  The  sensiitional  drama  had  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  theatre-goers.  There  were  then  four  or  five  theatres  in 
the  citv.  Between  1885  and  1845  four  new  theatrical  edifices  were 
projected.  *'  The  fige  itself  is  dramatic,"  said  the  leading  literary 
paper  in  New  York  City.  ''  The  dramatic  spirit  now,  more  than  ever, 
characterizes  the  people." 

Literature  was  cultivated  as  an  art  more  than  ever  before,  and  the 
number  of  its  devotees  in  New  York  was  surprising — poets  and  prose 
writers. 

During  this  decade  three  famous  clubs  were  formed  in  the  city  of 
New  York — namely,  the  Hone  Club  and  the  Union  Club  in  1836,  and 
the  Kent  Club  in  1888. 

The  Hone  Club  was  jirojected  by  the  accomplished  merchant  and  ex- 
mayor  of  the  city,  Philip  Hone.  Its  membership  wtis  designedly  few, 
not  exceeding  generally  twenty  in  number,  and  rejiresented  the  wealth 
and  intellect  of  the  citv.  One  of  its  active  and  honored  members,  the 
late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  wrote  of  this  club  :  * 

'  **  It  abjured  discussions  on  theological  dogmas,  on  party  politics,  and  individual  per- 
sonalities. Its  themes  were  the  American  Revolution  and  its  heroes  ;  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution ;  the  United  States  judiciary  ;  New  York  and  its  improvements  ;  Clinton 
and  the  canal ;  the  mercantile  advancement  of  the  city  ;  banks  ;  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Hancock,  and  Adams,  and  the  Union  and  it«  powers.  It  justly  boasted  of  its  strong  disci- 
ples, and  gathered  at  its  festivals  the  leading  men  of  the  R^ublic.  Webster  was  cher- 
ished as  a  divinity  among  them,  and  in  this  circle  of  unalloyed  friendship  and  devotion 
his  absorbed  mind  often  expressed  relief  in  cheering  views  of  business  life  imparted  by 
his  associates,  and  on  the  estimates  formed  of  national  measures.  ...  I  never  heard  a 
breath  in  this  club  of  South  or  North  ;  it  had  broader  views  and  more  congenial  topics. f 

♦'•Old  New  York,"  p.  294. 

t  This  was  written  in  1857,  four  years  before  the  great  Civil  War  began. 
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Webster  talked  of  the  whole  conntry— its  seas,  its  lakes,  its  rivers,  its  native  prodncts. 
and  its  forests,  from  the  buffalo  of  the  prairie  to  the  fire-fly  in  the  garden.  I  have  seldom 
encountered  a  naturalist  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

**  The  gatherings  of  the  Hone  Club  were  cordial  communions  of  a  most  attractive 
character  ;  they  were  held  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  and  they  ceased  only  upon  the 
demise  of  its  benevolent  founder.  Their  festivals  were  of  the  highest  order  of  gustatory 
enjoyment — the  appetite  could  ask  no  more— and  a  Devonshire  duke  might  have  been 
astounded  at  the  amplitude  of  the  repast,  and  the  richness  and  style  of  the  entertain- 
ment. \\Tien  I  have  conned  over  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  our  ancestors,  and  had  au- 
thentic records  for  the  facts  that  at  their  more  sumptuous  demonstrations  of  hospitality, 
corned  beef  might  have  been  decorating  the  board  at  both  ends,  constituting  what  the 
host  called  tautology,  and  that  old  Schiedam  imported  by  Anthony  Deyer  made  up  the 
popular  exhilarating  beverage,  and  compared  what  I  now  witnessed  in  these,  my  own 
days,  the  can  vasbacks  and  grouse  hardly  invoking  appetite;  that  'Nabob*  would  stand 
without  reproach,  and  Binghem  alone  receive  the  attention  due  its  merit,  I  am  irresisti- 
bly led  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  a  diflferent  occasion,  hy  my  friend  Pintard,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  picking  to  be  found  in  this  wicked  world,  but  the  chances  of 
possession  are  somewhat  rare. 

**  Philip  Hone  was  a  thorough  American  in  feeling,  and  a  genuine  Knickerbocker 
in  local  attachment  and  m  public  spirit.  He  watched  with  most  intelligent  zeal 
over  the  fortunes  of  this  growing  metropolis,  identified  himself  with  everv'  project 
for  its  advancement,  and  labored  with  filial  devotion  in  her  behalf.  Our  most  useful 
as  well  as  most  ornamental  changes  won  his  attention  and  enlisted  his  aid.  From  the 
laying  of  a  Buss  pavement  to  the  elaboration  of  a  church  portico,  from  the  widening  of  a 
street  oravenue  to  the  magnificent  enterprise  which  resulted  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  Mr. 
Hone  was  the  efficient  coadjutor  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Several  of  our  most  important 
and  useful  institutions  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for  their  successful  establishment. 
With  the  late  John  Pintard,  William  Bayard,  and  Theodore  Dwight,  he  devoted  his  best 
energies  m  rearing  the  savings  bank  ;  and  the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  with  its  irapor 
tant  branch,  the  Mercantile  Library,  are  indebted  to  him  as  its  founder  and  benefactor. 
He  also,  with  others  of  the  Hone  family,  gave  support  to  the  canal  policy  of  his  per- 
secuted friend.  De  Witt  Clinton  I  believe  it  is  admitted,  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
that,  as  mayor  of  New  York,  he  is  to  be  classed  among  tlje  most  competent  and  able 
chief  magistrates  our  city  ever  possessed.  He  largely  contributed  to  works  of  benefi- 
cence and  knowledge  which  have  marked  the  career  of  our  metropolis."* 

♦••Old  New  York,"  p.  207.  John  Wakefield  Francis,  the  author  of  this  interestinGj 
volume,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  social  life  of  New  York  for  fully  fifty  years,  as 
an  eminent  physician,  a  man  of  letters,  and  one  of  the  most  genial  and  fascinatint;  (-f 
men,  in  whatever  sphere  he  might  be  met.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  wliere  no 
was  bom  on  November  17,  1789.  His  father  was  a  German  grocer  from  Nuremberg. 
and  when  John,  his  eldest  son,  was  nearly  six  years  of  age.  he  died  of  yellow  fever,  leav- 
mg  four  children  to  the  care  of  their  mother,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  of  Swiss  descent 
She  was  a  woman  of  extraordimir\'  force  of  character,  of  decided  literarv  tastes,  and 
being  left  with  a  competence,  she  indulged  and  fostered  in  her  son  an  innate  love  for 
books.  At  a  suitable  age  John,  from  choice,  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  and  bookseller. 
Both  master  and  apprentice  soon  discovered  that  the  boy  had  mistaken  his  vocation. 
The  lad's  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  made  him  a  voracious  devourer  of  books.  His 
indentures  were  cancelled,  he  was  prepared  for  a  seat  in  a  high  seminarv'  of  learning  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Conroy.  and  entered  Columbia  College  so  well  advanced  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  ]unior  class. 

The  amount  of  literary  labor  performed  by  young  Francis  at  this  period  was  marvel- 
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One  of  the  original  members  and  choice  spirits  of  the  Hone  Club,  the 
veteran  journahst  and  successful  diplomatist,  General  James  Watson 
Webb,  sur\dved  until  the  summer  of  1884. 

Ions.  While  he  was  an  andergraduate  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Hosiick,  attended  medical  lectures,  made  elaborate  abstracts  of  them,  conducted,  in 
connection  with  his  preceptor,  a  medical  periodical.  The  Medical  and  Phllos(f])hicfil  Journal, 
and  composed  his  celebmted  medical  theses  on  ^  The  Use  of  Mercurj-."  To  his  ceaseless 
and  untiring  indu.stry  at  that  period,  and  at  all  times  afterward,  may  be  accredited  his 
vast  achievements  in  his  profession  and  in  the  field  of  literature. 

Dr.  Francis  received  the  baccalaureate  from  Columbia  College  in  1809.  He  was  the 
first  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1811.  When,  in  1813,  the 
medical  department  of  Columbia  College  was  united  with  that  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medica  and  botany  in  the 
new  institution,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Hosack,  who  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  theory 
and  practice. 

Soon  after  Francis  had  entered  upon  the  practice  of  hU  profession.  Dr.  Hosack  pro- 
posed  to  him  a  business  copartnership.  It  was  accepted,  and  this  connection  continued 
until  1820.  Hosack  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  to  him  the  younger  partner 
was  largely  indebted  for  his  manner  of  literary  composition  and  power  of  expression. 

Soon  after  taking  his  professional  chair.  Dr.  Francis  went  to  England.  He  carried  to 
Dr.  Abemethy  the  first  copies  of  that  gentleman's  works  published  in  America.  He  was 
cordially  received  by  that  eccentric  physician,  and  so  satisfied  was  Abemethy  of  the 
ability  of  the  young  American  physician,  that  he  cordially  invited  Francis  to  come  and 
settle  m  London.  In  London,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Paris.  Francis  l)eeame  acquainted 
with  the  leading  scientists  and  literary  men  of  that  period,  and  won  the  friendship  of 
them  all.  While  ho  was  abroad  he  contributed  to  **Kees's  (/yclopiedia"  the  articles 
"Dr.  Rush"  and  **New  York." 

On  his  return  from  Europe.  Francis  entered  with  vigor  upon  his  duties  as  a  professor 
and  as  a  practising  physician.  During  thirteen  years  he  continued  his  medical  lectures, 
and  found  time  to  write  and  publish  several  essays,  and  to  assist  Drs.  Beck  and  Dyckman 
in  editing  the  New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Jonrnal.  In  1820  he.  with  others,  formed  the 
taculty  of  a  new  institution  called  "Rutgers  Medical  College"  (already  noticed V 
chartered  by  New  Jersey,  but  located  in  New  York.  Its  career  was  short,  and  with  it 
ended  the  coui-se  of  Dr.  Francis  as  a  public  medical  educator.  He  never  after^'ard 
held  a  professorship  in  any  of  the  colleges,  but  devoted  his  time  to  his  profession  and  to 
JUerature.  In  these  departments  of  human  activity  his  career  was  brilliant,  useful,  and 
every  way  successful.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  an  impressive,  animated,  and  often 
eloquent  speaker.  His  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing.  In  stature  ho  was  about 
five  feet  ten  inches.  His  frame  was  strongly  built,  his  head  and  features  were  massive. 
there  was  a  play  of  humor  about  his  face,  and  his  head  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
locks  which,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  lite,  were  of  snowy  whiteness.  His  nervous 
Hystem  was  predominant,  and  hence  ho  was  always  enthusiastic  in  manner  He  was  the 
life  of  every  social  gathering,  whether  in  a  family,  at  a  club,  or  a  public  festival,  or  cele- 
bration of  any  event.  He  was  intimate  with  all  the  theatrical  and  musical  celebrities  of 
his  time,  and  his  society  was  courted  by  cultivated  people,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners. 

Dr.  Francis  lived  a  bachelor  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  when  (1829)  he  married 
Miss  Maria  Eliza  Cutler,  a  niece  of  General  Francis  Marion.  She  was  a  lady  of  refine- 
ment, high  social  position,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  helpmate  for  him  in  his  labors  or  in 
dispensing  with  grace  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.     His  home  on  Bond  Street  became 
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The  Union  Club  was  also  orcfanized  in  the  vear  1S36.  On  the  30th 
of  June  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
social  distinction,  inviting  them  to  become  members  of  the  then  m- 
choate  club.  It  was  signeil  by  the  following  emment  citizens,  active 
in  the  various  concerns  of  life  at  that  day  :  Samuel  Jones,  Thomas 
J.  Oakley,  Philip  Hone,  Beverley  Robinson,  William  Btnich  Lawrence, 
Charles  King,  Enos  T.  Throop,  B.  E.  Brenner,  G.  M.  Wilkins,  B.  C. 
Williams,  F.  Sheldon,  J.  Dei>eyster  Ogden,  and  Ogden  Hoffman.  It 
was  signed  by  John  II.  McCracken,  secretjiry. 

From  its  inception  this  club  was  the  representative  organiziUion  of 
members  of  old  families,  such  as  the  Livingstons,  Ckisons,  Van  Cort- 
landts,  De  Peysters,  Van  der  Vooits,  Dunhams,  Van  Rensselaei's, 
Paines,  Stuyvesants,  Irelands,  Griswolds,  Centers,  Suvdams,  whose  ' 
names  filled  the  list  of  meml>ership.  These  were  the  remnants  of  the 
Knickerlxxjker  race,  who  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  idea  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  familv  aristocracy  thev  had  so  lon^i:  enioved.  ''  Their  names 
api^eared  in  the  list  of  membership,'-  says  Fairfield,  ''with  a  sort  of 

the  centre  of  a  literary  as  well  aK  a  scientific  circle.  There  might  be  seen  statesmen, 
poets,  novelists,  clergymen,  actors,  and  philosophers. 

In  1847  Dr.  Francis  was  elected  president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  he  gave 
several  addresses  before  that  body.  He  also  addressed  the  New  York  Typographical 
Society  on  the  character  of  Fninklin,  in  1850,  and  the  same  year  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  In  1854  he  was  smitten  a 
dreadfal  blow  from  which  he  never  recovered,  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  a  most 
promising  yonng  physician,  bearing  his  name,  and  destined,  as  he  hoped,  to  perpetuate 
his  own  professional  and  literary  fame.  It  was  the  first  severe  trial  of  Dr.  Fnmcis's  life. 
•*  As  I  led  him  away  from  the  death-bed  when  all  was  over,'*  said  Dr.  Valentine  Mott.  in 
a  warm  eulogj'  of  Dr.  Francis,  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  *'  he  uttered  a 
passionate  exclamation  of  grief,  that  he  who  had  saved  the  lives  of  so  many  less  worthy, 
should  lose  his  own  son.  .  .  .  He  was  never  afterward  quite  the  same  man." 

Two  or  three  years  later  Dr.  Francis  read  a  paper  on  Old  New  York  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  which  he  elaborated  into  a  most  interesting  volume.  His  final 
literar>'  achievement  was  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris.  Durinj:^  tlie  summer 
of  18G0,  in  conjunction  with  Edward  Everett,  he  laid  the  comer-stone  of  tlH»  Inebriate 
Asylum  at  Binghamton.  He  was  always  actively  engaged  in  some  good  work  — in  public 
and  private  charities  of  everj*  kind.  He  was,  m  an  eminent  degree,  the  physician  of  the 
poor.  He  might  be  seen  walking  alone  by  the  side  of  a  poor  father  carr^iug  his  diild  to 
the  grave,  whose  coflSn  was  probably  paid  for  by  the  good  doctor  himself. 

Dr.  Francis  died  at  his  home  in  Sixteenth  Street  on  Februarv  8,  1801.  The  writer 
well  remembers  the  impressive  scene  at  his  funeral  in  St.  Thomas's  Church.  There  both 
extremes  of  society  met.  The  poor,  who  had  enjoyed  his  bounty  and  Ins  care,  crowded 
the  aisles  in  coarse  attire  to  take  a  Inst  sad  look  at  the  face  of  their  benefactor  and 
friend.  It  was  a  more  touching  eulogy  than  could  be  offered  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the 
rostrum.  His  widow  followed  him  a  few  years  afterward.  He  left  two  sons,  Samuel  W. 
Francis  and  Valentine  Mott  Francis,  who  are  medical  practitioners  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
'*  worthy  sons  of  a  noble  sire." 
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aristocratic  monotony,  of  that  Knickerbockerism  which  earned  for 
them  the  epithet  of  the  Bourbons  of  New  York.  Hence  sprang  up 
that  contest  of  the  old  magnates  of  New  York  society  with  tlie  new 
Napoleons  of  wealth  and  trade,  which  for  veal's  agitated  the  club,  and 
occasionally  threatened  to  rend  it  asunder."  * 

At  the  first  organization  of  the  L'nion  Club  its  home  was  at  the 
house  of  the  secreuiry,  Mr.  McCracken,  whose  widow  became  the  wife 
of  Charles  O'Conor.  It  was  not  y)ernianently  organized  until  1837. 
In  that  year  apartments  were  secured  in  a  building  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway,  near  Leonard  Street.  There  it  remained  three  veiirs,  when 
it  occu])ied  a  building  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  near  White  Street, 
owned  by  John  Jiicob  Astor.  Seven  veai^s  later  it  mi£):rated  to  a  build- 
ing  on  Broadway,  above  Bleecker  Street.  There  the  club  grew  strong 
and  wealthy.  The  new  element  of  active  life  which  had  inteq^ene- 
trated  New  York  society  was  thoroughly  diflfused  through  its  member- 
ship. The  aristocracy  of  family  was  no  longer  one  of  its  doctrines, 
but  worth,  in  its  broadest  sense,  was  recognized  as  the  highest  dignity. 

In  1852  the  Union  Club  was  worth  half  a  million  dollars,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  provide  for  it  a  jK^rmanent  home.  In  1855  a  beautiful 
structure  of  brown  stone  was  completed  for  it  on  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $250, 000.  It  then  contained 
about  five  hundred  membei's.  The  membership  has  rapidly  increiised 
since. 

It  is  sjiid  the  Uni(m  Club  approximates  more  nearly  in  organization 
to  the  European  club  than  any  other  in  this  country.  It  has  more 
social  coherence  than  any  other.  Literature  is  but  little  representeil  in 
it,  and  joumahsm  seems  not  to  have  been  pressingly  invited  to  its 
society  in  past  times.  Some  yeai's  ago  Mr.  Marble,  the  editor  of  the 
World  newspaper,  was  a  candidate  for  membershij),  and  was  promptly 
blackballed.  This  incident  excited  the  indignation  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  club.  One  blackball  was  sufficient  to  reject  a  can- 
didate. The  member  alluded  to  declared  that  no  candidate  should  ever 
thereafter  be  admitted  so  long  as  he  could  be  present  and  put  in  a 
blackball,  until  the  act  of  rejection  of  Mr.  Marble  should  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  Marble  was  admitted,  and  so  the  daily  press  first  obtained  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  oldest  existing  club  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Its  mem- 
bership now  represents  nearly  all  the  professions  and  dignities  which 
mark  society,  and  the  fashionable  Union  Club  has  become  quite  cosmo- 
politan in  its  features.     The  army  and  navy  are  re])resented  by  mem- 

♦  "  The  Clubs  of  New  York,"  by  Francis  Gerry  Fairfield. 
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bers  who  are  not  required  tx)  pay  annual  dues.  The  initiation  fee  for 
a  paying  member  is  $200,  and  the  annual  dues  $75.  Its  membership 
consists  of  representatives  of  vast  wealth,  enteqirise,  and  pi-ofessional 
wisdom  ;  also  of  real  noble  lineage,  a  boon  for  which  any  man  may 
pro]3erly  be  grateful,  but  not  a  boon  to  be  relied  \i\yon  almost  wholly  as 
a  pass|X)rt  into  ''  good  society" —  the  society  of  good  men.  The  wise 
couplet  has  it  : 

**  What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  aU  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.'* 

The  Kent  Club,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  Jamas  Kent,  the 
eminent  chancellor  and  commentator,  was  organized  in  1838,  and  was 
composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  city  like 
Samuel  Jones,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,*  John  Duer,  John  Anthon,  Francis 
B.  Cutting,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Peter  A.  Jay,  Charles  O'Conor,  and 
other  lights  of  the  New  York  bar  at  that  day.  That  club  long  since 
passed  into  the  realm  of  history. 

There  were  rare  men  who  belongeil  to  the  Kent  Clul) — men  of  great 
legal  ability,  profound  wisdom,  and  quick  wit.  The  annals  of  the  New 
York  bar  at  that  time,  if  faithfully  recorded,  would  furnish  a  vast 
rei)ertory  of  genuine  humor. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  club  or  association  of  choice  spirits  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  modest  and  exclusive.  It  still  exists,  but  scarcely 
anybody  but  its  own  members  is  aware  of  the  fact.  It  is  called  the 
Column,t  and  was  foundeil  in  1S25  by  a  cliiss  or  jxjrtions  of  a  class  that 
graduated  at  Colmnbia  College  that  year. 

♦  Thomas  Jackson  Oakley  was  a  native  of  Duchess  County,  New  York,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1783  ;  studied  and  practised  law  in  Poughkeepsie.  He  had  graduated  at  Yalo 
College  in  1801.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Duchess  County,  was  u  member 
of  Congress  in  1813-15,  was  a  member  of  Assembly  in  1815,  and  again  a  member  of 
Congress  in  18*27-28.  He  succeeded  Van  Buren  as  Attorney-General  of  the  State  in  1819. 
and  served  again  in  the  Assembly  in  1820.  Wlien  the  supreme  court  in  New  York  (Mty 
was  organized  in  1828,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge,  and  upon  its  reorganiaition 
in  1846  ho  was  made  chief  justice.  Judge  Oakley  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  May. 
1857. 

t  This  name  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  in  its  early  days,  before  the  cJub 
had  a  name,  the  members  were  permitted  by  Dr.  Lyell,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  in 
Anthony  (now  Worth)  Street,  to  assemble  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  his  church.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  a  column  that  supported  the  roof.  Dr.  Lyell  suggested  that  they 
name  their  club  '*  The  Column,"  which  was  done.  '*  There  were,  I  think,"  wrote  one  of 
the  club  to  the  author,  **  twentv  or  twentv-five  members.  Thev  were  voun«'  men  who 
desired  to  i>erpetuate  the  friendship  they  had  formed.  They  met  weekly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  literary  intercourse  and  cultivation.  There  were  many  bright  fellows  among 
them.  As  the  original  number  of  members  began  to  diminish  by  death  or  otherwise, 
new  men  were  introduced  into  the  society.     I  was  elected  in  1830,  and  as  we  held  our 
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In  the  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the  Column,  a  monthly  paper 
was  read,  and  weekly  discussions  were  held  on  topics  which  were 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Many  6f 
the  public  questions  of  the  day  were  discussed  with  as  much  acumen 
and  sound  logic  as  in  the  upper  house  of  the  national  legislature. 
On  such  occasions  the  members  assumed  the  gra\nty  of  representa- 
tives of  a  republican  government.  The  presiding  officer  was  styled 
the  archon,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  chief  magistrate.  There  was 
a  premier,  secretaries  of  dej)artments,  a  chief  justice,  etc.  Many  of 
these  debaters  have  filled  high  positions  in  the  State,  the  professions, 
and  in  business  circles.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Column  at  the  time  of  the  last  anniversary  dinner 
at  Pinard's  :  Augustus  Schell,  archon  ;  William  M.  Evarts,*  premier  ; 
George  E.  Hoffman,  Charles  G.  Havens,  John  H.  Gourlie,  George  B. 
Butler,  John  Bigelow,  Hamilton  Fish,  William  M.  Pritchard,  Charles 
E.  Butler,  Edward  S.  Van  Wrinkle,  Parke  Godwin,  WiUiam  F.  Whitte- 
more,  and  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark, 

fifty-eighth  anniversary  in  Februarj^,  1883.  you  will  see  how  old  we  are.  Time  has  made 
great  changes  among  its  members.  I  think  our  membership  is  now  about  a  dozen. 
George  E.  Hoffman,  a  son  of  Judge  Hoffman,  and  a  brother  of  the  late  Hon.  Josiah 
Ogden  Hoffman,  is  the  senior  member." 

The  members  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  life  abandoned  the  weekly  meetings  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  late  Civil  War,  and  agreed  to  have  an  annual  reunion  only, 
and  a  banquet.     This  festival  has  been  held  everj*  year  since. 

»  WUliam  M.  Evarts  is  a  native  of  Boston,  where  he  was  born  on  February  6,  1818. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1837,  and  finished  his  legal  education  at  the  Har- 
Tard  Law  School.  Mr.  Evarts  chose  the  city  of  New  York  as  tho  most  promising  field 
for  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession,  and  there  he  entered  upon  it,  there  he  has 
won  his  most  important  professional  triumphs,  and  there,  for  a  generation,  he  has  occu- 
pied a  foremost  rank  among  the  members  of  the  American  .bar.  In  1851  Mr.  Evarts  was 
appointed  United  States  attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Y'ork,  from  which 
office  he  retired  two  years  later.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  almshouse  commissioners 
(now  known  as  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction).  He  had  formed  a  law 
partnership  in  1853  under  the  firm  name  of  Butler.  Evarts  &  Southmayd  ;  subsequently 
it  became  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate,  In  1861  Mr.  Evarts's  name  was  prominent 
before  the  Republican  legislative  caucus  for  United  States  Senator,  and  in  1876  he  was 
prominently  advocated  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  governor  of  New  York.  On 
both  occasions  a  '*  compromise"  candidate  was  nominated. 

In  1868  Mr.  Evarts  was  the  legal  champion  of  President  Johnson  in  his  impeachment 
case,  and  that  functionary  called  the  great  lawyer  to  the  seat  of  the  attorney-generalship 
in  his  cabinet.  He  was  also  the  legal  champion  of  President-elect  Hayes  before  the  elec- 
toral tribunal,  and  was  called  to  President  Hayes's  cabinet  m  March,  1877,  as  the  chief 
minister  of  state.  This  position  he  held,  and  exercised  the  functions  with  great  dignity, 
ability,  and  success  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

In  the  realm  of  his  profession  Mr.  Evarts  has  won  more  honor  and  distinction  than 
any  pnblio  office  ooold  bestow.     Among  the  many  great  cases  in  which  he  has  success- 
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The  society  possesses  a  silver  column,  about  three  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  including  its  base  and  |)edestal.  It  is  left  in  the  custody  of 
Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  and  is  brought  out  only  on  tlie  occasion  of  the 
annual  banquet.  At  that  time  it  is  surmounted  by  a  hghted  Etruscan 
lamp  while  they  are  dining,  as  an  emblem  of  the  inextinguisliable  life  of 
the  society.  This  column  is  to  be  the  property  of  the  latest  survivor  of 
the  association. 

At  the  close  of  this  decade  the  features  of  Kew  York  society  pre- 
sented conspicuous  transfonnations.  Many  exotic  customs  j)revailed, 
both  public  and  private,  and  the  ex|>ensive  jileasui'cs  of  the  Eiistern 
Hemisphere  had  been  transplanteil  and  taken  firm  root.  Among  other 
imjx)rted  anmsements  was  the  masked  ball,  the  first  of  which  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Now  York  in  1840,  and  pnxluceil  a  profound  sensation, 
not  only^xr  se,  but  because  of  an  attending  circumstance  which  stirred 
*'  society"  to  its  foundation. 

The  masked  ball  was  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  Brevoort  in  the  spacious 
maasion  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  now  (1883) 
occupied  by  Charles  de  Rliam.  It  was  then  on  the  noithern  border  of 
the  city.  All  the  residences  of  fashionable  ])eople  at  that  time  were 
south  of  Tenth  Street. 

This  ball  was  regarded  as  the  most  notable  affair  in  fashionable 
societv  at  that  time.  It  was  attende<l  bv  the  eHfe  of  the  citv,  in  fancv 
dresses,  dominos,  and  masks.  Among  the  most  attractive  young 
women  of  the  city  who  were  present  was  Miss  Matilda  liarclay,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Anthony  Barclay,  the  British  consul,  who  lived 
in  College  Place,  and  who  was  dismissed  for  niising  recruits  in  this 
countrv  for  the  Crimean  war.  TIktc  was  also  in  attendance  a  inw 
young  South  Carolinian  name<l  Burgwyne,  who  had  won  the  affections 
of  ]!iliss  Barclay,  but  was  distasteful  to  her  parents.     At  the  ball  Miss 

fnlly  engaged  may  be  meutioned  the  proceedings  connected  witli  the  famous  Cleopatra 
expedition  against  Cuba  in  1851  ;  the  celebrated  Lemmon  alavo  case  in  1H53,  in  which  he 
represented  the  State  of  New  York  ;  the  Parrish  and  the  Gardiner  will  casos,  and  the 
Beecher-Tilton  case.  Of  Mr.  Evarts's  personal  and  intellectual  characteristics,  a  late 
writer  observes  : 

**  In  person  he  in  tail  and  blender ;  be  is  fhtgile  almodt  to  attenuation,  and  ho  far  from  i^uirgestinf;  the 
idea  of  a  vehement  orator,  he  imprefses  one  ataman  of  retired.  8cholariy  tasten.  Tali.  thin.  an:;mar,  ion^. 
headed,  with  a  square  and  prominent  forehead,  dark-haired  and  dark-«(kinned.  with  a  face  perfectly  smooth 
but  thin,  cadaverous  shrunken.  dee|>-8et  gray  eyes,  a  prominent  nose,  and  a  pqtiure.  d«'ci!«ive.  Ilneiy  chiselled 
chin.  He  has  a  clear,  t>harp,  ringing  voice,  though  it  is  not  powerful  or  musioii  In  makin?  hi8  ponUK  he  fa 
lucid,  precise,  and  cogent,  seldom  rhetorical  or  ornamental.  .  .  .  His  sentences  are  Ioiil'  and  faultless,  and 
freighted  v*ith  wonls  which  show  that  profo-.ind  thon:,'ht  is  sclectini;  felicitous  vocabulary  a.-»  it  poea 
alon;^.  He  has  a  fine  humor,  but  it  is  the  humor  or  cultivation,  not  the  coar«e  fun  of  the  vols^ur.  His  ap- 
peals to  the  intelligence  of  juries  are  the  highest  in  their  tone,  the  broade«tt  in  their  scope,  and  the  deepest 
in  their  power  of  any  made  in  modem  times.  Webster  was  not  more  lodcal,  Story  was  not  a  more 
thorough  lawyer,  ChoAte  not  a  more  brilliant  vcrtNtliet.  nor  Sumner  a  firmer  believer  In  moral  power.*' 
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Barclay  appeared  as  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Burgwyne  as  Feramorz.  They 
left  the  festive  scene  together  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
without  changing  their  costumes,  were  married  before  breakfast.  This 
eloj)ement  was  a  topic  for  town  talk  for  a  month,  and  it  cast  such  odium 
upon  masked  balls  that  no  other  was  attempted  by  rejmtable  families 
for  many  years  afterward.* 

Several  existing  social  and  benevolent  institutions  were  established 
during  this  decade  or  were  endued  with  renewed  vitality.  Among  these 
was  TiJE  New  England  Society  of  the  Crrv  of  New  York,  established 
nearly  fourscore  years  ago.  It  had  languished  for  several  years,  but 
Avhen  New  Englanders  flocked  into  the  city  of  New  York  after  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  infused  the  s))irit  of  enterprise, 
business  energy,  and  thrift  of  their  section  into  the  social  and  commer- 
cial Ufe  of  the  city,  the  society  felt  the  thrill  of  rejuvenescence  and  be- 
came wide  awake.  For  nearly  fifty  years  it  has  been  a  flourishing  and 
popular  social  institution. 

The  New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  organized 
on  May  0,  1805,  with  James  Watson  as  its  president,  Jonathan  Burrell 
as  its  treasurer,  and  Samuel  Hopkins  secretary.  It  was  organized  as  a 
charitable  and  literary  association.  It  Avas  specially  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  landing  of  the  '*  Pilgrim  Fathers,''  the  fii*st  English 
emigrants  who  made  a  permanent  home  in  New  England.  It  was  also 
designed  to  promote  friendship,  charity,  and  mutual  assistance  among  its 
members,  for  the  creation  of  a  library,  and  for  other  htemry  purposes. 

*  At  one  of  the  clubs  recently,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  lived  about  forty  years  in 
Europe,  revived,  in  conversation,  some  interesting  recollections  of  New  York  about  1840. 
He  recalled  the  fancy  ball  (and  its  stirring  episode)  given  by  Mrs.  Brevoort,  and  spoke 
of  the  simplicity  of  social  life,  even  at  that  late  day,  compared  with  that  of  the  present 
time.     He  said : 

*'  We  thoaj^ht  there  was  a  goodly  display  of  wealth  and  diamonds  in  those  days,  but.  God  bless  my  soul, 
when  I  hear  of  the  roiiiions  amai^scd  by  the  V^anderbilte.  Gould?.  MiUses,  Villards.  and  othera  of  that  sort,  I 
mlixe  what  a  poor  iittle  doughnut  of  a  place  New  York  was  at  that  early  period.  The  dinner  hour  was 
three  o'clock,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  party  M  was  postponed  till  four.  Liveried  pervauis  were  im- 
known,  aJthongb  a  man-servant  (gencraJly  of  the  colored  race)  was  a  matter  of  course  in  every  gentle- 
man's establishment.  Pretty  waiter  girls,  with  jaunty  caps  and  embroidered  aprons,  had  not  been  discovered. 
The  first  private  carriage,  with  coachman  and  footman  in  livery,  was  almost  mobbed  when  it  drove 
down  Broadway.  It  belonged  to  Andrew  Gordon  Hamersley,  who  died  the  other  day,  and  would  be  looked 
upon  in  these  days  as  an  exceptionally  quiet  turnout,  but  it  made  a  sensation  and  caused  many  ominous 
shaken  of  the  head  and  much  turning  up  oF  the  eyes  among  the  older  people.  Mrs  Jacob  Little  afterward 
appeared  in  a  very  showy  carriage  lined  with  rose-color,  and  a  darky  coachman  in  blue  livery  <m  the  box 
but  nobody  looked  at  the  coachman  when  madam  was  inside,  for  Mrs.  Little  was  young  and  extremely 
pretty  when  she  married  old  Jacob.  .  .  .  Young  ladies  walked  out  on  summer  afternoons  in  gingham 
dresses,  with  straw  bonnets,  white  stockings,  and  iow  ties  or  slippers.  Co-educntion  bad  not  been 
thought  of  then,  but  co-rccreation  was  indulged  in  to  any  extent,  and  boys  and  girls  played  tag  together 
on  Columbia  College  green  and  on  the  wood  sidewalks  of  Park  Place  without  injury  to  their  morals  or  man- 
ners. They  were  real  boys  and  girls  in  those  days ;  they  worked  hard  and  they  played  hard.  I  don't  see 
any  like  them  id  the  streeta  or  parks  just  now.'* 
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The  membership  consists  of  any  descendant  of  a  New  Englander  of 
good  moral  character,  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upward. 

The  by-laws  of  the  society  nxjuire  the  annual  festival  to  be  held  on 
the  22(1  day  of  December  each  year — the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  in  1(520  from  the  Maf/fiower 
— unless  that  dav  should  l>e  Sundav,  when  the  festival  must  be  held  the 
next  dav.  That  occasion  is  ahvavsmost  attractive,  and  is  noted  for  the 
sumptuousness  of  the  material  bancjuet  and  the  exquisite  viands  of  the 
intellectual  feast. 

The  society  has  a  committee  on  charity,  to  distribute  and  expend  all 
moneys  appmpriated  by  the  l>oard  of  oHicoi's  for  cliariUible  purpoees. 
The  l)eneiiciaries  of  the  scKMetv  are  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
meml)ers  who  mav  need  assistance.  Tliese  are  entitled,  for  live  sue- 
cessive  vears,  to  an  annuitv  fn)m  tlie  funds  of  the  societv  to  the  full 
amount  the  deceased  meml>er  has  actually  fKiid  ;  but  the  annuity  is  in 
no  case  jKiid  to  a  widow  who  shall  marry  a<^iiu  or  to  children  able  to 
suj)|K>rt  tliems(4vi*s.* 

Thk  Saint  Nkikh.as  SiMiFrrv  *>f  tuk  C'itv  <>f  Nkw  York,  composed 
of  old  residents  of  New  York  Citv  and  th(Mr  dc^scendants,  was 
forme<l  early  in  ls:>r>.  Seveml  <rentlenien,  Residents  and  natives  of  the 
city,  held  a  meeting  at  Washington  Hall,  corner  of  IJrojidway  and 
(,'haml>ers  Sti*eet,  on  the  evening  of  Febniary  14tli,  when  Abraham 
HI(X)dg^)od,  an  old  currier  and  leather  merchant,  then  over  seventy 
y(»ars  of  age — a  remarkable  man — was  callo<l  to  the  chair,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  api>oinied  secretary,  kludge  Irving  briefly  stated 
th(*  obj(rt  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  consid<M':ition  of  the  exjH^diency  of 
forming  an  ass<x'ialion  for  the  pur[>os(*  alM)ve  nienlioniMl.  Dr.  Manley 
olfeivd  a  n^solution  that  it  was  expedient  to  do  so.  It  was  adopted, 
and  a  coniniittee,  consisting  of  Peter  Selieniierlionu  .lohn  T.  Irving, 
A.  li.  Wyckotf,  Hamilton  Fish,  Dr.  Manley,  an<l  Washington  Irving, 
was  a])iK>inted  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  l)y-laws. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 21st,  at  the  same  place,  when  a  draft  of  the*  constitution  was  pre- 
s<»nted  by  Mr.  Schermerhom,  and  it  was  di^tennined  that  the*  title  of 
llie  associati<m  should  l)e  The  Saint  Nicholas  Socii^ty  of  the  City  of 

♦  The  officers  of  the  New  England  Society  of  tlie  city  of  New  York,  1SS2  83.  were: 
Mar\elle  W.  Cooper,  i)resi(Ient  ;  Stewart  L.  Woodfonl,  vice-president  ;  Horace  Russell, 
.second  vice-presidt-nt  :  J.  Pierpont  Mor^in,  treasurer,  and  L.  P.  Hubbard,  secretary. 
The  direct(»rs  are  Charles  H.  Isham,  ComeHus  N.  Bliss.  Daniel  O.  Kollins.  Julias 
Catlin,  Jr.,  I^ockt*  W.  Winchester,  Bray  ton  Ives,  Charles  B.  Stock  well,  Daniel  Robinson, 
Noah  Davis.  Noah  Brooks,  Auj^u.stus  G.  Paine,  L.  G.  Woodhouse.  Ii€vi  M.  Bates,  George 
W.  Smith,  James  H.  Dunham,  Chandler  Bobbins. 
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Xew  York.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  the  society  should 
be  "  com[X)sed  of  those  persons  present  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion who  shall  sign  the  same  and  pay  the  sums  thereby  required,  and 
of  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  admitted  membei's  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.'-  QuaUfications  for  membership  were 
defined  as  follows  in  the  constitution  : 

**  Any  person  of  full  age,  in  respectable  standing  in  society,  of  good  moral  character, 
who  was  ft  native  or  resident  of  the  city  or  State  of  New  York  prior  to  the  year  1786,  or 
who  is  the  descendant  of  any  such  native  or  resident,  or  who  is  a  descendant  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  society,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member.  But  whenever,  and  as  long  as  there 
shall  be,  live  hundred  members  of  the  society,  no  one  shall  be  elected  to  membership 
unless  he  be  the  descendant  in  the  oldest  male  line  of  a  member  or  former  member." 

It  was  determined  that  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  society  sliould 
be  on  the  ()th  day  of  December,  unless  it  should  fall  on  Sunday,  when 
the  meeting  should  be  held  on  Monday. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  at  a  full  meeting  at  Washington  Ilall,  tlie 
constitution  was  ado])te(l,  and  the  society  wits  organized  by  the  choice 
of  the  following  gentlemen  as  officers  of  the  society  :  Peter  G. 
Stuyvesant,  president  ;  Abraham  Bloodgood,  fii*st  vice-president  ; 
Washington  Irving,  second  vice-president  ;  (julian  C.  Ver|)lanck,  third 
vice-president  ;  Peter  Schennerhorn,  fourth  vice-president  ;  John 
(<)othout,  treasurer  ;  Hamilton  Fish,  secretar}^  ;  William  A.  Lawrence, 
assistant  secretary  ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  McCartee,  clia])lains  ;  William  II.  IJobart  and  Edward  G. 
Ludlow,  physicians  ;  Hugh  MclA>an  and  John  W.  Francis,  consulting 
physicians.  There  were  twelve  managei's.  The  society  was  incorpo- 
rated April  17,  1841. 

The  first  anniversary  dinner  of  the  s(x;iety  was  at  the  City  Hotel,  on 
Broadway,  December  0,  183r».  The  fii'st  Paas  festival  was  held  on 
Thursday  in  Easter  week  (April  11)  in  1844.  That  year  the  society 
adopted  the  custom  of  having  annual  addresses.  It  had  adopted  a  flag 
in  1839,  which  was  the  ori«:inal  tricolor  with  the  arms  of  the  citv  of 
New  York  in  the  centre.* 

The  objects  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  are  to  afford  pecuniary 
relief  to  indigent  or  reduced  members  and  their  widows  and  children  ; 
to  collect  and  preserve  infonnation  respecting  the  liistory,  settlement, 

*  The  officers  of  the  society  in  1883  were  :  Abraham  B.  Lawrence,  president  ;  Nathaniel 
Bailey,  first,  Carlisle  Norwood,  Jr.,  second,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  third,  and  John  C. 
Mills,  fourth  vice-president ;  Edward  Schell,  treasurer  ;  Charles  A.  Schermerhorn, 
secretary  ;  Henry  Erskine  Smith,  assistant  secretary  ;  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Vermilye,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  Noah  H.  Schenck,  D.D.,  chaplains  ;  Drs.  Dubois  and  Cheesman,  physicians,  and 
Drs.  Anderson  and  Bogert,  consulting  physicians. 
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manners,  and  sacb  other  matters  as  may  relate  thereto,  of  the  eitv  of 
Xew  York,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  its  native  citizens. 

The  Saint  Nicholas  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  an  association 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  information  res[>ect- 
ing  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  tlie  city  and  State  of  New 
York,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  its  members.  It  was 
organized  in  187*>.  It  adopteil  a  constitution  in  June  of  that  year,  and 
apjx)inted  the  following  nameil  gentlemen  its  officers  :  James  W. 
Iteekman,  president  ;  James  M.  McLean,  vice-president  ;  Edward 
Schell,  tresisurer  ;  John  C.  Mills,  secretarv,  and  a  l)oard  of  trustees. 
The  society  was  incorj)orated  May  12,  1^75,  with  the  title  of  The 
Saint  Nicholas  Club  of  the  Citv  of  Now  York.  The  eli<ribilitv  of  a 
candidate  for  meml>ership  is  detemiinwl  l)y  the  conditions  prescribed 
bv  the  Saint  Nicholas  Societv,  and  its  memU*rs  are  mostlv  memters  of 
the  last-nametl  societv.  This  is  one  of  the  most  aorpeeable  and  flourish- 
ing  social  institutions  in  New  York.* 

The  Knickkkbix'kkk  Cli  b  is  a  s^x'ial  organizjition  comjxxseil  of  a 
class  of  citizens  similar  to  that  of  the  St.  NicholiLs  S<X'ietv  and 
St.  Nicholas  Club.  Manv  of  its  iiiembois  are  inenilxM-s  of  these  asso- 
ciations.  Its  club-house  is  at  :>41*  Fiftli  Avenue.  Its  orof-aniziition 
includes  the  usual  executive  officer,  an  executive  committt^,  and  a 
lx>anl  of  twenty -one  governors.  The  officeis  for  1>^^:>  were  Alexander 
Hamilton,  president  ;  Alonzo  C.  Mons<jn,  vice-pivsident  ;  William  D. 
Morgan,  tnnisurer  :  and  Frederic  Bronsi^n,  st^ivtarv. 

Ainon<r  the  notable  scMninaries  of  leaniini^  in  the  citv  of  New  York  is 
the  RrniKKs  Fkmalk  C<»llk<;k,  Hist  establishe<l  in  l"^*!^  as  the  Rutgers 
Female  Institute.  It  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the  exertions  of  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  who  luul  been  for  several  yeai*s  at  the 
h(»ad  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  citv  of  Albanv,  anil  the*  livw  Isaac 
Ferris,  D.I).  Removing  to  tiie  city  of  Xew  York,  Mr.  Thompson  jx^r- 
ceived  the  nee<l  of  such  a  seminarv  in  that  citv,  and  earnestlv  advo- 
cated  the  erection  of  one.  (renenjus  men  heeded  his  recoinnu^nc  hit  ions. 
A  pa|x?r,  dated  Fei>iTiarv  iK  l'^3^,  was  circalat<Ml  for  subsci'iptions  of 
money  to  accomplish  the  oi)ject.  It  was  ohtaincMl,  and  in  April  follow- 
ing the  Legislature  grante<l  an  act  of  incoqxjration  constituting  the 
Rutgers  Female  Institute.  That  name  was  given  because  William  B. 
Crfisby,  Escj.,  tiic*  a<h)pted  s<m  ami  heir  of  Colonel   Henry  Rutgers,t 

*  The  officers  of  the  <.*lnb  chosen  for  lftS2  ^3  are  :  Fre«leric  Depeyster  (since  deceased), 
jjresident  :  .Tunics  M.  McLean,  vice-president  ;  Edward  ScheH,  treasurer  ;  Charles  A. 
Schennerhorn,  secretary',  and  twenty-one  trustees. 

f  Henry  Rutgers  was  of  Dutch  extraction.     His  grandfather  came  from  Holhind,  and 
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generously  gave  the  land  on  Madison  Street  for  the  site  of  the  building. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  two  institutions  of  learning  in  the  city  of 
New  York  incorporated— namely,  Columbia  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Citv  of  New  York. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  for  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute  was 
laid  on  the  29th  of  August,  1831),  on  which  occasion  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  x\aron  Clark,  delivered  an  address.  This  buikling  was  dedicated 
on  April  27,  1839,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  assembly.  There  were 
devotional  exercises  and  a  dedicatory  address  bv  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Ferris, 
the  president  of  the  board,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. On  Monday  mornmg.  May  0,  1839,  the  doors  were  opened  for 
the  reception  of  students. 

''Never  shall  I  forget,'-  said  Professor  Charles  E.  West,  LL.D.,  in 
an  address,  "  the  excitement  of  that  day.  Pupils  accompanied  by 
their  parents  came  in  crowds.  There  was  the  little  girl  of  four  years, 
to  take  her  first  lesson  in  the  alphabet  ;  and  the  young  lady  of  sixteen, 
who  had  completed  her  education  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
schools.  ...  It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  in  favor  of  the  institute.  The  Institute  !  the  Institute  !  was 
on  everybody's  lips.  Visitors  came  in  crowds  to  attend  its  Friday 
aftem(X)n  exercises  in  the  chapel.'' 

The  question  to  be  solved  was  how  to  make  this  popularity  penna- 
nent.  It  was  wisely  resolved  to  make  its  teachings  broad,  thorough, 
and  practical.  The  first  germs  of  chemical  and  philosophical  illustra- 
tion were  gathered  there  and  expanded  into  one  of  the  best  appointed 
laboratories  in  the  country.  Classes  went  into  the  fieUIs  to  gather  and 
study  flowers  and  minerals  ;  manufactories  were  visited  by  the  pupils  ; 
the  dtiguerrian  process,  then  just  introduced  into  the  country,  was 
taught  by  appropriate  apparatus  ;  Morse's  telegraph  was  soon  set  up 
and  worked  in  the  laboratory,  and  chemical  experiments  of  the  most 
interesting  kind  were  made.  Music,  drawing,  and  painting  received 
special  care.  Under  such  auspices  was  this  school  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  established  about  fortv-four  vears  ara,  and  in  1840 

occnpied  a  farm  on  the  East  River  shore  of  the  island  of  Manhattan.  There  Henry  was 
bom,  in  1745.  He  was  gradaated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  17G6  ;  entered  the 
continental  army  in  1776,  was  in  the  battle  at  Wliite  Plains,  served  through  the  war.  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  person  he  was  specially  attractive,  his  piety  was  con- 
spicuous, and  his  benevolence  was  widelj'  illustrated.  Colonel  Rutgers  never  married. 
but  adopted  as  his  son  and  heir  the  late  William  R.  Crosby,  the  father  of  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  of  New  York,  and  Professor  William  H.  Crosby,  of  Poughkeepsie.  Colonel 
Rutgers  died  on  **  the  Rutgers  estate"  in  1830,  aged  eighty-five  years.  Eight  years  after 
his  death  his  adopted  son  honored  his  memory  by  giving  his  name  to  the  new  institution. 
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there  were  five  graduates.  The  president  of  the  institute  was  tlie  Rev. 
Isaac  Ferris,  D.D. ;  the  treasurer,  William  II.  Falls  ;  secretary,  J.  K. 
Herrick.  The  principal  of  the  department  of  instruction  was  Professor 
Charles  E.  West,  LL.D.,  which  responsible  situation  he  held  until 
1851.  Dr.  Ferris  held  the  presidency  of  the  institute  for  seventeen 
years,  until  called  to  the  chancellorship  of  tiie  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Nineteen  years  after  the  |)assage  of  tlie  charter  of  Rutgers  Female 
Institute,  the  Legislature  gave  it  a  new  cliaiter  (April  11,  IStJT)  chang- 
ing its  name  to  Rutgers  Female  College.  It  gave  the  institution 
authority  to  confer  degrees  and  exercise  all  tlie  functions  of  colleges 
and  universities,  excepting  the  granting  of  diplomas,  which  would 
entitle  graduates  to  enter  any  of  the  professions.  Professional  training 
is  neither  sought  nor  intended  as  a  part  of  its  work. 

The  residence  of  the  college  was  transferred,  in  ISGO,  to  more  ample 
quarter  and  a  more  desirable  location,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  opiK)site  the 
Croton  dLstributincr  reservoir,  between  Fortv-lii*st  and  Fortv-second 
streets,  wliere  in  1867  this  *'  college  for  women''  was  inaugurated.  It 
had  been  stimulated  to  this  loftier  as])iration  by  the  example  of  the 
College  for  Women  openeil  two  years  before  by  ^latthew  Vassar  at 
Poughkeepsie.  At  the  inauguration  alluded  to  the  first  president. 
Chancellor  Ferris,  and  the  first  ]mnci(>al.  Dr.  West,  were  present,  and 
stirring  addresses  were  pnmounced  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  and  others. 

The  college  secui'ed  an  advisory  lx)ard  of  thirty-thive  distinguished 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  tlie  institution  in  its  new 
character  was  cai*efully  organized.  Its  first  degree  wtis  conferred  in 
1870.* 

The  institution  was  again  removed  in  1SS2,  and  is  now  at  No.  58 
West  Fifty  fifth  Street,  wliei-eit  has,  in  adcUtion  to  its  collegiate  course 
in  English,  modern  languages,  classics,  science,  and  mathematics,  an 
acaxlemic  department  for  younger  pupils,  and  a  kindergarten  for 
children. 

*  The  officers  of  the  board  of  trnstees  for  1882  were  :  the  Rev.  Sanniol  Bnrchard,  D.D., 
president  ;  Charles  H.  Smith,  secretary  ;  Jacob  B.  Tallman,  treasurer.  The  facnlty  con- 
siHtcd  of  S.  D.  Bnrchard,  D.D.,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  j)hilosophy  , 
Miss  E.  P.  Clarke,  principal  and  professor  of  mathematics  and  the  Latin  language,  and 
Daniel  G.  Martin.  Ph.D.,  j)rofessor  of  geology  and  natural  history-.  The  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  physics  were  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  i)rofes.sor  of  geology. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THERE  are  two  Protestant  theological  seminaries  in  the  city  of 
New  York — naraelv.  The  General  Theoloo^ical  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  is  a  creation  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  So  early  as 
1814  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  convention  was  appointed 
to  report  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  An  able 
report  on  the  subject  was  made  to  the  convention  assembled  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  in  May,  1817.  It  was  adopted,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions,  drawn  l)y  Bishop  Dehon,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  it 
expedient  to  establisli  a  geneml  theological  seminary,  to  be  under  the 
su{)ervision  and  control  of  the  General  Convention.  It  was  decided 
that  it  siioukl  be  located  in  the  citv  of  New  Y'ork,  and  a  committee 
was  apix)inted  for  the  ])urpose  of  carrying  out  the  measure  involved  in 
the  project.  ''  It  was  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Trinity  Church,  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  day  of  May,  1817,  in  the  morning,  that  the  General 
Theoloo^ical  Seminarv  was  born." 

A  plan  foresliadowing  the  diameter  of  tlie  institution  and  its  profes- 
sorships was  presented  by  Bishoi>s  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ilobart, 
of  New  York,  in  1818.  Verv  soon  afterward  Dr.  Clement  C.  Moore,* 
son  of  Bishop  Mooi'e,  made  the  munificent  donation  of  a  whole  square 
of  land  on  which  the  seminary  now  stands,  on  the  condition  that  the 
buildings  should  be  erected  thereon.     The  Rev.  Drs.  Turner  and  Jarvis 

♦  Clement  Clarke  Moore,  LL.D.,  was  born  m  the  city  of  New  York  in  July,  1779,  and 
died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  July,  1863.  He  was  a  son  of  Bishop  Mooro,  and  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1798.  He  became  a  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  in  New  York  in  1821.  In  1850  he  received  the  title  of 
emeritus  professor.  Dr.  Moore  was  the  pioneer,  m  this  country,  of  the  department  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  lexicography,  having  published  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  lexicon  in  1809. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  ballad  beginning, 

**  Twas  the  night  before  Christmas.'* 

In  1844  he  published  a  volume  of  poems.     He  also  published  a  volume  of  his  father*  s 
sermons. 
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Avere  appointed  professors,  and  the  seminary  was  opened  in  May,  1819, 
Avith  a  class  of  six  students.  Among  these  were  the  late  Bishops 
Doane  and  Eastburn,  and  Dr.  Dorr.  The  students  met  the  professors 
first  in  a  room  in  St.  Paul's  Cha{)el,  afterward  in  the  vestry-room  of 
St.  John's  Chaj)el,  and  then  in  a  building  on  the  noith-west  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Cedar  Sti-eet. 

Failing  to  secure  sufficient  funds  for  the  supix>rt  of  the  seminary  in 
New  York,  it  was  removeil  to  New  Haven  in  September,  1S20.  Bishop 
Hobart  and  leading  men  in  the  diocese  of  Xew  York  consented  to  this 
measure  only  on  the  understanding  tliat  ste()s  would  Ix?  immediately 
taken  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  diocesan  scliool  in  New  York.  With 
characteristic  energy.  Bishop  Ilobart  o|wne<l  his  dii>cesan  sc;hool  in  less 
than  six  months.  The  next  year  (1821;  Jacob  Shernxl,  of  Xew  York, 
dying,  left  a  legacy  of  $()0,(mm)  for  a  seminary  in  Xew  York.  This 
enabled  the  General  Convention  to  remove  the  mstitution  back  to  New 
York. 

In  the  permanent  estabUshment  of  the  seminary  in  the  city  of  New 
York  the  chief  credit  is  due  to  Bishop  Ilobart,  who  had  as  associates 
and  advisers  in  the  work,  and  as  ])ersonal  friends  and  a(lmirei*s,  the  best 
leral  talent  and  social  influence  of  the  citv.  The  s(»niinarv  was 
reoj)ened  in  X"ew  York  in  February,  1822,  with  twenty-thixn*  students. 
It  was  incorj)orated  in  April  following.  Funds  canu^  in  slowly,  yet 
the  trustees,  with  Iiojk*  and  faith,  had  the  conu^r-stont*  of  the  east 
building  laid  by  Bishop  White  in  July,  1825.  It  was  fii-st  occupied  in 
1827.  The  west  building  was  oniered  in  183-1,  and  was  ln*st  occupieil 
in  \^W,  Tlie  site  was  tiien,  and  is  now,  one  of  the  most  iiealthful  in 
the  citv  of  Xew  York.  At  tiiat  time  it  was  in  a  rural  district,  far 
I'cmoved  from  the  busy  mart,  witii  a  ])leasiint  outlook  wt^stward  over 
the  l)riglit  wateis  of  th(»  Hudson,  wiiic-ii  flowed  \\\)  to  the  Ijordei's  of  the 
present  Tenth  Avenue. 

Pecuniary  emljarrassments  lianiss<Ml  the  trustees  from  the  beginning. 
The  jnirses  of  churchmen  did  not  readily  ojK*n,  and  wiien  it  l)ecame 
known  that  Freilerick  Khone,  of  Philadel])iiia,  ha<l  left  a  larire  leiracv 
to  the  seminary,  those  imi-se-strings  were  dniun  tiirhter,  witli  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  imniediatelv  avaihible.  That  l(»<racv  was  subject  to  a 
life  interest,  and  the  seminarv  was  com|H»lled  to  wait  twentv -four  vears 
for  the  funds.  The  city  rai)idly  grew  toward  the  s(Mninarv  ^^i-ounds, 
and  it  was  bunh^ned  with  constant! v  increasin<^  and  heavv  ass(»ssments 
and  taxes.  Then  came  the  unfortunate  *'  tractarian  schism'-  in  the 
church,  and  the  seminary  was  often  made  a  battle-gnmnd  of  the  parti- 
sans.    It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  enteq)rise  must   1x3  abandoned 
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for  want  of  sustenance,  but  it  was  upheld,  and  to-day,  in  its  pleasant 
grounds,  its  noble  buildings  of  stone,  its  valuable  library  of  about 
eighteen  thousand  volumes  and  ten  thousand  pamphlets,  its  corps  of 
learned  and  devoted  professors,  and  its  earnest  work,  together  with  its 
distinguished  alumni,  it  presents  an  institution  of  theological  learning  of 
which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chui*ch  in  America  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  alumni  of  the  General  Theoloo^ical  Seminary  include  twentv-one 
bishops  and  a  host  of  the  leading  clergy  of  our  land.  One  third  of 
all  the  candidates  for  holy  orders  are  receiving  instruction  there.  The 
class-rooms  are  full,  and  the  institution  recjuires  only  adequate  pecun- 
iary support  to  enable  it  to  go  forward  with  efficiency  and  success  in 
the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  It  needs  more  endowments  to  make 
its  funds  adequate  and  permanent.*  With  these  it  woukl  make  a 
grand  and  steady  advance.  Its  Income  at  the  present  is  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  professors  fair  salaries.  These  average  only  about  $1800 
each.f 

The  Union  Tiikologicaf.  Skmixauv  in  the  City  of  New  Vork  was 
founded  in  1880.  In  the  autumn  of  1885  a  benevolent  l>ookseller  ex- 
pressed to  a  friend  a  desire  to  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  money 
for  some  laudable  pur|>ose.  He  was  recommended  to  devoto  it  to  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  in  the  city  for  the  preparation 
of  vounof  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  Presbvterian  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

There  were  tlnm  six  theological  seminaries  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  thev  were  not  harmonious  in  their  theolosi- 
ca,l  views,  nor  on  the  anti-slavery  and  colonization  questions,  and  conse- 
quently no  one  of  them  was  siitisfactory  to  the  entire  body  of  that  de- 
nommation.  The  great  mflux  of  young  men  from  New  England  into 
the  city  of  New  York,  full  of  energy  and  enterprise,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal,  greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  Presbyte- 

♦  The  seminary  now  has  trust  funds,  m  the  shape  of  endowments  and  other  fnndfl, 
amonntinp;  to  the  sum  of  $284,400,  m  the  hands  of  a  special  committee,  composed  of  Jay- 
men  of  acknowledged  financial  ability  and  probity,  who  report  all  their  acts  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  every  two  months. 

f  All  the  bishops  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  are  ex-offlrio  trustees  of  the  semi- 
nar}', with  numerous  other  persons.  The  faculty  consist  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Hoffman, 
D.D.,  dean  ;  Kev.  W.  E.  Eigenbrodt,  D.D..  professor  of  pastoral  theology ;  Rev.  Samuel 
Buel,  D.D.,  professor  of  systematic  divinity  and  dogmatic  theology  ;  Rev.  R.  0.  Hall, 
D.D.,  professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  ;  Rev.  Andrew  Oliver,  D  D.^  profes- 
sor of  biblical  learning  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Seabury,  D.  D., 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  law  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Ritchie,  D.D.,  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  histor}'. 
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rian  churches  in  that  city,  for  the  new-comers  were  largely  from  Pres- 
byterian families. 

Already  there  was  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  seminaries  that 
the  denomination  in  New  York  had  seriously  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theological  institution  in  that  city  or  vicinity.  When  the 
hint  given  to  the  bookseller  became  known,  much  interest  was  excited. 
After  consultation  with  him,  ministers,  benevolent  merchants,  and 
others  held  conferences  on  the  subject,  and  finally,  at  a  meeting  of  eight 
persons  at  the  house  of  Knowles  Taylor,  in  Bond  Street,  in  October, 
1835,  it  was  resolved,  '*  that  it  is  ex|)edient,  de|)ending  on  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  attempt  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  in  this  city." 

It  was  estimated  that  $*>5,0OO  would  be  recjuired  to  carry  out  the 
project.  Five  sixtlis  of  this  amount  was  subscribed  Iwfore  the  awful 
fire  in  December  of  that  year,  which  ]>roduced  great  financial  embar- 
rassment for  a  while. 

At  a  meeting  in  January,  1830,  it  was  found  that  the  subscriptions 
to  the  seminarv  fund  amounted  to  s«»Ijmm».  How  nmch  of  this  amount 
might  l>e  collected  from  suffering  subscrilioi's  could  not  be  known  ;  but 
with  ho[)e  in  the  future  a  constitution  was  presented,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  (January  IvSth),  at  tlie  rooms  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  it  was  adopted,  and  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary  was 
organized  by  the  choice  of  officers  for  the  year. 

A  lot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Sailors'  Snug  llarlx)r  estate,  two 
hundred  feet  scjuare,  was  bought.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  AVooster 
Street,  then  recently  extendeil  to  Fourteenth  Sti-eet,  and  which,  ha\ing 
l)een  widene<l  al)ove  the  univei*sitv,  had  been  named  Jacksfjn  Avenue. 
It  was  s<x)n  afterward  chantrcil  to  rnivei*sity  Place.  On  that  plot  of 
ground  a  home  for  the  seminary  was  finally  erectei!,  and  there  it  still 
stands. 

In  due  time  a  cori>s  of  instructoi^  was  scH'unnl,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
McAuley,  D.I).,  was  appointeil  president.  The  ])rofessurs  were  the 
Rev.  Thomas  II.  Skmner,  D.D.,  and  the  Revs.  Ichaixxl  A.  Six^ncer, 
Erskme  Mason,  and  Ilenrv  White.  On  r)eceml)er  5,  1^;>»J.  tlie  semi- 
narv   was   **  o!)eneil  "   hv   the  enrollment  of  thirteen  students  at  the 

ft.  1  c 

house  of  the  pi^esident,  in  Leonaitl  Strtn^t.  For  a  while  tlie  institution 
was  a  wandei^er,  the  students  ap[)earing  alternately  at  the  houses  of  the 
president  and  the  professoi-s. 

The  erection  of  the  seminarv  buildino:  was  Ix^irun  in  March,  1S37. 
It  was  a  ixM'icKl  of  great  financial  distress.  Many  of  the  sul>scriptions 
could  not  l>e  ])aid,  and  in  April  work  u])on  the  building  was  sus|x^nded. 
A  bitter  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Phila- 
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delphia,  in  May  following,  which  resulted  in  sundering  the  church  in 
twain,  added  to  the  embarrassments,  and  at  one  time  it  appeared  as  if 
the  project  must  be  abandoned.  But  partial  relief  came.  The  build- 
ing was  finished,  and  in  December,  1838,  it  was  dedicated,  when  the 
names  of  nearly  one  hundred  students  apjieared  on  its  rolls.  The  insti- 
tution was  incorporated  in  March,  18*39,  under  the  title  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  City  of  Xew  York. 

P^or  years  the  institution  struggled  for  existence,  but  help  came  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  years  it  stood  among  the  honored 
and  flourishing  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  land,  with  liberal  endow- 
ments to  secure  its  pennanent  pros]writy.  In  1874  the  late  James 
Brown  (Brown  Brothers,  bankers)  gave  the  seminary  $300,000  to  en- 
dow all  the  professorships,  and  the  late  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan  was  a 
munificent  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Other  generous  men  have 
contributed  liberally  to  its  financial  interests,  and  the  seminary 
to-day  is  enabled  to  carry  on  its  noble  work  without  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment.* 

The  seminary  has  three  endowed  lectureships — namely,  the  Morse, 
the  Ely,  and  the  Parker.  The  fii*st,  on  "  The  Rehitions  of  the  Bible 
to  Science,"  was  founded  by  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  in  memory  of 
liis  father  ;  the  second,  on  "  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  was 
founded  bv  Z.  Stiles  Ely,  in  memorv  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Elias  P. 
Ely  ;  and  tlie  third  was  founded  by  Willard  Parker,  M.l).,  LL.D., 
designed  to  furnish  theological  students  with  such  instruction  on  health 
JUS  may  be  specially  useful  to  them  pei*sonally  and  as  piistors.  The  semi- 
nary is  open  to  students  of  all  evangelical  denominations. 

The  seminary  has  a  library  of  about  42,000  volumes,  89,500  pam- 
phlets, and  103  manuscripts.  The  basis  of  this  library  was  a  collection 
of  books,  about  13,000  in  number,  made  by  Leander  Van  Ess,  of  Ger- 
many, formerly  a  monk,  and  afterward  a  convert  to  Protestantism. 
He  became  a  translator  of  the  Bible,  and  in  that  labor  he  gathered  very 

♦  The  seminary  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  of  which  Charles  Butler,  LL.D.,  is 
now  (1883)  president,  chosen  m  1870  ;  William  E.  Dodge  (since  deceased),  vice-president, 
and  Ezra  M.  Kingsley,  treasurer,  recorder,  and  general  secretary,  chosen  in  187i.  The 
faculty  is  composed  of  the  Bev.  Koswell  D.  Hitchcock.  D.D.,  LL.D..  president  and 
Washburn  professor  of  church  history;  Rev.  William  G.  Shedd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Roosevelt 
professor  of  systematic  theology;  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Baldwin  professor  of 
sacred  literature ;  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.,  Skinner  and  Mc Alpine  professor  of 
pastoral  theology,  church  polity,  and  mission  work  ;  Rev.  Charles  A.  BrifjRs,  D.D., 
Davenport  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages,  secretary  and  librarian  ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Hastings,  D.D.,  Brown  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  ;  Rev.  Francis  M. 
Brown,  associate  professor  in  the  department  of  biblical  philology. 
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rare  books,  among  them  issues  of  the  early  years  of  printing.  This 
collection  was  purchased  for  the  seminary  for  about  $5000  in  1839. 
The  late  ex-Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  appreciating  the  value  of  the 
library,  gave  the  institution  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fire- 
proof library  building,  and  for  increasing  its  collections. 

The  seminary  also  possesses  a  museum  of  bibh'cal  and  Christian 
antiquities,  and  objects  illustrating  missionary  life  and  work.  The  cor- 
poration have  purchased  a  site  lor  a  new  home  on  Park  Avenue  and 
Sixty-ninth  Street. 

Among  the  prominent  institutions  in  New  York  founded  during  this 
decade,  the  Univkksffy  of  thp:  Crrv  of  Nkw  York,  an  undenomina- 
tional school,  holds  a  high  rank.  It  was  projected  by  a  number  of  en- 
lightened and  enterprising  citizens  in  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  varied  and  ample  means  of  eilucation  for  the  youth  of  the  city 
and  of  the  country  at  large  than  the  regular  college  course  afforded. 

Until  that  period  college  education  in  the  United  States  was  mostly 
of  a  single  type,  and  very  few  facilities  for  higher  studies  were  fur- 
nished outside  of  a  regular  and  prescribed  course.  A  system  more 
flexible  and  comprehensive  was  felt  to  Ik?  a  necessity.  After  consulta- 
tions l)etween  professional  men  of  every  kind,  merchants,  and  others,  a 
]>lan  of  a  university,  largely  laid  u]X)n  that  of  similar  Euroj)ean  institu- 
tions of  learning,  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Legislature,  with 
a  petition  for  a  charter.  The  prayer  was  heeded,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1831  a  charter  was  granted  establishing  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  Clinton 
Hall  in  October,  1S32,  and  the  first  class,  of  three  students,  graduated 
in  1S33. 

Xot  a  chair  in  the  institution  was  originally  endowed,  nor  were  any 
superior  facilities  afforded  f(jr  independent  scientific  investigation. 
The  institution  was  long  burdened  with  heavy  debts,  but  one  after 
another  of  these  embarrassments  was  removed  bv  the  crenerositv  of 
citizens.  To  orgiinize  a  great  and  advanced  institution  of  learning  was 
not  an  easy  task,  yet  the  work  was  almost  immediately  l)egun.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  the  managers  to  attempt  such  a  work  without  the 
ample  means  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  university  suffered  the  pecuniary  einbaiTassments  al- 
luded to. 

The  medical  department  of  the  university  was  organized  in  1842,  and 
true  to  the  early  promises  of  the  university,  it  signalized  its  early  in- 
struction ])y  the  adoption  of  improved  methods.  The  inti*oduction  of 
clinical  lectures  was  carried  out  by  some  of  the  most  honored  practition- 
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ers  of  medical  and  surgical  science,  and  secured  a  high  place  for  the 
department  in  the  nunds  of  the  profession  generally. 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  was  organized  in  1853,  and  the  next 
year  a  law  department  was  established,  which  lias  had  the  services  of 
eminent  legal  and  judicial  persons.  It  also  has  a  School  of  Analytical 
and  Practical  Chemistry,  and  another  of  Painting  and  the  Aits. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  university  building  was  laid  in  1833,  on  the 
east  side  of  Washington  Square  (the  Washington  Parade-Ground),  and 
the  edifice  was  complete<l  and  occupied  in  1835.  It  is  a  Gothic  struct- 
ure, one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
built  of  white  freestone. 

The  first  chancellor  of  the  university  was  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Mathews,  D.D.,  the  learned  and  genial  pastor  of  the  Garden  Street 
(now  Exchange  Place)  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  lie  was  a  gentleman 
of  high  culture,  of  noble  and  commanding  presence,  elegant  in  manners, 
witty  m  conversation,  an  attractive  story-teller,  and  a  very  popular 
preacher  and  instructor.  His  church  edifice  was  consumed  by  the 
great  fire  in  1835,  and  was  rebuilt  next  to  the  university,  where  he  and 
the  Rev.  Mancius  S.  Ilutton  became  associate  pastors. 

Dr.  Mathews,  installed  chancellor  in  1831,  was  succeeded  in  1839  by 
Theodore  Frelinghuvsen,  LL.D.,  who  held  that  position  until  1850, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Ferris,  D.D.,  in  1852.  Dr. 
Ferris  was  chancellor  until  1870,  when  he  wjis  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Howard  Cwsby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  institution 
until  1881,  when  he  resigned."^  The  institution  has  had  only  four 
chancellors  in  more  than  fifty  years.     Dr.  Frelinghuysen  held  the  posi- 

♦  Howftrd  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  a  native  of  New  York  City,  the  child  of  an  adopted 
son  of  Colonel  Henry  Butgers.  He  is  a  great-grandson  of  William  Floyd,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  great-great-grandson  of  Governor 
Belcher,  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  February,  1826,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1844.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  pro^ 
feasor  of  Greek  in  that  institution,  and  filled  that  chair  until  1859,  when  he  resigned  it 
to  accept  a  similar  chair  in  Rutgers  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  that  year  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  University,  and  in  1872  that  of  LL.D. 
from  Columbia  College. 

Energetic,  earnest,  strong  in  his  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  and  with  courage  to  act 
accordingly,  Dr.  Crosby  has  always  been  a  power  in  any  community  of  which  he  has 
formed  a  part.  At  the  formation  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  New  York, 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  earnest,  and  efficient  promoters  of  that  institution  ;  and 
in  the  city  of  his  birth  he  has  always  been  the  fearless  advocate  of  virtue  and  justice 
against  crime  and  oppression. 

In  1861  Dr.  Crosby  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  professor,  he  filled  the  office  of  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  Brunswick.     In  1863  he  left  New  Brunswick  to  assume  the  pastorate  of 
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tion  eleven  years  ;  Dr.  Crosby  was  the  last  chancellor.  His  place  has 
not  yet  (1883)  l)een  filled.  The  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.^  exercises  the 
functions  of  chancellor  ad  interim  * 

The  Universitv  of  the  Citv  of  New  York  was  the  scene  of  the  de- 
velopment  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  age,  by  two 
of  its  professors — the  electro-magnetic  telegniph,  by  Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  and  the  daguerreoty|)e,  by  Professor  John  W.  I)ra{)er.  It  was 
in  a  room  in  the  university  that  Professor  Morse  iKM'fectetl  his  tele- 
gniph, and  it  was  on  the  roof  of  the  univei"sity  that  the  first  daguerreo- 
ty[)e  from  the  human  face  was  taken. 

Among  the  more  notable  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  in 
the  citv  of  New  York  founded  l)etween  the  veais  lS:5o  an<l  1840  were 
the  New  York  Ma^lalen  Benevolent  Societv,  the  Leake  and  Watts 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Eastern  Dis|>ensiirv,  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Societv,  the  American  Female  Guanlian  ScK;ietv  and  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  the  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans,  the 
Colored  Home  and  Hospital,  and  the  City  Mission  of  the  Pi*otestant 
p]piscoj)al  Church. 

The  Nkw  York  MAr.PArjiN  Bknkvolkxt  SoriKTV  was  founded  in 
the  vear  1832.  So  earlv  as  18'28,  benevolent  ladies  l>elont^inir  to  vari- 
ous  rehgious  denominations,  j)erceiving  the  necessity  for  earnest  re- 

the  Fourth  Avenne  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kew  York,  in  "which  field  he  has  labored 
acceptably  for  twenty  years. 

In  187U  Dr.  Crosby  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  held  that  position  eleven  years,  when  he  resifjned,  and  directed  his  labors 
almost  exclusively  to  his  pastorate.  In  1857  he  founded  the  Greek  Club  in  New  York, 
now  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  187:^,  and  of  the  first  great  synod  of  New  York  iu  1»S2.  He  was  the 
founder  in  1877  (and  is  the  president)  of  the  Society  for  the  l*rt'Vi!iition  of  Crime,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Council  at  Edinburgh  the  siime  year.  He  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision  of  th<;  IJible,  and  is  vice-presi. 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  W'ellesley  College.  Chancellor  Crosby  delivered  the 
Lvman  Beecher  course  of  lectures  in  the  Yale  Divinitv  School  in  1870. 

In  addition  to  many  sermons  and  pamphlets,  Dr.  Crosby  has  written  and  puldished  the 
following  works  :  ♦*  Lands  of  the  Moslem,"  '•(Edii)us  Tyrannus."  with  notes  ;  "Scholia 
on  the  New  Testament,"  *'  Social  Hints,"  "Thoughts  on  the  Decalogue,"  Commentaries 
on  Nehemiah,  Joshua,  and  the  New  Testament  :  "  The  Healthy  Christian. '  "The  Chris- 
tian Preacher,"  "The  Life  of  Jesus,"  "  Bible  Manual."  and  "The  Humanity  of  Christ." 

*  The  first  oflScers  of  the  university  were  :  Albert  Gallatin,  president  of  the  council ; 
General  Morgan  Lewis,  vice-president  ;  John  Delafield,  secretary,  and  Samuel  Ward,  Jr., 
treasurer.  John  Taylor  Johnston  is  now  president.  Charles  Butler  vice-president,  WUl- 
iam  R.  Martin  secretary,  and  William  A.  Wheelock  treasurer.  The  members  of  the  oonn- 
cil  are :  Howard  Crosby,  John  W.  0.  Leyeridge,  Smith  E.  Lane,  and  twenty  nine  others. 
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forraatory  efforts  on  behalf  of  women  of  tlie  criminal  class,  established 
a  Sabbath-scliool  in  the  female  department  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
Bellevue.  So  brief,  however,  were  most  of  the  terms  of  commitment 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  make  any  sensible  impression  on 
the  prisoners,  who  usually  returned  to  their  old  associations. 

The  ladies  who  undertook  this  work,  not  disheartened,  resolved  to 
form  a  permanent  society  for  the  object  of  rescuing  fallen  women,  and 
]>rovide  a  suitable  retreat  for  them.  For  this  purpose  tlie  New  York 
Magdalen  Society  was  organized  in  January,  1830.  This  society  was 
disbanded  in  1832,  and  the  next  year  the  sanui  ladies,  with  a  number 
of  others,  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  New  York  Female 
Benevolent  Society.  Several  years  afterward  its  name  was  again 
changed,  when  it  assumed  the  present  title.  It  was  incorix)Kited  in 
1851. 

The  association  bought  lots  at  Eighty-eighth  Street  (then  known  as 
Yorkville),  on  which  was  a  frame  buildmg  which  had  been  used  for 
manufaeturing  pur]X)ses.  The  society  begiin  operations  bearing  the 
burden  of  a  heavv  debt,  but  these  brave  women  never  lost  courairo  and 
faith,  but  ])ersevered  against  appalling  discouragements  for  a  while. 
At  length  they  were  relieved  by  an  unex{)ected  gift  from  a  stranger. 
Dr.  Borthop,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y,,  who  by  will  left  the  society  the 
exact  amount  of  money  to  liquidate  its  indebtedness.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  the  old  frame  building  was  used,  when  it  was  replaced  by 
a  larger  one  of  brick,  and  through  the  generosity  of  benevolent  people 
it  was  soon  clear  of  debt. 

This  peculiar  and  most  trying  labor  of  love  in  efforts  to  reclaim  the 
degraded  has  been  successful.  The  number  of  those  who  have  availe<l 
themselves  of  this  home  has  steadily  increased,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  salvation  of  many  souls  and  bodies.  Late  in  1807  an- 
other enlargement  of  the  building  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  the 
home  is  now  fitted  with  good  dormitories,  working-rooms,  bath-rooms, 
and  a  cha{>el. 

The  society  has  done  its  good  work  unostentatiously  and  modestly. 
It  cannot  bo  called  a  popular  charity,  for  its  work  is,  in  a  measure, 
*'  done  in  a  comer."  Its  self-sacrificing  members — brave  women— visit 
police  courts,  prisons,  and  hospitals  in  quest  of  erring  sisters,  and  they 
seldom  return  empty-handed.  Many  a  iX)or  creature,  tireil  of  a  de- 
graded life,  has  found  in  this  home  a  means  for  restitution  to  a  respect- 
able, virtuous,  and  useful  life.  The  task  of  the  society  is  twofold — 
namely,  to  reclaim  girls  from  a  life  of  infamy,  and  to  guard  them 
against  a  return  to  it.     They  are  instructed  in  various  employments 
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whereby  tliey  may  giiin  an  Jionest  living,  and  the  influences  of 
regular  religious  services  and  moral  example  are  brought  to  bear 
u]X)n  them. 

During  the  year  ending  May,  18S2,  there  were  admitted  to  the 
home  178  girls  and  women,  of  whom  43  went  to  employment,  20  to 
hospital,  63  left  by  re(pu*st,  5  were  exi)elled,  and  2  escaped.* 

The  n<>r>»E  of  ^Mkrcy,  in  Eighty-sixth  Street,  west  of  Broadway, 
founded  bv  Mi-s.  S.  A.  Uichmond  i  wife  of  the  late  WiUiam  B.  Rich- 
mond)  in  1S54  for  the  temjioral  and  spiritual  salvation  of  fallen  women, 
is  still  engaged  in  the  siime  holy  cause  for  which  the  New  York  Mag:- 
dalen  Societv  is  lal)orin«r. 

The  Lkakk  and  AVArrs  Okimiax  Asymm  was  founde<l  in  1S31.  It 
is  designed  as  a  home  for  children  lK»reave<l  of  father  an<l  mother,  and 
left  in  infancy  without  means  for  maintenance. 

The  Iniilding  of  this  asylum  is  in  the  district  of  the  city  known  as 
Bloominirdale,  al>out  seven  miles  from  the  Citv  Hall.  The  house  is  on 
a  plot  of  gmund  boundcHl  by  One  Ilundreil  and  Tenth  and  One  Hun- 
<lre<l  and  Thirteenth  stnM»ts  and  Ninth  an<l  Tenth  avenues.  It  is 
iwo  hundred  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  in  de])th,  and  three  stories  in 
height,  and  contains  a  chapel  and  hosi)ital.  It  stands  on  a  ridge  over- 
l(X>kinir  the  Hudson  an<l  New  Jei's<^v  Ih^voikI,  and  is  in  a  verv  healthful 
situaticm.  AVhen  it  was  l)uilt  it  was  in  a  ])ictiu'esi|ue  I'ural  region  of 
the  island,  which  few  jn^i'sons  living  can  now  remember.  Its  grounds 
are  spacious  for  every  purjiose  of  the  instituticm. 

John  (t.  L(\ik«»  inherited  a  large  <'statr  from  his  father,  who  died  in 
tlie  city  of  New  York.  Having  no  lineal  desc(»ndants  of  his  own,  he 
b(H[n<?atln'd  his  ditirc  ]>ro]M»rty  to  KolHM't  Watts,  the  second  son  of  his 
most  intimate  and  chorish(Ml  fiMVnd,  John  AVatts,  and  his  heirs,  on  the 
cxpn'ss  condition  tliat  Kobert  AVatts  and  his  heii's  shoiihl  take  the  name 
of  T.cakc,  and  by  that  nann*  be  forever  known.  It  was  provide<l  that 
if  ilr.  Watts  should  <lu»  under  age  or  witliout  issue,  or  n?fuse  to  accept 
th(»  ])roperty  on  xhr  conditions,  tlu*  estate  should  be  used  for  the  estab- 

*  Tlie  names  of  the  innnnptrs  nf  tho  society  the  first  year  were  :  Mary  Hastings,  Eliza 
F.  riubboni,  Sarah  Edwards,  ElizalKth  ('.  Iloadliv.  Mjiry  A.  C.  Traoy,  Elizabeth  Leeds, 
Pliinia  Pond,  Ellru  V.  Combs,  Sarah  Van  Antwirp,  Sarah  AV.  Anthony.  Amelia  Nicholson, 
Catharine  Nash,  Marj- IJ.  Whittfmi>ro,  Cimce  r»]irrill.  Ann  TVtrie.  Hannah  Maria  Wilson, 
Ann  Gillott.  Sarah  Dominick.  Elizabt-th  W.  Hamilton,  Julia  S.  Hnntin;^on,  Elizabeth  R. 
Webb,  and  Sanh  M.  G.  Merrill.  Tlie  officers  of  the  snei<ty  for  18S-2-83  are  :  Miss  A.  M. 
Fellows,  first  direetr«'ss  ;  Mrs.  A.  (1.  Alb^n,  seetmd  diro<'tross  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Fanning. 
assistant  treasurer ;  Mrs.  A.  A.  lledfi<dd,  secretary-.  There  are  nineteen  managers,  all 
married  ladies.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hudson  and  Miss  M.  E.  Watkins  are  matrons  of  the  asylum, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Ferriss,  house  physician. 
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lishment  of  an  orphans'  home,  for  which  he  left  designs,  and  appointeil 
seven  ex-ojficio  trustees  to  receive  and  hold  the  same  M\\OTi  trust. 

The  property  was  never  accepted  by  Mr.  Watts  on  the  conditions 
named,  and  tlie  estate,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million  dollars,  was 
used  for  establishing  an  institution  which  was  incorjwrated  in  March, 
1831,  under  the  title  of  The  Leake  and  Watts  Oq)han  Asylum  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  ex-o^rio  trustees  who  accepted  the  trust 
were  Walter  Bowne,  mavor  of  tlie  citv  of  New  York  ;  Richard  Riker, 
I'ecorder  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Berrian,  D.T).,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
Xehemiah  Rogers  and  Charles  McEvers,  wardens  of  the  same  church  ; 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Kuypei^,  oldest  minister  of  the  Dutch  congregations  in 
the  city,  and  the  Rev.  William  Phillips,  oldest  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian congregations  in  the  siime  city.  On  the  firet  meeting  of  these 
trustees,  m  March,  1881,  they  adopted  a  seal  having  the  device  of  a 
kneehng  child  sup])orted  by  a  pedestal,  on  which  are  the  words, 
**  J.  G.  Leake  and  John  Watts,  Founders.'' 

The  comer-stone  of  the  Orphan  ILmie  was  laid  on  April  28,  1838. 
It  was  finished  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  oii)hans  <m  November 
15,  1843.  The  disci])line  of  the  institution  is  ])arental  in  its  nature  ; 
its  religious  insti'uction  is  non -sectarian,  and  its  secular  instruction  em- 
braces the  essential  elements  of  an  English  education.* 

The  Eastkkn  Dispensary  was  inc()r]K)rated  April  25,  1832,  and  was 
organized  in  June,  1834.  The  first  officers  were  :  Nicholas  Dean, 
president  ;  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,t  vice-president  ;  Dr.  P.  C.  Milledoler, 
secretary,  and  Zebedee  Ring,  treasurer.  The  dis{)ensary  was  established 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  city  to  meet  a  pressing  want  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  that  region.  The  district  for  which  it  provided  medical  and 
surgical  relief  is  bounded  by  the  East  River,  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
First  Avenue,  Allen  Street,  and  Pike  Street. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Eastern  DisjKinsary  (1834-82)  it  has 

♦  The  tmstees  of  the  institution  in  1882-83  were  :  Franklin  Edson,  mayor  ;  Frederick 
Smyth,  recorder  ;  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D.,  rector  of  Trinity  Church  ;  John  J.  Cisco 
and  Gouverneur  M.  Ogden,  wardens  of  Trinity  Church  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Vermilye, 
senior  minister  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ;  the  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton, 
D.D.,  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  officers  were  :  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Dix,  president  ;  John  M.  Knox,  treasurer ;  John  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  clerk  ;  Richard  M.  Hay- 
den,  superintendent. 

f  Samuel  Akerly,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  1785,  and  died  on  Staten  Island  in  July,  1845. 
He  studied  medicine  T^'ith  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill.  Dr.  Akerly  was 
a  most  benevolent  man,  and  was  a  founder  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  medical  and  scientific  journals,  and  was  the  author  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  Geology  of 
the  Hudson  River"  (1821)  and  "  Observations  on  Deafness"  (1821). 
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furnished  medical  and  surgical  treatment  to  1,054,699  patients,  vac- 
cinated 168,457  i)ersons,  dispensed  1,654,697  prescriptions,  and  ex- 
pended $170,770,  on  an  average  of  aU)ut  sixteen  cents  to  each  patient. 
The  disj)ensary  is  in  the  Essex  Market  building,  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  Grand  and  Essex  streets.* 

The  New  York  Ixstiti'tiox  for  the  Blin'i>  owes  its  existence  chiefly 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  and  Samuel  Wood.  Through  the  influence  of 
these  gentlemen  a  society  was  organizetl  in  1831  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind— not  a 
"home,''  nor  an  asylum,  nor  a  hospital,  but  a  *(•/<//<>/,  in  which  those 
unfortunates  might  receive  the  a<lvantages  of  education  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  clear  vLsion,  and  with  a  sj)ecial  regard  to  their  future 
usefulness  in  Ufe,  and  conseijuently  of  their  welfare. 

This  was  the  second  institution  for  the  bUnd  established  in  the 
Tnited  States,  yet  it  was  the  first  that  went  into  o|)eration.  It  was 
o[)ened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  March  ir»,  1S82.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  April  21,  1S31.  The  first  board 
of  managers  consisted  of  Gi<le<in  Lee,  William  I>.  Crosby,  Iliram 
Ketcham,  John  P.  Stagg,  Henry  Thomas,  George  Spring,  John  R. 
Stuvnresant,  Morris  Ketcham,  Mathew  C.  Patterson,  Thomas  W. 
Jenkins,  John  W.  Walker,  Jonathan  D.  Steel,  Silas  Brown,  Thompson 
Price,  Curtis  Bolton,  Samuel  AVixxl,  The<Klore  Dwiglit,  Frankhn  Miller, 
and  John  D.  Russ. 

The  instruction  driven  in  this  institution  is  threefold — namelv,  Intel- 
lectual,  musical,  an<l  industrial.  In  the  first  de])iirtnient  the  pupils 
are  taught  reading  (by  means  of  raisiNl  lotteis),  writing,  s|)elling, 
gnnumar,  arithmetic,  g(»ogr«q)hv,  algebra,  geomotrv,  history,  and  the 
mental  and  ])hysical  sciences.  Tiie  coinse  of  instruction  is  gradeil  and 
regular. 

In  the  musical  depaitment  instruction  is  given,  to  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  it  and  <iuaUfied  to  study  it,  in  the  rudiments,  chonis-singing, 
vocal,  piano,  orgim,  and  hannony. 

In  tli(?  mechanical  deiKirtnient  tlii*ee  branches  of  handicraft  are 
tau<rht — namelv,  mat,  broom,  cane-s*»at  an«l  mattress  makinof  ;  also 
knittint^  an<l  sewintr. 

The  fruit  of  this  nobl(»  institution  may  ])e  seen  in  many  persons  occu- 
])ying  useful  positions  in  society — merchants,  manufacturers,  insurance 
agents,  piano-tuneis.  organists,  teachers,  clergynit»n,  Jawyeis,  and  phy- 

*  The  officers  of  tli»-  <lispensiiry  for  1HK2  were  :  Jobn  IT.  Waydell.  i>resiilent  ;  Edward 
r.  Sampson,  vice-president  :  A.  W.  Weismann,  secretary  ;  Robert  H.  Crosby,  treasurer  ; 
Dr.  S.  S.  Bogert,  honse  physician. 
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sicians.     This  and  kindred  institutions  have  reUevetl  hundreds  from  the 
terrible  condition  feelingly  described  by  Alilton  : 

**  Exposed 
To  daily  frauds  contempt,  abnse,  and  wrong, 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live  ;  dead  more  than  half. 
O,  dark  !  dark  !  dark  !  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark  ;  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day  !" 

The  promise  of  Scripture  borne  on  the  title-page  of  the  reports  of 
the  institution  indicates  the  scope  of  its  work  :  ''  And  I  will  bring  the 
bUnd  by  a  way  that  they  know  not  ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that 
they  have  not  known  ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them."  * 

The  N>rsv  York  IxvStitution  for  the  IxsTRvrrioN  of  the  Blind  is 
situated  upon  high  ground  and  healthful  ])osition  in  Ninth  Avenue, 
between  Thirty-third  and  Thii'ty-fourth  streets. f 

The  New  York  Pkotestant  Episcopal  (.^ity  Mission  Sociprrr  was 
organized  in  September,  1S31,  for  the  purix)se  of  supplying,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  city.  Its 
charter,  granted  in  Ai)rii,  1833,  gave  it  the  right  to  establish  free 
churches  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  society  at  once  organized  two 
of  these  churches — namely,  the  Holy  Evangelist  and  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany.  The  former  was  put  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cutler,  and  the  latter  under  the  Rev.  Lot  Jones,  D.D.  Jfr,  Cutler, 
the  first  missionary  employed  by  the  soci(ity,  wiis  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Bi'ooklyn,  in  1S83. 

As  the  work  of  the  society  expanded,  free  mission  chapels  connected 
with  larger  Episcopal  churches  in  the  city  were  established.  For  sev- 
eral vears  this  societv  was  associated  in  Christian  work  with  another 
institution  of  the  Church — the  ^fission  to  Public  Institutions.  Finally, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  rector  of  St.  ^fichael's 
Church,  who  had  long  been  the  mainstay  of  the  latter  mission,  aided 
by  clerical  and  lay  members  of  it,  the  functions  of  the  Mission  to  Public 
Institutions  were  transferred  to  the  Citv  Mission  Societv,  and  its  mis- 
sionaries  became  the  missionaries  apiK>inted  and  su])ported  by  the 
Board  of  Citv  Missions. 

And  now  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  society.     \w.  18()5  it 

*  Isaiah  xiii.  16. 

f  The  officers  of  the  institution  for  the  year'  ending  September  30,  1882,  were  :  Augiis- 
tns  ScheU.  president ;  Robert  S.  Hone,  vice-president  ;  T.  Bailey  Myers,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  W.  C.  Schermerhorn,  corresponding  secretary  :  William  Whitewright,  treasurer  ; 
William  B.  Wait,  superintendent  ;  William  A.  Hume,  M.D.,  attending  physician. 
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foundied  the  St.  Barnabas  Home  and  Chapel,  as  a  temporary  dwelling 
for  women  and  children.  The  house  Xo.  304  Mulberry  Street,  for- 
merly occupied  by  a  most  benevolent  lady,  Mrs.  William  Kichmond,  for 
a  similar  puqx)se,  was  hired.  Mrs.  Richmond,  during  many  years  of 
self-sacrificing  labor  in  behalf  of  wandering  and  homeless  ones,  had 
there  established  such  a  home,  and  at  the  time  the  building  was  hired, 
over  its  entrance  was  the  sign,  "  Temporakv  Home  for  Women  axd 
Children.'"  The  Citv  Mission  Society  was  simplv  the  follower  of 
Mrs.  Richmond.  This  Christian  hidv,  ha^l  estabUshed  the  House  of 
Mercy  on  Eighty-sixth  Street  and  a  House  of  Reception  in  Broome 
Street,  which  she  afterward  transferred  to  No.  304  Mull)errv  Street. 
She  had  just  entered  ujx)n  a  new  field  of  duty  in  connection  with  the 
Home  for  FoundUngs,  when  her  strength  gave  way  and  she  went  to 
her  reward. 

The  St.  Barnabas  Home  and  Chajx^l  was  formally  opened  on  the 
evening  of  St.  Barnabas  day  (June  11),  l^t)5,  with  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Hiliiard  as  chaplain  of  the  institution,  wiiich  was  intended  as  a  tem- 
porary home  for  wanderers  and  a  free  place  for  public  worship.  The 
sisterhood  of  St.  Mary,  laboring  in  the  House  of  Mercy  in  Eighty -sixth 
Street  and  the  Sheltennoj  AniLs  on  Bmadwav,  offered  their  assistance 
in  the  newly  undertaken  work,  for  the  support  of  which  the  help  of 
the  benevolent  was  needed.  Nor  was  it  witliheld.  The  noble  enter- 
prise  Wius  cherished  fnnn  the  beginning.  Ynmx  June  25,  18(55,  until 
December  31st  following,  39<)  women  and  children  wei'e  i*eceived  into 
the  Homo,  and  l(»,f)<)4  meals  and  lodgings  w(»re  affonhnl,  at  a  cost  of 
$llo2.  The  Home  was  open  for  all— Protestants,  Romanists,  and 
Jews.  During  the  year  \xW  there  were  admitted  s-14  Protestants, 
482  Romanists,  and  2  Jews.  Of  thes(»,  4*I3  were  sent  to  situations,  850 
toother  institutions,  ^IW  to  fi'iends,  \M\  left  of  their  own  accord,  and 
52  were  dismissed.  There  were  given  during  that  year  51,515  meals, 
at  an  average  cost  of  7|^  cents.  Sucli  was  the  benevoU^it  woi'k  of  the 
first  full  vear  of  this  institution. 

In  connection  witli  St.  J>arnal)as  Home  an  industrial  school  was 
established,  and  a  free  reading-room  for  young  men  was  o|)ened  by  the 
St.  Barnabas  PYee  Rea(lin<r-Rooni  Association,  at  a  house  hired  as  a 
residence  for  the  clergv  of  the  missions. 

The  year  lss2  found  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  C'xiy  Mis- 
sion Society  engaged  in  faithfully  earrvinir  out  the  principles  of  iiction 
laid  down  at  the  beginning,  in  \>^'-\\^  '*  to  take  up  work  before  un- 
thought-of  or  neglected,  and  outside  of  all  churches  and  chapels  and 
other  Christian  influences,  and  carry  it  on  till  some  church  or  sj^ecial 
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or^nization  assumed  the  responsibility  thereof."  Its  work  to-day  is 
the  same  as  it  began  to  do  fifty  years  ago.  Its  field  of  operations  has 
wonderfully  expanded,  and  its  power  for  usefulness  has  proportionably 
increased.  The  result  is  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  through  this  society,  is  the  only  Christian  hodij^  as  such  (except- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  professedly  cares  only  for  its 
own  people),  that  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  regular  and 
systematic  religious  services  and  bedside  ministrations  for  *'  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men"  in  the  pubUc  institutions  of  every  kind  in  the 
city  and  on  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  society  has  three  missionaries  on  BlackwelPs  Island,  where  they 
labor  respectively  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  with  its  thousand  sick  and 
suffering  inmates  ;  the  Penitentiary  and  Workhouse,  and  the  Alms- 
house and  Lunatic  Asylum.  On  AVarcl's  Island  are  four  missionaries  of 
the  society  ministering  to  the  foreign  inmates  of  the  Homoeopathic  and 
Emigrant  hospitals,  and  one  laboi*s  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  City 
Prison  and  other  institutions  also  receive  the  regular  ministrations  of 
servants  of  the  City  Mission.  To  one  minister  is  assigned  ten  insti- 
tutions, and  he  does  what  he  can  under  the  circumstances. 

At  the  St.  Barnabas  Home  and  Chapel,  at  the  Midnight  Mission  in 
Greene  Street,  and  the  Kew  York  Infant  Asvlum  in  Sixtv-fii*st  Street, 
the  missionary  work  of  the  scxjiety  goes  steadily  forward.  The  custody 
of  the  free  reiiding-room  has  been  transferred  to  the  society,  and  the 
Industrial  School  of  the  City  [Mission  is  floui'isliing.  Tiie  assets  of  the 
society  amount  to  about  $r)8,()(H),  besides  tlie  Mary  Kosahe  Kuggles 
Fund  of  $U)0(),  and  the  Henry  Keep  Flower  Fund  of  $5U0u,  the  income 
of  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  St.  Barnabius  Home. 

The  following  items  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  City  Mission 
Society  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1SS2,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  value  of  its  laboi-s  :  At  St.  Barnabas  Home  there  were  1(),81)2  lodg- 
ings and  94,509  meals  furnished,  2412  destitute  and  homeless  women 
and  children  temporarily  cared  for,  and  114  children  admitted  into  the 
day  nursery.  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  found  shelter  and 
comfort  there  during  the  year  was  2542.  During  the  year,  1S(K)  fami- 
lies in  want  and  distress  were  visited,  and  51,931  individuals  were 
visited  for  relief  and  religious  conversation.  Besides  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  the  society  has  a  day  nursery  for  children,  and  an 
employment  society  for  women.* 

*  The  officers  of  the  society  in  1882  were  :  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  president  ex-officio ;   Rev.  Thomas  M.  Peters,  D.D.,  Rev.  William  F.   Morgan^ 
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The  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  organized  in  the  city  of 
Xevv  York  on  April  27,  1S32.  In  response  to  an  invitation  given 
to  members  of  tlie  Baptist  communion  throughout  the  country,  a 
convention  \vi\s  assembled  on  the  day  above  named,  in  the  Mulberry 
Street  Meeting-House,  New  York.  The  convention  bv  unanimous 
vote  resolved  that  it  was  '*  exi)edient  to  fonn  an  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society."  A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  society 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  Hon.  Heman  Lincoln,  of  Massachu- 
setts, ])resident  of  the  s(K»iety,  and  the  ai)i)ointment  of  twenty-seven 
vice-presidents  living  in  various  States,  and  a  large  Ixxartl  of  directors. 
At  an  adjouraed  meeting  on  ilay  1st,  William  ColgJite  was  elected 
treasurer,  Garret  X.  Bleecker  auditor,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Going  cor- 
responding secretjirj%  and  the  Kev.  William  K.  Williams  recording 
secretary. 

At  the  first  formal  meetin«i:  of  the  society,  at  the  Oliver  Street 
Church  in  Xew  York,  where  the  General  Ba])tist  Convention  for  For- 
eign Missions  was  holding  its  sessions,  the  machinery  of  the  society  was 
finally  completed  by  api>ointing  the  foUowing-nametl  persr^ns  an  execu- 
tive committee  :  The  Revs.  Archibald  ^laday,  Si>encer  H.  Cone, 
Duncan  Dunbar,  Charles  G.  Sommers,  and  C.  P.  C.  Crosby  ;  and 
Messrs.  Charles  L.  Roljerts,  (George  AV.  Houghton,  Timothy  R.  Greene, 
X'athan  Caswell,  and  William  Winterten.  The  previous  choice  of 
officers  of  the  society  was  ratified,  and  the  lieadiiuarters  of  the  associa- 
tion wei'c  fixed  at  Xew  York  Citv. 

This  niovemcMit  was  tlu*  result  of  long  and  jmiyerful  deliberation  by 
many  tliou^^litful  minds  for  veal's,  and  <rav(?  <rreat  iov  to  many  hearts. 
The  real  founder  of  the  siK-ietv  was  tho  Rev.  Jonathan  (roing,  of  Mas- 
siichusetts,  whom  Dr.  llavn<»  characterized  as  a  **  Scotch  Yankee — a 
combination  whicli  makes  tli(^  prince  of  strat(»^ists. '' 

Dr.  (loing  opened  the  campaign  of  the  R<^)eii'ty  witli  tremendoas 
ener^v.  lie  set  al)out  its  est:il)hshnient  on  a  sure  foundation.  AVith 
his  usual  zeal,  lie  sought  men  and  money  for  tlie  work.  During  the 
summer  of  ls;Ji>  he  travelled  a  thousiind  miles  in  ])ursuin;r  this  lalx)r  of 
love,  lie  gained  control  of  the*  Ihipfl^t  Iifj^n.sifnrtj,  and  made  it  an 
efficient  ortran  of  the  society  for  about  five  yeai*s,  when,  seeing  the 
enterprise  firmly  established  in  the  affections  of  his  denomination,  and 
having  full  faith  in  its  l)eing  lilxM'ully  supported,  he  accepted  the  presi- 

D.D.,  Fnulerick  S.  Winston,  Thomas  ELjloston,  vice-presidents  ;  R,  B.  TnnsttiH,  secre- 
tan'  ;  John  H.  Boynton,  treasurer  :  Rev.  C.  T.  Woodruff,  superintendent,  and  Rev.  N.  F. 
Lndluni.  tinancial  accent.  There  is  an  executive  committee  of  twcuty-five,  of  which  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  is  chairman. 
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dency  of  the  Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  in  Ohio, 
in  1837,  and  retired  from  the  executive  committee. 

At  first  an  impression  went  abroad  that  the  Foreign  and  Home  Mis- 
sion societies  were  rivals.  At  a  meeting  of  the  latter  in  1836  it  was 
formally  resolved  that  they  were  '*  twin  sisters,  and  auxiliary  to  each 
other." 

The  first  missionary  appointed  who  went  to  the  field  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Merrill,  who  was  sent  to  Michigan  Territory  and  did  brave 
and  efficient  service  there.  Other  appointments  speedily  followed, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  the  life  of  the  society  there  were  eighty 
missionaries  engaged  in  the  service. 

The  laboi*s  of  the  societv  were  extended  as  exigencies  arose.  The 
great  emigration  from  Europe  during  its  existence  greatly  and  rapidly 
enlarged  the  demands  upon  it.  The  settlement  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories  of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  population  from  North- 
ern Europe  presented  a  fruitful  field  for  missionary  labor,  and  it  has 
been  untiringly  cultivated  by  this  Home  Missionary  Society.  During 
and  after  the  great  Civil  AVar,  missionary  work  among  the  freedmen 
was  demanded  and  largely  given  by  the  society  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
instruction  and  secular  education.  This  work  began  as  early  iis  1863. 
From  that  time  until  1888  the  society  exi>ended,  in  promoting  mission- 
ary work  among  the  freedmen,  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  avowed  chief  object  of  the  s(x?iety  at  the  beginning  was  to  pro- 
mote the  ])reacliing  of  the  gospel.  Its  laborers  preach  wherever  they 
can,  organize  churches,  visit  homes  and  individuals,  establish  prayer- 
meetings,  organize  Sunday  -  schools,  distribute  religious  literature, 
build  meeting-houses,  and  thus  in  every  form  '^preach  the  gosj^el." 
The  chief  field  of  its  labor  is  in  the  newer  settlements  in  the  West  and 
among  the  Indians.  In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  AVisconsin  thei'e  is  a  large  foreign  ]X)pulation,  and  among  them  the 
great  bulk  of  its  mission  stations  are  selected.  These,  in  its  whole  field 
of  operations  in  1882,  numbered  over  four  hundral  stations,  including 
twenty  general  stations  and  fourteen  freedmen' s  schools. 

Since  its  work  began,  in  1832,  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  had 
spent  5530  years  of  labor,  organized  2765  churches,  preached  745,- 
436  sermons,  held  399,728  prayer-meetings,  made  1,735,550  rehgious 
visits,  baptized  85,381  persons,  and  in  1882  had  29,000  children  in  its 
Sabbath-schools.  The  work  is  now  prosecuted  in  forty-three  States 
and  Territories. 

Such  have  been  the  ceaseless,  untiring,  and  useful  labors  of  a  society 
formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  having 
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the  distributing  centre  of  its  enei^ies  in  the  great  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  our  Republic* 

*  The  officers  of  the  society  for  1882-83  were  :  James  L.  Howard,  president ;  J.  H. 
"^^'alker  and  John  D.  RockcfeUer,  vice-presidents ;  Joseph  B.  Hoyt,  treasurer ;  William 
Phelps  and  Joseph  Brokaw,  auditors  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Morehoase,  D.D.,  correspond* 
ing  secretary,  and  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Jutten,  recording  secretary.  The  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  is  S.  S.  Constant. 

The  materials  for  the  above  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  society  were 
drawn  from  an  historical  account  by  the  corresponding  secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Hore- 
houHe,  contained  in  a  **  Jubilee  Volume*'  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  preparedly 
and  published  by  the  society  in  iSttS. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

THE  American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the 
Friendless  had  its  origin  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  spring 
of  1 834.  At  that  time  there  appeain^d  an  abundance  of  zeal  in  benevo- 
lent work.  The  public  mind  and  conscience  had  been  powerfully  stirred 
by  revelations  of  great  need  in  such  work.  There  had  been  created  a 
strong  conviction  that  social  evils  were  rapidly  corrupting  public  morals 
and  endangering  the  purity  of  society,  and  also  a  wise  conviction  that 
an  '*  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure." 

Earnest  Christian  women,  like  those  engaged  in  the  Magdalen  Society, 
perceiving  the  danger,  resolved  to  extend  anns  of  proUctlon  to  the 
tempted  and  unfortunate,  while  their  sisters  placed  their  arms  under- 
neath the  fallen  and  wretched  to  lift  them  tip.  The  ultinuite  object 
was  the  same — salvation.  The  association  was  called  The  American 
Female  iloral  Reform  and  Guardian  Societv. 

The  Female  Guardian  Society,  as  soon  ai>  formed,  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  newspaper  (continued  until  now)  called  the  Advocate  and 
Famihj  Guardian^  which  has  ever  been  the  organ  and  helper  of  the 
association.  It  was  the  successor  in  scoi)e  and  influence  of  McDmceWa 
Journal^  which  had  done  so  much  to  bring  into  the  sunlight  the  hidden 
iniquities  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  pnme  object  of  the  Guardian  Society  was  to  promote  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  humanity  by  protecting  the  young,  the  destitute,  and  the 
friendless  of  the  gentler  sex  from  the  exposure  to  vice  and  suffering  in- 
cident to  their  condition  ;  also  to  secure  for  homeless  children,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  training  of  the  Christian  family.  In  this  work  the 
labors  of  the  society  partook  more  of  the  character  of  private  effort, 
and  was  necessarily  quite  circumscribed. 

After  the  Guardian  Society  had  labored  earnestly  and  efficiently 
about  a  dozen  years  in  its  chosen  field,  it  undertook  a  wider  range  of 
duties  and  usefulness.  It  took  measures  to  establish  a  House  of  Indus- 
try and  Home  for  the  Friendless  on  a  broad  scale.  Leading  clergymen 
and  laymen  in  the  city  were  invited  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee, 
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and  they  warmly  espoused  the  cause.*  This  committee  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  Dr.  S.  H.  Ty ng  in  the  chair,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  a 
home.  A  house  was  hired  on  Second  Street  and  First  Avenue,  and 
there  the  new  enterprise  was  inaugurated.  That  was  in  July,  1847. 
Young  girls  of  good  moral  character,  destitute_of  money,  friends,  and 
horse,  were  received,  and  girls  under  the  age  of  fourteen  and  over  three 
years,  and  boys  under  ten  and  over  three  years  of  age,  either  orphans 
or  abandoned  by  their  parents,  were  (and  are)  received  and  provided 
for  until  i)ermanent  homes  in  Christian  families  could  be  secured  for 
them  by  tuloption  or  otherwise. 

A  site  for  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  society  was  purchased  on  East 
Thirteenth  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Madison  Avenues,  and  there,  on 
May  5,  1848,  the  comer-stone  of  the  building  the  association  now  occu. 
pies  was  laid.  The  building  was  completed,  and  in  December  following 
was  occupied. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  the  Legislature  granted  the  association  a 
charter.  Its  name  was  changed  from  American  Female  Moral  Reform 
Society  to  American  Female  Guardian  Society,  and  the  privilege  of 
establishing  a  Home  for  the  Friendless  was  extended  to  it.  The  op- 
erations of  the  society  were  greatly  extended,  and  in  1857  a  Home 
Chapel  was  erected  on  Twenty-ninth  Street.  The  building  comprises 
a  chapel,  office  of  publication  of  the  Advocate,  school-room,  Dorcas- 
room,  and  work-room.  It  was  dedicated  on  June  3,  1857.  Auxiliary 
societies,  great  and  small,  were  formed  all  over  the  country  from  Maine 
to  CahfoiTiia,  and  from  every  }x>int  came  donations  of  clothing,  pro- 
visions, and  other  necessary  articles  as  offerings  of  benevolent  persons 
to  this  great  cliarity.  These  amount,  on  an  avei'age,  to  over  seven 
hundred  j)ackages  a  year.  The  society  has  established  schools.  In  1882, 
in  addition  to  its  home  school,  it  had  eleven  industrial  schools  in  various 
])arts  of  the  city,  all  well  equipped  with  teachei*s  and  implements. 

A  ''shelter"  for  unfortunate  and  destitute  women  is  provided,  and 
also  nurseries  for  children.  There  is  a  branch  home  at  Oceanport, 
New  Jersey,  known  as  the  "Wright  Memorial,  and  also  a  chapel  for  the 
children,  called  the  Roswell  Inness  Chapel,  built  largely  by  lioswell 
Smith,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  only  grandson. 

*  The  following-named  persons  composed  the  advisor^'  committee  :  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Stephen  H.  T^-ng,  Nathan  15angs,  (t.  T.  Bedell,  John  Dowling.  William  Patten,  George 
Potts,  George  B.  Cheever,  W.  W.  Everts.  J.  M.  Krebs,  and  Thomas  H.  Skinner  :  Dr.  John 
H.  Griscom,  and  Messrs.  Moses  G.  Leonard,  James  Haq)er,  E.  W.  ('hester,  Lewis 
Tappan,  S.  W.  Benedict.  Joseph  B.  Collins,  Lewis  Hallock,  J.  B.  Graham,  Francis  B, 
Sholes,  J.  S.  Taylor,  E.  E.  Miles,  and  E.  Ludlum. 
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According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  society  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1882,  there  had  been  achnitted  into  the  institution  as  tem- 
porary residents  there,  346  women,  of  whom  299  were  dismissed  to 
situations  ;  and  the  number  of  children  cared  for  during  the  year 
in  various  ways  was  553.  The  whole  number  of  children  cared  for 
since  the  opening  of  the  institution  was  about  28,000.  Much  aid  is 
given  to  out-door  }x>or.  The  average  attendance  at  the  schools  was 
over  2000.* 

The  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the  Friendless  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  of  the  magnificent  charities  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  owes  much  to  its  late  corres})onding  secretary,  Mrs. 
S.  R.  I.  Bennett,  for  its  existence,  prosperity,  and  abounding  useful- 
ness. She  was  truly  the  "home  mother,"  Hving  and  laboring  for  it 
continually.  She  died  in  1881,  in  the  very  room  where  she  had  done 
so  much  of  her  noble  work.f  The  AdcocaUy  issued  semi-monthly  at  $1 
a  year,  is  edited  by  Mi's.  Helen  E.  Brown. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  colored  pojmlation  of  the  city  of  New  York  were 
quite  numerous,  the  remnant  of  the  slave  system.  Though  nominally 
free,  they  were  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  when  they  were  in 
bondage.  They  were  heixled  together  in  tlie  lowest  localities,  and  be- 
cause they  were  of  an  enslaved  race  they  seemed  to  be  almost  beyond 
human  sympathy.  Tliey  were  mostly  excluded  from  benevolent  insti- 
tutions and  the  public  schools,  and  were  overlooked  l)y  philanthropists. 
And  when  at  length  benevolent  persons,  chiefly  among  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers,  touched  by  the  miseries  of  the  colored  iM)pulation 
of  the  city,  listened  to  their  cries  and  proposed  to  do  something  for 
their  elevation  and  comfort,  there  were  few  who  would  join  them,  so 
unpopular  was  the  idea. 

There  were  two  brave  young  women,  daughters  of  Quaker  jmrents, 
who  courageously  defied  jX)pular  prejudice,  and  proceeded  to  the  good 
work  of  establishing  a  Home  for  Orphan  Colored  Children.  It  was 
a  wise  measure  to  extend  charitv  and  benevolence  fii*st  to  the  children. 
These  two  young  women  were  Miss  Anna  Shot  well  and  Miss  Mary 

♦  The  officers  of  the  society  for  1882-83  were  :  Mrs.  Charles  C.  North,  president ;  six- 
teen vice-presidents,  residing  in  New  York  and  other  States  ;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Harris,  corre- 
sponding secretary  ;  Mrs.  Harris  Wilson,  recording  secretary  ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ambler,  visit- 
ing secretary  ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Stone,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Sarah  C.  Wilcox,  matron  of  the 
Home.  There  are  also  auditors,  a  board  of  counsellors,  an  executive  committee,  and  a 
board  of  managers  consisting  of  forty-five  ladies. 

f  Mrs.  Bennett  was  the  author  of  "Walks  of  Usefulness,"  ** Wrought  Gold,"  and 
"  Women's  Work  Among  the  Lowly,'*  a  memorial  volume  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the  Friendless. 
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Murray.     They  practically  asserted   the  equality  of  all  men  hi  the 
sight  of  their  Maker. 

Miss  Shot  well  and  Miss  Murray  resolved  to  gather  m  from  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  misery  little  colored  orphans.  They  appealed  to  the  public 
for  contributions  to  that  end.  Patiently  they  told  their  story  from 
house  to  house,  amid  much  coldness  and  ridicule,  and  finally  gathered, 
bv  small  contributions,  alxjut  ^2UO0  and  a  band  ot  twentv  ladies  who 
were  wilhng  to  undertake  the  woik  with  them. 

These  women  or<ninized  a  societv  in  lS3f),  entitled  The  Association  for 
the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans.  The  board  of  officers  consisted  of 
Martha  Codwise,  first  directress  ;  Sarah  C.  Ilawxhurst,  second  direct- 
less  :  Anna  II.  Shotwell,  secretary,  and  Marv  Murray,  treasurer. 
These  were  ail  members?  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  were 
twenty- lour  managers  ;  also  an  advisory  committee,  composed  of  Will- 
iam T.  Mott,  Kol)ert  I.  Murray,  Charles  King,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  and 
Dr.  Proudfit.     They  esta])lislio(l  a  Colored  Orphans'  Home. 

At  the  very  outset  these  gcxxl  women  encountered  deep  prejudice. 
They  sought  a  bulkling  to  hire  in  which  to  begin  their  work,  but  prop- 
erty owners  would  not  have  their  buildings  used  for  such  a  purpose, 
though  tenements  for  rent  were  in  abundance  After  a  vain  search  of 
three  months  for  a  buikling,  the  pui*suit  was  relinquished,  and  they 
manager!  to  jmrchase  a  small  wooden  building  for  8*'^0i)o,  mortgaging 
it  for  ^Oooo. 

The  Home  was  opened  in  1837,  but  so  dreadful  was  the  financial 
pressure  that  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  relinquish  the  enter- 
prise. The  utmost  economy  in  management  was  practised,  and  at  the 
close  of  sev(*n  months'  cxix^rionce,  with  a  family  of  twentv-two  chil- 
dnm,  they  had  exi>en(l(Ml  only  S:^.')4.  Tin*  house  had  ])een  furnished 
with  the  discarded  property  of  their  friends,  and  the  table  was  largely 
supplied  from  the  same  source.  TIk^  manageiN,  on  visiting  the  alms- 
house at  Bellevue,  had  found  the  colored  childivn  m  charge  of  an  in- 
tern jiemte  and  sometimes  crazy  man.  At  otluT  times  they  were 
crowded  in  with  degrjided  adults  in  unhealthful  buildings.  Some  of 
these  children  were  taken  to  the  happy  lloine,  but  most  of  them  were 
incurably  diseased. 

The  association  was  incorporated  in  ls.*]S.  In  ls42  the  common 
council  grantinl  the  association  twenty-two  lots  on  Fifth  Avenue,  l>e- 
tween  Fortv-third  and  Fortv-fourth  streets.  Thereon  a  suitable  build- 
ing  was  erected,  and  for  many  years  the  institution  struggled  against 
prejudice  and  indifference,  yet  continually  gaining  friends  and  more 
liberal  support. 
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In  July,  1863,  when  the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height,  a  dreadful  riot 
occurred  m  the  city  of  New  York,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
The  rioters  were  largely  foreign-bom  i>ersons,  chiefly  Irish  of  the  lower 
class,  whose  prejudices  against  the  colored  people  had  been  stimulated 
and  their  imaginations  inflamed  by  designing  demagogues.  In  this  riot 
they  directed  their  bhnd  fury  against  the  colored  {>eople,  and  sacked 
the  colored  Home,  where  such  noble  work  was  in  progress.  Though  it 
will  anticipate  history  somewhat,  it  seems  to  be  a])))ropriate  here  to 
introduce,  in  a  foot-note,  a  brief  narrative  of  that  event,  for  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  the  institution  we  are  considering.* 

*  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  13,  18C3.  while  the  233  inmates  of  the  asylum 
were  quietly  seated  in  the  school-room,  playing  in  the  nursery,  or  lying  on  sick-beds  in 
the  hospital  a  roaring  mob.  composed  of  several  thousand  men.  women,  and  children, 
armed  with  clubs,  bricks,  and  other  missiles,  suddenly  attacked  the  institution.  The 
Home  was  stored  with  good  furniture,  dry-goods,  bedding,  clothing,  and  provisions,  and 
the  parlor  had  just  been  newly  carpeted.  The  institution  was  out  of  debt,  and  rejoicing 
m  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  Barnett,  the  physician  of  the  asylum,  had  watched  the  movements  of  the  mob  with 
great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  in.stitution.  He  gave  the  first  alarm.  The  matron 
went  to  every  room  and  notified  each  occupant  to  assemble  at  a  given  i^lace,  where  the 
children  were  reijuested  to  engage  in  silent  prayer  to  God  for  protection.  Then,  with 
streaming  eyes,  they  were  led  down  stairs,  and  very  soon  their  ears  were  greeted  with 
the  yells  of  the  approaching  rioters. 

The  managers  had  generally  left  the  city  for  summer  residences,  and  none  but  the 
superintendent  and  his  usual  assistjints  were  there.  About  five  hundred  of  the  mob 
entered  the  building,  after  breaking  down  the  front  door  with  an  axe.  At  this  moment 
brave  John  Decker,  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department,  appeared,  with  ten  or  fifteen 
men.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  iron  will.  His  principal  force  was  at  a  large 
fire  in  Broadwaj'. 

Perceiving  the  situation,  Decker  said  to  his  men,  *'  Will  you  stick  by  me  V"  To  a  man 
they  promptly'  said,  **  We  will."  Already  the  building  had  been  set  on  fire  in  a  dozen 
places.  The  firemen  attempted  to  extinguish  the  flames,  when  they  were  threatened  with 
death  if  they  did  not  desist. 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  pass  over  our  dead  bodies,*'  replied  Decker,  and  their  exer- 
tions were  renewed,  but  in  vain.  After  the  sacking  and  pillage  were  accomplished,  the 
infuriated  rioters  strewed  combustible  materials  over  the  floors,  piled  straw  beds  in  the 
garret,  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  very  soon  the  whole  building  was  in  flames. 

During  these  proceedings  the  superintendent  and  matron  and  other  employes  had 
quietly  collected  the  children.  The  boys  were  hidden  under  the  back  piazza,  the  girls 
were  gathered  in  the  dining-room.  The  sight  of  these  poor  children  as  they  left  the 
building  in  procession  subdued  for  a  moment  the  savage  feelings  of  the  mob.  An  Irish- 
man standing  in  the  street  as  the  children  passed  along  shouted  with  a  loud  voice  : 

**  If  there  is  a  man  among  ye  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  come  and  help  these  poor 
children."  A  young  Irishman  named  Paddy  McCaffrey,  with  four  stage-drivers  and  the 
members  of  Engine  Company  No.  18,  rescued  some  twenty  of  the  orphan  children,  who 
were  surrounded  by  the  mob,  and  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  cowardly  rioters 
escorted  them  to  the  precinct  station-house. 

The  wrath  of  the  rioters  was  kindled  by  this  appeal.    The  man  was  seized  and  omelly 
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Provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  the  children  to  shelter  on 
Blackwell's  Island.  These  were  in  a  forlorn  plight.  They  had  left 
their  pleasant  home  in  ruins,  without  caps,  bonnets,  and  shoes.  They 
were  accompanied  in  their  journey  by  a  large  number  of  colored 
refugees,  who  ha<l  sought  safety  at  the  station-house.  With  a  poUce 
force  at  their  front  and  rear,  and  flanked  by  fifty  Zouayes  with  loaded 
muskets  and  gUttering  bayonets,  the  forlorn  procession  moved,  men- 
aced on  the  way  by  the  mob,  who  were  kept  liarmless  by  a  wholesome 
fear  of  bullets  and  cold  steel.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  Mer- 
chants' Relief  Committee  gave  them  aid,  and  they  were  made  comfort- 
able on  the  island  for  months.  A  commodious  dwelhng  at  Carmans- 
ville  was  hired,  altered,  and  repaired,  and  in  October  following  these 
feeble,  wearied  wanderers  were  again  in  a  pleasant  home. 

The  officers  and  servants  of  the  institution  lost  all  their  clothing  and 
other  property,  for  they  were  so  intent  u|X)n  saving  the  children  that 
thev"  did  not  care  for  themselves.  The  records  of  the  asylum,  which 
were  kept  by  the  same  secretaiy  twenty-seven  years,  were  also  de- 
stroyed. 

Tiie  lots  on  Fifth  Avenue  were  disposed  of,  and  the  present  home 
was  erected  on  One  Hundred  and  Fortv-third  Street  and  Tenth 
Avenue.  It  is  now  in  a  flouiishinor  condition.*  Durintr  the  year  1882 
there  were  402  children  in  the  Home,  of  whom  21*5  were  there  at  the 
close  of  1881.     Durinof  the  veiir  KH^  were  released  from  the  Home. 

CD  *• 

beaten,  but  the  children  were  allowe<l  to  pass  on  nnmolested.  The  superintendent  and 
matron  took  them  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Street  station-house,  where  the  whole  company 
were  protected  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  The  building  was  near  the  Seventh 
Avenue  Arsenal,  and  they  were  }:^uarded  by  volunteer  soldiers. 

At  first  the  children  were  stowed  comfortably  in  a  tier  of  cells,  but  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  rioters  were  brought  in,  some  of  them  covered  with  blood,  the  little  ones  were 
turned  out  and  compelled  to  stind  in  tlie  passi\ge-way,  for  there  was  not  room  for  them 
to  lie  down.  When  the  captain  beheld  the  forlorn  condition  of  these  helpless,  frightened, 
almost  starving  children,  he  burst  into  tears. 

At  length  a  place  was  found  for  the  little  ones  t^  lie  down.  At  midnight  they  were 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  chief  of  i)olice  calling  out  the  men.  The 
children,  supposing  the  order  was  for  them  to  turn  out  and  be  exposed  to  the  mob, 
rushed  to  a  window  with  a  simultaneous  scream.  Thev  were  soon  quitted,  and  vielded 
that  implicit  obedience  which  they  had  been  tauqht.  Food  was  abundanlly  supplied  by 
their  friends  living  in  the  neighborhood.  Tlie  superintendent  was  given  the  office  of 
provost-marshal  over  the  large  assemblage  of  colored  people  who  had  fled  to  the  station- 
house  for  protection.     These  were  fed  by  the  surplus  food  sent  in  to  the  children. 

*  The  officers  of  the  institution  for  18^3  are  :  Mrs.  Augustus  Faber.  first  directress  ; 
Mrs.  William  H.  Onderdonk,  second  directress  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Murray,  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  S.  11  Van  Dusen,  treasurer.  There  are  twenty-nine  lady  managers  and  eleven  gen- 
tlemen advisers.     O.  K.  Hutchins  is  superintendent. 
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The  average  number  of  children  in  the  Home  during  the  year  was  282. 
The  whole  number  received  since  June  9,  1837,  is  2640.  There  is  a 
flourishing  school  in  the  institution. 

The  two  originators  of  the  association,  Misses  Anna  H.  Shotwell 
and  Mary  Murray,  have  gone  to  their  reward.  Miss  Murray  married 
Lindley  Murray  Ferris,  and  after  her  marriage  lived  many  years  m 
Poughkeepsie.  She  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  institution  until  she 
left  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  her  varied  duties  as  wife  and  mother 
and  great  activities  in  church  afifairs  in  her  new  home,  she  always 
maintained  the  deepest  interest  in  the  asylum.  Mrs.  Ferris  died  on 
September  20,  1881.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  association,  Miss 
Sarah  F.  Underbill,  still  lives.     She  lias  been  a  manager  from  the  first. 

The  Colored  Home  and  HosprrAL. — About  the  year  1837  Miss  Mary 
Shotwell  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Chester,  two  benevolent  ladies,  obtained 
support  for  several  colored  persons  in  a  dwelling-house.  Afterward 
they  hired  a  large  frame  house  in  Eleventh  Street,  where  they  sup- 
])orted  twelve  to  sixteen  persons  until  they  were  removed  to  Woodside, 
a  home  afterward  provided  by  an  iissociation  of  women. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839  Mi*s.  Maria  Banyar,  Miss  Jay,  Mrs.  William 
W.  Chester,  Miss  Few,  Mrs.  Mott,  Miss  Miller,  Mi's.  Chrystie,  Mrs. 
Goddard,  Mrs.  Innis,  and  Miss  M.  Shotwell  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Banyar,  Xo.  20  Bond  Street,  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition 
of  the  colored  }X)|)ulation  of  the  city,  and  to  devise  a  plan  for  an  alle- 
viation of  their  sufferings.  Miss  Shotwell  suggested  a  plan,  and  Miss 
Jav  made  a  donation  of  §1000  for  carry intr  it  out. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  these  earnest  women  a  board  of  man- 
agers was  appointed,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  society  was 
organized  under  the  title  of  The  Society  for  the  Ilelief  of  Worthy 
Aged  Colored  Persons.  The  officers  chosen  were  Mrs.  Anna  Mott, 
first  directress  ;  Miss  Mary  Shotwell,  second  directress  ;  Miss  Few, 
treasurer  ;  IVIiss  A.  II.  Livingston,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  adviser. 
There  were,  besides,  seven  managers  appointed. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  twelve  j)ersons  were  presented  as 
worthy  of  relief,  and  for  the  first  four  years  the  pensioners  were 
accommodated  in  a  building  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  called 
Woodside.  In  1842  Mr.  Horsburgh  gave  the  society  $2000.  This  was 
the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building. 

In  1845  the  society  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  The  Society 
for  the  Support  of  the  Colored  Home,  and  the  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building.  The  next  year 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  conmiissioners  of  the  poor  for  the 
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Home  to  receive  all  the  colored  paupers  of  the  city  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  compensation.  In  1847  Mrs.  Maria  Shatzel  bequeathed  to  the  Ilome 
$10,000  for  the  support  of  a  lying-in  department. 

In  1848  the  society  purchased  forty-four  lots  of  ground  on  First 
Avenue,  between  Sixty-fourth  and  Sixty-fifth  streets,  and  began  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  buildings  since  occupied  by  the  institution. 
The  good  work  has  l>een  carried  on  successfully,  and  its  field  of  useful- 
ness hjis  constantly  widene<l. 

In  view  of  its  thoroughly  organized  medical  department,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Xew  York  granted  the  society  the  privilege  of  haA^- 
ing  the  word '' hospital  "  aj)pended  to  its  corj)orate  title,  and  it  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Coloi^ed  Home  and  Hospital.  It  being  the 
only  hospital  for  colored  j^eople  in  the  city,  its  <luties  (as  well  as  its 
usefulness)  have  gi-eatly  increjised. 

The  Home  and  Hospital  consists  of  four  distinct  departments — 
namely,  hospital,  home  for  the  aged  and  indigent,  nursery,  and  lying- 
in  department.  The  nui'sery  enibnices  children  over  three  years  of  age 
who  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  The 
average  number  in  that  department  in  L'^S^  was  about  twenty.  Xo 
special  religious  denomination  is  represented  in  the  government  of  the 
institution.  The  grc^ater  numbei*  of  the  inmates  l)eing  Methodists,  the 
chosen  chaplain  is  a  ilethodist  minister.  ^Nfinisters  of  other  denomina- 
tions are  invited  to  the  ]>erf(jrmanee  of  religious  services.* 

The  SoriKTY  fok  thk  Kklikf  <>f  Half  Okimiax  and  Destttute  Chil- 
DRKN  in  the  citv  of  Xew  York  was  oriifaiiized  in  the  vear  18*35.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  on)han  asvhims  in  the  eitv.  One  was  Prot- 
estant,  admitting  full  oiphans  only,  and  the  other  was  lioman  Catho- 
lic, which  was  o\)(m  aliie  to  those  who  had  lost  one  or  both  parents. 
There  was  not  at  that  time  anv  institution  in  the  Tnited  States  which 

« 

aimed  to  eare  for  that  im])ortant  elass  of  ehildrc^n  who,  by  the  loss  of 
one  parent,  were  fre(|uently  k^ft  as  helpless  and  dc^stitute  as  if  both  had 
been  removed  ])V  death. 

Attention  was  first  calltMl  to  this  neeessitv  l>v  the  story  told  of  a  de- 
voted  mother — a  servant- woman  who  Ix^came  a  widow.  She  had  two 
small  children  dejK^nding  u])on  her  earnings  for  their  support.     They 

*  The  officers  of  the  Colored  Home  and  Hospital  in  1H82  were  :  Miss  Mary  W.  Booth, 
first  directress  :  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge,  second  directress  :  Mrs.  James  B.  Colgate,  treas- 
urer ;  Miss  Monell,  corresponding  secretary',  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Booth,  recording 
secretary'.  It  has  twenty-one  lady  managers,  nn  executive  committee,  an  advisory  board, 
and  physician.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Bickerton  was  snperintendent,  and  ^Irs.  E.  Hagar, 
matron. 
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could  not  be  taken  into  the  family  where  she  lived,  and  she  procured 
board  for  them  elsewhere.  For  this  she  was  compelled  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  wages  she  was  earning,  leaving  nothing  wherewith  to  buy 
clothing  for  herself  or  children.  So  she  left  her  place  ot  service  in  the 
city  and  went  with  her  children  into  the  country. 

The  story  of  this  loving  mother  was  told  to  a  few  benevolent  ladies, 
who  conceived  a  plan  for  a  Protestant  asylum  for  children  similarly 
situated.  At  an  appointed  day  seven  of  them  met  to  digest  and  arrange 
their  plans.  They  organized  a  society,  appointed  managers,  opened 
a  subscription,  Avhich  netted  $75,  and  with  that  small  sum  began  the 
enterprise.  That  organization  took  ])lace  on  the  evening  before  the 
great  fire  of  December  IH,  18*^>5.  A  basement  room  in  White  Street 
was  hired  for  the  beginning  of  the  benevolent  work,  a  matron  wjis 
engaged,  and  she  l)egan  her  duties  in  taking  care  of  four  children. 

The  lady  in  whose  family  the  ])oor  Avidow  lived,  and  who  related  the 
story  to  friends,  was  Mrs.  William  A.  Tomlinson. 

The  following  ladies  formed  the  first  board  of  officers*  of  the  Half 
Orphan  Asylum  :  All's.  William  A.  Tomlinson,  fii>;t  directress  ;  Mrs. 
James  Boonnan,  second  directress  ;  Airs.  J.  W.  Wheeler,  secretary  ; 
Mrs.  N.  Littlefield,  treasuroi*.  The  executive  committee  was  composed 
of  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  Airs.  Boonnan,  Afrs.  Wheeler,  Airs.  E.  Wainwright, 
and  Mrs.  Levi  Coit.  A  board  of  managers  composed  of  twenty-six 
ladies  was  organized. 

Within  a  few  months  a  house  was  hired  on  Twelfth  Street,  and  the 
number  of  children  hjul  increased  to  fifty-nine.  Tliis  enterprise  soon 
found  generous  supporters — among  the  most  munificent  of  these  was 
the  late  James  Boonnan.  The  institute  was  incorporated  in  April,  1837, 
under  the  name  of  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Half  Orphan  and 
Destitute  Children  in  the  City  of  Xew  York.  In  the  following  year 
the  society  purchased  a  house  on  Tenth  Street.  It  was  soon  too  small, 
and  finally  the  present  home  was  erected  at  No.  67  West  Tenth  Street. 

The  Protestant  Half  Orphan  Asylum  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  its 
special  sphere  of  duty.  Its  means  have  enlarged  with  its  growth  in 
usefulness.  Its  officers  for  1882  were  :  Mrs.  George  D.  Phelps,  first 
directress  ;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Bradley,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Campbell, 
superintendent. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Decade  (1840)  wjis  312,700,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
nearly  110,000.  The  business  of  tlic  city  in  almost  every  department 
had  increased  in  proix>rtion,  and  it  was  giving  a  sure  promise  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  cities  of  the  world. 
London  then  contained  nearly  2,000,000  inliabitants,  including  its  sub- 
urbs, and  Paris  about  920,000.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Xew 
York  City  proper  had  expanded  in  value  from  about  $55,000,000  in 
1830  to  over  $100,000,000  in  1840. 

Within  twent}'^  years  the  city  had  doubled  in  size  by  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  older  part  of  the  city  had 
been  rebuilt,  particularly  its  stores  and  warehouses.  Many  of  these 
were  of  granite  and  marble,  and  l)rown  freestone  was  beginning  to 
be  used  in  veneering  the  fronts  of  tlie  better  class  of  new-built  resi- 
dences. Of  the  latter  manv  olemint  houses  had  been  erected  in  East 
Broadway,  St.  Mark's  Place,  Bond  Street,  and  on  Washington  S(juare, 
of  fine  brick,  with  white  marble  trimmings  and  marble  steps  and  porti- 
cos. These  localities  were  then  contending  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
exclusively  fashionable  portion  of  the  city  in  its  newest  j)ai't.  The  city 
was  then  partly  lighted  with  gas  and  partly  with  oil. 

The  public  squares  and  promenades  in  the  compact  part  of  the  city 
were  yet  very  few.  The  Battery  still  held  its  j)re-eminence  as  a  fash- 
ionable as  well  as  ]X)pular  resort  for  cool  shade  and  fresh  air  in  sum- 
mer-time, but  it  was  becoming  too  far  away  from  the  upper  borders  of 
the  city  to  hold  that  pre-eminence  long.  The  only  other  scjuares  or 
raaUs  in  the  citv  at  that  time  were  the  Citv  Hall  Park,  St.  John's 
Park,  Washington  and  Tompkins  squares.  St.  John's  S(juare  was 
not  open  to  the  pubhc,  but  was  held  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ])roperty- 
owners  around  it.  It  was  then  a  beautifully  shaded  ])ark,  the  trees 
having  been  selected  for  their  affinities  by  tlie  elder  Michaud.  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  city  had  now  ex- 
tended to  Twelfth  Street. 

The  year  1840  was  marked  by  one  of  the  most  excitable  and  de- 
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moralizing  political  campaigns  ever  known  in  this  country,  not  only  in 
the  city  of  New  York  but  throughout  the  Republic.  It  was  a  canvass 
for  the  oifice  of  President  of  the  United  States.  The  rival  candidat<?s 
were  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  in  the  Presidential  chair,  and  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  the  popular  miUtary  leader  in  the  North -West 
in  the  war  of  1812-15.  Van  Buren  was  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  General  Harrison  of  the  Whig  party.  Ex-Governor 
John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

The  usual  trick  of  demagogues  in  fonnulating  a  "  war-cry"  and  pro- 
viding a  symbol  of  the  party  or  the  candidate  to  catch  the  ear  and 
enlist  the  symi>athies  of  the  illiterate  and  unthinking  multitude  was 
now  resorted  to.  Harrison  having  teen  associated  with  pioneer  life 
in  the  West,  the  log-cabin  was  chosen  as  his  s\nnbol.  The  fiction  was 
industriously  circulated  that  he  was  living  in  a  log-cabin  in  Ohio  ;  that 
he  was  verj''  hospitable  ;  that  the  *'  latch-string"  of  his  door  was 
always  '^  out,"  and  that  every  guest  was  regaled  with  flagons  of  hard 
cider.  This  fiction  was  coupled  with  the  battle-cry  of  "  Tippkcaxoe 
AND  Tyler  too,"  and  a  log-cabin  wtis  adopted  as  the  s>Tnlx)l  of  Harri- 
son, and  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  as  the  symbol  of  his  generous  hospital- 
ity. Log-cabins  were  erected  lUl  over  the  country — in  villages,  cities, 
and  in  rural  districts— as  rallying-places  for  ]X)liticians  and  the  electors, 
in  each  of  which  hard  cider  was  dispensed  to  every  comer,  young  and 
old,  as  freely  as  water. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  a  log-cabin  was  erected  in  nearly  every 
wanl,  wiierein  cider  flowed  in  an  almost  peq)etual  stream.  Horace 
Greeley,  who  had  been  engaged  in  unsuccessful  journalism  (pecuniarily) 
in  the  citv  for  al>out  seven  vears,  conducting]:  tlie  X^fr  Yftrhr  and  the 
Jeffrrxon'mn,  was  engaged  by  Thurlow  Weed  and  his  ]X)litical  friends  in 
Albany  to  edit  a  campaign  pa]>er,  which  was  called  the  Tjuj-Cahni^  for 
s|)ecial  efFoi-t  in  tlie  city  of  New  York.  It  proved  to  be  a  mighty 
})aitisan  power,  and  with  the  aid  of  otlier  agencies  it  overturned  the 
Democratic  ])artv  in  the  citv.  Tlie  couise  <jf  V»in  lUiren  in  reofaixi  to 
finances  during  tlie  distressful  times  of  ls:37-'3S  had  made  him  unjx)pu- 
lar  with  the  commercial  community,  and  a  ]>oliticaI  tidal  wave,  like 
that  of  1S^2,  sw(^])t  ov(»r  the  country  and  carried  Harrison  and  Tyler 
into  olKce.  Harrison  lived  onlv  a  montli  after  his  inautruration  as 
President,  and  Tvler  l)ecame  liis  constitutional  successor. 

Mr.  (ireelev's  conduct  of  the  Ijuj-dihln  fully  attested  his  pre-eminent 
alnhty  as  a  ])olitical  writer,  and  tin*  qualities  which  constitute  a  skilful 
journalist.  He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  The  great  Whig 
party  as  a  botly  appreciated  his  powers.     The  Whig  leadei*s  j>erceived 
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the  necessity  of  a  cheap  Whig  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  all 
of  those  then  published  being  ''blanket-sheets."  Mr.  Greeley  was 
appealed  to,  to  establish  such  a  newspaper.  He  pondered  the  matter 
during  the  winter  of  1840-41.  A  Whig  President  would  fill  the  chair 
of  state  ;  the  Whig  party  was  in  the  ascendency  in  the  Union  ;  the 
prospect  seemed  encouraging  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  he  resolved  to 
undertake  it.  With  a  small  capital  in  money,  but  a  largo  capital  of  in- 
dustry, patience,  strong  will,  and  faith,  he  estabhshed  tlie  New  York 
Trihune  immediately  after  the  inaun:uration  of  President  HariMson  in 
the  spring  of  1841. 

Mr.  Greeley  needed  a  business  manager  for  his  newspaper,  for  in  that 
capacity  he  was  deficient  in  ability.  He  soon  found  just  the  man  for 
the  place  in  Thomas  McElrath,  a  young  lawyer  by  profession,  who 
had  been  an  active  and  intelligent  book-publisher,  lie  took  hold  of 
the  business  oar  of  the  TrUnnw  in  July,  1841,  and  to  his  energy,  skill, 
and  enter{)rise  in  the  early  management  of  the  ])aper  was  due  its  finan- 
cial success.  The  Tribune  encountered  fierce  opposition  at  the  begin- 
ning from  rival  jniblications. 

From  the  beginning  the  Tr!hiine  Avas  consj)icuously  individual  in  its 
course  in  regard  to  men,  events,  and  oj)inions.  It  was  jdways  ready  to 
advocate  any  measure  that  schemed  to  promise  ])enefit  to  mankind.  It 
was  ever  a  manly  champion  of  new  idc^as  and  j)r()jects,  and  when  satis- 
fied that  one  of  its  foster-children  was  unworthy  of  further  support  it 
abandoned  it  in  the  siime  manly  way.  In  conseciuence  of  its  advocacy 
or  discussion  of  novel  doctrines  in  morals,  religion,  politics,  and  social 
fife,  which  the  critics  of  its  editor  grouped  under  the  vague  head  of 
''  isms,"  it  was  often  su])jected  to  severe  animadvei*sions. 

In  the  year  after  the  Tnhune  was  established  there  were  nine  cheap 
cash  journals  and  seven  *'  sixpenny  sheets"  pu])lishe(l  daily  in  New 
York.  There  were  also  five  Sunday  paj)ei's  and  six  Saturday  papers 
pubhshed.''^  The  daily  ])apei*s  luul  an  aggregate  circulaticjn  of  92,700  ; 
the  weekly  papers  of  88,500.  The  Sun  (one  cent)  had  the  largest  cir- 
culation— 20,000  ;  the  Herald  (two  cents)  the  next  largest — 15,000, 


♦  The  cheap  newspapers  in  New  York  in  1842  were  the  S'^yj,  Herald,  Irihune,  Aurora, 
Morning  Post,  Plebeiaiu  Chronicle,  Union,  and  Tatkr.  The  **  sixpenny  sheets"  were  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Commercial  Adrertitier,  Express,  American,  Ei^n- 
ing  Post,  and  Stayidard.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  had  then  a  daily  circulation  of  7500. 
The  Saturday  papers  were  the  Brother  Jonathan,  Xew  Witrld,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Whip. 
Flash,  and  Rake.  The  Xew  World,  edited  by  Park  Benjamin,  had  a  weekly  circulation  of 
8000.  The  Sunday  papers  were  the  Atlas,  Times,  Mercury,  and  Xeic  Suiiday  Herald.  The 
latter  had  a  circulation  of  9000. 
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and  the  Tribune  (one  cent)  had  9,500.  It  was  compelled  soon  to 
advance  its  price  to  two  cents.  At  one  time  subsequently  the  cir- 
culation of  the   Weekly  Tribuiie  attained  a  circulation  of  200,000. 

The  Tribune  still  flourishes  as  a  leading  daily  journal  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Its  founder  (Horace  Greeley)  died  from  the  eflFects  of  overwork 
of  the  brain  late  in  1872,  but  it  continues  to  be  marked  by  great  ability 
in  its  management.  It  is  to-day  worthy  of  the  great  editor  who 
founded  it.* 

One  of  the  greatest  inventions  in  connection  with  the  art  of  printing 
since  Faust  and  Guttenberg  lived  was  made  in  Xew  York  at  about  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  the  Tribune.  That  invention  was  the  ''light- 
ning press,"  devised  by  Richard  M.  Hoe,  eklest  son  of  Robert  Hoe, 
one  of  the  earUest  printing-[)ress  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York. 

Richard  M.  Hoe's  father,  the  founder  of  the  finn  of  R.  M.  Hoe  &  Co., 
was  a  native  of  Lancasliire,  England,  where  he  was  bom  in  1784.     His 


♦  Horace  Greeley  was  bom  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  in  February,  1811.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer,  was  educated  at  a  common  school,  learned  the  printer's  trade  at  Poultney, 
Vermont,  and  in  August,  1831,  found  his  way  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  employed 
in  his  trade.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  one^snt  newspaper.  In 
1834,  in  connection  with  Jonas  Winchester,  he  established  77<e  Xew  Yorker^  a  literary 
weekly  paper,  of  which  he  was  editor.  It  (continued  seven  years,  but  was  not  pecuniarily 
successful.  After  the  political  '*  hard  cider"  campaign  in  1840  he  established  the 
Dribune,  the  career  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1848,  and  in  1851  ho  visited  Europe  the  first  time.  His  course  at  times  during  the 
Civil  War  ^vas  ratht^r  eccentric.  He  was  one  of  Jefferson  Davis's  bail  bondsmen  before 
that  person  was  indicted  for  treason,  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1>^*U.  In  ISCl)  he  v.as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  Y(jrk.  In  1h7'2.  though  always  a  "Whig  and 
Republican  in  p.»litii*s,  Mr.  Greeley  aci-epted  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Tnited  States  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  defeated.  His  intense  menial  and 
physical  laV)ors  durin*:?  that  campaii^n,  workin*^  upon  a  brain  that  had  been  overtaxed  for 
many  years,  prostrated  his  nervous  syste-m.  Added  to  these  causes  was  ])ainful  watch- 
ing at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife  at  the  close  of  the  campaign.  He  died  at  his  home 
at  Chappaqua,  in  November,  1872. 

H(>rac(j  Gneley  was  a  great  man.  He  was  honest,  conscientious,  ever  tme  to  his  con- 
victions, faithful  in  everything.  His  errors  were  of  the  heatl,  not  of  the  heart.  The 
latter  was  largo  enough  to  embnice  .sympathy  for  all  human  kind. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  the  author  of  several  important  books.  The  most  pretentious  one  of 
anv  was  **  The  American  Contiict."  a  hist<»rv  «»f  the  Civil  War  in  America.  He  ha<l  for- 
merly  (lKi3<j)  published  a  *'*  Historv' of  the  Stni'^^le  for  Slavery  Extension."  His  death 
produced  a  profound  impression  of  regret  throui^hont  the  country.  Good  men  of  all 
parties  mourned  his  loss.  His  boily  lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  for  one  day, 
where  it  was  visited  by  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  whose  emotions  attested  the  love  and 
reverence  thev  felt  for  the  dead  editor  and  the  friend  of  man. 
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father,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  apprenticed  him  to  a  caipenter.  Robert 
was  a  bright,  ambitious  boy.  Attracted  by  {iccounts  of  the  far  greater 
faciUties  for  advancement  in  the  business  of  hfe  offered  in  tlie  United 
States  than  in  his  own  country,  and  the  chances  for  the  enjoyment  of 
poUtical  and  social  freedom  here,  Robert  purchased  the  remainder  of 
the  period  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
landed  at  the  city  of  New  York.  On  his  firet  tu'rival  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  benevolent  httle  Scotchman,  Grant  Thorburn,  who 
kept  plants  and  seeds  for  s<ile  in  a  building  on  Cedar  Street,  once  occu- 
pied as  a  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  tvont  of  which  he  liiul  a  pretty 
flower  garden.  The  lad  could  not  get  work  at  his  trade  on  account  of 
the  yellow  fever,  and  he  lijul  no  money.  The  kind  seedsman  olfered  to 
board  him  until  he  could  find  employmont.  A  week  after  ho  entered 
Thorburn's  dwelling  he  wius  seized  w^itli  the  fever  and  nearly  died. 
Mrs.  Thorburn  nursed  him  tenderly,  and  he  recovered.  The  recipient 
of  this  favor  in  the  hour  of  his  great  need  gratefully  remembered  the 
act,  and  the  homes  of  his  children  were  ever  open  to  Grant  Thorburn 
as  a  welcome  guest  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety  yeai's. 

Young  Iloe  s(X)n  establislied  himself  as  a  mastic  car[)enter,  mamed 
a  daughter  of  Matthew  Smith,  of  Westchester,  witliina  little  more  than 
a  year  after  his  arrival  ;  formed  a  business  partnoi*sliij)  with  one  of  her 
brothers,  and  continued  in  the  business  of  carpenter  and  printer's  joiner 
for  many  years,  llis  brother-in-law,  Peter  Sujitli,  invented  a  printing 
press,  and  Iloe  and  Smith  engaged  in  tlic^  manufacture  of  presses.  On 
the  death  of  these  two  brothel's  in  1S2»3,  Mr.  lloo  succeeded  to  the 
entire  business,  giving  em])loyment  to  only  a  few  men,  and  in  1825  he 
publicly  announced  himself  as  a  ])rinting-|)ress  manufacturer. 

When  Mr.  Iloe  heard  of  tlu^  introduction  in  England  of  the  flat-bed 
cylinder  printing  press,  he  sent  an  intelligent  mechanic  thither  to  ex- 
amine it.  His  report  caused  the  alert  and  ingcMiious  Iloe  to  make  great 
improvements  in  the  jn^ess  and  ])egin  the  manufactui'e  of  pn^ssc^s  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  S(X)n  in  genei'al  use  here.  In  1882  his 
health  failed,  and  he  rehnquished  the  business  to  his  eldest  son,  Richard 
M.  Hoe,  and  Matthew  Smith,  son  of  his  old  paHner. 

Robert  Hoe  died  the  next  vear,  at  the  a<jre  of  fort  v-nine.  Soon  Jifter- 
ward  the  new  finn  erected  quite  extensive  buildings  for  tluMr  business 
on  the  comer  of  Broome  and  Sheriff  streets,  in  the  east(Tn  |)ai't  of  the 
city,  where  now  (1S83),  in  greatly  extended  acconnnodations,  the  most 
of  their  work  in  the  manufacture  of  circular  saws  and  ])rinting  ])resses 
is  carried  on.  They  have  also  quite  extensive  works  at  the  old  place  of 
business  in  Gold  Street. 
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Mr.  Smith  died  in  1842,  when  Richard  M.  Hoe  associated  in  busi- 
ness with  himself  his  two  brothers,  Robert,  Jr.,  and  Peter  S.,  under 
the  present  firm  name  of  R.  M.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Richard  ]M.  Hoe  is  a  remarkable  inventor.  He  was  bom  in  the  citv 
of  Kew  York  in  1812.  In  1837  he  patented  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England  a  new  metliod  for  grinding  circular  siiws  which  is  now 
universally  use<l.  In  1840  api)eared  his  most  wonderful  invention,  the 
*' lightning  printing  press,''  better  known  as  the  rotiiry  press.  The 
form  of  ty|)e  is  secured  upon  the  surfjice  of  a  liori7x>ntiil  cylinder,  and 
prints  at  every  revolution  as  many  pajiers  as  it  has  impression  cyUn- 
ders.  At  firet  there  were  four  cvlinders  ;  these  were  fimiUv  increased 
to  ten,  giving  the  press  a  capacity  for  making  2<),(X)0  impressions  in 
an  hour,  on  one  side  of  the  sheet.  This  press  soon  superseded  every 
other  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  in  cities  on  the  continent 
of  Euro]3e,  and  in  Australia. 

It  was  not  long  before  !Mr.  Iloe  produced  an  evidence  of  his  genius 
still  more  wonderful  than  his  simple  rotary  press.  It  is  known  as  the 
web  |K)rfecting  press.  It  is  cajwible  of  printing  on  a  continuous  web  or 
roll  of  pajKjr  several  miles  in  length,  tm  lK>th  sides  of  the  roll  at  the 
same  time,  and  cutting  off  and  folding  ready  for  the  carrier  from 
15,000  to  20,000  {perfected  newspajwi's  an  h(^ur  !  The  pa])er  is  drawn 
through  the  press  at  the  rate  of  one  thousiind  feet  a  minute.  The 
Tribune — the  little  penny  sheet  in  1841 — is  now  (1883)  printed  on  a 
web  perfecting  press  at  the  regular  rate  of  15,000  an  hour. 

The  growtli  of  Iloe^'s  ostaijlislinicnt  is  a  C(>ns])icuous  exam])le  of  the 
mitiflitv  expansion  of  biisiiu^ss  in  tlu?  citv  of  Xew  York  (lurin<i:  the  last 
fiftv  v('ai>;.  In  1^4*J  it  was  carried  on  in  a  small  wav  in  Gold  Street. 
JS'ow  its  ll(M)r  room  would  cover  several  acres.  Their  main  estab- 
lishnKMit  covers  consiilei'ablv  more  than  one  entire  l)l(K'k,  bounded  by 
(Ti'an<l,  l>rooine.  Sheriff,  andColmnbia  streets.  Th(»  main  sti'uctui'e,  on 
the  corner  of  (4i*aml  and  Sherilf  streets,  is  six  stories  in  h(M<rht  ;  the 
reniaiiuler  are  four  stories  in  heiirlit.  The  total  surface  of  floor-ix)om 
amounts  to  over  -Joojhk)  square  feet,  or  over  four  acres;  in  all  the 
Avork-shops  tli(^  floor  room  is  e(|ual  to  iive  acres  in  extent. 

The  total  number  of  peisons  ein])loye(l  in  the  several  (»stal>lishments 
at  the  be'nnninLT  <>f  the  vear  1^^.*>  was  over  I'MM)  ;  the  vearlv  amount 
of  waircs  paid  was  s7;)0,ni>o,  and  the  nuni])er  of  apprentices  was  about 
250.  For  the  benefit  of  tlu'  latter  the  proprietoi>;  furnish  an  evening 
school  durin^r  the  winter  months,  in  which  mechanical  drawinir  is 
tau<rht  two  eveniuiTS  in  a  week  and  matluMuatics  one  ev(»nin<i:  a  week 
to   (^acli    Ijoy.      Every    apprentice  is  com|)elle<l  to  attend  this  school. 
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Ifo  charge  is  made  for  their  tuition  ;  on  the  contrary,  each  apprentice 
receives  a  good  lunch,  consisting  of  sandwiches  and  coffee,  after  leav- 
ing work  and  before  going  into  the  class.  The  head  teacher  in  this 
evening  school  devotes  his  whole  time  to  this  work  and  in  visiting  the 
sick  and  poor  among  the  workmen. 

In  the  estabhshment  of  R.  Iloe  &  Co.  (Richard  M.,  Peter  S.,  and  Rob- 
ert Hoe)  is  a  shop  benefit  society  of  over  8()()  membei's,  who  by  means  of 
co-operation  ai*e  enabled  to  buy  necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale prices.  In  the  year  1882  the  purchasing  committee  of  the  society 
bought  and  distributed  among  the  subscribers  (all  members)  about  400 
tons  of  cotil,  300  barrels  of  flour,  and  8()0()  pounds  of  coflfee,  at  wiiole- 
sale  prices,  thereby  saving  much  to  the  workmen. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co  have  a  branch  of  their  establishment  in  Chicago  and 
also  in  London.  Their  saw  Imsiness  is  very  large,  and  the  manufacture 
of  printing  presses  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  articles  for  the  use  of 
printers,  is  very  extensive.  At  a  reccmt  visit  of  tlie  waiter  to  their 
estabhshment  there  w^ere  over  200  macliinc  printing  ])resses  in  course  of 
construction,  most  of  them  alreadv  oixlered.  Tlie  tools  used  in  their 
business  are  valued  at  ^1,000,000. 

Immediately  associated  with  the  invention  of  tlie  printing  ])ress  are 
the  arts  of  ty|>e-making,  .stereotyping,  and  eh^'trotyping,  which  are 
now  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the  city  of  New  York.  During  the 
second  decade  type-making  and  stereoty])ing  had  assumed  large  projwr- 
tions  in  that  city,  wlierein  the  latter  j)rocess  was  tii'st  introduced  in  the 
vear  1813  bv  David  Bruce,  brother  of  (Teor<3:e  l>ruce,  tlie  latter  the  most 
eminent  type-founder  in  Xew  York  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years. 

David  Bruce  sailed  from  Leith,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1703,  and 
landed  at  Philadelphia.  His  brother  George  reached  the  same  city 
from  Scotland  tAvo  vears  later,  when  ho  was  about  fourti^en  voars  of 
age.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  Phila(lel))hia.  In  1708  the  yellow 
fever  drove  the  brothers  from  that  citv.  Th(»v  iourneved  to  New 
York,  thence  to  Albany,  where  they  both  obtained  employment  in  a 
printing  office  a  while  ;  but  they  returned  to  Xew  York  in  the  fall, 
walking  the  whole  distance,  and  made  that  city  their  permanent  abode. 
In  1806  they  started  a  book  printing  office,  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Pearl  streets,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  jirinting  of  ''  Lavoi- 
sier's   Chemistrv"    was    offered  them.     Thev  had  neither  an  office, 

t/  » 

tjrpe,  nor  press,  yet  they  resolved  to  undertake  the  commission.  They 
lx)rrowed  a  font  of  type  and  a  printing  press,  and  they  executed  the 
work  promptly. 

Desirous  of  doing  their  work  better,  they  explained  their  projects  to 
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an  acquaintance  in  Philadelphia,  Adam  Ramage  (inventor  Of  a  printing 
press  and  a  standing  press),  and  asked  him  for  a  standing  press  on 
credit.  He  sent  one  to  them,  and  it  was  the  first  standing  press  for 
smoothing  printed  sheets,  which  the  printers  of  that  city  considered  an 
unnecessiuy  innovation.  The  printing  of  the  book  greatly  pleased 
their  employere,  and  work  flowed  in  abundantly.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  they  had  nine  presses  at  work. 

David  liruce  went  to  England  in  1812.  Earl  Stanhope  had  just 
completed  the  contrivance  of  a  new  method  of  stereotyping  by  immer- 
sion, ilr.  Bruce  bought  the  secret  and  i>artly  learned  the  process. 
Returning  to  Xew  York  in  1813,  the  brothers  made  arrangements  for 
introducing  the  process  into  this  country.  By  i)erseverance  they  over- 
came many  obstacles.  David  invented  the  planing  machine,  which 
overcame  the  objection  that  the  plates,  as  cast,  were  of  irregular  thick- 
ness. He  also  invented  mahogany  shifting  blocks  to  bring  the  plates 
to  ty])e  height.  Ha\ing  sunnounted  all  difficulties,  they  stereotyped  the 
Kew  Testament  in  lx)urgeois  ty{>e  in  1814,  the  first  l)ook  ever  printed 
from  stereotyj)e  plates  in  America.  They  ma<le  two  sets  of  plates,  one 
for  thenLselves  and  one  for  ilatthew  Carey  of  Philadelphia.  An  Eng- 
Ushman  named  AVatts  and  ilr.  Fay,  father  of  the  author  and  diplomat, 
Theodore  S.  Fay,  afterward  brought  stereot\i)ing  to  the  highest  per- 
fection in  this  countrv.* 

In  IS  IT)  the  American  Bible  Societv  was  founded,  and  the  Bruces 
stereotyixKl  tiieir  first  issues.  So  it  was  that  New  York  won  the  honor 
of  heiuix  the  fii>;t  place  in  America  where  the  ])rocess  of  stereotyping 
was  performed. 

In  isu;  the  brotlioi's  Bruce  abandoned  printing,  Ixmght  a  building 
on  El(lri<ltre  Street,  and  George  devoted  his  talent  to  ty|)e-making, 
whil(»  tlie  genius  of  David  was  engaged  in  stereotyping.  George  had 
learned  fioni  experience  the  necessity  of  being  independent  of  others, 
as  far  as  j)ossible,  in  business,  so  he  set  about  cutting  his  own  steel 
punches  for  making  ty])e.  With  exquisite  taste  lie  s(X)n  became  one  of 
the  most  artistic  of  type  punch-cut tei's.  Ilis  designs  for  fancy  ty|3e, 
combination  borders,  and  ornaments  showed  nire  artistic  taste  and 
skill.  Tie  would  sit  quietly  in  his  private  office  for  many  horn's  engaged 
in  this,  to  him,  deliglitful  ]ai>or.  I  saw  him  so  engaged,  his  thin  gray 
hair  beautifying  a  placid  countenance  when  cutting  excjuisite  punches 
for  great  j)rimer  script,  with  defective  vision,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.     It  was  his  last  work. 

♦  See  "  A  Historj'  of  American  Manafaotures,"  by  Dr.  J.  Leander  Bishop. 
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Many  of  the  novelties  introduced  into  the  trade  to  faciUtate  printing 
and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  excellence  were  designed  or  invented  by 
him.  The  first  issue  of  the  Patent  Office  under  the  act  of  1842  for  pro- 
tecting designs  was  granted  to  (ieorge  Bruce  for  one  of  his  incompar- 
able scripts.  His  life  was  contemporary  with  the  rise  and  i)rogress  of 
the  typographical  art  in  this  country  to  its  highest  standard.  He 
found  the  art  of  type-founding  undeveloped,  stereotyping  unknown, 
printing  in  a  wretched  state,  the  ne\vspu])er  in  its  infantile  condition, 
and  American  literature  yet  unborn.* 

*  George  Bruce  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  20,  1781.  When  not  quite 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  America,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  an  elder 
brother,  as  we  have  seen,  subsequently  engaged  in  the  V)usiness  of  book  printing  in  New 
York  early  in  the  present  century.  His  business  career  with  his  brother  is  related  in 
the  text.  From  1816  until  his  death,  on  July  5,  1H(JB,  he  was  engaged  in  the  business 
of  a  type-founder  in  New  York  City.  Chambers  Street  was  opened  in  1818,  and  in  it  he 
erected  a  house  for  a  foundry,  and  this  place  he  occupied  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  brother  and  he  remained  together  in  business  some  time  longer.  In  1815  they 
issued  the  first  specimen-book  of  "  The  New  York  Typo  Foundry."  The  health  of  his 
brother  failing,  the  latter  purchased  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  firm  was  dissolved  in 
1822.  Then  George  relinquished  stereotyping  and  engaged  exclusively  in  making  type. 
He  introduced  improvement  after  improvement,  until  the  l)eautifnl  productions  of  his 
foundry  gained  for  it  a  wide  reputation  and  extensive  and  profitable  business. 

In  1833  Peter  C.  Cortelyou  became  a  business  j)artner  cf  George  Ihnce,  and  remained 
RO  until  1850,  when  he  retired,  and  Mr.  Bruce's  onij'  son,  David  W..  took  his  place,  and 
mainly  conducted  the  business  during  the  latter  part  of  his  father's  life.  His  name  did 
not  appear  in  the  firm  until  after  the  death  of  his  father,  when  it  was  changed  to 
"George  Bruce's  Son  &  Co."  Under  that  firm  name  David  W.  Bruce  yet  (1883)  con- 
tinues the  business  at  the  old  place,  13  Chambers  Street. 

In  1851  Mr.  Bruce  secured  the  services  of  James  Lindsay,  an  expert  type-founder  and 
stereotyper,  to  superintend  his  foundry- .  That  position  Mr.  Lindsay  held  until  his  death, 
in  1879.     The  elder  Bruce  gave  him  a  junior  partner's  interest  in  the  profits. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  an  early  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  St.  An- 
drew's Society,  which  he  joined  in  1804  ;  was  a  member  and  liberal  patron  of  the  Typogra- 
phical Society  and  the  Printers'  Library,  a  member  and  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,*  a  member  of  the  American  Institute,  an  olficer  for  many  years  of 
the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  and  of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  and  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  manufact- 
urers of  type  organized  a  type-founders'  association.  Mr.  Bmce  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent, and  remained  in  that  office  until  his  death.  In  a  quiet  way  Mr.  Bruce  was  always 
doing  good.  He  was  of  slight  frame,  slow  and  deliberate  of  speech,  and  grav(»  in  man- 
ner ;  and  always  wearing  a  white  neckcloth,  simple  attire,  and  of  serious  countenance,  he 
would  be  taken  by  a  stranger  for  a  clergyman.  He  had  all  the  industry,  integrity,  tena- 
city, and  self-will  of  the  Scotch.  Under  his  apparently  cold  exterior  was  a  warm,  forgiv- 
ing, and  generous  nature. 

♦  The  Mechanics*  Inetitute  was  incorporated  in  1833,  and  waa  for  f*ome  years  quite  a  flourisliing  institu- 
tion in  the  city  of  Now  York.  It  had  a  respectable  library,  philosoi)hic  apparatus,  scientific  Irct tires,  and, 
for  a  number  of  years,  a  flouil-hinj;  day  school.  It  alt»o  held  annual  fairs  for  a  few  yoars.  It«  rooms  were 
in  the  basement  of  the  City  Ilall  a  number  of  yearn,  and  subseqacntly  on  Fourth  Avenue.  At  Its  dissolu- 
tioQ  its  library  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  of  the  Cooper  Union. 
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It  was  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  the  important  chemical  process 
known  as  electro-metallurgy  was  first  applied  to  the  production  of  elec- 
trotypes for  printing.  The  late  Professor  James  J.  Mapes,  in  the  year 
1840,  was  publishing  the  American  Repertory  of  Arts^  Seieiu*es^  and 
Manufactures,  He  had  seen  accounts  of  the  production  of  facsimiles 
of  copperplate  engravings  by  chemical  precipitation.  Desirous  of  so 
copjing  a  certain  engraving  for  his  magazine,  he  and  the  late  Dr.  J.  R. 
Chilton  ma<le  successful  experiments  to  that  end.  The  result  induced 
James  Conner,  an  eminent  tvj>e-founder  in  New  York  forty  years  ago, 
to  attempt  the  production  of  matrices  for  casting  type  by  chemical 
precipitation.  He  succeeded,  and  this  finally  led  to  the  process  now 
universally  appUe^l  in  producing  copper-faced  tvpe  for  printing  kno\ra 
as  electrotyping.* 

Besides  Bruce  and  Conner,  White  and  Fanner  were  leading  type- 
founders in  New  York  in  this  decjule.  Mr.  Farmer  is  yet  carrying  on 
the  business  with  vigor  at  the  corner  of  Gold  and  Beekman  streets, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.  The  establishment  was 
first  founded  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1804,  and  in  1812  it  was  removed 
to  Thames  Street,  ?sew  York.  Thence  it  was  removed  to  Gold  Street, 
then  to  Cliflf  and  Beekman  streets,  and  finally  to  its  present  location, 
where  it  has  a  very  extensive  and  thoroughly  eqiiippecl  type-foundry. 

The  vear  1842  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  citv  of  New 
York,  for  in  the  summer  of  that  year  the  waters  of  the  Croton  River, 
more  than  forty  miles  away,  were  let  into  the  city.     In  a  preceding 

♦  James  Conner  was  a  native  of  Hyde  Park,  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born 
April  22,  1798.  He  learned  the  printers  trade,  liefore  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Xathmal  Adrorate^  published  by  M.  M.  Noah,  as  a  half-pay 
hand,  but  soon  betMime  employed  with  a  book  printer,  where  he  might  gain  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  business.  He  soon  became  very  expert,  and  was  employed  by 
Watts,  an  Englishman,  who  was  a  skilful  stereot>*])er,  and  then  he  learned  that  busi- 
ness, and  became  a  leading  stereotyper.  For  about  three  years  he  was  employed  in 
Boston,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and  established  himself  there  as  a  type-founder. 
Ho  made  the  first  stereotype  plates  of  a  folio  Biljle  ever  made,  and  sold  the  plates  to  Silas 
Andrews,  of  Hartfor<l,  Connecticut,  for  $50()().  He  afterward  produced  other  stereotyped 
works  of  great  utility,  and  publi.shed  thenj  himself.  Among  these  were  "  Maunder's 
Treasur}'  of  Knowledge"  and  a  Polyglot  Bil>le.  For  the  latter  he  made  and  intro- 
duced a  new  size  and  style  of  type  called  agate.  Mr.  Conner  was  ever  alert  in  the 
matter  of  improvements  in  his  business,  and  employed  every  useful  appliance  to  the 
perfection  of  his  art.  He  became  possessed  of  David  Druce's  patent  for  the  machine 
casting  of  type.  In  184-1  Mr.  Conner,  whose  personal  (jualities  made  him  popular,  was 
elected  count v  clerk  of  New  York  for  three  vears.  Bv  re-election  ho  was  continue<l  in 
that  othce  six  years.  He  died  in  May,  1801.  His  two  sons  have  ever  since  continued 
the  business.  They  have  a  large  estal)lishment  on  the  corner  of  Reade  and  Centre 
streets,  and  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  city. 
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chapter  we  have  traced  the  history  of  tlie  great  Croton  Aqueduct  from 
its  inception  till  its  comjJetion. 

The  water  commissioners  having  walked  through  the  acjueduct,  a 
distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  pronounced 
its  construction  perfect,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  the  water  at 
Croton  Lake,  in  Putmim  County,  was  let  into  the  aqueduct  and  allowed 
to  flow  across  High  Bridge  and  mto  the  city,  filling  the  great  distribut- 
ing reservoir  on  Murray  Hill,  the  Incleberg  of  Revolutionary  times. 
This  structure  is  of  dark  gi-anite,  in  Egyptian  style  of  architectui'e,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons,  and  covers  an  area  of  two  acres. 
Its  walls  avemge  forty-four  feet  in  height  above  the  adjacent  streets. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  reached  by  massive  steps,  is  a  broad 
promenade,  from  which  may  bo  ol^tained  very  extensive  views  of  the 
city  and  the  suiTounding  country  beyond  the  two  rivers.  The  safety 
of  the  passengers  on  this  promenade  is  made  secure  by  a  battlement  of 
granite  on  the  outside,  and  by  an  iron  fence  next  the  water. 

The  larger  of  the  distributing  pipes  being  com[)leted  in  October,  the 
water  was  let  into  them  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  on  which  occasion 
the  great  event,  and  one  next  in  importance  to  the  comy)letion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  to  the  city  of  l^ew  York,  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  civic 
and  military  dis|)lay.  As  sucli  displays  are  similar  on  all  occasions,  we 
will  not  wearv  the  reader  with  details.  It  is  said  to  have  exceeded  in 
numbers  and  imposing  appearance  the  great  Federal  Celebration  of 
1788  and  the  Canal  Celebration  in  1825. 

The  procession  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  length.  Fountains  were 
opened  as  the  line  jiassed  by,  creating  many  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  several  divisions  of  the  procession  halted  at  the  (^ity  Hall  Park, 
where  thc^  pr(?si(lent  of  the  State  board  of  water  commissioners,  Samuel 
Stevens,  after  an  able  address,  turned  over  the  great  work  to  J.  L. 
Lawrence,  president  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  board.  Then  the  Sticred 
Music  Society,  standing  before  the  sparkhng  watei's  of  the  City  Hall 
Park  fountain,  sang  a  stirring  ode  composed  at  the  request  of  the 
city  authorities  by  George  P.  Morris,*  the  lyric  poet. 

♦  George  P.  Morris  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1802,  and  di(?d  in  New 
York  City  in  July,  1864.  He  went  to  New  York  in  early  life  and  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits, publishing  verses  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  With  Samuel  Woodworth  lio 
began  the  publication  of  the  New  York  Mirror  in  1823.  He  was  associated  in  the  conduct 
of  that  weekly  periodical  with  Theodore  S.  Fay  and  N.  P.  Willis  at  different  times. 
He  established  the  Eveniwj  Wrror  in  1844,  a  daily  paper,  assisted  by  Willis  and  Hiram 
Fuller.  In  1840  he  established  the  Ifc/ine  Jounial.  He  was  a  brigadier-general  of  a  city 
military  brigade.  As  a  lyric  poet,  General  Morris  accjuired  wide  popularity.  The  most 
noted  of  his  lyrics  was  **  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree."  The  last  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1800. 
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In  a  hygienic  and  economical  view,  the  importance  of  this  great  work 
cannot  be  estimated.  In  insurance  alone  it  caused  the  reduction  of 
forty  cents  on  every  $100  on  the  annual  rates. 

Notwithstanding  the  ridge  line  or  watershed,  including  the  Croton 
valley  above  the  dam,  is  101  miles  in  length,  the  stream  itself  30  miles 
long,  and  its  tributaries  136  miles  in  length,  and  the  total  area  of  the 
valley  352  square  miles,  with  31  natural  lakes  and  ponds,  it  was  soon 
doubted  whether  the  supply  of  water  provided  for  by  the  magnificent 
work  would  be  sufficient  even  for  the  wants  in  the  near  future  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  Xew  York  City. 

So  early  as  the  year  1857  these  doubts  led  to  a  survey  the  next  year 
of  a  portion  of  the  upper  Croton  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  storage  reservoir  somewhere.  But  here  the  mattqr  rested  for 
years,  notwithstanding  the  Croton  Aqueduct  l)oard  urged  the  necessity 
of  such  a  reservoir,  for  prudential  considerations.  At  length  one  was 
constructed,  at  Boyd's  Corners,  in  Putnam  County,  under  authority 
given  by  the  legislature  in  1865.  It  was  completed  in  1873,  and  has  a 
storage  capacity  of  3,()00,(MM),000  gallons. 

Since  then  various  projects  for  increasing  the  water  supply  have  been 
proposed.  One,  to  bring  water  fix)m  the  Ilousatonic  River,  by  a  canal 
to  the  Croton  valley,  has  met  with  mucli  favor  ;  and  another,  to  bring 
water  from  the  Bronx  River,  in  Westchester  County,  has  been  adopted, 
and  work  upon  it  is  now  (1883)  progressing.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  city  of  Now  York  to  construct  a  new  aque- 
duct. Coinniissioners  were  a|)p<:>inted  for  the  purj)ose.  They  organ- 
ized on  July  5,  lss8,  and  chose  the  mayor  of  the  city,  FrankUn  Edson, 
president  of  the  board. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  the  year  1842  the  foundation  of  a  great  financial  institution  was 
laid  in  New  York  City.  That  institution  is  The  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  Yokk.  It  began  its  career  without  a  dollar 
cf  capital,  forty  years  ago,  its  sole  basis  for  operations  being  $500,000 
of  risks,  on  paper,  taken  by  the  corporatoi's  of  the  com])any,  that  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  a  special  charter  ])assed  that  year.  Now 
(1883)  that  institution  has  nearly  $10(),0()0,(i()0  of  aggregate  assets. 
The  facts  concerning  the  historv  of  this  institution  down  to  a  late 
period  have  been  drawn  from  a  little  work,  by  Joseph  Howard,  Jr., 
entitled  ''  Marvels  in  Finance.'' 

The  real  founder  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  was  the  late  Alfred  Pell.  On  returning  from  a  trip  abroad,  in 
1842,  having  observed  and  studied  the  workings  of  the  life-insurance 
system  in  England  and  France,  he  suggested  to  some  of  his  wealthy 
and  influential  friends  the  ])ropriety  of  testing  the  purely  mutual 
system  in  this  country.  At  his  suggestion  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  was  organized,  with  the  following  named  corporators  : 
WiUiam  II.  Aspinwall,  James  Brown,  John  W.  Leavitt,  Ehhu  Town- 
send,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  PhiUp  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Gouvemeur  M. 
Wilkins,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Charles  L.  Livingston, 
Joseph  Blunt,  Jacob  P.  Giraud,  John  C.  Cruger,  Alfred  Pell,  David 
C.  Colden,  Jacob  Harvey,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Moi-timer  Livingston, 
Rufus  L.  Lord,  Arthur  Bronson,  Henry  Brevoort,  Themlore  Sedgwick, 
Stacy  B.  Collins,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  James  BooiTnan,  James  Campbell, 
Wilham  Moore,  Zebedee  Cook,  Jr.,  Jonatlian  Miller,  Fitz-Cxreene 
Halleck,  John  A.  King,  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  Richard  Y.  De  Witt, 
Gideon  Ilawley,  James  J.  Ring. 

Mr.  Pell  secured  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of 
184-3,  and,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  a  certain  amount  of  insur- 
ance was  subscribed  for  by  the  coqwrators.  So  limited  were  the  means 
of  the  institution  that  in  the  first  year  the  salary  of  the  ])resident 
was  only  $1500,  from  which  he  was  to  pay  the  rent  and  current  ex- 
penses ! 
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The  growth  of  the  institution  was  gradual  at  first,  but  at  the  end  of 
five  years  it  had  made  considerable  progress.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  not  been  discovered  that  the  company  had  been  operating  upon 
a  vitally  erroneous  basis,  which  Mr.  Pruyn,  wlio  drew  the  charter, 
had  not  considered.  The  error  consisted  in  the  omission  to  provide  for 
reserves  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  also  to  meet  the  losses  of  future 
years.  The  charter,  as  drawn,  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  five  years,  and  of  every  subsequent  five  years,  a  balance  of  the 
accounts  of  the  company  should  be  stnick,  and  after  deducting  its  pay- 
ments from  its  receipts,  all  the  remainder  should  be  divided  among  the 
poUcy-holders.  By  this  scheme  the  company  really  began  business 
afresh  everv  five  vears. 

The  charter  was  at  once  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  sufficient  reserve  to  meet  the  future  UabiUties,  and  ''  the  re- 
cuperative powder  of  compound  interest  did  the  rest."  It  was  a  lucky 
escape  from  imminent  ])eriL 

The  first  pr^ident  of  the  company  was  Morris  Robinson.  He  died, 
and  Joseph  B.  ColUns  was  elected  to  till  his  place,  which  he  did  until 
June,  1853.  At  that  time — the  close  of  the  first  ten  vears  of  its  ex- 
istence — there  were  6773  poUcies  in  foivo,  insuring  $17,1)17,418,  with 
assets  of  $2,040,000.  During  that  time  the  company  had  received  the 
gratuitous  ser\ices,  in  the  way  of  advice  and  jictive  interest  in  its  affairs, 
of  Alfi-ed  Pell,  Joseph  Blunt,  and  J.  V.  L.  PnuTi,  who  may  be  justly 
styled  the  fathers  of  the  great  com|mny. 

It  was  at  the  l)eginning  of  a  lu^w  decade  in  the  life  of  the  company 
that  the  trustees  became  dissiitistiod  with  the  m-magement  of  the  presi- 
dent. Th(,»r(»  was  then  in  tli(»  hoard  of  trustees  a  clear-heade<l  mer- 
chant, who  had  acce])te(l  a  seat  at  the  board  on  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  lii-st  president  ( Mr.  Robinson)  and  Mr.  Minturn,  with  the 
assunince  that  it  need  not  take  more  than  four  hours  of  his  time  in  a 
vear.      The  ofKce    was  then   in  Wall   Street,   noar    Pt^arl   Street,    not 

• 

far  from  this  tnistee's  ])hir(»  of  business.  Il(»  soon  pereeiv<»(l  that  if 
he  should  do  his  dutv  as  a  tnistee  of  a  <ri*eat  nionev(Nl  institution,  if  he 
cared  to  know  anything  of  the  workings  of  the  (•<)ni])any,  he  nmst 
s]>en(l  four  horn's  a  7////,  instead  of  four  lioui*s  a  f/^'f/\  in  onler  to  under- 
stand the  res]>r)nsil)ihtv  he  had  vohintarilv  assumed.  He  acc-ordinglv 
visited  the  institution  almost  daily,  s])en(ling  a  long  time  in  studying 
the  details  of  the  work.  The  other  trustees  soon  jKM'ceived  that  tliere 
was  a  dominant  mind  among  them,  and  they  elected  this  meivhant 
pn?si(lent  of  the  com])any  in  lsr»3.     That  chosen  otHcer  was  Fi*ederiek 
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Seymour  Winston,  who  still  holds  the  arduous  and  responsible  posi- 
tion.* 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  Mutual  Insurance  Company  when  it 
chose  Mr.  Winston  for  its  president.  With  his  inaugurati<m  the  higher 
life  of  the  company  began,  and  tlie  institution  soon  assumed  a  proud 
]K)sition.  It  was  aflfected  by  the  financial  difficulties  of  1857,  yet  it 
went  steadily  forward  with  ever-increasing  strides.  Then  came  a  crisis 
which  required  great  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  to  meet.  Civil 
war  broke  out  in  18G1.  Immediate  confusion  followed  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  social,  mercantile,  and  financial,  as  well  as  political. 
Confidence  was  disturbed,  and  very  soon  tlicre  was  little  more  than  bel- 
ligei'ent  communications  between  the  ])e()j)le  of  the  Xorth  and  South. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insunince  (.'ompany  held  risks  at  the  South.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Southern  policy-holders  to  meet  their  obligations 
with  the  company.  The  holdei*s  Avere  beyond  the  company,  tus  the 
company  was  imiccessible  to  them.  Tlie  c|uestion  arose,  not  What  is 
expedient  ?  but  What  i^^juxf  ?  On  the  sugg(^stion  of  the  president  the 
company  assumed  that  each  ]X)licy  so  lield  in  the  South  was  tendered 
to  the  company  for  surrender,  and  that  it  would  acce])t  the  surrendered 
policies,  paying  the  holrlci's  the  value  tliereof.  The  Su])reme  Court 
decided  that  this  coui-se  was  legal  and  just,  and  tln^re  was  general  satis- 
faction among  the  })olicy-h()ldei's. 

Then  arose  another  important  (luesticm  :  What  shall  the  company  do 
with  pohcies  held  by  sohliers  in  the  Union  armies  ?  By  the  rules  of 
the  company  the  moment  a  ])olicy-holder  bore  arms  in  any  cause  what- 
ever, his  policy  became  void.  The  com])anv,  led  by  the  wise  and 
patriotic  impulses  of  the  president,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  on  the 
verge  of  the  question,  but  determined  to  carry  the  pohcies  upon  their 
books,  charging  an  extra  amount  that  might  seem  reasonable  against 
the  dividends,  and  to  pay  the  face  of  the  policy  in  case  of  death.  They 
also  took  new  risks  upon  the  same  terms,  and  the  losses  and  the  extra 

*  Mr.  Winston  is  a  native  of  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1812.  His 
parents  were  Frederick  and  Susan  (Seymour)  Winston.  His  father  was  of  a  Virginia 
family,  his  mother  of  a  Connecticut  family.  In  1833  Mr.  Winston  married  Miss  Lucy 
Cotton.  They  have  been  blessed  with  six  children,  and  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding.  The  education  of  Mr.  Winston  was  academic.  He  passed  his  youth  on  a 
farm,  but  has  been  a  resident  of  New  York  City  since  182r),  where  he  began  his  business 
life  as  a  merchant,  and  pursued  that  vocation  until  elected  president  of  tlie  institution  of 
which  he  is  the  head.  He  has  been  a  life-long  and  devoted  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  vestry  of  St.  George's 
Church  and  leader  in  its  Sabbath-school. 
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amount  received  for  policies  held  by  soldiers  balanced  within  a  few- 
dollars.  The  following  letter,  written  by  the  president  to  Captain  T. 
Seymour,  in  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  Harbor,  on  December  26,  1860, 
shows  the  humane  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  company  : 

*'  Deab  Sib  :  Your  note  of  the  22d  is  before  me.  May  God  avert  the  insane  outrage 
and  the  terrible  calamity  you  contemplate  ;  bnt  if  it  comes  to  yon  now,  while  doing  yonr 
dnty  in  Fort  Moaltrie,  abandoned  by  the  government  that  should  sustain  you,  have 
no  anxiety  about  your  policy.  So  sure  as  there  is  a  North  on  this  continent,  you  shaU 
be  paid  if  you  fall. 

**  On  no  spot  in  this  land  is  so  much  interest  concentrated  as  on  the  fort  you  occupy. 
May  the  stars  and  stripes  wave  over  it  forever. 

'•  Very  respectfully  yours,  F.  S.  Winston.  ** 

At  this  dreadful  crisis  in  tlie  life  of  the  Republic,  the  government 
needed  money.  Its  securities  had  been  discredited  by  a  traitorous 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Howell  Cobb.  Its  credit  was  well-nigh 
gone.  Banks  and  capitalists,  regarding  its  bonds  as  almost  worthless 
under  the  circumstances,  tightened  their  purse-strings.  Where  was 
the  money  to  be  procured  ?  The  wise  and  patriotic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  answered  the  momentous  question.  Through  its  president  it 
said  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ''  We  have  considered  the  gov- 
ernment bonds  good  enough  to  warrant  our  investing  fifty  per  cent  of 
our  assets  in  them.  If  they  fail,  we  fail.  If  the  country  survives,  we 
survive." 

From  tliat  time  the  Mutual  continued  to  make  large  subscriptions  to 
goveniment  loans.  On  one  occasion  Secret^iry  (^hase  came  from  Wash- 
ington, called  a  ninnlx^r  of  capitalists  together,  and  ivpresented  to  them 
the  immediate  perils  and  the  wants  of  the  government.  The  ^lutual 
Life  Insurance  ( 'oni])any  was  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  it  showed 
its  faith  in  the  government,  its  tnie  patriotism,  and  its  loyalty  to  the 
flag,  by  subscril)ing  s2<h),ooO,  taking  government  bonds  at  SI.  And  in 
like  manner  it  gjive  its  aid  to  the  government  all  through  the  dire 
conflict,  and  ])n)fited  bv  it  in  everv  wav. 

Then  came  the  rise  in  gold  and  the  suspension  of  spc^cie  pa\nnents. 
The  country  was  flcKxled  with  a  dejii^eciated  currency — paj)er  money, 
so  called,  not  worth  its  face.  The  qu(^stions  confronte<l  the  company  : 
Shall  we  accept  this  currency,  and  take  tlu*  chance  of  its  future  appreci- 
ation ?  or  shall  we  ck^dine  to  take  it,  and  siicrifice  the  business  of  the 
conijxiny  ?  (lood  judgment,  sound  discretion,  and  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  a  righteous  cause  solved  the  questicm  immediately.  The  company 
decided  to  take  the  pa|)er  currency  and  call  it  cash,  and  this  jH:)licy  was 
})ui'sued  until  the  resumption  of  specie  piyment  and  the  equalization  of 
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value  between  the  greenbacks  and  gold  and  silver.  In  this  wise  and 
})atriotio  course  the  company  reaped  many  profits  and  won  a  host  of 
friends. 

In  the  cause  of  benevolence  the  Mutual  was  ever  conspicuous  during 
the  war.  President  Winston  was  present  at  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  New  York,  and  contributed  Ub- 
oraUy,  then  and  always,  to  its  funds.  The  company  was  ever  ready  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of  need.  Mr.  Howard  relates  that  after 
a  severe  battle  the  society  was  without  funds  to  carry  on  their  work 
at  that  point  with  efficiency.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  president  of  the 
commission,  called  on  the  president  of  tlio  Mutual,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear  friend,  we  don't  know  what  to  do,  wliere  to  turn,  where 
to  go  to  ;  how  to  raise  money  for  our  absolute  needs  is  beyond  us. 
We  have  funds  sufficient  for  a  few  days  only,  and  unless  something 
turns  up,  or  something  comes  unex]>ectedly  to  our  rehef,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  disband.  It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  continue  the  work 
three  months  longer,  as  seems  necossarv.'' 

^*  How  much  do  you  want  V  asked  President  Winston. 

Dr.  BeUows  named  the  sum,  when  the  president  instantly  replied  : 

"  You  shall  have  it.  Come  to  me  always  ;  we  will  do  our  propor- 
tion, and  our  example  will  unquestionably  be  followed  by  othei's." 

The  Mutual  not  only  liel])ed  the  nation  in  its  distress,  but  it  helped 
the  city  and  country  of  its  birth  in  patriotic  o)>erations.  The  president 
of  the  company  had  faith  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  both  to  meet 
their  obhgations,  and  his  faith  inspired  others. 

I^te  in  the  war  the  public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  city  and 
coxmty  of  Kew  York  to  meet  its  liabilities  was  fearfully  shaken,  and 
the  city  bonds  could  not  be  readily  negotiated.  It  was  just  after  the 
last  call  of  the  government  for  volunteers.  There  were  plenty  of 
recruits  at  headquarters,  but  money  was  lacking  to  enal^le  the  authori- 
ties to  send  them  to  the  field.  A  committee  from  the  comptroller's 
office  called  on  President  Winston  and  asked  for  a  loan,  stating  the 
circumstances.  He  examine<l  their  statements,  and  said  ])romptly,  *'  Go 
l)ack  to  headquarters,  arrange  to  send  your  men  away,  bring  me  the 
bonds,  and  take  the  money.''  The  proper  authorities  officially  thanked 
the  company  for  this  timely  help. 

The  lesser  benefactions  of  the  company  have  always  been  conspicu- 
ous. It  sent  $10,000  to  the  sufferers  in  Chicago  after  the  great  fire 
there.  When  Memphis  was  smitten  with  the  yellow  fever  it  sent 
$5000  to  the  authorities  of  the  afflicted  city  ;  and  when  the  gal- 
lant Seventh    Regiment    National    Guard,  to    whom  the   city  is  so 
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much  indebted  for  immunitv  from  riots  and  insurrections  from  time  to 
time,  appealed  for  aid  to  build  their  magnificent  armory  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  Mutual  was  a  Uberal  subscriber.* 

For  thirty  years  since  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Winston  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  a  broad  and  lib- 
eral policy  has  characterized  its  conduct.  Its  success  has  been  marvel- 
lous. It  is  to-day  the  foremost  financial  institution  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Winston  is  still  (1883)  its  president  and  Isaac  F.  Lloyd  is  its  secretary. 
To  Mr.  Winston's  wisdom,  perspicacity,  and  business  abihty  is  mainly 
due  the  pre-eminent  position  now  enjoyed  by  the  Mutual.  Its  assets 
in  Noveml)er,  1883,  were  $100,000,000.t 

*  The  new  armory  for  the  Seventh  Regiment  National  Guard  is  a  magnificent  building, 
occupying  a  whole  square  between  Fourth  (or  Park)  Avenue  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and 
Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh  streets.  It  covers  an  area  of  200  by  405  feet.  It  is  con- 
structed of  Philadelphia  brick,  with  granite  trimmings.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
mixed.  It  has  a  square  tower  at  each  comer,  and  one  at  the  centre  of  the  front.  At  the 
main  entrance  there  is  a  broad  platform  and  steps,  and  the  staircases  are  broad  and 
elegant.  Facing  Fourth  Avenue  are  the  administration-rooms,  occupying  the  whole  front, 
and  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  floor  (200  by  300  feet)  for  a  drill-room.  The  interior 
is  admirably  arranged  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  most  sumptuously 
fitted  up.  There  are  ten  company-rooms,  each  of  which  is  fitted  up  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  each  company.  No  two  are  alike.  The  woodwork  of  one  is  mahogany, 
of  another  oak,  of  another  rosewood.  The  ceiling  of  one  is  frescoed,  another  is  of 
carved  wood  panels.  Our  space  will  not  allow  a  description  of  these  rooms.  Most  ex- 
quisite taste  is  displayed  in  all.  There  is  nothing  meretricious.  £vcr}*thing  means 
something.  There  is  an  air  of  spaciousness  and  substantiality  about  them  all.  The 
veterans'  room — the  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  veterans  of  the  regiment — is  magnifi- 
cent, and  beautiful  in  details  ;  it  is  an  art  study. 

Besides  these  rooms  there  are  a  library  and  reading-room,  rooms  for  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  a  memorial-room,  six  squad  drill-rooms,  and  in  the  basement 
a  rifle-ran*;e  3(K)  feet  in  lenj^th. 

f  Daring  the  rule  of  a  band  of  plunderers  of  the  city  treasury  some  years  ago  known 
as  "The  Tweed  Ring,"  a  consi)iracy  was  formed  among  them  to  get  control  of  the 
Mutual,  by  obtaining  an  order  from  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  to  place  the  affairs  of 
the  company  in  the  hands  of  a  politician  and  professional  receiver,  under  the  false 
charge  that  it  was  insolvent.  Information  to  this  effect  reached  Mr.  Winston,  and  he 
employed  George  II.  Purser,  an  astute  lawyer,  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the  thieves  and  his 
influence  in  averting  the  theatened  peril.  Parser  called  on  the  judge,  who  tacitly 
admitted  that  he  intended  to  issue  such  an  order.  Xo  argument  could  move  him  to  prom- 
ise to  desist  from  the  intended  crime.  Purser  then  called  on  a  prominent  city  official, 
who  afterward  became  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  charged  him  with  complicity  in  the 
conspiracy.  He  tried  to  bribe  ^Ir.  Purser.  Perceiving  that  the  conspiracy  was  nearly 
ripe  for  action.  Purser  again  called  on  the  judge,  with  a  certificate  of  the  superintendent 
of  insurance  to  the  effect  that  the  Mutual  was  perfectly  solvent.  He  told  the  judge 
plainly  that  unless  he  gave  him  a  promise  to  desist  from  complicity  in  the  villainous 
scheme,  application  would  be  made  in  the  morning,  before  the  proper  authorities, 
to  restrain  him,  as  a  chief  of  a  band  of  conspirators,  from  interfering  with  the  business 
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The  great  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  city  of  New  York  for  several 
years,  ah'eady  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  Election  Riots  of  1834, 
had  increased  the  uneasiness  of  multitudes  of  reflecting  minds  concern- 
ing the  safety  of  the  ballot-box,  the  palladium  of  our  Ubeilies.  These 
adopted  citizens  had 'grown  so  strong  in  numbers  early  in  the  second 
decade  that  they  held  the  balance  of  i)ower  between  the  two  great 
poUtical  ])arties,  the  Whigs  and  Democrats,  at  the  spring  elections. 
The  consequence  wjis  that  when  either  i)arty  gained  a  victory,  the 
ado])ted  citizens  claimed,  it  was  alleged,  an  unreasonable  share  of  the 
spoils,  and  the  amount  of  the  patronage  controlled  by  the  mayor  and 
common  council  of  Xew  York  was  very  great.  At  length  the  native 
citizens  became  alarmed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
naturalization  laws  more  stringent. 

In  the  winter  of  1848-44  a  large  number  of  citizens,  including  many 
of  the  most  respectable  in  character,  influence,  and  wealth,  and  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  combined  in  organizing  a  formidable  opposition  to 
tliLs  aggressive  and  dangerous  element  in  the  local  politics.  This 
league  was  called  the  Native  American  party.  They  nominated  James 
Harper,  th(^  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Harper  cfe  Brothers,  publish- 
ers, for  the  ollice  of  mavor  of  New  ^'ork,  and  a  full  number  of  alder- 
men.  It  was  a  ''citizens'  ticket."  ^Ir.  Harper  was  elected  in  the 
spring  of  1S44  by  a  majority  over  the  Whig  and  Democratic  candidates 
of  481 T).*     The  larger  number  of  the  Native  American  candidates  for 

of  a  solvent  corporation.  "  I  givo  you  my  word."  said  Mr.  Purser,  "  as  your  personal 
friend,  and  as  counsel  for  this  company,  that  unless  you  assure  me,  before  I  leave  this 
room,  that  this  project  shall  be  abandoned,  I  will  not  rest  until  I  obtain  an  injnnction 
against  you  as  a  conspirator  in  this  infamy."  The  frightened  judge  promised,  and  the 
Mutual  was  saved  from  a  gi*eat  peril. 

In  December,  1882,  the  Mutual  bought  the  premises  on  Nassau,  Cedar,  and  Liberty 
streets,  occupied  for  many  years  as  the  city  Post-Office,  and  which  was  formerly  the 
**  Middle  Dutch  Ueformed  Church."  The  dimensions  of  the  lot  are  184  feet  8  inches  on 
Nassau  Street,  115  feet  9  inches  on  Cedar  Street,  110  feet  8  inches  on  Liberty  Street,  and 
174  feet  in  the  rear.  On  this  lot  the  company  has  erected  an  edifice  for  its  use,  eleven 
stories  in  height,  and  at  one  point  it  reaches  161  feet  from  the  ground.  This  building 
is  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  materials  are  of  granite,  terra-cotta, 
and  buff  brick,  fire-proof,  and  furnished  with  six  hydraulic  elevators,  the  cost  of  the 
structure  being  about  $1,500,000. 

♦  James  Harper,  the  senior  member  of  the  original  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Harper,  a  farmer  of  Newtown,  Long  Island.  He  was  born  April  13,  1795. 
His  grandfather  cxune  from  England  to  America  about  the  year  1740,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Methodists  in  this  country.  James  and  his  three  brothers—John,  Joseph 
Wesley,  and  Fletcher — adopted  the  religious  belief  of  their  father  and  grandfather. 

James  was  a  taU  and  stalwart  lad  of  sixteen  when  he  came  to  New  York  to  learn  the 
art  of  printing.     By  his  unusual  industry,  fidelity,  and  thrift  he  gained  in  a  few  years 
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aldermen  were  also  elected.  From  this  auspicious  beginning  the  Native 
American  party  spread,  and  was  an  active  element  in  the  politics  of  the 
Republic.  But  its  policy  became  so  narrow  and  really  anti-American 
in  character  that  after  the  national  election  in  1850,  when  Millard 

sufficient  means  to  begin  business  as  a  printer  on  his  own  account.  He  had  great  phys- 
ical strength,  and  was  considered  the  most  expert  pressman  in  the  city.  He  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  his  brother  John,  who  had  also  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  very 
soon  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Harper  became  known  for  its  skill  and  trustworthy  work.  Their 
two  younger  brothers— Joseph  Wesley  and  Fletcher— became  their  apprentices,  and 
aboat  1826  their  partners  in  business,  when  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers  was  estab- 
lished—soon to  become  the  leading  publishing  house  in  America.  To  the  frequent 
question,  "  Which  is  *  Harper'  and  which  are  the  *  Brothers*  ?  "  the  invariable  reply 
was,  **  Each  of  us  is  *  Harper  *  and  the  rest  are  the  *  Brothers.*  '* 

For  forty-three  years  tbis  brotherhood  remained  unbroken  until,  in  the  spring  of  1869, 
the  eldest  brother  and  the  founder  of  the  house  was  suddenly  removed  by  death.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  March,  pursuant  to  an  engagement  with  one  of  his 
nephews,  he  went  to  Rockwood's  and  had  his  photograph  taken.  After  dinner,  on  his 
way  to  the  Central  Park^  accompanied  by  one  of  his  daughters,  the  horses  were  fright- 
ened and  ran  away,  and  Mr.  Harper  and  his  daughter  were  thrown  violently  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Harper  was  taken  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  where  he  died  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
29th  (Easter  even),  never  having  recovered  consciousness  after  the  accident.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  l^iarch  31st,  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church,  attended  by  a 
lai-ge  number  of  people.  The  pall-bearers  were  Peter  Cooper,  John  Hall,  Jacob  Sleeper, 
A.  T.  Stewart,  Daniel  Drew,  J.  M.  Raymond,  Edwin  Mead,  James  M.  Morrison,  Wesley 
Smith,  William  H.  Appleton,  Henry  Drisler,  and  George  William  Curtis.  There  was 
universal  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  marked  respect  for  his  memory  was  paid  by 
societies,  corporations,  and  the  business  fraternity  with  which  he  was  associated.  The 
members  of  the  municipal  government  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

While  there  was  this  public  manifestation  of  sorrow — while  the  fiags  above  the  City 
Hall  and  other  public;  buildings  were  displayed  at  half-mast,  and  the  press  ever}  where 
gave  utterance  t(»  the  general  regret  for  the  loss  of  an  eminent  citizen— there  was  a  multi- 
tude of  tliose  who  were  bowed  down  by  a  private  grief,  because  they  had  lost  a  sympa- 
thizing friend.  Few  knew  the  extent  of  Mr.  Harper's  charities  ;  often  not  even  the 
recipient  knew  from  what  source  relief  came.  One  instance  may  be  mentioned  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  and  his  unostentatious  l»enevolence.  He  knew  the  name  and  the 
circumstances  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  hundreds  employed  in  his  establishment.  A 
woman  was  suffering  from  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Her  sister  in  the  country  wrote, 
urging  her  to  visit  her.  She  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  the  journey.  One  morning 
Mr.  Harper  stopped  at  her  stand  and  handed  her  a  little  book,  saying,  "  There,  there  ! 
Don't  be  troubled  about  your  eyes.  Go  and  visit  your  sister,  and  her«.;*s  a  little  book  to 
read  on  the  way."  The  woman  opened  the  book,  as  he  went  away,  and  between  its 
covers  found  monevmore  than  sufficient  to  meet  her  need. 

Mr.  Harper  was  both  an  example  and  an  advocate  of  the  virtue  of  temperance.  He 
was  the  president  of  the  first  Washingtonian  Total  Abstinence  Society  founded  in  New 
York.  In  18G1  he  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Matthew  Vivssar,  of  Poughkeepsie,  as  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  first  college  ever  established  for  women,  and  he  remained  a  trustee 
of  that  institution  until  his  death.  He  was  without  political  ambition.  It  was  only  at 
the  earnest  soliciUition  of  good  men  that  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York.     He  was  elected  by  a  majority  composed  of  the  best  citizens  of  both 
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Fillmore  was  its  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
dissolved. 

There  was  a  reaction  the  year  following  the  election  of  Harper. 
The  Democrats  elected  WiUiam  F.  Ilavemeyer  mayor,  and  nearly  all 
the  aldennen.  During  the  remainder  of  this  decade  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats  alternately  elected  their  candidates  for  mayor.  The  Demo- 
crats elected  Andrew  II.  Mickle  in  1846,  but  in  1847  the  Whigs  gained 
the  ascendency  and  elected  their  candidate,  WiUiam  V.  Brady.  Mr. 
Havemeyer  was  re-elected  in  1848,  but  the  next  year  the  Whigs  were 
again  triumphant,  electing  Caleb  S.  WoodhuU  mayor.  It  was  in  the 
latter  year  (1849)  that  an  amended  charter  was  granted  to  the  city, 
which  changed  the  day  of  the  charter  election  from  the  first  Tuesday 
in  April  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  the  day  of  the  State 
election. 

During  this  decade  and  a  part  of  the  preceding  decade  the  courts, 
especially  that  of  Common  Pleiis,  in  the  city  of  New  York  underwent 
modifications.  In  1834  an  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  created,  who  was  vested  with  all  the  iK)wers  of  the  first 
judge.  To  this  position  Michael  IJlshoeffer  was  first  a])pointod.  On 
the  death  of  Judge  John  T.  Irving,  in  1838,  Ulshoeffer  was  a])jx)inted 
first  judge,  and  Daniel  P.  Ingraham  associate. 

parties.  He  accepted  the  office  as  an  important  trust,  and  discharged  its  duties  in  the 
same  spirit. 

But  his  life  was  pre-ominently  that  of  a  business  man.  The  industry-,  integrity,  and 
sound  judgment  by  which  he  had  won  success  were  also  his  characteristic  qualities  as 
senior  member  of  the  prosperous  firm.  Every  morning  he  visited  each  department  of 
the  establishment,  ^-ith  a  sharp  eye  to  every  business  detail,  but  with  hero  and  there  a 
helpful  word  and  everywhere  the  kindliest  humor.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  authors 
and  literary  men  of  the  time  had  become  associated  with  the  house,  and  their  reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  Harper's  sage  counsel  and  quaint  humor  would  fill  a  volume.  But  espe- 
cially the  young  and  as  yet  unknown  author  had  occasion  to  remember  the  appreciation 
and  encouragement  received  in  the  counting-room  where  he  first  met  the  oldest  of  the 
Harper  Brothers. 

The  late  afternoon  and  evening  Mr.  Harper  devoted  to  domestic  duties  and  pleasures. 
Besides  the  members  of  his  own  family,  he  in  his  home  frequently  met  and  entertained 
others,  gathered  together  by  accident— for  he  seldom,  if  ever,  gave  any  formal  ])arties. 

Mr.  Harper  lived  to  be  seventy-four  years  old.  But  in  physical  and  mental  vigor  he 
seemed  at  least  twenty  years  younger.  He  was  perfectly  erect,  with  scarcely  a  gray  hair 
on  his  head.  He  was  twice  married.  He  left  one  son  by  his  first  wife — Mr.  Philip  J.  A. 
Harper,  now  the  senior  member  of  the  house  of  Harper  &.  Brothers.  By  his  second  wife 
he  left  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Harper  giv^n  in  this  work  is  engraved  from  the  photograph  taken 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  fatal  accident.  The  fac-similo  of  his  signature  under  the  portrait 
is  from  his  autograph  appended  to  a  document  signed  by  him  just  before  ho  ]eft  his 
office  on  that  day.     It  was  the  last  writing  from  his  hand. 
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An  additional  associate  judge  was  created  in  1839,  vested  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  other  judges,  and  William  Inglis  was  appointed  to 
that  ]X)sltion.  Charles  P.  Daly  succeeded  Judge  Inghs  in  1844.  The 
court  thus  constituted — a  first  judge  and  two  assistant  judges — re- 
mained until  the  adoption  of  the  revised  State  Constitution  in  1846. 
By  the  fiat  of  that  Constitution  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the 
Sujierior  Court  of  New  York  City  were  specially  excepted  from  the 
general  judicial  reorganization  of  the  State  ;  but  by  an  act  passed  the 
following  year  it  was  provided  that  the  terms  of  the  judges  of  both 
courts  should  ex})ire  on  the  17th  of  January  thereafter  (1848),  and  that 
an  election  of  judges  by  the  [leojJe,  for  each  of  the  courts,  should  take 
place  in  June  preceding.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  terms  of  the 
judges  elected  should  he  classified  in  terms  of  two,  four,  and  six  years, 
to  Ix)  determined  by  lot,  and  that  the  election  of  all  judges  thereafter 
in  either  of  the  courts  should  be  for  six  years.  In  June,  1847,  all  of 
the  existing  judges  of  the  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas  were  elected.  The 
allotment  was  as  follows  :  ilichael  Ulshoeffer,  two  years  ;  Daniel  P. 
Inoraham,  four  veiirs,  and  Charles  P.  Dalv,  six  vears.* 

*  Charles  P.  Daly,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Newr  York  October  31,  1816.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  O' Daly's  of  Galway,  a  family  notable 
in  Irish  history'  for  its  many  scholars,  bards,  and  legislatorK.  His  father  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  established  a  tavern,  first  on  the  spot  where  the  Tribune  building  now 
stands,  and  afterward  near  the  Park  Theatre.  It  became  a  place  of  great  resort  for  theat- 
rical people.  After  his  death,  his  son  Charles,  who  had  been  educated  at  a  priTate 
school,  detennined  to  earn  his  own  living.  He  procured  employment  in  Savannah,  but 
becoming  dissatistied  with  his  employer  ho  wont  to  sea,  first  as  a  cabin-boy  and  then  as 
a  sailor  before  the  mast.  In  this  pnrsnit  he  continued  fully  three  years,  when  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  mechanic.  Having  an  ardent  thirst 
for  learning  and  a  strong  d<'sire  for  mental  improvement,  he  soon  joined  a  debating 
society,  and  became  distinguished  for  great  ability  in  debate  and  correctness  and  fluency 
in  speech. 

Young  Daly  attracted  the  attention  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar,  who  advised 
him  to  study  law,  offering  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  tuition  at  Union  College.  The 
young  mechanic  was  unwilling  to  incur  such  a  heavy  obligation.  Soon  after  this  offer 
was  made  his  master  died.  He  was  legally  released  from  the  bonds  of  his  indentures, 
but  he  felt  himself  morallv  bound  bv  them,  and  he  served  his  master's  widow  faithfully 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Then  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  the  gentle- 
man who  had  advised  him  to  make  it  his  life  jjrofessirm.  His  extrj\ordinary  progress  in 
his  studies  enabled  him,  bv  a  relaxation  of  rigid  rules  in  his  case,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  He  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession,  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1X43,  and  in  1844,  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Marcy,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York.     He  has  held  that  position  ever  since,  by  appointments  and  successive  elections. 

In  18o7  Judge  Daly  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  During  the 
forty  years  of  his  judicial  service  no  whisper  of  a  suspicion  of  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  Judge  Daly  has  ever  been  heard  ;  no  charge  of  unfairness  nor  hint  of  corruption 
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By  the  act  of  1847,  and  by  the  code  adopted  in  1848  and  amended  in 
1849,  1851,  and  1853,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  New  York  City 
exercised  unUmited  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  when  the  defendants 
reside  or  are  personally  served  with  process  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

has  ever  been  made  by  political  partisans,  or  that  he  was  the  willing  instrument  of  any 
class  of  politicians.  His  ermine  mantle  is  free  from  the  least  stain.  He  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  citizens,  and  he  is  justly  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Judge  Daly 
is  an  earnest,  plodding,  persistent  investigator  and  searcher  after  truth,  a  patriot  of 
broad  views,  and  a  churchman  without  bigotry  or  uncharitubleness.  . 

Judge  Daly  visited  Europe  in  1851,  and  was  received  warmly  by  cultivated  men  every- 
where. In  England  he  won  the  friendship  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  on  the  continent  of 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Baron  Humboldt.  In  a  letter  to  Bunsen  concerning  Judge 
Daly,  Humboldt  wrote  :  **  All  that  you  communicated  to  me  about  him  I  have  found 
confirmed  in  a  much  higher  degree.  Few  men  leave  behind  them  such  an  im))ression  of 
high  intellect  upon  the  great  subjects  which  influence  the  march  of  civilization." 

Judge  Daly  had  won  a  national  reputation  before  his  visit  to  Europe,  by  his  admirable 
course  in  administering  justice  to  the  Astor  Place  rioters.  He  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side at  the  Court  of  Sessions.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury  the  young  judge  said  a  mob  was 
a  despot,  and  rioting  was  a  crime  against  law  and  order.  Men  who  stir  up  a  popular 
tumult  to  advance  their  own  selfish  ends,  he  said,  must  take  the  consequences,  as  do 
other  criminals.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  multitude  who  sympathized  with  the 
rioters,  the  criminals  were  convicted  under  the  cle>ir  rulings  of  the  court,  and  their 
leader  was  sent  to  the  penitent iarj'. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Judge  Daly  stood  firmly,  not  only  in  support  of  the 
government,  but  of  justice  toward  all.  In  the  case  of  the  captured  "  privateers"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strife,  and  of  the  *'  Trent  affair"  some  months  afterward,  he  gave  the 
law  to  the  President  and  his  cabinet  so  forcibly  and  clearly  that  the  government  was  pre- 
vented from  making  most  serious  blunders. 

In  18G7  Judge  Daly  was  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  reported  the  present 
judiciarj'  system  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  addresses  before  the  convention  were 
admirable  historical  reviews.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  and  one  of  its  most  worthy  members.  The  position  of  its  president  he  has  held 
many  years.  When  he  took  the  chair  the  society  was  in  a  languishing  condition  ; 
under  his  energetic  administration  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
useful  institutions  of  the  metropolis — the  object  of  his  constant  care.  At  the  rooms  of 
the  society  and  at  his  own  hospitable  mansion,  ho  receives  the  most  distinguished 
travellers  and  philosophers  from  other  lands,  and  his  hand  is  ever  open  with  generous 
gifts  of  work  or  money  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning  in  all  their  aspects. 
His  annual  addresses  before  the  society  rank  foremost  among  the  geographical  literature 
of  our  time. 

Judge  Daly  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  dramatic  literature,  poetry,  and  music,  and 
his  sweet  tenor  voice  when  he  sings  after  a  quiet  family  dinner  is  genuine  melody.  In 
1856  he  married  Miss  Maria  Lydig,  a  lady  of  high  social  position,  and  prominently 
known  ever  since  for  her  labors  in  connection  with  private  and  public  charities. 
Their  beautiful  home  is  the  resort  of  cultivated  people  of  both  sexes.  The  judge's 
Interest  and  activity  in  the  various  societies  and  institutions  in  the  city— literar)%  scien- 
tific, and  artistic —never  flags.     His  industry  is  remarkable,  his  temperate  and  regular 
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It  has  also  jurisdiction  against  corporations  created  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  which  transact  their  general  business  in  the  city  ;  also  against 
foreign  corporations  upon  any  cause  of  action  arising  in  the  State.  By 
an  act  passed  in  1854  this  court  possesses  jurisdiction  in  special  proceed- 
ings for  the  disposition  of  the  real  estate  of  infants,  when  such  property 
is  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

By  this  code  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  made  a  court  of  review 
for  the  judgments  of  the  Marine  or  district  justices'  courts  of  the  city, 
and  its  decision  upon  and  appeal  from  any  of  these  courts  is  final.  It 
also  has  the  exclusive  power  of  remitting  fines  imposed  by  the  Court  of 
Sessions  as  penalties.* 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  amended  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, passed  April  7,  1830,  was  again  amended  by  the  act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  April  2,  1849,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  June 
ensuing.  The  amended  charter  provided,  as  we  have  observed,  for 
holding  the  charter  election  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  (the 
day  of  the  State  election),  the  terms  of  the  respective  officers  chosen  to 
begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing  ;  also  that  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  should  be  elected  annually  as  before,  but  to  hold 
their  office  for  two  years  instead  of  one,  while  the  assistant  aldermen 
should  be  elected  every  year  as  before. 

The  charter  also  provided  for  the  creation  or  permanent  establish- 
ment of  nine  executive  departments,  the  heads  of  which  should  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  city  government,  to  assist  the  magistmte  in 
rulino:  the  citv.  Thev  were  to  form  a  sort  of  cabinet  ministrv  for 
the  ma  vol*,  wlio  could  at  anv  time  summon  them  to  liis  assistance  in 
the  adiniiiistmtion  of  the  government  of  the  city.  These  departments 
were  to  l)0 — 

1.  The  I^olice  Department,  with  the  mayor  at  the  head,  and  a 
bureau,  tlie  head  of  whicli  was  to  be  known  as  the  Chief  of  Police. 

habits  are  proverbial,  trnd  his  love  of  books  and  of  research  is  a  passion  which  he  grati- 
fies. His  is  one  of  the  choicest  private  libraries  in  the  city.  Although  Judge  Daly  is 
one  of  the  busiest  of  men,  he  is  one  of  the  most  social  of  men.  He  is  alwavs  readv  to  see 
his  friends,  and  the  deserving  applicant  for  his  bounty  is  always  listened  to  patiently, 
and  is  never  turned  from  his  doors  empty-handed. 

Judge  Daly  is  the  author  of  many  j)ublished  works,  comprising  addresses,  essays, 
histories,  and  biographies.  Among  these  is  a  learned  "  Historical  Sketch  of  tbe  Tribumils 
of  New  York  from  W2:i  to  184^,"  also  "  The  Nature,  Extent,  and  History  of  the  Surrogate 
Court  of  the  State  of  Nc^w  York,"  *'  A  Comparison  Between  the  Ancient  and  ^Modern 
Banking  Svstems,"  "  History  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  North  America,"  etc. 

*  See  Chief-Justice  Dalv's  erudite  "  History  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  with  an  Account  of  the  Judicial  Organization  of  the 
State  from  1G23  to  1846." 
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2.  The  Department  of  Finance,  of  which  the  chief  officer  was  to  be 
denominated  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  depart- 
ment was  to  have  three  bureaus,  the  heads  of  which  were  to  be  called, 
respectively,  the  Receiver  of  Taxes,  the  Collector  of  the  City  Revenue, 
and  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

3.  The  Street  Department,  the  chief  officer  of  which  was  to  be  called 
the  Street  Commissioner  ;  the  department  to  have  one  bureau,  the 
head  of  which  was  to  be  called  the  Collector  of  Assessments,  and 
another  bureau,  the  chief  of  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Wharves. 

4.  The  Department  of  Repairs  and  Supplies,  with  four  bureaus,  the 
heads  of  which  should  be  called,  resi)ectively.  Superintendents  of 
Roads,  Repairs  to  Public  Buildings,  and  of  Permits,  and  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Fire  Department.  The  head  of  the  department  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Commissioner  of  Repairs  and  Supplies. 

5.  The  Department  of  Streets  and  Lamj)s,  under  a  Commissioner  of 
Streets  and  Lamps,  with  three  bureaus,  the  chiefs  of  which  were 
called,  respectively,  Superintendents  of  Lamps  and  Gas,  of  Streets, 
and  of  Markets. 

6.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  Board,  the  chief  of  which  should  be  do- 
nominated  President,  Engineer,  and  Assistant  Commissioner,  with  a 
bureau,  the  head  of  whicli  was  to  bo  called  the  AVater  Register. 

7.  The  City  Inspector's  Dei)artment,  the  chief  officer  known  as  City 
Inspector. 

8.  The  Almshouse  Department,  the  chief  officei*s  known  as  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Almshouse. 

9.  The  Law  Department,  the  head  of  which  was  to  be  called  the 
Counsel  for  the  Corporation,  with  a  bureau  known  as  that  of  the  Cor- 
poration Attorney. 

It  was  provided  that  the  lieads  of  these  several  departments,  except- 
ing the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board,  should  be  elected  every  three  years 
by  the  people.  They  were  all  subject  to  the  legislative  regulation  and 
direction  of  the  common  council. 

The  year  1845  was  marked  by  several  noted  conflagrations  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  One  of  these  was  exceeded  in  destructiveness  only 
by  the  great  fire  of  ten  years  before.  On  the  morning  of  P'ebruary 
5th,  about  four  o'clock,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  ten*ible  snow-storm, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  counting-room  of  the  Tnhunc  building.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  pressmen  in  the  basement,  Avho,  Uke  the  compositors 
in  the  upper  story,  had  barely  time  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Mr. 
Graham  (one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  IVlbxcne)  and  a  clerk  were  sleep- 
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ing  in  the  second  story,  and  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  a  window  into 
snowdrifts  below.  So  deep  and  drifted  was  the  snow  that  it  was 
impossible  to  drag  fire-engines  through  it— indeed  some  of  them  could 
not  be  gotten  from  their  houses  for  a  long  time — and  the  hydrant 
nearest  the  Trihime  building  was  so  frozen  that  it  could  only  be  opened 
with  an  axe.  That  building  and  the  one  adjoinirtg,  on  the  comer  of 
Spruce  and  Nassau  streets,  were  destroye<l,  with  all  their  contents. 

On  the  25tli  of  April  the  Bowerv  Theatre  was  destroyed  bv  fire  for 
the  fourth  time,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  fire  broke  out 
in  the  carpenter's  shop  of  the  theatre,  and  before  an  iron  safety  door 
could  be  closed,  spread  nipidly  to  the  scenery  within  the  l>uilding.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  theatre  was  a  smoking  ruin.  It  was  sup- 
{K)sed  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  The  loss  to  the  proprie- 
tor, T.  S.  HambUn,  was  about  8100,000. 

At  midsummer,  1845,  the  third  great  fire  in  tlie  city  occurred.  The 
other  two  were  the  conflagrations  of  1770  and  1835.  On  the  morning 
of  July  19th  smoke  was  seen  issuing  fi*om  the  third  story  of  an  oil-store 
on  New  Street,  a  small  avenue  between  Broadway  and  Broa<^l  Street, 
extending  from  AVall  Street  to  Beaver  Street.  The  time  of  this  dis- 
covery was  just  before  dawn.  The  j)erson  having  charge  of  the  fire- 
alarm  beU  at  the  City  Ilall  failed  to  ring  it  for  a  time*,  and  when  a 
sufficient  force  of  the  department,  Avliich  if  sunmioned  promptly  could 
have  smothered  the  flames,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  kindling  con- 
flagration, it  was  beyond  their  control.  Perceiving  tliat  tlie  oil-stoi'e 
could  not  be  Sixved,  tlie  firemen  directed  all  their  ener<^ies  to  save  th«' 
buildiniTs  near  it,  Init  could  not.  The  tianies  coniniunicated  to  an  ad- 
joinin<^  carpenter's  shop,  and  spread  rapidly. 

At  No.  *)S  Broad  Sti-eet,  op])osite  the  starting-]>oint  of  the  fire,  and 
connected  with  a  building  on  New  Street  by  a  wooden  ])latl'onn,  was 
the  large  store  of  Crocker  A:  AVarrcn,  in  which  was  a  git^at  (juantity  of 
saltpetre.  By  tlie  omission  to  close  tightly  an  iron  sliutt(M'  of  this 
store,  the  fire  was  coniniunicated  to  it  l)y  means  of  the  platform,  and 
the  ctmtents  of  that  structure  became  a  terrible  force  in  spreading 
<lestruction.  An  oificial  re])ort  of  this  lire,  made  by  a  joint  special 
committee  of  the  conmion  council,  alluding  to  the  scr*n(^s  at  this  build- 
ing, savs  : 

*'  The  assistant  foreman  of  No.  22  engine,  Mr.  Waters,  bar!  not  advanoerl  more  than 
three  feet  within  the  building,  in  which  he  had  not  before  uotireil  tire  or  smoke,  when 
there  issued  toward  hiui  from  the  first  story  a  dense  smoke,  whieh  comj)elk-d  him  and 
all  the  others  present  to  retire  from  the  buibling.  ...  A  few  minutes  after  this  a  report 
was  heard  in  Crocker  &  Warren's,  resembling  the  discharge  of  a  common  horse  pistol 
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accompanied  with  a  puffing  sound  like  that  emitted  from  a  locomotive  when  firat  set  in 
motion,  and  followed  by  the  issuing  from  the  first  story  of  a  thick,  black  smoke,  which 
shot  out  as  from  a  gun,  and  reached  nearly  across  Broad  Street  in  a  horizontal  body. 
Then  immediately  a  bright  flame  was  propelled  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  same  place 
across  Broad  Street,  and  struck  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side.  Then  followed,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  seconds,  ten  or  twelve  successive  explosions,  each  louder  than  the  other, 
and  each  accompanied  with  a  shoot  of  brighter  light  through  the  flame,  which,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  explosion,  poured  continuously  out  until  the  building  from  which 
it  emanated  w€lh  destroyed. 

**  While  these  explosions  were  occurring  the  firemen  of  Engine  No.  22  say  they  heard 
some  one  exclaim,  *  Run,  No.  22,  for  your  lives  ;  the  building  is  full  of  powder  !  *  .  .  . 
While  most  of  them  were  in  the  act  of  running,  a  grand  explosion  took  place,  with  a  sound 
compared  by  one  witness  to  a  clap  of  thunder.  It  was  accompanied  with  an  immense 
body  of  flame,  occupying  all  the  space  in  Broad  Street  between  Beaver  and  Exchange 
streets.  It  instantly  penetrated  at  least  seven  buildings,  blew  in  the  fronts  of  the  oppo- 
site houses  on  Broad  Street,  wrenched  shutters  and  doors  from  buildings  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  immediate  scene  of  the  explosion,  propelled  bricks  and  other  missiles 
through  the  air,  threw  down  many  individuals  who  had  gone  as  far  as  Beaver  Street, 
spread  the  fire  far  and  wide,  so  that  the  whole  neighborhood  was  at  once  in  a  blaze,  and 
most  unfortunately  covered  up  the  hose  through  which  the  streams  of  water  had  been 
playing  upon  the  fire.  After  this  the  firemen  could  with  difficulty  obtain  any  control 
over  the  conflagration."" 

The  force  of  tlie  explosion  was  tremendous.  AV^itiiin  two  hours  one 
liundred  and  fifty  buildintrs  were  in  flames.  In  one  direction  the 
flames  had  crossed  liroad  Street  and  extended  ahnost  to  Wall  Street, 
and  in  the  otlier  direction  had  reached  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
foot  of  Broaxlway.  The  ravages  of  the  tire  extended  from  Broad 
Street  below  Wall  Street  to  Stone  Street,  up  Whitehall  Street  to 
Bowling  Green,  and  up  Broadway  to  Exchange  Phice.  Three  hundred 
and  forty-tive  buildings  were  destroyed.  Augustus  L.  Cowdrey,  a  fire- 
man, and  three  other  pereons  were  killed,  and  Engine  No.  22,  whose 
members  fled  in  time  to  save  their  lives,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
force  of  the  great  explosion. 

The  value  of  the  edifices  consumed,  with  their  ccmtents,  was  esti- 
mated at  from  $6,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  The  long-debated  question 
among  scientific  men,  "  AVill  salt[)etre  explode  ?"  was  settled  by  a 
voice  of  thunder  uttering  a  vehement  argument  on  the  afiirmative 
side.* 

♦  In  this  conflagration  a  cherished  relic  of  the  past  was  destroyed.  It  was  the  bell  of 
the  "  Old  Jail  * ' — the  famous  Provost  prison  diuring  the  occupation  of  the  British  from 
1776  to  1783.  When  that  old  lock-up  was  remodelled  and  became  the  present  Hall  of 
Records,  that  bell  was  placed  on  the  Bridewell,  at  the  west  side  of  the  City  Hall,  as  a 
fire-alarm  bell.  On  the  destruction  of  the  Bridewell  the  old  bell  was  allowed  to  continue 
its  association  with  the  fire  department  by  beiog  placed  in  the  cupola  of  the  Naiad  Hose 
Company,  in  Beaver  Street.     On  the  morning  of  July  19,  1845,  it  gave  its  last  warning  of 
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In  no  respect  is  the  progress  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  more  emphat- 
ically illustrated  than  in  the  contrast  between  1833  and  1883  as  reganls 
fire-insurance  faciUties,  processes,  and  resources. 

Fifty  years  ago  only  about  eighteen  fire-insurance  companies  were  in 
existence  in  New  York  Citv.  In  1883,  on  Julv  1st,  there  were  forty- 
eight  local  companies.  In  1833  the  total  fire-insurance  capital  was  but 
little  over  $6,000,000.  Now  the  Xew  York  City  companies  have 
$17,434,000  cash  capital,  with  suqJus  assets  of  $22,680,493  besides, 
making  a  total  of  $40,114,513. 

Then  only  a  single  company — the  Globe  (long  since  defunct) — could 
boast  of  $1,000,000  capital.  Now  no  less  than  five  New  York  City 
companies  possess  $1,(KK),000  capital  each,  with  im{K)rtant  suq)lus  funds 
in  addition  ;  and  a  single  comimny — the  Home — with  a  cash  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  can  exhibit  more  assets  than  the  combined  capitals  of  all 
the  New  York  companies  of  1833. 

The  entire  premium  receipts  of  the  eighteen  comi>anies  of  1833  did 
not  reach  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  j^er  annum,  whereas  the  premium 
income  of  the  forty-eight  New  York  conn)anies  now  doing  business 
was,  for  the  year  1882,  $15,027,548,  of  which  at  least  five  eompmies 
could  report  having  received  over  $l,oo0,0o0  eiieh  during  the  year  ; 
and  one  (the  Home)  rejx)rted  proniiuin  receipts  to  the  enonnous 
amount  of  $2,745,663,  or  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  entire  premimu 
receipts  reported  by  the  forty-eight  city  comfMinies. 

Between  1833  and  the  end  of  1>^35  seven  ad<litional  companies,  with 
$1,7<><»,^H><^  nioiv  capital,  came  in  to  make  tlio  t<jtal  fire-insurance 
capital  nf  the  city  nearly  ss,(HM),non,  and  (as  tht»  event  proved)  to 
l(Mi(l  what  little  aid  tliev  could  to  nio(l(Tate  the  ruin  which  IoHowchI  in 
the  wake  of  the  <rreat  fire  of  Dei-eniher,  l'<''\').  Bv  that  fire  from 
S15jM)o,ooo  to  S-^<»,nno,ooo  worth  of  proi)erty  was  annihilated,  and 
all  but  seven  of  the  twenty-five  local  fire-insurance  companies  were 
made  insolvent.  The  few  companies  that  remained  alive  had  but  little 
more  than  §1,(mm»,(mh)  capital  left  between  them  all.  Under  a  law 
passed  s|x^cially  for  their  encoui^agcment,  however,  several  com|xinies 
were  reorganized  with  new  capital  to  the  aggregate  of  $3,500,000, 
and  once  more  the  Xew  York  companies  could  claim  nearly  S*>,o()0,000 
of  ca})ital,  all  told,  as  a  guaranty  of  their  promises  of  indenmity  to 
suiferei^  bv  fire. 

The  fire  of  July,  1S45,  swept  away  over  $0,(»OO,O0n  worth  of  projx^ity, 

<iiing».r  ami  clestrnotioii   to   sleeping  citizens.     The  house  of  the  Naiad  Hose  Company 
was  cousiuned  in  the  great  conflagration,  and  the  old  heU  perished  with  it. 
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and  with  it  many  of  the  companies,  cutting  down  the  capital  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  companies  combined  to  about  $4,000,000. 
For  several  years  thereafter  the  fire-insurance  field  seemed  to  dis- 
courage rather  than  invite  the  investment  of  further  capital.  But  in 
1849  the  passage  of  a  general  insurance  law  opened  a  new  vista  to 
promoters  and  investors  ;  and  from  that  year  on  to  187(),  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  new  companies  continued  to  be  annually  organized  (and 
withdrawn),  the  largest  number  existing  in  any  one  year  l>eing  in  1867, 
when  ninety-one  New  York  fire-insurance  companies  reported  net 
assets  to  the  amount  of  $28,(515,535. 

Between  1835  and  1858  no  company  of  large  capital  was  formed. 
In  the  last-named  year  two  $5(M),(H»0  companies  were  organized. 
Others,  too,  were  added,  especially  from  1850  onward,  until  in  1883, 
as  already  stated,  the  city  of  New  York  has  no  less  than  five  fire- 
insurance  companies  capitalized  at  $1,()00,0(K),  and  one  at  $3,000,000, 
all  of  them  having  large  surplus  assets,  over  capital  and  liabilities, 
ranging  from  $728, OOO  to  $1,750,000 — the  last-named  amount  being 
the  net  suq)lus  of  the  Homo  Insurance  (^mipany,  over  its  $3,000,000 
of  capital  and  all  other  lial)ilities  whatsoever. 

The  fires  of  Portland,  Albany,  Troy,  St.  Louis,  Cliicago,  Boston, 
etc.,  have,  during  the  ])ast  twenty  years,  made  havoc  with  insurance 
capital,  and  either  destroyed  or  crippled  ^'ew  York  fire-insurance  com- 
panies by  scores,  and  almost  by  liundreds.  By  the  CMiicago  fire,  in 
October,  1871,  no  less  than  sixteen  ]^ew  York  City  companies  were 
absolutely  ruined  (as  well  as  fifty-two  other  companies),  and  six  were 
compelled  to  repair  shattered  capitals  to  the  amount  of  $2,060,000. 
By  the  Boston  fire  of  Xovember,  1872,  five  New  York  City  companies 
were  destroyed  (in  addition  to  seventeen  companies  in  Massiichusetts 
and  other  States),  and  eiglit  m(5re  were  the  subjects  of  sympathy  by 
reason  of  requisitions  to  supply  impairments  of  capital  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $760,  Ooo. 

The  insurance  department  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  was  estabUshed 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  April,  1859.  At  that  time  there 
were  ninety-four  New  York  and  Brooklyn  fire-insurance  companies, 
seventy-two  of  which  had  been  organized  within  the  preceding  ten 
years,  the  other  twenty-two  being  aU  that  had  survived  of  all  the 
companies  formed  between  the  years  1787  and  1850.  Of  these  ninety- 
four  fire-insurance  companies  alive  in  1859,  no  less  than  forty-seven  (or 
exactly  one  half)  have  meanwhile  disiippeared  from  tlie  arena  of  com- 
petition, leaving  only  forty-seven  surviving  of  tliose  comj)anies  Avhose 
birth  dates  back  of   18()0.     Summed  up,  the  showing  is  that  of  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven  fire-insurance  companies  existing  in  1859, 
or  since  organized,  no  less  than  seventy-one  have  gone  out  of  sight, 
fifty-two  of  them  during  the  past  thirteen  years.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  account  is  made,  in  this  respect,  of  other  than  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn  companies.  If  the  failures  and  withdrawals 
elsewhere  throughout  the  State  were  added,  the  necrology  Avould,  of 
course,  be  considembly  swelled.  It  is  noticeable  that  of  the  twenty 
companies  organized  during  the  past  twelve  years,  only  five  survive, 
and  instead  of  the  ninety-nine  New  York  and  Brooklyn  compani<» 
that  had  a  name  to  Uve  in  1866,  there  are  in  1883  but  fifty -eight  to  bo 
credited  to  both  cities  ;  and  of  these  forty-eight  are  New  York  City 
institutions. 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  fire  insurance  has  become  the  football  of 
fierce  competition  between  giants,  who,  in  their  struggles,  bid  fair  to 
trample  many  a  weak  pigmy  into  the  dust. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IT  has  been  observed  that  the  New  York  Sketch  Club  was  reorganized 
in  1841,  when  it  had  become  well  known  to  the  pubUc.  At  the 
l)eginning  it  assumed  a  mysterious  character,  and  for  a  while  it  puzzled 
the  curious.  Its  real  name,  its  chamcter,  and  its  membership  were 
concealed  from  the  j^ublic,  and  many  were  the  amusing  and  wild  con- 
jectures as  to  its  real  name  and  social  position.  It  advertised  its  meet- 
ings in  the  newspapers  in  this  cabalistic  manner  : 

"  lE^T"  «■  ^.  -  T.  s.  C. 

Thursday  Evening,  3,  10." 

This  meant,  "  Sketch  Club  meets  at  T.  S.  Cummings's,  Thursday  even- 
ing, March  10th." 

After  the  club  was  first  reorganized,  in  1880,  it  was  known  as  the 
Twenty-one,  ])robably  because  its  membership  long  consisted  of  that 
number.  Access  to  its  ranks  was  (juite  as  difficult,  ))erhaps,  as  to  the 
French  Academy  or  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  tlio  United  States. 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  club  in  1841  it  assumed  a  higher  tone 
toward  art  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  three  years  afterward,  when  it  was 
again  reorganized  or  "  made  over,"  that  it  became  a  moi'e  purely  art 
and  hterary  association,  retaining  its  pleasant  social  features.  It  was 
reaUy  a  new  association. 

It  was  at  a  social  meeting  of  artists — Messrs.  Chapman,  Ingham, 
Cummings,   Durand,*    (^ray,   Morton,  Edmonds,   Agate,  and   two  or 

*  Asher  Brown  Dnrand,  one  of  the  three  BiirvivorH  (1883)  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  was  bom  Angnst  21,  1796,  on  the  estate  where 
he  now  lives,  near  the  village  of  South  Orahge,  in  New  Jersey.  The  use  of  the  pencil 
was  his  delight  even  in  his  infantile  years.  His  father  was  a  repairer  of  watches,  and  in 
his  shop  this  son  made  his  first  essays  in  the  art  of  engraving.  Having  shown  much 
genins  for  that  art,  he  was  apprenticed  in  1812  to  Peter  Maverick,  then  a  noted  engraver 
on  copper.  Young  Durand  was  employed  chiefly  in  copying  English  book  illustrations 
for  publishers,  and  so  conspicuous  was  his  ability  that  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship 
Maverick  made  him  his  business  partner. 

Durand 's  genius  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Trumbull,  and  when  the  latter  was 
about  to  make  arrangements  with  Maverick  to  engrave  his  picture  of  the  "  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  he  expressed  the  desire  that  Durand  should  do  the  work.  This 
offended  Maverick,  and  he  broke  up  bis  partnership  with  his  gifted  pupil.     Durand  set 
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three  others — on  the  2d  of  January,  1844,  that  it  was  proposed  to 
organize  a  sketching  club  on  an  improved  plan.  The  idea  was  warmly 
approved.  Cummings  was  at  once  called  to  the  chair  ;  some  prelimi- 
nary action  was  taken,  and  it  was  resolved  to  caU  the  new  society  the 
Artists'  Sketching  Club.  The  association  was  formed.  The  first  sub- 
scribing members  were  the  artists  first  named,  ^vith  the  axldition  of 
Cole,  Mount,  Casilear,  Shegogue,  Baker,  Prud'homme,  Jones,  Gignoux, 
and  a  few  others.  It  became  one  of  the  most  charming  eluljs  in  the 
city,  and  attracted  artists  and  literary  and  professional  men  to  its 
membership  and  its  pleasant  meetings. 

I  rememW  being  a  guest  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sketch  Club  in  March, 
1847,  at  the  house  of  General  Cunmiings,  at  which  most  of  the  mem- 
bers were  in  attendance — Messrs.  Brj'ant,  CampbeU,  Colden,  Chapman, 
Cozzens,  Cummings,  Durand,  Edmunds,  Leupp,  Gray,  Huntington, 
Ingham,  Brown,  Shegogue,  Seymour,  Sturges,  Veq)lanck,  Gouriie, 
Niekon,  and  Morse  ;  and  Gorham  Abbott,  Elliott,  West,  and  Tappan 
were  guests. 

At  these  meetings  the  artists  and  literary  men  were  kept  ignorant  of 
the  sul)ject  that  was  to  engage  their  attention  and  genias,  until  it  was 
announced  by  the  host,  when  |)ens  and  pencils  woukl  work  vigorously 
for  exactly  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  period  every  production, 
artistic  or  Uterary,  finished  or  unfinished,  was  gathered  up  by  the  host. 
These,  in  groups,  were  distributed  by  lot  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

On  the  evening  in  question  the  membei's  were  seateil  at  a  large,  well- 
lighted  table,  with  working  materials  ready  for  action.  At  precisely 
eight  o'cl(xrk  General  Cummings  touched  a  little  bell  and  said, 
^*  IiAisiN«i  TiiK  AVixD."  This  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  subject. 
It  was  aiiiusiiiii:  and  ainazinfi:  to  see  pictures  and  ])oetical  or  pros(> 
sketches  aj)])ear  as  if  by  magic  fi^om  the  brains  and  fin<rei*s  of  these 

up  for  himself.  TmmbiiU  employed  him,  and  he  made  an  admirable  picture?.  It  was 
greatly  admired  for  its  faithfulness  in  drawing  and  technical  execution.  He  soon  pro- 
duced other  en«;ruvin}^s  of  great  excellence.  His  '*  Ariadne  Sleeping,"  from  the  painting 
by  Vanderlvn.  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfe(;t  s])ecimen  of  line  engraving  ever  done  in 
America.  Critics  regard  it  as  equal  to  an\-thing  that  Shari>.  the  famous  English  engraver, 
ever  did. 

Mr.  Durand  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  honored  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  He  was  chosen  its  president  on  the  retirement  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse  in  1845,  and  filled  the  chair  with  great  dignity  and  efficiency  for  seventeen 
consecutive  years.  At  about  the  middle  of  his  official  career  his  fellow-artists  presented 
him  with  a  valuable  service  of  plate,  as  an  attestation  of  their  appreciation  of  him  as  an 
artist,  a  man,  and  his  valuable  services  to  the  Academy. 

ilr.  Durand  abandoned  engraving  as  a  profession  about  1830,  and  became  a  profts- 
sional  paintc^r,  in  which  he  excelled.     He  painted  in  a  ver}*  pleasing  style  the  portraits 
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gentlemen.  Edmonds,  I  think,  sketched  a  colored  boy  raising  the 
wind  by  vigorously  blowing  a  fire  with  bellows.  Another  made  a 
Jeremy  Diddler  raising  the  wind  by  stealing  a  handkerchief  from  a 
gentleman's  pocket.  One  of  the  poetical  products  of  the  occasion  I  am 
able  to  recall  to  memory  : 

**  Kaise  the  wind  !     To-morrow  raise  yonr  sashes, 
And  fickle  March  will  teach  vou  how  to  do  it. 
He'll  smile,  then  bluster,  then  in  sudden  dashes 
He'll  enter  with  a  blast ;  how  vou  will  rue  it ! 

**  So  treat  j'our  fellow-mortals.     Kindest  greetings 
Exchange  for  coldness  now,  and  then  caresses  ; 
Then  scornful  be  at  pleasant  social  meetings  ; 

You'll  raise  ihe  icind  that  may  disturb  your  tresses." 

At  tliis  period  the  Artists'*  Sketching  Chib  became  the  foundation  of 
another  organization,  upon  which  has  been  reared  one  of  the  noblest 
superstructures  of  aesthetic  social  life  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Late 
in  1840,  John  G.  Chapman  (a  resident  of  Home,  Italy,  since  1848),  at 
a  meeting  of  the  club  proposed  the  fonnation  of  an  association  of 
artists  and  men  of  hitters,  with  a  memberslii})  restricted  to  one  hun- 
<lred.  The  proposition  was  aj)prove(l,  and  a  circuiai'  letter,  signed  by 
John  G.  Chapman,  Asher  B.  Durand,  Charles  V.  Ingham,  A.  M. 
Cozzens,  F.  W.  Edmonds,  and  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  was  addressed 
to  about  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  city  distin^i^uishod  in  art  and 
letters,  or  who  were  amateurs  of  lettei-s  and  the  line  arts,  inviting 
them  to  a  meetin<2:  in  the  Xew  York  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  old 
Kotimda,  in  the  Park,  on  January  18,  1847. 

This  meeting  was  largely  attended.  David  C.  Colden  was  called  to 
the  chair.  Mr.  (/ha])man  presented  a  report,  with  a  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution.    A  society  was  organized,  and  on  motion  of  Edward  S.  Van 

of  many  distinguished  men,  but  landscape  painting  was  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  in  this 
he  was  most  successful.  He  visited  Europe  in  1840,  but  did  not  remain  long  from  home. 
With  untiring  industry  he  pursued  the  art  of  painting,  and  his  beautiful  landscape 
pieces  adorn  many  a  private  dwelling  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  left  the  city  in  1860, 
and  took  up  his  abode  on  the  ancestral  estate,  near  Maplewood  station,  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  at  the  foot  of  Orange  Mountain.  It  is  a  beautiful 
spot.  His  mansion  is  spacious  and  elegant.  In  the  upper  story  is  his  studio,  wherein 
hang  about  one  hundred  of  his  landscape  studies,  and  his  exquisite  copy  of  Vanderlyn's 
picture  of  **  Ariadne  Sleeping,'*  the  size  of  his  engravings.  There,  too,  is  the  last  pro- 
duction of  his  brush — a  beautiful  landscape  painted  when  he  was  eighty-three  years  of 
age.  Fifty  years  ago  Dunlap  wrote  of  this  beloved  artist  :  **  Mr.  Durand's  character  is 
that  of  the  most  perfect  truth  and  simplicity.  As  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  citizen,  he 
is  without  blemish  from  evil  report.  He  is  an  honor  to  the  arts,  which  delight  to  know 
him."     This  is  true  of  his  character  to-day. 
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Winkle  it  was  named  The  Centuey,  because  of  its  restricted  member- 
ship to  one  hundred  persons. 

A  committee  of  management  was  appointed,  consisting  of  GuUan  C. 
Verplanck,  John  L.  Stephens,  A.  B.  Durand,  J.  G.  Chapman,  David 
0.  Golden,  and  Charles  M.  Leupp.  Thomas  S.  Cummings  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  and  Daniel  Seymour  secretary. 

The  first  home  of  the  Century  was  in  rooms  at  Xo.  495  Broadway. 
IJke  other  associations,  the  club  Ijecame  migrator}'.  From  Broadway 
it  went  to  Broome  Street  ;  then  again  it  was  on  Broadway  ;  at  a 
fourth  migration  we  find  it  in  Chnton  Place,  and  there  it  remained 
untQ  it  t<x)k  }X)ssession  of  its  own  house,  Xo.  109  Fifteenth  Street, 
where  it  still  remains,  but  contemplates  another  removal. 

The  Century  flourished  fi-om  the  beginning.  Its  meetings  were  well 
attended.  A  reading-room  was  provided,  and  the  l)eginning  of  a 
librarj'^  was  established.  Many  artist  members  contributed  works  from 
their  studios  to  adorn  its  walls.  A  journal  was  read  for  two  or  three 
years,  onc«  a  month,  called  the  dndurij.  The  genial  member  of 
to-day,  John  11.  Gouriie,  was  the  senior  editor,  assisted  by  the  pleasant 
humorist,  the  late  F.  S.  Cozzens.  It  contained  contributions  from 
other  members,  and  its  contents  were  largely  published  in  the  Knicker- 
hocker  Magazine^  edited  by  Lewis  Gaylonl  (?lark.  Keceptions  were 
given  to  men  eminent  in  statesmanship,  letters,  science,  and  art,  and 
twice  a  year  receptions  were  extended  to  the  feminine  friends  of  the 
members.  For  a  while  they  kept  up  the  old  Geniian  custom  of  observ- 
ing Twelfth  Xight,  and  this  has  recently  been  revived. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  meeting  m^w  inenihei*s  were  introduced. 
The  followino:  named  <i:entlenien  were  the  first  wlio  were  admitted  bv 
election  :  Russell  11.  Xin'ins,  Jiinies  AV.  (tIuss,  Charles  S.  Ii(>(\  and 
Thomas  S.  (Jlficer."^''  Its  linances  have  b<^en  licultliy  from  the  be^nn- 
ning.f 

♦  The  followintx  are  the  nftmes  of  the  first  men^l^o^^J  of  tho  ( 'enturv  riuh  in  Januarv, 
1847  :  Willijiui  ('.  Bryant,  Kov.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Ilenrv  K.  Brown,  J.  G.  (luii^man,  A.  M. 
Cozzens,  David  C.  Coldcn,  J.  I).  Campbell,  L.  (iaylorvl  Clark,  T.  S.  (  uniminfjs,  A.  B. 
Dnnind,  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  F.  W.  Edmonds,  C.  L.  KUiott,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
Dudley  B.  Fuller,  Thomas  H.  Faile.  Oeor^o  Folsom,  Alban  (loldsmith,  John  H.  (Jourlie, 
Henry  Peters  Gray,  Diiniel  Huntin«;ton,  O^den  Hai^t^erty.  W.  J.  Hoj>j)in,  C.  C.  lumhani, 
Gouverneur  Kend)le,  William  Kemlde,  Shej)herd  Knaj)}),  Bobert  Kelly,  Charles  ^I.  Leupp, 
G.  E.  Lyon,  Christian  Mayer.  Dr.  Macneven,  Eleaztr  Parmly,  T.  P.  Bossiter,  Daniel 
Seymour,  Jonathan  Stur^es,  John  L.  Stephens,  Joseph  Trent,  H.  T.  Tuekerman,  H.  P. 
Tappan,  G.  C.  Verplanck,  Edgar  S.  Van  AVinkle. 

Ten  of  the  forty-two  original  members  of  the  Century  in  IS  17  were  liviuf^  at  the 
beginning  of  1883. 

f  "  See  Origin  and  Tlistorj'  of  the  Centurj',"  by  John  II.  Gouriie. 
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The  Century  was  incorporated  in  1857.  In  the  act  GuUan  C.  Ver- 
planck,  William  C.  Bryant,  Charles  M.  Leupp,  A.  B.  Durand,  John  F. 
Kensett,  William  Kemble,  and  William  H.  Appleton  are  named  as 
corix»rators.  It  was  early  determined  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  member- 
ship, and  the  maximum  was  fixed  at  six  hundred.  That  is  stiU  the 
limit,  and  it  is  about  filled.  In  August,  1883,  the  number  of  members 
was  five  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The  initiation  fee  is  $100,  and  the 
annual  dues  $3^).* 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  Century  free  from  even  the 
smallest  vices  of  every  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  purest  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  moral  and  intellectual  tone  among  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  land.  It  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  in  the 
})romotion  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  highest  kind. 

*'  Our  club,"  says  Mr.  John  Dumnd,  in  his  ^^  Prehistoric  Notes  of 
the  Century  Club,"  ''  is  made  up  of  members  belonging  to  all  guilds. 
It  is  an  assemblage  of  men  from  all  jmrts  of  Europe,  from  all  sections 
of  our  country,  and  of  every  profession — artists,  literary  men,  scientists, 
])hysicians,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar,  engineers,  clergymen,  representatives  of  the  press,  merchants,  and 
men  of  leisure.''  f 

The  Century  has  from  time  to  time  published  for  private  circulation 
memoirs  of  some  of  its  distinguished,  deceased  membei*s.  Its  dead  in 
1882  numbered  IS  I. 

Late  in  the  second  decade  the  citv  of  Xew  York  suffered  the  inflic- 
tion  of  two  scourges  in  one  year,  dissimilar  in  character,  but  both 
serious.  These  scourges  were  the  out])reak  known  as  the  Astor  Place 
Riot,  and  the  other  the  cholem.  Both  events  occurred  between  May 
and  Se])tember,  1840. 

The  Astor  Place  Kiot,  in  its  origin  and  progress,  was  a  disgrace  to 

♦  The  rlnb-hoTiso  on  Fifteenth  Street  has  a  modest  exterior.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
Tcception,  wine,  dining,  and  reading  rooms,  all  furnished  with  hard  woods,  the  waUs 
adorned  with  pictures,  many  of  them  costly,  and  all  the  apartments  are  brilliantly  lighted 
by  gas-jets  in  artistic  chandeliers.  Ascending  a  broad  stairway,  the  visitor  reaches  the 
second  floor,  which  is  occupied  by  the  art  gallery,  library,  writing-room,  and  a  large  hall 
or  council-room  of  the  Century.  It  is  believed  that  the  art  collections  of  the  Century — 
paintings,  engravings,  and  statues— are  not  excelled  by  any  club  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  library,  which  contains  fully  5000  volumes,  occupies  three  pleasant  rooms, 
and  is  rich  in  reference  books  on  art  and  literature.  In  the  great  haU  or  council-room 
the  receptions  and  other  entertainments  are  given. 

f  The  officers  of  the  Century  in  1882  were  :  Daniel  Huntington,  president  ;  Gilbert 
M.  Speir  and  H.  W.  Bellows,  vice-presidents  ;  A,  R.  Maodonough,  secretary,  and  Henry 
A.  Oakley,  treasurer. 
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human  nature,  to  civilization,  and  the  enlightened  city  of  New  York. 
It  grew  out  of  a  personal  quarrel  between  two  stage-players,  Edwin 
Forrest,  an  American,  and  W.  C.  Macready,  an  Englishman.  Both 
were  distinguished  tragedians,  and  were  rivals  for  ])opular  favor  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Macready  was  well  known  and  verv 
popular  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  long 
before  the  period  and  the  event  we  are  now  considering.  After  an 
absence  in  England  of  alx)ut  three  years  he  returned  to  Xew  York  in 
September,  1848,  and  appeared  in  tragedy  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera- 
House.  This  building  had  been  erected  by  subscription  the  year  be- 
fore, with  John  Sefton  as  general  manager. 

Forrest  had  been  playing  in  England  not  long  before  Macready  came 
to  Xew  York,  in  1848,  where  he  had  gaineil  great  renown,  and  dis- 
puted with  the  Enghsh  tragedian  for  the  prize  of  supreme  ])opularity. 
Much  unpleasant  feeling  had  been  engendered  l>etween  them,  and  it 
was  widely  reported  and  generally  beUeved  that  Macready,  on  one 
occasion,  visited  the  tlieatre  in  London  where  Forrest  was  performing 
and  publicly  hissed  him.  This  story  created  great  indignation  among 
the  friends  of  Forrest  in  his  own  countrj^  where  he  was  very  popular. 
It  was  in  the  face  of  this  indignation,  unknown  and  unsuspected  by 
him,  that  Macready  appeared  at  the  Astor  Place  0])eni- House  in  the 
spring  of  1849  to  fulfill  a  farewell  engagement  with  the  lessees,  Messrs. 
Niblo  and  Ilackett.  Forrest  was  then  ])erforming  at  Wallack's  Broad- 
way Theatre.     Now  came  the  tu":  of  war. 

On  a  ])riorht  mornino:  in  !Mav,  1840,  citizens  and  stranirers  in  the 
streets  of  Now  York  saw  on  cons])icuous  placards  the  announcements 
that  ^faeready  would  appear  as  ^laclx'th  at  the  Astor  Place  0|)era 
Houses  ami  Forrest  as  ^^acbeth  at  the  Broadwav  Theatre,  lx)tli  on  the 
same  night. 

The  placards  seemed  like  mutual  declarations  of  war  ])etween  Forrest 
and  Maci'eady,  for  their  quarrel  and  its  cause  were  generally  known. 
There  were  apprehensions  of  some  disturl)ances,  for  this  a|)pearance  of 
Macready  as  an  open  rival  of  Forrest  on  his  native  soil  greatly  increased 
the  indi<j:nation  of  the  American  tra<!:edian's  friends  arainst  his  Enirlish 
rival.  With  that  indignation  was  mingled  the  sentiment  of  hostility 
to  everything  British  which  had  been  engendered  l)v  past  conflicts,  and 
which  still  lingered  in  the  breasts  of  a  vast  multitude  of  the  American 
])eople.  To  some,  Macready's  appearance  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
gauntlet  of  defiance  cast  by  the  British  at  the  feet  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Niblo,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  determined  to 
have  a  full  house,  unwisely  gave  out  more  tickets  than  the  building 
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would  hold,  and  when,  before  sunset,  they  were  all  taken,  he  was 
alarmed  by  a  suspicion  that  the  purchasers  might  be  largely  enemies  of 
Macready.  lie  hastened  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Matsell,  the  chief  of 
police,  and  requested  the  presence  of  a  force  in  case  of  any  disturbance. 
It  was  promised. 

More  than  an  hour  before  the  time  for  the  performance  to  begin  an 
immense  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  street  before  the  Opera-IIouse, 
and  when  the  portals  were  unclosed  a  rushing  tide  of  human  beings — 
'^  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men" — poured  into  the  house  and  speedily 
filled  every  spot  in  it  excepting  the  boxes.  It  wjis  the  most  extraordi- 
nary crowd  ever  seen  in  an  opera-house  or  a  theatre.  Some  were  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  others  were  in  tattered  and  dirty  garments  ;  some 
were  ele<rantlv  dressed,  and  nearlv  all  were  excited.  Tliere  were  evi- 
dences  of  preconcerted  action,  yet  the  motley  crowd  remained  quite 
orderly. 

The  managers  watched  this  strange  audience  with  great  anxiety, 
especially  when  the*,  crowd  began  to  stamp  impatiently  for  the  curtain 
to  rise.  Louder  and  louder  l)ecame  this  significant  uproar.  Niblo, 
with  an  attending  police  officer,  looked  a  moment  upon  the  mass  of 
beings  that  filled  the  parquette  and  amphitheatre. 

''  Will  there  be  a  disturbance  V'  asked  the  manager. 

"  I  think  not  a  serious  one,"  replied  the  officer.  '^  There  will  be  an 
attempt  to  stop  th(^  play.  The  boys  have  been  sent  here  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  they  appear  to  be  patient  and  good-natured." 

Macready,  who  had  been  dressing,  now  ap})eared.  He,  too,  looked 
upon  the  audience  through  an  opening  made  by  the  slightly  drawn 
curtain.  He  was  a<j:itated  bv  doubts  and  fears.  So  also  was  Mrs. 
Pope.  The  crowd  wtis  silent  while  the  orchestra  ])layed,  but  began 
stamping  more  furiously  than  ever  when  the  music  ceased.  This  was  a 
critical  moment.  There  was  a  proposition  to  suspend  the  play. 
Macready  would  not  consent.  The  warning  bell  tinkled.  The  drop- 
curtain  slowly  rose,  and  revealed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  motley 
host  a  magnificent  open-air  scene,  and  the  three  witches  performing 
their  weird  incantations,  while  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder 
roared.     The  crowd  was  awed  into  silence  bv  the  wondrous  scene. 

Then  came  in  King  Duncan  and  attendants.  Mistaking  him  for 
Macbeth,  the  crowd  hissed  him,  but  soon  perceiving  their  mistake  they 
were  again  silent.  When  Macbeth  came  he  was  received  with  loud 
applause  from  the  boxes  and  dress  circle,  but  his  voice  was  utterly 
overborne  by  every  kind  of  tumultuous  noise  from  the  crowd  before 
him.     The  foolish  actor  became  angrj'^,  and  trie<l  to  browbeat  the  wild 
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mass.  He  went  through  with  his  part  without  a  word  he  uttered 
being  heard. 

Lady  Macbeth  (Mrs.  Pope)  appeared,  but  she  was  abused  with  inde- 
cent vulgarity  and  fled  from  the  stage.  Macbeth  again  appeared,  and 
was  assailed  with  addled  eggs  and  other  missiles.  Witli  genuine  Eng- 
lish pluck  he  stood  his  ground  until  he  found  his  life  was  in  danger, 
when  he  too  fled  behind  the  curtain,  and  it  fell  ujx)n  the  scene.  The 
roughs  had  accoVnplished  the  task  they  had  been  sent  to  perform,  and 
refraining  from  doing  any  damage  to  pro}>erty,  quietly  withdrew.  To 
the  utter  dishonor  of  Mr.  Forrest,  it  must  be  recortled  that  he  did  not 
utter  a  word  of  denunciation  of  this  outrage.  The  impression  was 
universal  that  he  had  countenanced  if  not  incited  the  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings. 

Every  high-minded  person  in  the  community  cried  ''  Sliame  !"  and 
all  felt  personally  aggrieved  by  the  outrage,  which  cast  disgrace  upon 
the  city.  When  it  became  known  that  Macready  contemphited  throw- 
ing up  his  engagement,  many  of  the  best  men  of  New  York,  in  every 
rank  of  social  Ufe,  feeling  tliat  the  city  had  been  dishonored,  addressed 
to  him  a  letter  expressing  their  extreme  regret  because  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  promising  him  protection  in  the  exercise  of  his 
rights,  requesting  him  not  to  yield  to  the  lawless  spirit  which  had 
assailed  him,  and  asking  him  to  give  the  city  an  opportunity  to  vnpe 
out  the  disgrace  which  had  been  inflicted  UjX)n  its  character.  Mr. 
Macready  yielded,  and  Thursday,  the  10th  of  May,  wjis  fixed  ui^n  for 
his  ap|)eaninco  in  the  same  ])lay. 

So  soon  as  placards  announced  the  intended  reap])eaninc'e  of  Mao- 
ready,  otiiei-s,  proclaimin<,^  that  Forix^t  would  ap])ear  in  the  siinie  play 
on  the  siinu'  ni<rlit  at  the  ]>roa<hvay,  were  put  up  alonirsitle  thoni.  The 
following  incendiary  handbill  was  also  jwjsted  all  over  the  town  : 

''  WOKKING>rEN  ! 

SHALL   AMERICANS   OR   ENGLISH    RULE    IN   THIS   COT'NTRY  ? 

The  crew  of  the  British  steamers  have  threatened  all  Americans 
who  shall  dare  to  appear  this  nii^ht  at  the 

EN(;LISH    ARLSTOCRATIC    OPERA-IlorSE. 

WORKINGMEN  !   FREEMEN  !   STAND   UP   TO   YOUR 

LAWFUL   RIGHTS!" 

There  was  deep  menace  and  a  mob  spirit  in  these  words.  The 
friends  of  Macready  prepared  to  resist  the  threatened  danirer.  ifost 
anxious  to  keep  Forrest's  friends  from  entering  the  house,  tickets  were 
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sold  or  given  away  by  the  managers  only  to  those  who  were  known  to 
be  friends  of  Macready.  The  chief  of  poUce  agreed  to  furnish  a  strong 
force  to  preserve  order,  and  two  regiments  of  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
be  under  anns  that  evenintr  and  readv  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  about  three  hundred  well-instructed 
pohce  were  quietly  placed  in  charge  of  the  Opera-IIouse,  outside  and 
in,  and  an  immense  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  it.  When  the 
doors  were  oi>ened  the  populace  made  a  rush  to  enter,  but  were  kept 
back  by  the  ]K)licc.  When  all  who  liad  tickets  were  within,  the  doors 
were  closed  and  barred.  The  windows  had  been  barricaded  also  with 
heavy  plank.  These  the  mob  assailed  with  stones,  and  they  tried  to 
batter  down  one  of  the  doors.  They  were  defeated  by  the  police,  and 
in  their  rage  they  demolished  the  street-lamps  in  the  neighborhood. 
A  huge  stone  hurled  through  one  of  the  windows  shattered  the  mag- 
nificent chandeUer,  and  its  fragments  fell  on  the  frightened  occupants 
of  the  pit. 

The  play  l)egan.  In  s|)ite  of  all  precautions,  many  of  the  roughs 
were  inside  the  hoiLse,  and  were  prepared,  at  a  given  signal  of  their 
leader,  to  rush  u])on  the  stage  and  seize  Macready.  The  {X)Uce  had 
mingled  Avith  them  in  disguise  all  day,  and  knew  their  plans.  The 
chief  of  ])olice  had  made  //vV  plans,  and  when  the  rioters  arose  to  seize 
the  actor  the  chief  raised  his  hat  as  a  signal,  and  liis  force  soon  had  the 
astonished  rowdies  in  tlieir  power.  Most  of  them  were  tlirust  outside 
the  building,  but  the  ringleaders  were  confined  inside. 

The  mob  furiously  attacked  the  })olice  force  outside,  and  had  nearly 
overj)owered  them  when  the  Seventh  Regiment  National  Guard,  with 
their  colonel,  Duryec,  at  their  head,  appeared  on  the  scene.  They  had 
been  marched  up  from  their  armory  in  Centre  Market,  furnished  with 
ball  cartridges,  preceded  by  the  National  (juard  Troop.  The  latter 
turned  into  Astor  Place  from  Brotulway  and  charged  the  mob. 

Now  began  a  dreadful  ti'agedy — more  dreadful  than  the  simulated 
one  which  had  just  been  performed  in  the  Opera-House.  In  Astor 
Place  the  paving-stones  had  been  taken  up  and  piled  in  heaps  while 
excavating  for  a  sewer.  These,  with  ragged  fragments  of  stones  from 
a  marble-yard  near  by,  funiished  the  riotei's  witli  fearful  missiles,  with 
which  they  assailed  the  mounted  men  as  they  gallantly  dashed  through 
the  crowd,  their  horses  terribly  galled  by  the  flying  stones.  Several 
of  the  men  were  dragged  from  their  saddles,  and  many  were  driven 
back  to  Broadway. 

Colonel  Duryee  now  prepared  his  infantry  for  the  struggle.  His 
men  loaded  their  muskets,  but  the  crowd  was  so  dense  they  could  not 
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move  in  column.  lie  led  his  men  in  file  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
Opera-House  in  the  rear,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  front.  The  frantic 
mob,  with  yells  and  execrations,  assailed  them  fiercely  with  missiles. 
More  than  thirty  stand  of  anns  were  battered  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizen  soldiers.  Many  of  the  men  fell  to  the  ground  severely  wounded. 
Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and  Recorder  'Talhnadge,  who 
represented  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city  in  the  al>sence  of  Mayor 
Woodhull,  was  told  that  unless  the  troops  sliould  receive  orders  to  fire 
they  would  be  withdrawn. 

Tallmadge  addressed  the  roaring  mob,  begging  them  to  disi>erse,  but 
to  no  purpose.  After  a  brief  consultation  between  the  recorder  and 
Generals  Hall  and  Sandfortl  (tlie  latter  the  division  commander),  the 
order  to  fire  was  given  by  SheriflF  Westervelt,  but  to  shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  multitude  against  the  blank  wall  of  a  house  opposite,  in 
order  to  intimidate  them.  It  had  an  opposite  effect.  Believing  the 
troops  had  only  blank  cartridges  this  merely  excited  their  contempt. 
They  defied  the  civil  and  militarj^  authorities,  and  after  this  ineffective 
volley  they  were  more  furious  than  ever.  General  Duryee  addressed 
them,  saying  unless  they  desisted  ball  cartridges  would  l>e  usetl. 

''  Fire  and  be  damned  I"  shouted  one  of  the  ringleaders.  ''  Fire 
if  you  dare — take  the  life  of  a  free-bom  American  for  a  bloody  British 
actor  !  You  darsent  fire  I"  and  he  boldlv  bailed  his  breast  before  the 
levelletl  muskets. 

*'  Fire,  will  you  !"  screamed  another,  as  he  hurled  a  stone  at  General 
Sandford,  wliich  almost  disiibled  his  sword-anii.  Then*  was  no  alter- 
native.    Dire    mnx^ssitv   and   tlie   instinct   of    self-dolvnco    demanded 

ft 

])iX)in]>t  and  effcc-tive  action.  Thc^  word  '*  V'wo  I"  was  given.  Only  a 
sinirlc  musket  responded,  and  was  answered  ])V  deliant  veils  and  more 
furious  |)(4tinirs  1)V  the  niol).  **  Fire  I"  a^ifain  shouted  (teneral  Sand- 
ford,  his  voice  almost  smothere<l  bv  tlie  roar  of  the  seetliim^  multitude. 
Only  two  or  three  muskc^ts  r(*spond(Ml,  wIkmi  Colonel  Durvee,  in  ring- 
inir  tones,  shouted  '*  Fire  I''  and  a  voile v  all  alon<^  tli<*  Yuu^  followed. 

The  dead  amon<r  the  I'ioteiv;  now  <rave  assunince  that  the  autliorities 
Avere  in  earnest.  The  mol)  fell  hack  a  Httle,  hut  ])rovidinir  tliems(4ves 
with  more  stones  thev  rene\V(Ml  the  attack.     A  more  destructive  vollev 

t.  ft. 

ensued,  and  the  rioteis  fell  hack  in  a  panic,  but  did  not  dis}xjrse. 
Thev  stood  suUenlv  on  the  ver<^(*  of  the  dreadful  scene  like  a  wild 
beast  at  bay,  while*  tli(*  military  took  position  in  front  of  the  Opera- 
llouse  and  <ruiirded  it  in  silence. 

It  was  now  eleven  o'cl(K*k  at  ni»j:ht.  So  siivagely  thnnitiMiing  still 
appeared  the  batiled  mob  that  more  troops  were  sent  for,  with  two 
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cannons.  They  came,  with  a  section  of  a  six-gun  battery  under  Colonel 
Ilincken.  The  guns  were  charged  with  grapeshot.  They  dashed  up 
and  took  position  for  attack,  when  the  mob  dispei*sed,  and  all  danger 
was  overpast. 

Upward  of  two  hundred  persons  wei'e  killed  or  wounded  in  this  riot. 
Among  the  latter  were  Colonel  Duryee,*  Generals  Hall  and  Sandford, 

• 

*  Abraham  Duryee  is  of  Huguenot  descent.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
April  29,  1815.  His  education  was  completed  at  the  high  school  in  Crosbj^  Street.  In 
the  old  war  for  independence  his  great-grandfather  was  a  soldier,  and  a  prisoner  in  the 
old  sugar-house  in  Liberty  Street.  His  grandfather  was  an  importing  merchant  in  New 
York,  and  his  father  and  two  uncles  were  meritorious  officers  in  the  war  of  1812-16. 
Young  Duryee  began  his  military  career  in  the  State  militia.  In  1838,  he  joined  the 
Twenty-seventh  (now  Seventh)  Regiment  National  Guard  as  a  private.  Passing 
rapidly  through  the  non-commissioned  officers,  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Second  Company  in  1840.  He  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1842  was 
advanced  to  the  field  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  with  the  rank  of  major.  Soon  afterward 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel.  While  holding  that  rank  he  organized  and  commanded 
a  six-gun  battery  and  formed  a  howitzer  corps.  Early  in  1849  he  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  and  first  appeared  before  it  as  its  commander  at  the  terrible  Astor  Place 
Riot  in  May.  In  that  encounter  he  won  admiration  for  his  coolness,  skill,  and  bravery. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  frav. 

Colonel  Durj'ee  resigned  his  commission  in  1859,  after  ten  years'  service  as  commander 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  during  which  time  he  had  led  it  in  quelling  several  riota. 
The  regiment  in  a  body  waited  upon  him  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw  his  letter  of 
resignation,  but  in  vain.  The  merchants  of  New  York,  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  service  of  plate,  and  his  associates  in  ai*ms  gave  him  a 
more  elegant  present— a  dinner  set  of  massive  silver  and  gold  which  cost  about  $8000. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Colonel  Duryee  began  the  organization  of  the  famous 
regiment  known  as  Duryi'e's  Zouaves.  In  the  space  of  sixteen  days  he  organized  and 
mustered  into  the  United  States  ser\ice  a  regiment  of  940  men,  which  sailed  for  Fortress 
Monroe  late  in  May,  1861,  where  their  colonel  was  placed  in  command  of  Camp  Hamil- 
ton,  as  acting  brigadier-general,  with  3000  troops.  He  was  soon  superseded  by  General 
Pearce.  In  the  march  to  Big  Bethel  in  the  early  part  of  June  the  Zouaves  led  the  column, 
and  in  the  sharp  conflict  that  ensued  they  fought  gallantly  under  their  skilful  leader. 

Colonel  Duryee  was  commissioned  full  brigadier-general  at  the  close  of  August,  1861, 
and  placed  in  command  of  13,000  men  at  Baltimore,  where  they  constructed  an  exten- 
sive and  formidable  fort.  In  compliance  with  his  request,  the  general  was  sent  to  the 
front  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  Virginia.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  even  the  mention 
of  the  several  continaous  and  gallant  services  rendered  by  General  Duryee,  especially 
during  Pope's  campaign  in  Virginia,  which  ended  with  the  summer  of  1862.  General 
Duryee  was  in  Ricketts's  division,  which  on  all  occasions  bore  the  brunt  of  battle.  It 
was  in  the  campaign  in  Marj'land,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  fought  gallantly  in 
the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  In  the  official  reports  of  these  sanguinary 
struggles  Duryee  and  his  brigade  are  mentioned  with  special  commendation.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  when  General  Hooker  was  wounded  and  left  the  field,  Ricketts  took 
command  of  the  corps  and  Duryee  commanded  his  division.  In  this  terrible  conflict  he 
exhibited  rare  courage  and  consummate  military  skill,  which  were  officially  commended. 
His  hone  and  those  of  nearly  all  his  staff  were  shot  under  them,  and  his  brigade  oamo 
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Lieutenant- Colonel  Brinckerhoff,  Captains  Shumway  and  Pond,  Lieu- 
tenants Todd  and  Negus,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty -one  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  On  the  part  of  the  mob  tliirty-four 
were  killed  (a  few  innocent  spectators),  and  a  large  number  were 
wounded. 

The  excitement  and  alarm  within  the  Opera-House  had  l)een  intense. 
It  seeme<l,  at  times,  as  if  the  building  would  be  destroyed,  but  the  fury 
of  the  mob  was  drawn  to  the  miUtarv  after  their  arrival.  When  tlie 
play  was  ended  the  afterpiece  was  omitted.  Mr.  Macready  esca})ed 
in  disguise  tlirough  a  private  door  and  hurried  to  his  hotel.  Before 
midnight  all  was  quiet  in  Astor  Place.  The  dead  and  wounded  had 
been  removed,  but  a  military  guanl  kept  ''  watch  and  ward  "  until 
morning.* 

The  citv  was  stirred  the  next  dav  bv  the  wildest  excitement  and  the 
deeiKJst  anxiety.  In  the  morning  a  ])lacanl  was  jjosted  all  over  the 
town  re^iuesting  ''  the  citizens  of  Xew  York  opj)osed  to  the  destruction 
of  human  Ufe  to  assemble  in  the  Park  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
May  11,  to  express  public  opinion  ujion  the  lamentable  occurrence  of 
last  night.'' 

Early  in  the  day  a  rumor  spread  tliat  roughs  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  were  on  their  way  to  New  York  for  the  puqx>se  of  renewing 
the  riot,  and  with  a  ho})e  of  plunder.  Ilaj^pily  the  lainior  was  false. 
The  "  indignation  meeting""  in  the  Park  was  com}X)sed  of  a  Viist  nmlti- 
tude  of  citizens  of  every  class.     Six3eches  were  made  by  demagogues 

out  of  the  battle  with  only  about  300  men.  After  this  battU^  ri<'neral  Durjve  retired  from 
the  army,  nml  in  .Nbireh,  18<».i,  he  was  breveted  major-geiienil  for  *'  faithful  and  distin- 
guished s«  rvici.'s."  "With  this  l)rcvet  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  governor  of  New  York 
in  bt'half  of  the  State  for  his  •'  gallantry  and  d(fvotion." 

In  1H7:J  (li'Ueral  DiiryOe  was  appointed  a  jioliee  commissioner,  and  in  that  capacity 
did  etlici<'nt  service  in  i>reserving  the  peai'e  and  security  of  the  city.  lie  is  a  member 
of  the  St.  Xicholas  and  Historical  societies,  of  the  (Jr.md  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  veteran 
of  the  National  (luanl,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  an«l  of  other  organizations.  II« 
is  small  in  stature,  ehgant  in  figure,  and  exceedingly  j>leasant  anil  winning  in  his 
manner.  **  Natural  talent,  dashing  and  brilliant,  constant  j)ractice  an«l  diligent  study," 
says  Colonel  Clarke  in  his  **  History  of  tin*  Seventh  Kegiment,"  '*  made  him  a  superior 
military  instructor  of  r^markablr  accomplishments." 

*  Among  the  miml)»-rs  of  the  Seventh  Kegiment  was  a  very  con.Ncieutious,  slr»w-spoki.'n 
man  nanurd  Haldwin.     Whijn  loading  his  musket  he  said  to  ('fjloui-l  Dury^'-.j  : 

*'  My  conscience  forbids  me  to  fire  on  these  citizens." 

**  You  are  hen*  to  oIk-v  orders,''  saiil  the  coloiul  :  "  onscitiice  is  not  in  command." 

At  tliat  moment  a  stoni;  struck  Baldwin's  h«ad.  "With  the  greatest  cehrity  \u)  loade«l 
and  cocked  his  musket,  and  was  about  to  fire  when  he  was  ordered  to  stop,  .•.houldor  his 
jdece.  and  await  (»rders.  Jle  wns  one  of  the  foremost  M'orkers  against  the  rioters  when  the 
firing  began.     The  stone  had  put  his  conscience  asleep. 
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denunciatory  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  events  of  the  preceding  night,  but  not  a  word  was  said  in 
condemnation  of  the  inciters  to  the  riot.  Resolutions  of  censure  of  the 
authorities  were  adopted  by  acclamation,  apparently  forgetful  or  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  leniency  to  a  traitor  is  an  injury  to  the  State. 
A  mob  is  a  traitor  to  social  order  ;  an  outlaw  whose  subjugation 
orderly  society  demands  at  any  sacrifice,  for  the  tendency  of  mob  rule 
is  toward  anarchy  and  utter  disorganization  of  human  scx^iety. 

The  meeting  in  the  Park  did  not  hint  at  violent  demonstrjiticms  as 
desirable,  nor  were  any  attempted.  The  lesson  of  the  previous  night 
was  heeded.  The  mol:)  spirit  was  tamed  by  an  effectual  argument.  A 
])ortion  of  the  Seventli  Regiment  remained  on  duty  on  the  11th  and 
12th,  as  faithful  guardians  of  tlie  peace  of  the  city.  Hitherto  that 
regiment  had  a  k)cal  reputation  and  honor  as  such  guardians  ;  that 
rejmtation  and  honor  were  made  national  ]>y  their  conduct  in  the  trying 
hours  of  the  Astor  Place  Riot. 

Among  the  citizens  who  signed  the  assuring  letter  sent  to  Macready 
were  Washington  Irving,  C>harles  King,  (ieneral  George  P.  Morris, 
General  T.  S.  Cummings,  Moses  TI.  (irinnell,  and  other  leading  mer- 
chants and  professional  men.  The  principal  actors  in  the  event  are 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  human  judgment  and  influence.  Macready, 
Forrest,  Mi*s.  Pope,  Generals  Sandford  and  Hall,  Tallmadge,  and  the 
signers  of  the  letter  above  mentioned,  have,  all  but  one  (General 
Cummings),  crossed  the  dai'k  river,  never  to  return. 

The  famous  old  Park  Theatre — the  patriarch  among  the  New  York 
play-houses — had  been  desti'oved  by  fire  in  December,  1848,  on  the 
thirteenth  anniversiiry  of  the  great  fire  of  1885.  Just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  house  on  that  evening  a  file  of  play-bills  hanging  near  the 
j)rompter's  entrance-door  to  the  stage  Avas  blown  against  a  lighted 
gas-jet  and  took  fire.  The  flames  were  communicated  to  the  scenery, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  interior  of  the  building  was  in  a  blaze,  and 
was  speedily  reduced  to  ashes,  nothing  but  the  bare  walLs  remaining. 

So  perished  the  oldest  and  the  leading  theatre  for  about  half  a 
century  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  It  had  been  the  pride  of  its  citizens. 
It  had  formed  a  link  of  connection  with  the  old  American  theatrical 
company,  which  in  1753  first  performed  in  a  smaU  building  on  Nassau 
Street  ;  for  of  that  old  company,  Lewis  llallam,  second,  one  of  its 
members,  played  ten  years  in  the  Park  Theatre  from  the  time  of  its 
opening,  in  January,  1798. 

In  February,  1841,  the  Park  Theatre  presented  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  spectacles  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  had  ever  seen.     It 
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was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  ''  Boz  Ball/'  in  honor  of  Charles 
Dickens,  then  on  liis  first  visit  to  America  with  his  wife.  The  fete 
was  given  on  the  16th  of  February,  1842. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  for  this  ball  included  many  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  city — Robert  II.  Morris,  the  mayor  ;  ex- 
Mayor  Philip  Hone  ;  Drs.  Mott,  Francis,  and  Cheesman  ;  Judge 
Oaldey  ;  Messrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  Henrj'  Brevoort,  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
"William  H,  Appleton,  C.  C.  Cambreling,  David  C.  Colden,  and  others. 
The  tickets  were  $10  each — an  enormous  price  at  that  day.  The  char- 
acter of  ever}''  purchaser  was  strictly  scrutinized  by  a  committee  of 
gentlemen,  so  that  the  comjmny  might  be  perfectly  select  and  unexcep- 
tionable. The  decorations  were  beautiful  in  the  extreme  and  conspicu- 
ously appropriate. 

After  everj''  dance  was  exliibited  an  exquisite  tableau  illustrating 
some  scene  from  the  works  of  the  great  novelist,  ''which,''  said  an 
eye-witness,  '*  excited  rapture  in  the  beholder."  So  anxious  were  the 
public  to  see  the  grand  decorations  and  other  api)ointments  of  this  cele- 
brated festival  that  thev  were  left  as  used  on  the  occasion,  and  two 
succeeding  balls  were  given  by  Manager  Simpson,  which,  at  retluced 
prices,  attracted  very  large  attendance. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  George  ^'andenhoflf  and  ilr.  and  Mrs. 
Brougham  made  their  first  appearance  in  America  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
The  former  was  a  tragedian,  and  had  made  a  good  name  as  a  person- 
ator  of  Hamlet  in  the  Ix)ndon  theatres.  The  Broughams  were  charm- 
ing actor's.  Mi-s.  l>n)u<rhaiu  was  *' a  model  of  physical  Ix^auty  of  the 
Juno  type."  She  was  ^liss  AVilliaiiis.  In  1^45  she  ivturned  to  Eng- 
land, came  hack  seven  years  later,  rtMnained  a  short  time,  and  returned 
to  Kngland,  and  in  l^.'>l»  she  came  again  as  Mrs.  Robertson.  She  died 
in  Xew  York  in  l>»ir».  Meanwhile  Brougham  had  won  and  retained 
unbounded  popularity,  and  was  a  favorite*  until  I'^tl:^,  when  he  retunieil 
to  England.  As  a  handsome  and  hriglit  comic  aotor  he  was  a  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Tvmne  Power.  The  Broad wav  Lv^ceuin  (afterwaixl 
AVallack's)  was  built  for  him  in  1^50,  hut  it  was  not  a  success  finan- 
cially. For  alx)ut  fifteen  years  Brougham  was  a  p)pular  comedian  at 
Burton's  and  AVallack's  theatms.  He  wrote  many  jKjpular  pieces  for 
the  stage. 

In  l^A'^  ilacready  ma<le  his  a])p(*arance  at  the  Park  Theatre,  the 
first  tini(^  in  sixteen  years.  He  ])layed  the  part  of  Macbeth.  The 
siime  year  Forrest  performed  at  tiie  l*ark  with  great  success  in  various 
traire<lv  chanict(»is — as  Richelieu,  Claude  Melnotte,  Maci)eth,  Othello, 

« 

llamlet,  Metamora,  King  Lear,   and  Spartacus.     Ole  Bull,   the  great 
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Norwegian  violinist,  made  Iiis  first  appearance  there  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  with  a  full  orchestral  accompanunent.  He  was  already 
renowned  all  over  Europe. 

Mr.  and  A{rs.  Seguin  reappeared  at  the  Park  in  1844  in  Balfe's  opera 
of  the  Bolunniwi  Glrl^  and  were  wannly  welcomed.  In  1845  Anna 
Cora  Mowatt  made  her  first  appearance  there  on  any  stage  ;  and  in 
1845-46  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  (the  latter  late  Miss  Ellen 
Tree)  were  received  at  the  Park  with  great  enthusiasm  after  a  consid- 
erable absence,  and  fulfilled  an  engagement.  The  same  year  (1846) 
Miss  Juha  Dean,  an  American — young,  pretty,  graceful,  and  intelli- 
gent— first  appeared  at  the  Park,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  powerful 
attraction  there  ;  also  afterward  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera-IIouse. 
She  took  the  part  of  Julia  in  the  IFuiwhhack,  Miss  Dean  married 
Dr.  Ilavne  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1855. 

Simpson  had  been  struggling  for  some  time  with  adverse  fortune. 
For  thirty-eight  years  he  had  been  chief  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre. 
He  had  acquired  a  fortune  at  one  time  ;  now  it  was  slipping  away  from 
him.  His  last  season  of  management  was  1847-48.  During  that 
season  Madiim  Aima  Bishop,  the  second  wife  of  H.  R.  Bishop,  the 
eminent  comix)ser  of  the  music  of  many  of  iloore's  best  songs,  charmed 
the  large  audiences  at  the  Park  with  her  magnificent  voice.*  But 
])oor  Simpson,  after  a  long  and  heroic  stnaggle,  was  com|)elled  to  suc- 
cumb. He  rehnciuished  the  management  of  the  Park  on  tlie  night  of 
June  5,  1848.  The  effects  of  rivalry  and  losses  by  unfoitunate  invest- 
ments had  impoverished  him  on  the  verge  of  old  age.  He  parted  with 
his  interest  in  the  theatre  for  a  life  annuity  of  $1500.  Crushed  by 
grief  and  mortification,  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  he  gave  up  the 
theatre,  t 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  the  Bowery  Theatre  was  the  most 
I)opular  of  the  New  York  play-houses.  It  presented  spectacular  plays, 
in  accordance  with  public  tiiste.  Among  these  was  a  wild  drama 
ciilled  the  Gnoiiui  Fly^  in  which  the  ])rincipal  actor  was  a  deformed 

*  JUadam  Anna  Bishop  had  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  public  singer  in  I/ondon 
in  1839,  with  Grisi  and  others.  She  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  great  evlai.  Beauti- 
ful in  person,  and  such  an  accomplished  linguist  that  she  could  sing  in  the  vernacular 
of  every  capital  in  Europe,  hers  was  a  triumphal  career  at  once.  She  sang  everj'where 
in  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  China. 

t  Edmund  Simpson  was  bom  in  England  in  1784.  He  first  appeared  as  a  stage-player 
at  Towcester  in  May,  1806,  and  on  the  boards  of  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  October, 
1809,  in  the  Hood  to  Ruin.  In  1810  he  became  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre.  Stephen 
Price  was  his  partner  many  years.  Simpson  retired  from  the  stage  in  1833,  but  appeared 
occasionaUy  on  the  boards.     His  last  performance  was  in  1841.  , 
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man  named  Leach,  a  native  of  AVestchester  County,  Xew  York.  He 
was  deformed  from  his  birtli.  His  legs  at  maturity  were  no  bigger 
tlian  those  of  a  cliild  two  years  of  age.  He  acquired  great  strength  of 
arms.  In  the  Gnome  Flu  lie  performed  the  parts  of  a  baboon  and 
flv. 

This  was  followed  by  a  play  in  which  Bihin,  the  Belgian  giant,  who 
was  nearly  eight  feet  in  height,  took  a  pjirt  as  the  (iiant  of  Palestine. 
Putnam^  the  Iron  Son  of  '7r>,  drew  immense  crowds  to  the  Bowery  for 
a  long  series  of  nights,  and  HambUn,  the  i)roprietor,  was  well  rewarded 
for  his  enterj^rise. 

In  1847  a  Large  and  elegant  structure  was  erected  on  Broadway,  be- 
tween Pearl  and  Anthony  (now  Worth)  streets,  and  called  the  Broad- 
way Theatre.  It  was  intended  to  su|)ei'sede  the  Park  in  the  public 
regard,  but  the  exj)ectations  of  its  owners  were  not  realize<l.  The  first 
performance  in  it  took  ])lace  in  Septeml)er,  1847.  The  play  was  the 
School  for  Scandal  J  in  which  the  veteran  Henry  Wallack  api)eared  as 
Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

At  this  time  J.  Lester  Wallack,  son  of  the  jiopular  manager,  James 
W.  Wallack,  and  grandson  of  Henry,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage.  He  was  very  successful  in  a  wide  ninge  of  characters  in  light 
and  genteel  comedy.  He  was  slender  in  ]>erson,  fastidious  in  his  toilet, 
graceful  in  carriage,  and  was  for  many  yeai^s  regarded  as  the  hand- 
somest man  on  the  New  York  stafife. 

At  the  l>eginning  of  this  decade  the  most  I'enowned  stock  actors  in 
New  York  were  Placide,  Browne,  Ab])<)tt,  IJarrv,  Latham,  John 
Fisher,  C'hipj)en(lale,  W.  11.  Williams.  Wheatley.  Miss  Cushman,  Mrs. 
AVheatUy,  Mrs.  Vernon.  ^Ii's.  Kni<rlit.  and  Miss  lUiloid.  These  gjive 
great  success  to  the  Park  during  the  season  of  ]s41-42.  Tra*:^*edy  was 
ne<j:lect{MK  and  even  Fannv  Prissier.  tlH)U<i:h  «rcn(?rallv  attractive,  often 
danced  to  thin  houses. 

It  was  (hiring  this  decade*  that  anotlnn*  strenuous  efToil  was  made  to 
establish  the  Italian  o]>(M*a  as  a  permanent  institution  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  movement  beiran  in  o])position  to  the  theatres.  Men 
and  women  who  assumed  to  be  arbiters  of  fashion  in  this  reganl 
declared  the  common  play-house  to  ])e  vulgar,  and  the  opera  the  only 
refined  s|)eciesof  dramatic  amusement  and  instruction.  They  carefully 
al)staine(l  from  attending  upon  the  most  refined  pei'forniances  at  the 
Park.  They  soon  had  a  large  followinir.  and  their  influence  had  a 
serious  effect  ufxjn  the  fortunes  of  the  Park  and  its  enter])rising  man- 
ager. The  result  of  this  movement  was,  not  the  permanent  estal)lish- 
ment  of  the  Italian  opera  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Imt  the  financial 
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ruin  of  a  worthy  Italian  who  undertook  that  task.     That  Italian  was 
Signor  Ferdinand  Pahno. 

Mr.  Pahno  had  been  for  some  time  the  proprietor  of  a  cafe  on  Broad- 
way, between  the  New  York  Hospital  and  Duane  Street,  where  he 
gave  a  variety  of  musical  entertainments.  It  was  called  ''  Cafe  des 
Mille  Colonnes. "  There  he  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Ho 
hired  the  building  formerly  occu[)ied  by  Stoppani's  Arcade  Baths,  at 
Nos.  39  and  41  Chambers  Street,  and  had  it  neatly  fitted  up  for  an 
opera-house.  It  was  fii*st  ()])ened  on  the  evening  of  February  8,  1844, 
with  I  Puritan  L  On  the  bills  for  the  occasion  was  a  notice  that  the 
])roprietor  had  made  arrangements  with  **  the  railroad  company  [the 
Harlem,  then  the  only  city  line]  for  the  ac<!ommodation  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  living  u])town,  so  that  a  large  car,  well  lighted  and 
wanned,  will  start  after  the  theatre  closes  ;  and  ]X)lice  officei's  will  bo 
in  attendance  to  prevent  disorder.  The  cars  will  run  from  the  comer 
of  Chambers  and  Centre  streets  as  far  as  Fortv-second  Street." 

4' 

Poor  Pahno  I  He  continued  the  experiment  without  success  so  long 
ius  his  money  lasted,  when  he  gave  it  u]),  and  then  became  a  l)arkeei)er 
in  a  fashional)le  hotel  in  Xew  York.  The  Piivels,  and  afterward 
Burton,  occupied  Pahno's  Opera-House  witli  success. 

In  the  spring  of  1S4T  there  came  to  Xew  York  an  Italian  openi 
troupe  from  Havana,  Cuba,  when*  th(»y  had  ])erformed  with  great  suc- 
cess during  the  winter.  Tliere  W(M*e  seventy-two  artists  in  the  troupe. 
Among  them  was  the  celebrated  Tcnlesco.  They  opened  with  A^erdi's 
opera  of  ^/v/r^;^/.  During  that  summer  Castle  Garden  was  fitted  up 
for  dramatic  performances  and  concerts.  Thither  the  troupe  from 
Havana  went,  and  performed  for  a  short  season  the  operas  Ernani^ 
Xonaa^  and  La  Sonnatuhahi.  Their  last  ])erformance  was  on  the  20th 
of  August,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  of 
New  York,  when  they  departed  for  Europe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALLUSION"  has  been  made  to  two  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1849 — namelv,  the  Astor  Place  Riot  and 
the  Asiatic  cholera.     The  former  has  been  considered. 

The  first  cholera  case  in  1849  appeared  in  the  then  focus  of  conta- 
gion-breeding in  the  city,  the  Five  Points,  on  the  14th  of  ^lay.  The 
health  department  immediately  appointed  a  sanitary  committee,*  in- 
vested with  the  full  powers  of  the  board  of  health.  They  associated 
with  themselves  three  members  of  the  medical  i)rofession  in  high  stand- 
ing, which  were  denominated  metlical  counsellors.  These,  with  the 
resident  ])hysician  and  the  health  commissioners,  acted  in  concert 
during  the  entire  j>eriod  of  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  eiirly  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious,  but 
was  caused  by  a  i)ecuUar  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  care  of  the  sanitary  commission  was  to  remove  the  patients 
from  im])ure  localities  to  better  air.  A  large  three-story  building 
known  as  Monroe  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Centre  streets,  was 
taken  and  c()nv(M't(Ml  into  a  hos])ital,  and  tliitlier  the  patients  were  con- 
veyed. It  was  ])Ut  under  the  cbar<r(^  of  Dr.  P>ueL  and  was  known  for 
yeais  afterward  as  the  Centre  Street  l[()S])ital. 

On  th(^  i^4tli  of  ^lav  th(»  medical  counsellors  (Drs.  »].  1>.  I>(H"k,  J.  M. 
Sniitli,  and  S.  AV.  ]\Ioore),  Dr.  Soth  (4i*eer,  the  health  coniinissioner, 
and  the  resident  ])hysician.  Dr.  P.  L.  Morris,  puhlislu'd  in  all  the  city 
n(»wspa]HMN  an  address  to  the*  inha])itants  settinir  forth  the  fact  that 
epidemic  cholera  was  j)resent  in  the  city,  and  that  tlu^  lii-st  and  most 
ini]>ortant  consideration  related  to  the  cleanhness  of  the  streets  and 
dwellin^LTs. 

It  was  pro] )osed  to  appropriate  the  jmhlic-school  liouses  foi*  hos])it<d 
])ur])oses.  The  ])oard  of  education  warndy  reiiionsti'ated.  A  coinniit- 
tee  on  hosi)itals  was  a])]>()inted,  of  wliich  the  late  (\x-(T()ve]'nor  E.  D. 
iIor<riin  was  chairman,  to  thoron<rhly  inv(\sti<j:ate  the  subject.  After 
patient  iiKpiiries  they  rei)orted  in  favoi*  of  so  a])])ropriatinir  the  public- 

*  James   K»'lly,    lIolnTt   T.  Hrtwes,    Alexander   H.  Sehiiltz,   Charles   Wc]>l>,    (Jeorge  H. 
Pranklin,  Edwin  J).  Morgun,  Robert  A.  Sands,  Jacob  F.  Oakley,  and  Oscar  W.  Sturtevant. 
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school  buildings.  The  sanitary  committee,  regarding  the  pubhc  health 
as  of  the  first  importance,  accepted  the  report,  and  acted  in  accordance 
with  its  recommendation.  There  was  nmch  opj)osition,  and  public 
meetings  were  held  to  remonstrate  against  the  measure.  The  school 
buildings  were  made  hospitals,  and  very  soon  there  was  general  acqui- 
escence in  the  humane  measure. 

At  this  juncture  occurred  an  episode  in  the  medical  history  of  the 
city  of  New  York  which  has  a  mediaBval  aspect.  On  the  14th  of  Juno 
the  board  of  health  received  a  petition  re<juesting  the  estabhshment  of 
a  cholera  hospital,  in  which  ])atients  might  be  treated  on  the  homoeo- 
|)athio  plan.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the  sanitary  committee. 
They  refeiTed  it  to  their  medical  counsellors.  The  latter  reported  on 
the  19th  as  follows  : 

* '  By  inteUigent  and  well-eclncated  physicians  generally  houicuopathy  is  looked  upon  as 
a  species  of  empiricism.  It  is  neither  practised  by  them  nor  countenanced  by  them. 
Concurring  entirely  with  their  professional  brethren  on  this  subject,  the  undersigned 
conceive  that  the  public  authorities  of  our  city  would  not  consult  either  their  own  dig- 
nity or  the  public  good  by  lending  the  sanction  of  their  name  or  influence  to  homoeopathy, 
or  any  other  irregular  mode  of  practice." 

X 

The  sanitary  committee,  feeling  it  to  be  ''  their  duty  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  medicine,  except  as  they  found  it  (embodied  in  what  is  un- 
derstood and  known,  botli  to  tlie  pulAic  as  well  as  ])hysicians,  as  the 
regular  profession,"  denied  the  ])rayer  of  the  ])etitionei's.  Homoe- 
opathy had  then  been  successfully  pnictisod  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  twenty  years. 

The  number  of  persons  julinitted  to  the  free  cholera  hospitals  was 
1901  ;  the  number  of  deaths  from  that  disease  in  tliese  hospitals  was 
1021.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  city,  outside  the  hospitals,  is  not 
known.  It  is  supposed  that  nearly  J^OOO  })ersons  died  of  cholera  in 
New  York  in  1849. 

A  new  era  in  the  art  of  building  sailing  vessels  at  New  York  began 
in  the  second  decade,  with  a  more  perfect  development  of  the  famous 
Baltimore  clipper,  which  gained  such  renown  for  the  American  navy 
during  the  second  war  for  independence,  IS  12-15.  The  New  York 
shipbuildens  had  already  become  pre-eminent  as  constructors  of  fast- 
sailing  vessels  for  the  merchant  marine.  The  Liver]KK)l  ptickets  built 
by  the  Webbs  (father  and  son)  and  by  others  were  the  fastest  saihng 
packet-ships  of  that  class  in  the  world.  They  had  attained  a  speed  and 
a  regularity  in  their  voyages  in  point  of  time  almost  equal  to  that  of 
our  steamships.  Fourteen  and  sixteen  days  was  the  average  time  occu- 
pied by  some  of  them  in  voyages  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
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They  carried  double  crews  before  the  labor-saving  invention  of  double 
topsails  appeared. 

The  great  development  of  the  East  India  trade  at  the  middle  of  the 
second  decade,  and  especially  the  rusliing  stream  of  emigration  to  Cah- 
fomia  after  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  and  the  discoverv  of 

ft. 

gold  in  its  bosom,  called  for  faster  saihng  vessels,  and  inventive  genius 
soon  produced  a  greater  development  of  the  Baltimore  clipper  principle 
in  naval  architecture.  Xew  York-built  vessels  soon  reached  a  higher 
j)oint  of  excellence  tlian  had  ever  Ijefore  been  attained. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Steers  Brothers  (James  and  George, 
sons  of  an  English  sliipbuilder)  achieved  wonderful  success  in  the  con- 
struction of  swift  pilot-lxjats  and  other  smaller  craft  on  the  cUp|)er 
model.  Their  first  great  success  wjls  the  cat-lx>at  Manhattan.  Then 
they  produced  the  schooner  fhoiuje  Sterrn  and  Mary  Taylor — ''  our 
Mary,"  as  the  fascinating  actress  then  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  was 
calleil,  after  whom  tlie  vessel  was  named.  They  were  built  in  1845, 
and  after  their  model  the  best  sailing  vessels  have  since  been  con- 
structed. 

This  was  also  the  em  of  the  development  of  the  yacht  as  it  is  now 
known.  There  haxl  been  vachts  built  loner  before,  and  races  between 
them,  but  no  regular  yacht  association  existed  until  1844,  when  Jolin 
C.  Stevens  founded  the  Xew  York  Yacht  Club.  There  were  nine 
membei's  and  as  manv  vachts.  The  first  I'etnilar  re^mtta  in  America 
was  sailed  alK)Ut  the  micldle  of  July,  1845,  when  the  Cygnet,  built  by 
Steei>;  Brothel's,  Wiis  the*  winner. 

In  l"^.")!  th('  Storrscs  ])uilt  for  ^Fr.  Sttn'tMisthc  famous  vac-lit  .l///'/•/Vv^ 
(lesiirnecl  to  (•(►ntend  for  tlio  (^)iie(Mrs  ('u|)  at  the  annual  re«ratta  of  the 
Koval  Yaclit  Club  at  ('owes,  fhiirlan<l.  Mr.  Stevens  offered  to  irive  th(» 
builih^-s  a  la]'<i"0  iioiuis  in  cast^  she  won  tlie  prize.  They  both  went  to 
Europe  with  lier,  witli  Itichai-il  Hi'own  as  ])il(>t.  As  tliey  approached 
the  i)ort  of  Havre  thev  wei'(^  met   hv  a  (  liannel   ])ilot-hoat    hearinir  a 

1  «  «  1  o 

French  flair,  indicatini:"  that  slit^  was  in  c<)niniand  of  a  French  pilot.  It 
was  immediately  <liscovered  that  this  was  a  fals(*  pretence.  The  pilot- 
lM)at  had  been  sent  out  as  n  spy  to  discov."/  tlie  sailing  (jualities  of  the 
Aint/'ira^  whose  fame  had  ;ron(^  l)ef(>re  Ikm*.  The  ])ilot  was  cliarged 
with  fraud,  and  ackTiowledired  that  he  was  not  a  Frc^nchnian.  He  was 
dismissetl,  an<l  hurrvin^^  hack  to  ('owes  s;ii<l  to  the  Koyal  Yacht  Cluh, 
*•  The  Yankee  is  the  fastest  vessel  «:(>inir. " 

AVhen  the  A/iu r'n-tr  crossed  the  Channel  and  it  was  |)roj><>sed  to  enter 
her  as  a  contestant  for  tlu^  pi'ize  which,  according:  to  tiie  terms,  was 
''  open   to   all   the   woi-ld,"    her   buildei's    wei*e   col<lly   nM_-eived.      The 
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members  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  were  so  alarmed  by  the  report  of 
the  spy  that  they  determined  to  keep  the  America  out  of  the*  race  as  a 
competitor  for  the  prize.  Accordingly  at  near  midnight  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  regatta,  the  Steers  Brothers  were  officially  informed 
that  their  vessel  was  ''  ruled  out  of  the  race,"  and  wagers  from  her 
company  w^ere  refused  ! 

Tlie  A7nerica  had  voyaged  3000  miles  to  show  her  speed,  and  was 
determined  to  do  so,  though  deprived  of  the  right  to  the  prize  if  she 
won  it.  She  started  with  the  other  vachts  the  next  dav  { Aufjust  21, 
1851),  and  easily  outsailed  them  all  ;  and  yet  the  20,000  EngHsh  people 
who  saw  the  victory  were,  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  as  nmtcuis  oysters.'* 

All  fair-minded  ])ersons  condemned  tlie  conduct  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Club  on  that  occasion,  (^ueen  Victoria,  who  with  her  husband  and 
the  young  Prince  of  AVales  was  a  witness  of  tlie  triumph  of  the 
Ainenca^  with  her  innate^  lovo  of  fair  ])lay  immediately  paid  a  compU- 
mentarv  visit  to  the  winnin<^  vacht,  with  her  maids  of  honor  and 
others.  She  Wiis  dressed,  with  republican  sim])licity,  in  a  calico  gown. 
When  about  to  leave  she  inquired  the  number  of  the  crew,  and  when 
told  she  took  out  her  purse  and  laid  down  on  a  plate  an  ecjual  number 
of  guineas  to  be  distributed  among  them.  She  also  invited  thein  to 
visit  her  at  Osborne.  She  did  more.  She  rebukcMl  the  unfair  conduct 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  ])y  having  a  duplicate  of  th(^  Queen's  Cup, 
which  the  crew  of  the  Americd  fairly  won,  made  and  presented  to 
them.     This  cup  is  now  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

The  com])any  of  the  Anurird  visited  Osbonie,  where  the  Queen  had 
some  fetes  for  their  entertainment.  The  ^larquis  of  Anglesea  visited 
the  yacht,  invited  the  company  to  his  mansion  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  said  he  had  come  '"  to  see  the  men  who  had  brains  to  build  that 
vessel."  * 

Five  years  after  these  events  (xeorgt^  Steei-s,  while  driving  a  team  of 
horses  to  (ilen  Cove,  Long  Island,  to  take  his  wife  home\  was  thrown 
from  the  carnage  and  mortally  hurt  in  head  and  spine,  and  never  spoke 
again.  He  was  then  thirty-six  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
the  great  steamship  Adriatic^  of  the  (Collins  line,  had  just  been  launched 

from  his  vard. 

»• 

Mr.  Stevens  sold  the  America  in  England.  The  ( /onfedenitc^s  bought 
her  in  1862,  brought  her  back  to  the  United  States,  and  sunk  her  in  a 
Southern  harbor  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
authorities.     She  was  raised,  became  a  tender  to  a  naval  schoolsliip, 

♦  See  **  The  Old  Shipbuilders  of  New  York,"  Harper* s  Maijazine,  vol.  Ixv. 
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and  was  finally  bought  by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  was  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1883. 

From  the  close  of  this  decade  until  the  Civil  War  shipbuilding  at 
New  York  was  one  of  its  most  flourishing  industries,  and  William  H. 
Webb  was  its  most  conspicuous  representative.  His  father,  Isaac 
Webb,  a  leading  shipbuilder  in  Xew  York  for  many  years,  died  in 
1844  >,  when  his  son  William  H.,  then  less  than  twentv-four  years  of 
age,  became  his  successor  in  business,  forming  a  cojiartnership  with 
his  father's  partner,  ^Nfr.  Allen,  under  the  firm  name  of  Webb  A: 
Allen.  This  connection  continued  less  than  three  rears,  after  which 
Mr.  Webb  pursued  the  business  in  his  own  name  until  1808.  During 
that  quarter  of  a  century  he  built  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  most  of  them  of  the  largest  class  and  of  a  much  greater  average 
tonnage  than  had  ever  been  constructed  by  any  shipbuilder  in  the 
world. 

Among  these  vessels  were  ships  of  war  for  the  Ignited  States,  ^fexico, 
Kussia,  and  Italy.  He  built  the  72-gun  frigate  General  Admiral^  7(XH) 
tons  burden,  for  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  screw  frigate  Re 
d^IUiUa  and  lie  de  PorUnjalo^  0800  tons,  for  the  Italian  Government. 
The  last  two  were  the  first  iron-clad  shijis  that  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  first  went  from  Xew  York  to  Cherbourg  in  the 
unprecedented  short  time  of  eleven  days  and  eight  hours  ;  the  other 
made  the  passage  from  Xew  York  to  Xaples,  5000  miles,  in  eighteen 
davs  and  twentv  houre. 

In  1X47  ^fr.  Wo])b  built  for  Charles  11.  Marshall  and  others  the 
steamship  United  Stuf,.^  for  the  Xew  Orleans  trade,  hut  it  was  sold  to 
the  (Tennaii  Conf<Ml(»r<ition  and  alten^d  into  a  ])owerful  vessel  of  war 
hv  ^Ir.  Webb.  The  next  V(nir  lie  Imilt  tin*  steam  vessel  C^difnrn'Hi  for 
the  Pacillc  ^lail  Steanisliip  Coni])anv.  It  was  the  liist  steamer  to 
enter  the  (Tolden  (rate  and  the  liarljor  of  San  Francisco,  lie  also  built 
the  thret^  steamships  which  carried  the  Hist  ivirular  Fnitc^l  States  mail 
hetw(MMi  this  country  and  Japan  and  China — Xew  York  and  Aspinwall, 
and  Panama  to  San  Fnincisco,  and   thence  to  Yokohama  and   Hong 

K(mir. 

Mr.  AVebl)  built  for  the  United  States  (Tovernint^nt  the  ILirrot  Lun* 
(named  in  honor  of  the  niece  of  the  bachelor  Pn\sident  Buchanan,  and 
who  was  till*  accom])lish(Ml  ''lady  of  the  White  House''),  the  iiist 
steam  revcMiue  vessel  const rui'ted  for  oui*  ir*>vcrnment.  The  contract 
was  awanled  to  him  in  comjx*tition  with  twenty-two  other  ship- 
builders. It  was  the  iirst  competition  of  the  kind  ever  had  in  this 
countrv.     Tlu*  vessel  was  a  noted  one.     She  was  destixjved  bv  the  in- 
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surgents  off  the  harbor  of  Galveston  in  1862.  Mr.  Webb  also  built  for 
the  United  States  Government  the  steam-ram  Dunderberg^  7200  tons 
burden,  the  largest  wooden  vessel  ever  yet  built.  Her  speed  is  un- 
rivalled by  any  vessel  of  war  afloat  to  this  day.  She  mounted  twenty- 
two  guns  of  enonnous  calibre  in  casemates.  The  Civol  War  ended 
before  she  was  completed,  and  the  government  had  no  immediate  u?e 
for  her.  The  combined  governments  of  Peru  and  ChiU  were  then  at 
war  with  Spain,  and  they  offered  Mr.  AVebb  $5,000,000,  United  States 
currency,  for  her  delivered,  full  armored,  in  the  liarbor  of  Valparaiso. 
He  offered  to  refund  to  our  government  tlie  money  already  paid,  but 
it  refused  to  release  him,  unwilling  to  have  the  most  powerful  vessel  of 
war  in  the  world  leave  the  country,  for  she  was  the  pride  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Webl)  afterward  obtained  a  law  of  Congress  relie\'ing 
him  from  the  contract  on  equitable  conditions,  and  he  sold  the  Dunder- 
henj  to  the  Em])oror  Xapoleon  for  $2,500,000,  delivered  in  New  York. 
The  French  admiral  sent  a  French  crew  to  man  her  for  an  Atlantic 
voyage,  but,  afraid  to  undertake  the  task,  he  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Webb  to  deliver  her  in  the  port  of  Cherlx)urg.  This  was  done  by 
an  American  crow,  under  the  command  of  C^aptain  Jose])h  W.  Comstock, 
with  ^Ir.  We])l)  on  board.  She  made  the  passage  in  fourteen  days. 
Her  name  had  been  changed  to  liovhauiheau.  Mr.  Webb  was  prom- 
ised the  decoration  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honor  in  case  she  was  safely  de- 
Uvered,  but  that  promise  has  never  been  fulfilled. 

Previous  to  these  great  structures  for  steam  navigation  Mr.  Webb 
built  many  siiiling  clipper  vessels  of  large  size  and  unrivalled  speed, 
notably  the  Conut  and  Young  AnurhHt^  yet  in  service,  and  about 
thirty  years  old.  The  fonner  made  S\\^  consecutive  voyages  between 
Xew  York  and  San  Francisco  around  C'a])e  Horn,  averaging  one  hun- 
dred days  each.  One  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  Xew  York  was 
made  in  seventy-six  days.  The  latter  has  been  noted  for  her  regu- 
larity of  arrival  in  i)ort,  and  obUuned  the  best  reputation  for  excellence 
among  the  ships  in  the  Piicific  trade. 

In  180G  Mr.  AVebb  built  the  magnificent  coast  steam- vessels  Bristol 
and  PronUience^  which  ply  between  New  York  and  New})ort.  They 
were  his  first  effort  in  this  class  of  vessels.  Thev  were  built  at  a  cost 
of  $1,200,000  each.  The  Bristol  is  ;^75  feet  in  length  and  of  3000  tons 
burden.  She  has  four  tiers  of  staterooms,  and  can  furnish  1 2(  »0  berths. 
These  vessels  are  unrivalled  in  speed  and  best  sea-going  quahties.  In 
appointments  they  are  veritable  ])alaces  afloat.* 

♦  WiUiam  H.  Webb  was  born  in  the  city  of  Now  York  June  19,  1816.  His  parental 
ancestors  were  from  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  coming  to  America  settled  first  at  Hart- 
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At  about  the  middle  of  this  decade  fashionable  residences  began  to 
appear  in  considerable  numbers  beyond  Fourteenth  Street,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues  and  around  Union  Square. 
The  latter  is  a  piece  of  ground  of  oval  form  between  Fourteenth  and 
Seventeenth  streets  and  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues.  It  was  inclosed  by 
an  iron  fence,  and  had  a  fountain  in  its  centre.  Farther  on,  between 
Twentieth  and  Twentv-first  streets  and  Third  and  Fourth  avenues, 
was  Graraercy  Park.  The  land  had  recently  been  conveyed,  in  trust, 
to  the  owners  of  the  sixty  lots  around  it.  It  was  inclosed  bv  a  costlv 
iron  fence,  and  has  remained  a  private  park  ever  since.  The  generous 
provider  of  this  elegant  little  park  was  the  late  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  for 
half  a  century  one  of  the  most  active,  enterprising,  and  ])ublic-spirited 

ford,  and  in  1642  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  His  mother's  family  were  Hngnenots  who 
settled  at  New  Rochelle,  in  Westchester  County.  William's  father  was  one  of  the  early 
and  eminent  shipbuilders  of  New  York.  Designing  his  son  for  a  profession,  he  pro- 
cured for  him  a  good  education  in  private  schools  and  at  the  Columbia  College  Grammar 
School.  He  preferred  his  father's  business,  and  when  a  little  past  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  shipyard  as  an  apprentice.  Before  he  attained  his  majority  he  made  a 
Hub-contmct  with  his  father  to  build  the  sailing-ship  Oxford,  for  the  old  *•  Black  BaU" 
line  of  packets  sailing  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  the  first  regular  line  ever  estab- 
lished. 

Having  by  overwork  impaired  his  health,  young  Webb  went  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of 

1839.  His  father  dying  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  returned  home,  and  in  April, 

1840,  entered  upon  the  business  of  shipbuilding  on  his  own  account,  as  we  have 
observed.  His  career  in  that  pursuit  has  been  briefly  outlined  in  the  text.  He  retired 
from  it  in  the  vear  18C8,  after  a  business  career  of  nearlv  thirty  voars  of  almost  unex- 
ampleJ  succ<'ss  in  every  particular.  His  services  were  acknowkd^'t-d  by  the  Kussian 
and  Italian  j^ovomments  V>y  prtstiits  and  a}»i)reciative  letters.  The  latter  bestowed  upon 
him  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  one  of  the  ohlest  in  Europe. 

Besides  the  huihling  of  ships  Mr.  Wei)])  was  lars^ely  enj^ajj;!  d  in  other  enterjirises.  Ho 
was  a  lar^'e  stockholder  of  the  Panama  Railway  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  but  sold 
out  lon^'  after  its  completion  at  an  enormous  j)rofit.  After  his  retircm»nt  fr(»m  shipbuild- 
ini»  he  was  en|::;a'4ed  in  runnint^  steamships  to  California,  the  Sandwieh  Islands,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia  for  several  years.  He  was  the  first  to  estaldish  an  American  line 
of  steamers  to  these  far-off  countries.  It  was  done  with  a  view  to  control  tin  trade  which 
had  enriched  them,  and  to  brin^  it  to  the  United  States.  He  tried  t.)  interest  his  own 
government  in  the  enterprise,  but  notwithstanding^  Prt  sident  (irant  recomiiie!ided  it  in 
two  messages,  Congress  would  not  be  made  to  see  its  advanta;^'es.  H.-  ol-tained  sub- 
sidies from  Xew  Zealan«i  and  Victoria,  the  first  ever  accordcfl  by  iJriii-h  srj.j.  ets  to  an 
American  line  of  steamers.  The  enter})rise  pn.)vin;_j  unprofitable,  the  shii)s  were  with- 
drawn. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-six  Mr.  W»  l»b  withdrew  from  active  business  life.  II*'  lives  (jmetly 
at  his  beautiful  and  picturesquely  situated  <-ountry  seat,  "  WaldluiL-i. "  at  J'arrytown  on 
the  Hudson.  He  has  never  l»een  a  candidate  for  any  political  ollice,  th;'U.!h  three  times 
offered  the  nomination  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  Ne-w  York,  and  by  l.oth  ]>o]ijieal  parties. 
In  1>>43  he  married  Mi.ss  Henrietta  Amelia  Hidden,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  and 
descended  from  the  Ives  familv  of  Rhode  Island. 
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citizens  of  New  York,  who,  by  their  energy,  wisdom,  and  personal 
character,  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  good  name  of  the  metrop- 
oUs.     He  was  an  able  Lawyer  and  well-known  pubUcist. 

With  keen  foresight  Mr.  Ruggles  predicted  the  rapid  growth  of 
New  York,  and  acted  accordingly.  He  invested  largely  in  real  estate 
beyond  Fourteenth  Street.  He  built  blocks  of  houses,  the  Clarendon 
Hotel,  and  the  six  detached  dwellings  on  each  side  of  Fourth  Avenue, 
between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets,  which  appear  with  flower- 
gardens  in  front.  Mr.  Ruggles  was  the  abiding  and  efficient  friend 
of  every  measure  devised  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  his  adoption 
and  his  common  countrv.*^ 

ft.' 

*  Samuel  Bulkeley  Ruggles  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1800, 
entered  Yale  College  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  graduated  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  old.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law,  and  began  in 
New  York  City,  rising  rapidly  in  his  i)rofession.  Ho  soon  had  a  large  income,  which  he 
invested  judiciously  in  real  estate.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  as  a 
representative  of  New  York  City,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  The  next  j'ear  he  was  made  canal  commissioner,  and  in  1840  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  canal  board.  His  reports  on  the  canal  policy  always  contained  sound  and 
advanced  views,  and  the  results  more  than  justified  his  opinions  and  estimates. 

Mr.  Kuggles  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  Y'ork,  and  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  general  banking  law.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
determine  the  route  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway,  In  every  good  work  for  sustain- 
ing the  National  Government  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  conspicuous.  His  pen  and 
tongue  were  ever  busy  in  the  discussion  of  measures  for  the  public  good.  In  1864  he 
published  a  report  on  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  on  a  uniform  system  of 
weights,  measures,  and  coins,  which  ho  had  laid  before  the  International  Statistical  Con- 
gress at  Berlin.  He  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1866,  and  his  exhaustive  report  thereon  displayed  most  remarkable  research  and  skiU 
in  analytical  investigation.  Mr.  Ruggles  was  a  delegate  at  the  International  Money  Con- 
ference in  Paris  the  succeeding  summer,  in  which  assembly  ho  took  the  highest  rank  as 
authority.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  delegate  at  the  International  Statistical  Conference 
at  the  Hague.  In  all  these  public  consultations  he  was  ever  regarded  as  one  of  the  mos^ 
acute  philosophers  and  trustworthy  counsellors.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  few  superiors.  He 
was  a  most  valued  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  body  his 
opinions  on  political  economy  always  had  great  weight.  His  soundness  of  judgment  and 
remarkable  practicability  were  thoroughly  appreciated  in  all  circles.  In  his  earlier 
years  Mr.  Ruggles  was  a  warm  personal  and  political  friend  of  William  H.  Seward,  and 
when  the  latter  became  governor  of  New  York  State  he  supplied  him  with  statistics  for 
his  first  annual  message.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  canal  and  railroad  systems 
of  our  State  and  other  important  national  improvements. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Ruggles  resided  at  the  Westminster  Hotel  in  New 
York.  His  habits  were  simple,  and  in  his  later  years  he  was  seldom  seen  in  society. 
The  last  and  crowning  work  of  his  life,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  many  years  of  study 
and  research,  was  **  The  Consolidated  Table  of  National  Progress  in  Cheapening  Food,** 
presenting  by  decades  and  geographic  divisions  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  cheapening 
the  food  of  America  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Buggies  married,  in  May,  1821,  Miss  Mary  B.  Bathbone,  who  died  in  October,  1878. 


830  mSIOBr  OF  NEW  TOBK  OTT. 

At  the  dose  of  this  decade  'Sew  Tovk  City  had  only  a  few  little, 
paries  or  ^^  sqEuuresy"  as  they  were  called  whatever  their  form.  They, 
were  the  Batteiy,  Bowling  Green,  City  HaU  Pbik,  with  shade  trees, . 
walksy  and  a  fountain  ;  St.  John's  Park,  in  front  of  St.  Jdin's  Chapel, 
between  Yarick  and  Hudson  streets,  beautifully  laid  oat  and  shaded 
and  sorronnded  by  an  iron  fence,  bat  aooessiUe  only  to  sabscribers  ; 
Washington  Square  or  Parade-Groond,  also  planted  with  trees  and 
inclosed  by  an  iron  fence  ;  Tompkins  Square,  then  in  the  north  oart 
part  of  the  growing  city  and  jast  jdanted  with  trees  ;  Union  Square 
and  Gramercy  Park,  already  menticmed,  and  Madison  Square,  SUxy- 
vesant  Square,  and  HamUton  Square.  Stuyvesant  Square  had  htdy 
been  inclosed,  and  new  St.  Greorge^s  Church  edifice  erected  on  its 
western  side.  Madison  and  Hamilton  squares  were  yet  a  sort  of  roogli 
'^  commons."  The  latter  was  six  milesfrom  the  City  HaU,  toward  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  There  a  comer-stone  of  a  projected  numn- 
ment  in  honor  of  Washington  had  been  laid.  Other  squares  had  been 
marked  on  a  map  of  the  city,  but  were  not  yet  visibly  defined  in  its 
topography. 

Two  events  of  national  importance  occurred  during  the  latter  pcvtion 
of  this  decade,  in  which  citizens  of  New  York  were  conspicuous  actors, 
directly  or  indirectly.  These  were  the  war  with  Mexico  (1846-48) 
and  the  discovery  and  mining  of  gold  in  California. 

There  were  abundant  causes  for  the  existence  of  mutual  irritation  on 
tlie  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade.  In  Mexico  good  government  was  an  impossibility 
Ixxjause  revolutions  in  that  country  were  frequent.  American  vessels 
in  tlie  (Tulf  of  Mexico  were  i)lundere<l  by  the  ^lexicans,  and  the  prop- 
ertv  of  American  merchants  in  ilexico  was  seized  and  confiscated. 
The  Ignited  States  Government  remonstrated  in  vain.  In  1840  the 
vahie  of  the  ])rojK^ily  of  Americans  S4^  j)lundered  amounted  to  more 
than  Sf),0oOjKM).  American  settlers  in  Texas  had  reln^lled  against  the 
Government  of  ilexico,  and  had  wrested  that  province  from  the  parent 
State,  and  in  1840  it  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  These  were 
caases  of  mutual  irritation. 

War  ensued,  and  the  State  of  Xew  York  contributed'  to  it  two 
veteran  generals  of  the  war  of  1812-15 — "Wool  and  Worth  * — a  gallant 

While  sojonming  at  the  Sarf  Honse,  Fire  Island,  in  the  summer  of  1881,  Mr.  Rnggles 
died.  Angnst  28,  from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

*  In  memory  of  General  Worth,  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  cansed  to  be 
erected,  in  1858,  an  imposing  monnment  at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
This  monument  ia  of  Qoincy  granite.    Its  entire  height  from  the  ground  is  fifty-one 
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soldier  and  a  leader  of  armies  in  the  Civil  War,  Philip  Kearny,  and  a 
host  of  brave  men  who  won  renown. 

When  tidings  of  the  victories  of  General  Taylor  (who  had  been  sent 
to  the  frontier)  over  the  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
reached  the  city  of  Xew  York,  late  in  May,  1846,  the  people  were 
powerfully  stirred  witli  pleasurable  excitement,  and  the  City  Hall  Park 
Avas  crowded  to  excess  one  evening  with  a  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children  looking  upon  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  fireworks  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall  ever  before  seen  in  New  York. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  ended  by  treaty  concluded  in  February, 
1848,  and  in  the  same  month  gold  was  discovered  in  Cahfomia,  a 
I)rovince  acquired  by  the  treaty — a  discovery  which  speedily  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  powerful  State  on  the  Pacific  coiist.  A  man  named 
Marshall,  employed  by  Captain  Sutter,  who  owned  a  mill  on  the 
American  Fork  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver,  discovered  gold  while  digging 
a  mill-race.  The  metal  was  soon  afterward  found  in  other  places,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1848  rumors  of  the  fact  reached  Xew  York  City. 
These  rumors  were  not  generally  believed  until  a  trustworthy  message 
came  that  there  was  gold  enougli  in  California  to  i)ay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war  with  ilexico. 

In  December,  184S,  President  Polk  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
officially  announced  the  wonderful  discov^eries  of  the  precious  metals  in 
(.alif omia,  and  early  in  1 S49  thousands  of  gold-seekers  were  on  their 
way  to  the  modern  ()i)hir.  Around  Cape  Horn,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  over  the  great  central  plains  of  our  continent  men  went 
by  hundreds,  (xold  was  soon  found  in  every  dh'ection  in  California. 
Hundreds  also  flocked  thither  from  Europe  and  South  America,  and 
(/hinese  came  from  Etistern  Asia  to  dig  for  gold.  The  dreams  of  the 
early  Spanish  voyagers,  and  those  of  the  Enghsh  who  sought  gold  on 
the  shores  of  Labrador  and  up  the  mid-continent  rivers,  have  been  more 
than  realized.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
immense  mineral  resources  of  the  Western  States  and  Temtories  of  our 
Republic. 

In  this  great  early  migration  to  California  the  citizens  of  Xew  York 
bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  very  soon  it  became  the  chief  receiver 
of  the  precious  metaLs  sent  to  the  Atlantic  coast  for  coinage  at  the  mint 
or  exportation  to  Europe.     During  that  early  migration  hundreds  of 

feet.  It  is  an  obelisk.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  shaft  is  broken  by  raised  bands,  on 
which,  in  bronze  letters,  are  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  General  Worth  was  dis- 
tingnished  in  the  war  of  1812  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  On  the  lower  section  of  the 
shaft  are  representations  of  military  trophies  in  bronze  in  relief. 
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enei^getio  men  went  from  the  city  of  New  Yoik.  BnaneBB  of  erery 
kind  was  abandoned  ;  lomilieB  were  left  without  fBthers,  husbands,  and 
bi0thei8y  in  the  wild  sonunble  for  gold,  the  visions  of  which  ahnost 
dazed  men.  Some  made  fortunes,  but  a  vast  majority  who  rushed 
blindly  to  the  Pacific  slope  were  disappointed.  Many  letoined  home, 
but  many  remained,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  time  the 
tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow  thither,  California  had  a  mixed  popn* 
lation  of  over  250,000  human  beings,  and  had  become  an  independent 
State  of  the  Republic.  When  the  gold  fever  had  somewhat  subsided, 
and  political,  moral,  and  religious  consideration  directed  pnUic  atten- 
tion to  CaUfomia,  New  Tork  City  contributed  very  hugely  many 
efficient  instrumentalities  in  forwarding  the  great  woric  of  building  up 
an  enlightened  and  prosperous  State. 

It  has  been  observed  that  during  the  great  fire  of  1S85  the  Post- 
Office  was  removed  from  the  Exchange  building  in  Wall  Street.  It 
was  temporarily  established  in  a  brick  store  in  Pine  Street,  near  Nassau 
Street.  There  was  then  such  a  demand  for  buildings  in  that  neighbor- 
hood that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  place  for  the  Post- 
Office.  The  corporation  offered  the  Rotunda,  in  tiie  Park,  built  for 
Vanderlyn  for  the  exhibition  of  panoramic  paintings.  It  was  accepted, 
and  when  this  acceptance  was  known  there  was  great  indignatkHi 
expressed  by  business  men  because  of  the  removal  of  the  Post-Offlce 
so  far  up  town.  The  Post-Office  remained  in  the  Rotunda  for  about 
ten  years. 

iliicli  dissatisfaction  was  continually  felt  and  expressed  by  citizens  of 
all  cIiLsses  because  of  the  lo(ration  of  the  Post-Office.  A  letter  delivery 
was  estabhshed  at  the  new  Exchange,  but  this  gave  little  relief. 
Finally  the  Middle  Dutch  liefornied  Church,  in  Nassiiu  Street,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government  and  converted  into  a  city  Post-Office,  and  the 
first  mails  were  placed  in  it  early  in  January,  1S45.  There  the  Post- 
Office  had  its  location  while  the  great  tide  of  business  and  population 
was  flowing  up  town,  until  the  completion  of  the  spacious  Post-Office 
buildin<r  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Citv  Hall  Park.* 

♦  The  new  Post-Office  bailding,  sitnated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  conspicuons  stmctiires  in  Xew  York.  It  is  triangpihur  in 
shape,  five  stories  in  height  (one  story  in  the  mansard  roof),  besides  a  basement  and  snb- 
basement  In  the  latter  are  the  engines  and  other  machinery  nsed  in  mnning  the  eleva- 
tors connecting  the  different  floors  and  in  heating  the  building.  The  architecture  is  a 
mixture  of  the  I>oric  and  the  Renaissance,  and  the  material  of  the  walls  is  a  light-colored 
granite  from  Dix  Island,  Maine.  The  girders,  beams,  etc.,  are  iron,  and  the  structure  is  re- 
garded as  absolutely  fire-proof.  It  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  between  $6,000,000  and 
$7,000,000,  and  was  first  occupied  September  1,  1877. 
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The  postal  facilities  in  the  city  are  admirable.  Besides  the  General  Post-Office  there 
were  nineteen  snb-stations,  at  the  beginning  of  1883,  under  the  control  of  Ihe  Postmaster. 
There  were  about  one  thousand  lamp-post  boxes,  from  which  collections  were  made  from 
twelve  to  twenty  times  a  day  and  night  in  all  parts  of  the  city  below  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
The  city  mail  is  conveyed  between  the  Post-Office  and  the  stations  by  the  elevated  rail- 
roads and  bj'  wagons. 

The  following  exhibit,  kindly  furnished  to  the  writer  by  tho  Postmaster  at  New  York, 
H.  G.  Pearson,  Esq.,  will  indicate  the  vast  amount  of  w\)rk  performed  at  the  Post-Offioe 
during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1883  : 

There  were  delivered,  through  lock-boxes  and  by  carriers,  253,528,302  pieces  of  or- 
dinarj'  mail  matter,  divided  as  follows  :  159,245,025  letters,  38,735,751  postal-cards, 
and  55,537,580  of  other  matter.  There  were  handled  in  the  distribution  department, 
including  receipts,  a  total  of  541,015,572  pieces.  These  were  contained  in  520,477  lock- 
pouches  and  502,173  sacks,  besides  a  very  largo  number  of  pouches,  cases,  and  sacks 
of  registered  letters  and  supplies,  and  pieces  in  transit  to  and  from  other  offices,  making 
a  total  of  pouches,  cases,  and  sacks  of  2,321,572.  The  heaviest  day's  work  was  on  De- 
cember 20,  1882,  when  10,147  mail-bags  of  every  kind,  with  their  contents,  were  handled. 

The  amazing  gn^wth  of  the  population,  and  ospeeially  of  the  business  of  the  city,  during 
the  past  thirty  years  is  conspicuously  indicated  by  the  following  comjjjurative  statement : 
The  number  of  letters, newsi)apers,  circulars,  etc.,  delivered  in  Now  York  City  by  lock-boxes, 
carriers,  etc.,  in  1853,  was 3,1)27,030  ;  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  postal-cards  and 
circulars  delivered  in  the  city  by  lock-boxes  and  carriers  in  1882  was  129,037.537  ;  increase, 
125,037,587.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  National  Post-Office  Department  in  1853,  includ- 
ing those  from  the  23,540  post-offices  then  established  in  the  United  States,  was  0,255,- 
580.     The  gross  receipts  of  the  New  York  City  Post-Office  in  1882  wore  $4,331,705. 

There  were  posted  at  the  New  York  Post-Office  during  the  year  1882,  21,999,144 
pounds  of  "mail  matter  of  the  second  class"  (newspapers  and  periodicals  sent  by  pub- 
lishers and  news  agents  to  subscribers),  e(]nal  to  10,995  tons.  The  2)ostage  received  on 
this  matter  amounted  to  |439,802,  a  daily  average  of  $1322. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AT  the  close  of  the  second  decade  there  were  224  church  edifices  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  including  those  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  Hebrew  synagogues,  and  of  miscellaneous  congregations. 
There  were  41  Protestant  Episcopal  cliurch  edifices,  33  Presb\i;erian, 
31  Methodist  Episcoiml,  26  Baptist,  15  Dutch  Reformed,  13  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  13  Roman  Catholic,  7  Congregational,  3  Unitarian, 
5  Lutheran,  3  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  2  Welsh,  1  Protestant 
Methodist,  12  miscellaneous,  9  synagogues,  and  4  Friends'  (or  Quaker) 
meeting-houses.  Tlie  aggregate  number  of  church  edifices  in  the  city 
in  1883  was  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

THE    DUTCH    REFORMED    CnURCH. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  church  organizations  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  the  Dutch  Reformed.  There  were  members  of  that  Church 
ainontj:  the  tnidci-s  on  Manhattan  Island  as  earlv  as  tli(^  vear  1020,  and 
it  is  believed  that  among  the  colonists  who  arrived  there  in  1*>23  a 
church  ortranization  was  effected  in  102^>.  There  are  re<jrular  records 
since  1<J.*>1». 

The  Dutch  IniiU  a  larire  s<juare  fort  on  the  southern  end  of  Manhat- 
tan Island,  on  the  <rroun(l  now  known  as  tlie  Batterv.  In  it  were 
sevend  liouses,  and  in  1^*42  a  church  edifice  was  erect(Ml  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  foil.  It  stood  there  neai'lv  one  liundred  vears.  In 
1741  it  was  consumed  ])V  fire,  and  not  a<rain  rebuilt.  Tiiis  edifice  was 
constructed  bv  order  of  (Tovernor  Kieft,  bv  John  and  liichard  ()<rden. 
It  was  built  of  stone  and  roofed  witli  split  oaken  shin»^des,  which  were 
called  ''  wooden  slate."  The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about  s2on(i.  It 
was  52  feet  in  width,  T'>  feet  in  len;^'"tli,  and  1<>  feet  in  height.  I>efore 
this  thev  had  a  little  barn-like  structure  in  which  they  woi'shij)]>ed. 

The  city  (fii'st  New  Amsterdam,  and  after  the  English  occu])ation 
New  York)  trrew  apace,  and  in  KV.M)  there  were  nt^irlv  ei«dit  hundred 
and  fifty  famihes  there.     The  city  stretched  northward,  and  a  new 
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church  became  a  necessity.  There  was  at  that  time  a  short,  narrow 
street  called  Garden  Alley,  running  parallel  with  the  present  Wall 
Street,  from  Broad  Street  eastward.  The  grounds  here  had  been  laid 
out  and  cultivated  with  much  taste,  hence  the  name — Garden  Alley, 
then  Garden  Street.  It  is  now  Exchange  Place.  A  church  was  built 
there  in  1693.  It  was  considered  rather  too  far  out  of  town.  This 
was  afterward  called  the  South  Church  when  two  other  Dutch  Re- 
formed churches  were  built  north  of  it. 

The  Garden  Street  Church  was  built  of  wood,  of  octagonal  form, 
Avith  a  tower  and  steeple  in  the  centre  of  the  roof.  It  was  enlarged 
and  repaired  in  1770,  and  in  1807  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  66  feet  long  and 
50  feet  wide.  A  large  congregation  continued  to  assemble  there  until 
1813,  when  it  was  separated  from  the  Collegiate  Church  and  became  a 
distinct  charge,  and  tlie  Rev.  James  M.  Mattliews  was  installed  its 
pastor.  He  was  its  sole  pastor  until  1884,  when  he  was  chosen  chan- 
cellor of  the  Ilnivei'sity  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  and  the  Rev.  Mancius 
Hutton  was  installed  as  colleague  ])astor.  This  ancient  church  edifice 
was  devoured  by  tlie  great  fire  in  1835,  as  we  have  observed.  The  last 
sermon  ever  preached  in  it  wjis  delivered  to  fourteen  hearers.  A  new 
church  was  built  on  Mun-av  Street,  corner  of  Church  Street.  It  was 
opened  for  service  in  the  spring  of  1838,  with  tlie  Rev.  J.  M.  Macauley 
as  pastor,  Messre.  Matthews  and  Ilutton  becoming  colleague  pjistoi*s  of 
a  new  churcli  adjoining  the  Univei^sity. 

Again  the  increasing  population  of  the  city  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Dutch  Church  to  erect  another  edifice  farther  north.  A  more  spacious 
structure  than  eitlier  of  the  fonner  ones  soon  appeared  on  Nassau 
Street,  between  (present)  (^'edar  and  Liberty  streets.  It  was  opened  for 
worsliip  in  1720,  and  was  known  as  tlie  New  Church.  It  was  built  of 
stone,  100  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  with  a  stee])le  <and  bell.  It  had 
no  gallery,  and  the  ceihng  was  a  single  arch  without  pillars.  So  it 
remained  until  1764,  when  a  gallery  was  built  on  three  sides,  and 
columns  were  put  up  to  sup])ort  the  roof.  It  was  closed  as  a  ])lace  of 
worship  during  the  old  war  for  indei)endence.  Tlie  British  I'emoved 
the  pews  and  used  the  building  first  iis  a  hospital  and  then  as  a  riding- 
school.  It  was  reopened  and  repaired  after  the  Revolution.  In  time 
business  crowded  families  out  of  its  neighborhood  until,  in  1 844,  there 
Avas  scarcely  a  member  Uving  within  ejisy  walking  distance  of  it.  It 
was  then  determined  to  abandon  it  as  a  })lace  of  worshij).  It  was  sold 
to  the  National  Government  and  converted  into  a  city  I\)st-()fHce. 

A  farewell  meeting  wiis  held  in  the  church  on  Sunday  evening, 
August  11,  1844,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  the  senior  pastor  of  the 
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Collegiate  Cliurcli,  preached,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt,*  one  of  the 
pastors,  presented  an  outhne  history  of  the  church.  He  pronounced 
the  benediction  in  the  Dutch  language.     For  many  years  the  edifice 

*  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D.,  was  descended  from  the  eminent  Holland  family  of  that  name. 
His  father  was  Thomas  De  Witt,  a  Koldier  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  of  the  old 
war  for  independence,  who,  in  1782,  married  Elsie  Htisbronck,  of  Huguenot  lineage. 
Thomas,  their  fifth  and  youngest  child,  was  bom  near  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
September  13,  1701.  His  preparatory*  education  was  at  the  Kingston  Academy,  and  \ihen 
he  was  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Union  Col- 
lege. Before  he  was  eighteen  he  graduated,  became  a  communicant  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  began  the  study  of  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Brodhead,  of  Rhinebeck,  Duch- 
ess County.  In  1810  he  entered  the  divinity  school  of  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  was  graduated  in  1812.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained  at  Poughkeepsie  a 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  united 
churches  at  New  Hackensack  and  Hopewell,  in  Duchess  County.  He  had  a  wide  field  of 
labor,  and  he  cultivated  it  with  untiring  zeal  and  gratif j'ing  success.  So  great  were  the 
promises  of  abundant  fruit  that  he  twice  declined  the  ofifer  of  a  professorship  in  Rutgers 
College.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the  Hopewell  congregation,  which  became  separated 
from  that  of  Hackensack,  until  1827,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Collegi- 
ate Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  De  Witt  married  Eliza  Ann  Waterman,  of  New  York,  who  was  as  lovely  in  character 
as  she  was  beautiful  in  person.  She  was  his  loving  companion  and  efficient  and  judi- 
cious helpmate  in  all  things,  until  her  spirit  was  suddenly  called  home  not  long  before 
his  own  death,  in  Mav,  1874.  For  more  than  fortv-five  years  Dr.  De  Witt  was  loved, 
honored,  and  revered  as  a  pastor  and  a  citizen  by  all  classes  of  men  of  every  creed,  and  at 
his  funeral  clergj-mon  of  nearly  all  denominations  were  the  pall-bearers. 

In  the  summer  of  1840  Dr.  De  Witt  visited  Holland  and  England  with  his  eldest 
dauj^liter.  He  was  never  so  lon^  absent  from  his  pulpit.  He  was  always  at  his  post  of 
dntv  of  «v«'rv  kind,  whotlur  in  the  Church  or  in  the  various  reli'^ious  and  benevolent  in- 
stitiitions  of  wliicli  he  was  a  nianai^t-r. 

With  all  his  variLMl  labors,  li.-  always  seemed  to  have  leisure,  and  to  no  appeal  for  his 
help  did  he  ever  say.  ♦'  I  have  not  time."'  He  Wii.s  an  active  and  most  useful  member  of 
the  New  Yoik  Hi^^torical  Society,  of  which  he  was  second  vice-president  ten  years,  first 
vicr  jiresident  tM«-nty  year?^.  and  in  INTO,  when  he  was  in-arly  fourscore  years  of  age,  he 
was  eliM^rii  ])re^ident,  st-rvrd  two  years,  and  then  d«'clined  a  r«'-election. 

WIhii  old  a'4«'  hcL^'an  to  lay  its  Imrdeiis  upon  hini.  Dr.  Dr  Witt  resii^ned  his  position 
as  stated  i>reachtT,  yet  \u-  retained  the  (^tTicr  of  senior  pastor  of  the  CoUepato  Church 
until  his  death,  wht;n  he  was  sncc.  riled  by  Dr.  Verniilye,  wlio  yet  flKS3)  holds  that  posi- 
tion. His  latest  jmblic  act  was  th.-  dedicati  )n  of  the  new  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of 
Forty-ei:4hth  Stre«t  and  Fifth  .Xvcniie.  wiun  lie  was  ei'_'hty  y«ars  of  n*^e. 

Dr.  De  Witt  suff,-r«d  s<»re  alilictions  in  tin-  loss  of  <hildn  n  by  «leath  :  also  of  his  wife, 
when  he  was  in  thr  ei>_rhty-s»-con<l  year  of  hi^  -.vj,*-.  Y»'t  such  was  his  sublime  faith  in  the 
^'oodness  and  wis<lom  of  his  Mak^r.  and  his  <'\  .rtl owinu'  '.^ratitudt^  for  mercies,  that  he 
never  murmured.  When  his  ordy  son.  a  proiui.,in<_'  yniinu  man.  suddenly  died,  a  friend, 
hearinu' of  it.  hastened  to  the  house  of  affliction.  The  stricken  father  met  him  at  the 
door.  The  friend  said.  *' Oh.  Doctor,  can  this  be  true  .'"  Tin- aL^'ed  .saint,  with  serene 
composure,  said.  "We  must  rememb«r  the  //** /■'•/»  v. "'  At  the  Imrial  of  his  wife  in  (Jreen- 
wt»od,  as  tln'  coiHn  was  lowered  into  the  u'rav*-,  th'^re  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable 
husband  the  uncontrolled  words  which  thrilled  everv  heart  of  the  multitude  of  friends 


y^^'U^en^ 
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had  been  known  as  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  because  anotlier,  farther 
north,  had  been  erected  on  William  Street,  between  Fulton  and  Ann 
streets,  and  called  the  Xorth  Dutch  Church. 

The  latter  named  church  edifice  was  of  elegant  architecture,  built  of 
the  Siime  materials  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  Middle  Dutch  (church, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $00, 000.  It  was  recently  torn  down.  It  had  a  high 
steeple.  This  church  was  first  o])ene(l  for  public  woi'ship  in  May, 
1709.  The  ground  on  which  it  stcxxl  was  given  for  the  purpose  by 
John  ITarpending. 

The  principal  cause  wliich  led  to  the  erection  of  this  church  wtis  the 
radical  change  of  substituting  the  Enghsh  for  the  Dutch  language  in 
the  ]>ublic  worship.  Until  a  few  years  before  the  building  of  this 
(Hlifice,  all  the  services  were  held  in  the  Dutch  language.  But  the 
increase  of  English-speaking  ])eo]ile  in  the  city,  and  the  increasing  use 
of  English  among  Dutch  famili(^s  made  it  apparent  that  unless  that  lan- 
guage were  introduced  into  the  Dutch  churches  the  attending  congre- 
gations would  rapidly  decrease,  es])ecially  the  younger  portions  of 
them.  At  last  it  was  ])roposed  to  call  fi*om  Holland  a  minister  who 
could  preach  in  Dutch  and  English.  The  i>roposal  excited  bitter  hos- 
tility. Great  strife  arose,  and  even  the  power  of  the  law  Wiis  invoked 
to  prevent  the  innovation,  but  without  effect. 

The  Ccall  was  made,  and  the  liev.  Archibald  Laidlie  responded  to  it, 
aiTiving  at  Xew  York  in  1704.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  had 
been  called  to  Holland  to  minister  in  the  Scotch  Church  at  Flushing, 
lie  (xjcu]>ied  the  pulpit  of  the  old  Middle  Church  with  great  acceptance. 
The  congregation  increased  so  rai)idly  that  three  yeai*s  after  his  installa- 
tion it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  new  church  edifice  for  English- 
speaking  worshippers.  The  ground  was  given,  and  the  North  Dutch 
Church  was  built. 

At  the  first  service  held  bv  Dr.  Laidlie  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church, 
all  but  the  singing  wiis  conducted  in  English,  the  congregation  being 
unacquainted  with  English  ])salmody.  Jacobus  Van  Antweq),  the 
*' fore-singer,"  led.  The  house  was  densely  packed  with  people,  and 
many  climbed  up  in  the  windows.  The  last  discourse  in  the  Dutch 
language  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  was  preached  in  1803,  to  a  very 
small  number  of  hearers. 

who  stood  around  :  •*  FareweU,  my  beloved,  honored,  and  faithftd  wife.  The  earthly  tie 
that  united  ns  is  severed.  Thon  art  with  Jeans,  in  glory,  and  He  is  with  me  ;  by  His 
^'race  I  shall  soon  be  with  thee.     Farewell !" 

In  aU  the  relations  of  life,  Dr.  De  Witt  was  a  bright  example.     He  was  truly  a  great 
man.   He  died  on  May  19,  1874. 
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In  the  Xortli  Dutch  Church  was  begun,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,*  in  the  season  of  great  financial  trouble  in  1857, 
those  remarkable  religious  services  known  as  the  Fulton  Street  noon 
prayer-meetings,  originated  by  Jeremiah  Lanphier,  and  yet  (1883)  con- 
tinued.    These  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century  until  the  period  we  are  consider- 
ing the  Dutcli  Reformed  Church  established  many  new  congregations 
and  erected  church  edifices  as  the  citv  extended  northward.  A  church 
was  built  at  BloomingdaJe  in  1805,  five  miles  from  the  City  HalL  It 
was  erected  by  Jacob  Harsen,  on  his  own  land,  and  was  dedicated  by 
the  Kev.  Dr.  John  11.  Livingston. 

The  Grecn\vich  Street  Church  was  a  small  wooden  structure  built  in 
1802,  between  Amos  and  Charles  streets.  It  was  sold  in  1826  to  a 
society  of  Reformed  Presbj^erians,  who  had  it  removed  entire,  with  a 
spire  conttiining  a  public  clock  in  motion  at  the  time.  During  its 
migration  to  Waverley  Place  a  congregation  was  gathered  in  it  and  a 
sermon  wjis  preaclied  to  them. 

The  Franklin  Street  Church  was  between  Church  and  Chapel  streets. 
Its  first  i>astor  was  the  Rev.  Christian  Bork,  who  was  a  Hessian  soldier 
captureil  with  Burgoyne  in  1777,  and  converted  under  the  preaching  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  in  a  bam.  The  Houston  Street  Church  was 
the  result  of  missionary  work  for  a  destitute  population.  The  Broome 
Street  Church  was  erected  on  the  comer  of  Broome  and  Greene  streets, 
and  the  Orcluird  Street  Church  was  built  between  Broome  and  Delan- 
cev  streets. 

The  ColorcMl  K(,'fo]-nied  DiitL-li  Cliin-cli  did  not  succeed,  and  a  church 
edifice  was  never  ercc  ted.      Such  was  tlie  cast?   with   the  Vandewater 


*  Th*'  Coll* -^'iiito  Chnrrli  o^nsi>,ts  «'>f  thrno  cnncrre'-j:^tions  nrnlor  y»ut  one  ecclesiastical 
juriN(iioti>)n,  the  iiiini-<.t«rs  ntlu-iatinL;  iiltLrn;it»*ly  in  the  three  churches.  It  is  the  centre 
of  power  ami  government  in  the  Dutch  lieforniel  rhur«h  in  New  York,  anJ  is  the  olilest 
and  Wealthiest  eori)oration  in  the  nu  tr.'polis.  It  was  chartered  l\v  William  III.  in  May, 
V)[t(\.     This  roval  charter  was  ratified  hv  the  I.e.jislatnro  of  the  C'^lonv  of  New  York  in 

•  •  •  • 

175:},  and  \>\  the  Le<^islature  of  the  State  ot  Nt  w  York  in  llxi  and  1^0."}.  The  control  of 
the  cjrporation  and  its  lar.:.;  j»roi)erty  is  v.-sted  in  a  leu'ij^lativ.;  liody  of  twenty-four 
person^,  each  of  the  three  churches  lielonu'in'^  to  the  socitty  beini^  equally  represented 
in  it.  and  is  known  as  the  c.^nsistorv.  Tin-  ministers  of  the  Collegiate  Church  are  called 
to  it  for  life,  and  may  lu-  removed  only  fi«r  cause. 

The  oldest  of  tile  Cdle-jiate  churches  is  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  known  as  the  Middle 
Church  ;  the  secon  1  is  at  the  (•  >mer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  AVest  Twentv-ninth  Street,  and 
known  as  the  Holland  Church  :  and  the  third  is  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
West  F'^rty-ei'jlith  Street.  At  the  close  of  the  second  decade  the  Collegiate  Church 
embraced  aV>out  tive  hundred  families  and  a  membership  in  communion  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  persons. 
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Street  Church.  They  were  both  soon  disbanded.  The  Manhattan 
Dutch  Church  was  the  result  of  missionary  labor.  The  edifice  stand- 
ing near  the  Dry  Dock  was  built  by  Presbyterians,  and  purchased  by 
tlie  Collegiate  Church  in  1833,  when  a  congregation  was  formed.  It 
was  known  for  many  years  as  the  Young  Men's  Mission  Church.  The 
Rev.  D.  Yan  Kleek  was  the  first  minister.  A  new  edifice  of  brick  was 
built  and  opened  in  1843. 

The  Ninth  Street  Church,  on  Ninth  Street,  between  Brotulway  and 
the  Bowery,  formed  a  very  convenient  location  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Collegiate  Church  who  had  removed  to  that 
part  of  the  city.  The  Twenty-first  Street  Church,  near  Fifth  Avenue, 
was  built  on  ground  given  by  the  family  of  the  deceased  Rev.  John  F. 
Jackson. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches  proper, 
existing  at  the  close  of  the  second  decade,  in  1849.  There  was  a 
cimrcli  established  at  Harlem  at  a  very  early  date,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  in  connection  with  the  Collegiate  churches.  There  was 
a  church  there  as  early  as  1080.  The  first  trustworthy  record  of  it 
l>egins  one  hundred  yeare  later.  It  is  beUeved  the  services  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Dutcli  language  at  Harlem  as  late  as  1784.  In  1883 
there  were  twenty  Refonned  Dutch  cliurclies  in  the  city,  some  of  them 
elegant  structures.  Perhaps  the  finest  is  the  one  on  the  corner  of  Forty- 
eighth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  is  pastor. 

There  was  also  a  Gennan  Reformed  Church  in  Nassau  Street, 
between  John  Street  and  Maiden  Lane.  The  building  had  formerly 
been  used  as  a  theatre.  The  first  minister  (1758)  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rozencrantz.  The  congregation  was  composed  of  Germans  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  because  they  could 
understand  the  Low  Dutch  language,  or  had  joined  the  Lutherans 
where  the  services  were  conducted  in  German.  Thev  were  Calvinists. 
They  adopted  the  name  of  the  German  Reformed  Congregation  of 
New  York.  Before  the  Revolution  they  formed  a  connection  with  the 
Collegiate  Church.  In  1705  they  built  a  new  church  edifice  on  the 
same  spot.  About  1822  they  sold  the  property  and  built  a  new  church 
on  Forsyth  Street.  For  many  years  there  were  bitter  controversies  in 
the  church  between  the  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  ministers, 
and  the  law  was  evoked  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  rightful  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  The  Court  of  Errors  decided  that  the  Lutherans 
had  the  right  of  }X)ssession. 

In  1823  a  difference  arose  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Several 
ministers  and  churches,  principally  in  Eastern  New  Jersey,  withdrew 
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from  that  communion.  A  church  of  the  secessionists  was  organized  in 
Kew  York  City  in  1823,  caUing  themselves  the  True  Reformed  Prot- 
estant Dutch  Church.  They  built  a  house  of  worship  on  King  Street, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  second  decade  they  had  no  fellowship  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

The  sch(X)l  of  the  Refonned  Dutch  Church  in  New  York  City  is  the 
oldest  educational  institution  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in 
1633,  and  has  been  in  constant  operation  (excepting  a  few  years, 
177r)-83)  until  the  present  time,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Tlie  history  of  this  famous  school  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
Allusion  to  tliis  institution  lias  already  been  made  in  Chapter  XVI. 
This  school  was  under  the  care  of  the  local  government  at  New 
Amsterdam  for  manv  vears,  and  was  a  cherished  institution.  The 
Dutch  municipality  wa^s  too  poor  to  build  a  school-house,  and  the 
sch(X)l  was  held  for  many  yeai"s  in  the  City  HaU,  at  the  head  of 
Coenties  Slip. 

When  New  Amstenlam  w<as  incoqx)rated  a  city  in  1653,  Governor 
Stuy  vesant  relinc|uishe(l  to  the  municipal  authorities  the  revenue  arising 
from  excise  licenses,  on  conditicm  that  they  should  pay  out  of  it  the 
salaries  of  *'  two  ministers,  one  sch(x>lmiister,  and  one  dog-whipper  ;" 
but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  the  next  year  l>ecause  the  burgomas- 
ters had  paid  the  salary  of  only  the  dog-whip|>er. 

The  concjuest  of  New  Xetherlands  by  the  English  did  not  materially 
affect  the  Dutch  Church  or  its  school.  The  {x?tty  tyrant  Lord  Combur\' 
giive  thiMii  some  ti'ouhle,  hut  it  was  tempt  )r«irv.  The  school  had  no 
pennainMit  hai)itati<>n  until  174^,  wlien  it  was  one  hundivd  and  fifte(*n 
years  old.  In  that  vear  a  small  house*  was  huilt  for  it  on  Garden 
{Street  (now  Exclianire  IMace).  On  its  site  was  ereeted  a  new  and  more 
spacious  house  in  177.'>,  when  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  Wiis  $400  a 
vear. 

A. 

I'])  to  this  ])erio(l,  thou^di  the  Enirlish  lan^ma^re  was  g-enerallv  s|X)ken 
in  New  York,  no  one  had  ]>resumed  to  teach  any  hut  the  Dutch  tongue 
in  this  school.  From  its  foundation  until  1^<»^  the  school  was  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  ministers  and  deacons  of  the  C'hui'cli,  and 
thev  for  some  time  strenuously  resisted  the  inevitahle  chancre.  The 
pressure  of  necessity  hecame  too  <rreat,  and  in  177.'^>  the  deacons  con- 
sented to  have  reading  and  writing  taught  in  hoth  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish languages. 

While  the  British  lield  the  city  of  Xew  Yoi'k  n77r)-S:r)  the  Dutch 
Church  School  was  closed.  It  was  reo])ene(l  a  few  weeks  before  the 
British  troops  evacuated  the  city.     In  17S9  a  custom  was  established  of 
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providing  each  scholar  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  collections  being  made 
for  the  purpose  in  the  churches.  The  first  collection  was  made  in  the 
North  Dutch  Church,  and  amounted  to  $216. 

In  1792  the  first  feminine  teacher — Elizabeth  Ten  Eyck — was  em- 
ployed in  the  school.  She  continued  about  eighteen  years,  when  the 
introduction  of  the  Lancastrian  system  exclucled  her,  but  for  thirty 
years  afterward  she  was  employed  in  making  clothing  for  the  girls  of 
the  school. 

It  was  not  until  1804  that  English  grammar  was  taught  in  this 
school.  Four  years  later  the  deacons  gave  up  their  rule  to  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  that  fonn  of  government  still  continues.  The  following 
vear  the  Lancastrian  system  was  introduced.  Ilenrv  Webb  Dunshee 
was  appointed  teacher  in  1842,  and  yet  (lst>8)  holds  that  exalted  posi- 
tion, after  a  faithful  service  of  fortv-one  vears.* 

The  home  of  the  school  is  in  a  three-story  brick  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Twenty -ninth  Street,  near  Seventh  x\  venue,  fifty  feet  wide  in 
front.  Over  tlie  front  door  is  a  white  tablet  in  the  form  of  a  shield 
bearinor  the  folio winfif  words  : 

**  SCHOOL   OF   THE   COLLEGIATE   REFORMED   PROTESTANT 

DUTCH   CHTTRCH   OF   THE   CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

FOUNDED  A.D.  1G33.     ERECTED  A.D.  1800." 

For  the  first  tliirty  years  of  its  existence  the  school  was  supported 
by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  or  the  Dutcli  colonial  government. 
iVfter  the  English  occupation  (and  since)  its  support  c<ame  chiefly  from 
collections  taken  up  in  the  Dutch  churches.  A  few  gifts  and  legacies 
also  give  it  a  small  income.  It  has  ])een  migratory  :  first  on  Garden 
Street,  then  on  Duane,  Canal,  basement  of  the  church  on  the  corner  of 
Broome  and  Greene  streets,  basement  of  the  Ninth  Street  Church, 
Fourth  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue,  and  finally  at  its  present  location. 
The  number  of  its  pupils  has  always  been  Umited  :  first  (1780)  12  ;  in 
1808,  72  ;  in  1882,  150.  The  school  is  exclusively  for  children  of  those 
persons  who  are  either  members  or  habitual  attendants  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  The  250th  anniversary  of  this  school  was  celebrated 
on  November  22,  1883. 

LUTHERAN    CHURCH. 

So  early  as  1663  the  Lutherans  settled  in  New  Amsterdam  had 
organized  a  church,  and  had  a  meeting-house  near  the  fort.     Their 

♦  In  1853  Mr.  Dunshee  prepared  and  published  a  most  interesting  history  of  the  school, 
from  which  the  writer  has  drawn  largely  the  facts  for  this  brief  sketch. 
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first  minister,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Fabricius,  seems  to  have  been  obnoxious 
to  the  Dutch  municipal  government,  for  he  was  twice  fined  for  "  mis- 
demeanor,-' and  in  1765  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  any  more  in  the 
province. 

In  1702  the  Lutherans  erected  a  small  church  edifice  of  stone,  on  the 
comer  of  Rector  Street  and  Broadway,  the  original  site  of  Grace 
Church.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  New  York  in  1776,  and 
not  rebuilt  by  the  Lutherans.  In  1805  Grace  Church  was  erected  on 
the  spot.  In  1751  a  small  Lutheran  church  was  built  at  the  northerly 
termination  of  Cliff  Street,  now  occupied  by  jx)rtions  of  the  East  River 
Bridore,  but  a  few  vears  later  thev  built  a  substantial  stone  edifice  at 
the  comer  of  Frankfort  and  Wilhara  streets,  known  as  the  Swamp 
Church.  As  in  the  Dutch  Refonned  Church,  so  in  the  Lutheran  :  dis- 
putes arose  alx)ut  the  change  of  language  in  the  pubhc  services.  Final- 
ly the  English  was  substituted  for  the  German.  For  a  long  time  the 
services  were  conducted  interchangeably  in  German  and  English. 

At  the  time  we  are  considering  (1S49)  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the 
city  were  St.  Matthew's,  in  Walker  Street,  estabhshed  in  1751  ; 
St.  James's,  in  Mulberry  Street  ;  Gennan  Reformed  Lutheran,  in 
Forsyth  Street  ;  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Sixth  Avenue  ;  and  Old 
Lutheran,  Columbia  Street.  In  the  latter  the  services  were  conducted 
in  the  German  language.  The  first  Lutheran  Church  established  in 
IWS  became  extinct  in  17S4. 


I'KMlK-TAN'J"     KI'I-<<»I'AL    (  HrilCII. 

Tiio  Entrlisli  Cliurch,  ;is  tlu*  Protestant  Episcopal  riiurch  was  calleil 
in  colonial  times,  was  tlie  third  ecelesiastieal  orpiniziition  established  in 
tiir  c-itv  of  Xrw  Yoi-k.  AVIhmi.  in  1»'»«'4.  the  name  of  the  citv  of  New 
Amstr'nlam  was  chan^^ed  to  Xrw  Yoi'k  hy  the  Enirlish  concjuerors, 
they  also  ^rjive  to  the  Entj-lish  Chui'eli  tln'  jnvecMlence  in  tlie  colony 
wliich  tlic  Dutch  Church  had  eniovrd  fnr  ai)out  fortv  veais.  Thev 
called  tlie  chapel  in  the  fort  KinirVs  Chapel,  and  inti(Mluce<l  the  liturgy 
of  the  Enirlish  Cliurch  tlicrcin.  This  was  the  only  Enirlish  Chui*cli  in 
the  city  until  1<I'.»7.  whrn  Trinity  dnircli  was  com])h't<Ml. 

Trinity  Church  edilice  was  In^irun  in  1»'»1»»'»,  and  com[)lctcd  in  l*>i*7. 
It  was  a  small  square  huildinir,  and  was  liist  opened  foi*  divine  sei'vice 
in  l»>t*7.     This  cliurch  stood  on  the  west  side  of  J>roa(hvav,  which  then 

c 

nxn  alonir  the  brow  of  a  trreen  slojKi  that  extended  tlown  to  the  Hudson 
Kiver.  The  site  was  the  one  now  occupied  by  the  elegant  sti'ucture  on 
Broadway  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street.     This  building  was  enlarged  in 
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1737  and  1739,  to  the  tlimensions  of  148  feet  in  length  and  72  feet  in 
width.     It  had  a  steeple  175  feet  in  height. 

This  edifice  was  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1776,  and  no 
effort  was  made  to  rebuild  it  until  after  the  war  then  raging.  A  new 
building  was  completed  in  1788,  not  so  long,  but  of  the  same  width  as 
the  former  one.  This  was  demolished,  and  the  comer-stone  of  the 
present  sujierb  church  edifice  was  laid  on  the  old  site  in  1841.  The 
building  was  consecrated  in  May,  1840.  At  that  time  there  were  forty 
other  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  the  city.  Now  there  are  nearly 
double  that  number.  Of  the  abounding  good  work  of  Trinity  Church, 
in  rehgion  and  charity,  an  account  will  be  given  presently. 

In  all  the  ancient  churches  in  Xew  York  City  the  plan  of  a  collegiate 
charge  seems  to  have  obtained.  This  plan  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Trinity 
was  considered  the  parish  church,  and  had  as  a  collegiate  charge  three 
others,  which  Avere  called  chapels — namely,  St.  George's,  St.  Paul's, 
and  St.  John's.  St.  George's  became  a  distinct  charge  in  1811,  while 
the  other  two  are  still  chapels  of  Trinity. 

St.  George's  Church,  or  Cha])cl,  was  completed  and  consecrated  in 
the  summer  of  1 752.  It  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Van  Cliff's  Street 
(now  Cliff  Street)  and  Beekman  Street,  and  the  high  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  named  Chapel  Ilill.  It  was  built  of  stone,  104  feet  long 
and  72  feet  wide,  with  a  tall  point(>d  spire.  It  stood  sixty  yeai's,  when, 
in  1814,  fivQ  consumed  all  of  it  but  its  stone  walls.  It  was  rebuilt  and 
reopened  in  November,  1815.  The  lie  v.  James  Milnor,  D.D.,  became 
its  rector  in  1810,  and  held  that  position  until  his  death  in  1845,  when 
the  Rev.   Stephen  H.  Tyng,  1).I).,*  became  his  successor.     At  that 

♦  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  for  many  years  the  distinguished  rector  of  St.  George's 
Church,  is  a  native  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  he  was  bom  March  1,  1800.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  at  the  ago  of  seventeen  years,  and  for  two  years  afterward 
he  was  a  merchant's  clerk.  Then  he  began  the  studj'  of  theology  under  Bishop  Gris- 
wold,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  in  1821.  For  two  years  he  labored  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  for  six  years  in 
Queen  Anne's  parish,  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland.  In  May,  1829,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  In  1833  he  was  called  to  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  same  city. 

On  the  death  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Milnor,  of  St.  George's  Church.  New  York,  in  1845, 
Dr.  Tyng  was  called  to  be  his  successor  in  charge  of  that  parish,  and  he  occupied  that 
position  until  the  spring  of  1880,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  relinquished  the 
charge.  After  laboring  in  old  St.  George's  Church  in  Beekman  Street  a  few  years,  his 
field  of  parochial  labor  was  transferred  to  another  part  of  the  city.  The  congregation 
bad  erected  a  magnificent  (for  the  time)  new  church  in  Butherford  Place,  comer  of 
Sixteenth  Street,  and  facing  Stuyvesant  Square.    It  was  first  occupied  in  1849.    There 
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time  the  number  of  communicants  of  St.  George's  Church  was  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  following  year  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant  generously  gave  to  St. 
George's  Church  lots  of  ground  in  Rutherford  Place  on  which  to 
erect  a  new  temple.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  church  had  moved 
up  town,  and  a  new  building  was  s|)eedily  begun.  Before  the  close  of 
the  decade  a  verj^  spacious  structure  was  erected  and  occupieil  by  the 
congregation.  It  fronts  on  Stuyvesant  Square.  The  church  in  Beek- 
man  Street  was  finally  demohshed  and  its  place  appropriated  to  com- 
mercial business. 

Fourteen  years  after  this  second  Episcopal  church  or  chapel  was 
built,  a  third  was  erected  on  Broadway,  between  Fulton  and  Vesey 
streets,  and  called  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  It  was  built  of  reddish-gray 
stone,  113  feet  long  and  73  feet  wide,  and  was  consecrated  in  the 
autumn  of  1760.  It  has  an  elegant  and  tall  tower  and  spire.  St.  Paul's 
remains  a  chajiel  of  Trinity  Church. 

The  third  cha|>el  of  Trinity  built  in  the  city  is  St.  John's,  which  is 
an  elegiint  structure  of  stone  with  a  tall  tower  and  spire.  It  is  in 
Varick  Street,  fronting  what  Wiis  fonnerly  known  as  Hudson's  Square. 
It  is  111  feet  in  length  and  73  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  completed  in 
18U7  at  a  cost  of  more  tlian  §:^()0,(»U0.  It,  t(X),  like  St.  PauFs,  remains 
a  cha|>el   of   Trinity  Church.     In   front  of   it,   between  Varick  and 

for  more  than  thirty  years  Dr.  Tyng  labored  most  successfully.  His  Sabbathnschool 
work  was  marvellous.     At  one  time  there  were  in  the  home  school,  and  in  a  mission 

school  attin-hed  to  the  <-hureh.  aliout  nineteen  hundred  })n})ils  and  teachers.  During  his 
pastorate  that  or!^aniz;ition  raised  and  dislmrst-l  :|5«;3,'.»S.~>.  The  disV)ursements,  included 
the  baihlin-4  of  two  ehurelies  and  two  s(dioolhoust-s  in  Africa,  building  and  furnishing 
the  Chapel  of  Free  (rraee  in  Nineteenth  Street,  buildini;  and  furnishing  the  German 
chaj)el  in  Fourteenth  Street,  inelu<liiig  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the  annual  sui>- 
port  of  the  parish  missions  of  St.  (ieor^'es  Church,  and  for  all  the  chancel  furniture  of 
the  ehureh  and  a  portion  of  tVie  eloek,  when  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  lire  that  consumed 
its  interior,  about  the  year  ls."iO.  Out  of  that  fund  also  were  made  gifts  to  instrumentali- 
ties for  the  jironiotion  of  religion  and  morals. 

I)r.  Tyng  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  elo(pient  clerg^'men  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  a  man  of  great  force  of  eharaeter,  decitb-d  in  his  views  of  men  and 
things,  varietl  in  his  knowlt-dge,  extremely  energetic  in  his  labors  of  every  kind,  earnest 
and  faithful  in  his  legitimate  work,  and  beh'Ved  V)V  all  his  j)arishioners.  Since  he  left 
his  charge  the  infirmities  of  age  an<l  the  efiFects  of  hard  work  with  the  l»rain  have  borne 
heavily  upon  him.  He  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  bjoks,  mostly  on  Vjiblical 
subjects. 

In  his  intercourse  with  other  denominations  Dr.  Tvng  has  alwavs  been  extremely 
friendly,  working  earnestly  with  them  in  advancing  his  Master's  kingdom.  He  has  not 
been  walled  about  by  church  discipline  or  Episcopalian  propriety  ;  not  tongue-  or 
hand-tied  by  forms  and  customs.  As  a  platform  speaker  he  had  few  equals.  His  with- 
drawal from  the  ministry*  left  a  void  not  easily  to  be  filled. 
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Hudson  streets,  was  a  beautiful  private  park,  planted  with  sltade  trees 
under  the  direction  of  the  Elder  Michaud,  who  chose  them  because  of 
their  mutual  affinities.  They  had  become  magnificent  trees  wlien  they 
fell  victims  to  the  insatiable  ap}>etite  of  commerce.  About  1868  the 
land  was  bought  by  CorneUus  Vanderbilt,  tlio  trees  were  cut  down, 
and  the  space  was  covered  by  the  freight-houses  of  tlie  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company.  It  is  now  almost  the  only  church  within  a  radius 
of  half  a  mile.* 

*  Trinity  Church,  which  is  possessed  of  a  large  income,  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good 
in  the  promotion  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Our  space  wiU 
allow  only  a  brief  outline  of  its  operations.  At  the  beginning  it  received  a  magnificent 
endowment  from  the  English  Government— the  gift  of  the  **  Queen's  Farm,**  inclosing 
the  entire  lot  of  land  lying  along  the  Hudson  River  west  of  Broadway,  between  Vesey 
and  Christopher  streets.  A  large  part  of  this  domain  the  church  still  holds,  and  from  it 
derives  an  annual  income  of  about  $500,000,  which  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parish 
church  on  the  ancient  site,  six  chapels,  a  multitude  of  charities  connected  with  them, 
and  in  keeping  alive  about  a  dozen  churches  in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  city.  Two 
of  these  chapels — St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's — have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Between  1851  and  1850  Trinity  Chapel  was  built,  on  Twenty-fifth  Street,  just  west  of 
Broadway,  for  the  accommodation  of  up-town  communicants  of  the  parish  church.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  the  six  chapels  where  the  pews  are  rented.  It  is  an  elegant  brown-stone 
building,  and  its  interior  is  noted  for  its  richness  of  color. 

St.  Chrysostom's  C'hapd  is  on  Seventh  Avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-ninth  Street,  and  was 
the  first  built  of  a  series  of  mission  chapels  which  the  Trinity  corporation  proposes  to 
erect  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city.  It  too  is  a  pretty  Gothic  brown-stone  building, 
and  was  completed  in  18(>9.     (Connected  with  it  are  a  school  and  mission-rooms. 

St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  in  Houston  Street,  just  east  of  the  Bowery,  was  completed  in 
1877.  It  is  built  of  brown- stone,  in  Gothic  style,  with  a  steeple,  on  the  apex  of  which 
is  a  crj'stal  cross  which  may  be  illuminated  at  night  with  gas,  making  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  little  churches  in  the  city.  Its  interior  is  finished 
in  what  is  termed  the  Queen  Anno  style.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  grand  and 
beautiful.  The  finishing  of  the  chapel  and  school  and  mission-rooms  is  very  handsome. 
It  has  a  hall,  in  which  pleasant  entertainments  are  given  to  the  poor  children  of  the 
neighborhood.     The  chapel  is  in  a  densely  crowded  and  poor  district. 

St.  Cornelius  Chapel  is  on  Governor's  Island,  and  was  erected  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
by  the  free-will  offerings  of  churchmen  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  ofl&co  of  post-chap- 
lain there  having  been  discontinued. 

The  charities  of  Trinity  parish  and  its  dependencies  are  numerous  and  liberal.  The 
Dorcas  societies  of  the  cha})els  of  St.  P»ul  and  St.  John  were  founded  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  Employment  Society  of  Trinity  Chapel  was  formed  some  years  ago  by 
the  ladies  of  the  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employment  for  those  who  need. 
They  give  sewing  or  light  employment  to  indigent  communicants,  for  which  they  pay  the 
full  market  price.  Trinity  Chapel  Home,  on  West  Twenty-seventh  Street,  is  an  excellent 
local  charity,  supj)orted  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  congregation.  It  shelters 
and  cares  for  the  aged  communicants  of  the  chapel.  There  is  connected  with  Trinity 
Church  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  association  of  ladies  under  the  direction  of 
the  clergy,  assisting  and  providing  for  the  sick  poor. 

Industrial  schools  are  important  methods  of  dispensing  charit}'.     In  these  girls  are 
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The  second  Episcopal  church  organized  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  was 
Christ  Church,  founded  in  1794,  when  a  small  edifice  was  built  of  stone 
for  its  use  in  Ann  Street,  a  few  doors  east  of  Nassau  Street.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Pillmore  was  its  first  rector,  and  was  succeeded  in  1805  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Lyell.  The  church  remained  in  Ann  Street  until  1823, 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation  t<x>k  |K>ssession  of  an  edifice 
which  had  been  erected  in  Anthony  Street.  A  part  of  the  people 
remained,  and  forming  a  separate  congregation  worshipped  in  the  old 
church  until  it  was  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  few  years  after 
that  sale  it  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  church  in  Anthony  Street  was 
prosperous  at  the  close  of  the  second  decade. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Mark's  was  organ- 
ized. After  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Enghsh,  in  1004,  Governor 
Stuyvesant  retired  to  his  farm  lying  on  the  East  River,  whereon  he 

taught  to  sew,  and  rendered  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  Connected  with  the  one  of 
the  parish  of  Trinity  is  a  Ladies'  Employment  Society,  by  which  deserving  women  are 
employed  in  preparing  clothing  for  those  who  need  it.  In  the  industrial  school  of  St. 
John  there  were,  in  the  spring  of  1882,  abont  500  scholars  and  41  teachers.  The  school 
attached  to  Trinity  Chapel  gives,  in  addition  to  common  sewing,  instruction  in  needle- 
work,  and  has  an  average  of  300  girls.  St.  Chrj'sostom'  s  contains  abont  120  girls,  and 
St.  Aagastine's  600  girls  and  41  teachers. 

There  are  several  parochial  schools  which  famish  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
parish  gratuitously.  The  instruction  embraces  the  ordinary  English  branches,  music, 
and  sewing.  Night  schools  connected  with  the  parish  church  and  St.  Augustine's  chapel 
are  open  for  women  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  for  men  on  the  other 
evenings  of  the  week. 

St.  Prtul's  hjis  a  Working  Club,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "  social  intercourse  and 
material  help  in  j)overty,  sickness,  and  burial  of  the  dead.'  It  is  composed  of  men 
residiriLC  in  tht^  lower  part  of  the  rity.  It  occupii-s  a  building  at  the  ct.)rner  of  Centre  and 
Leonard  streets,  where  ther»'  is  a  reading-room,  bath-rooms,  and  other  apartments,  open 
to  me'ujlxrs  at  all  hours,  (.'nder  the  auspices  of  St.  Paul's  (Juild.  lodging  for  sixty  or 
seventy  persons  a  night  may  be  had  for  a  mere  nominal  price,  and  wholesome  meals  for 
five  Cents  eacli. 

The  Mission  Home  of  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mar>',  in  State  Street,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  In  the  Mission  Home  is  a  dispensary,  a  kinder- 
garten, a  kitchen  garden,  a  girls'  training  sehool  for  household  service,  and  ladies'  em- 
ployment society.     Hundreds  of  poor  women  and  girls  appear  at  thi^  Ibune  weekly. 

Trinitv  Intirmarv  is  a  charitv  maintained  bv  the  coniiration  of  Trinitv  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick  poor  belonging  to  the  parish.  Whenev«^r  there  is  riM)m.  jjatients  are  received 
from  the  free  or  mission  churches  of  the  citv.  Tlnv  are  also  visited  at  their  homes. 
The  vestry  of  the  church  also  pay  for  fret;  beds  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

The  Trinity  Associiition  is  an  organizati«>n  of  gentleman  wlio  volunteer  to  carry  on 
charitable  work  down  town  in  cr)nne'ction  with  Trinity  Church.  The  association  sup- 
ports the  Mission  Home  in  State  Street,  the  headquarters  of  a  great  work  among  the 
poor,  with  all  its  adjuncts-  a  young  men's  guild,  a  hoys'  guiM,  a  summer  sanitarium  by 
the  soisi  le.  entertainments  and  lectures  for  the  poor,  a  relief  bureau,  and  a  home  school 
for  instructing  little  girl.s  in  housework. 
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erected  a  chapel  in  which  divine  worship  was  celebrated  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  ruling 
elder.  At  his  death,  in  1682,  Governor  Stuyvesant's  remains  were 
deposited  in  a  vault  under  this  chapel,  and  near  it  was  placed  the 
remains  of  Governor  Henry  Sloughter. 

After  Stuyvesant's  deceiise  pul^lic  worship  ceased  at  the  chapel. 
More  than  one  hundred  yeare  afterward  (1703)  a  great-grandson  of  the 
Dutch  governor  generously  offered  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  to  the 
vestry  of  Trinity  Clmrch,  Avitli  $4000  in  money,  to  induce  them  to  erect 
an  Episcopal  churcli  there.  The  offer  was  accepted,  the  corner-stone 
of  a  church  edifice  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1705,  and  in  May,  1799, 
the  clmrch  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  St.  Mark's  Church. 
The  steeple  was  not  built  until  182<).  The  parish  was  organized  early 
in  the  year  1810.  The  Kev.  llenry  Anthon,  D.D.,  was  rector  of  the 
church  at  the  period  we  are  considering  (1840).  The  church  is  on  the 
comer  of  Eleventh  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

The  first  church  in  the  citv  in  which  the  services  were  conducted  in 
the  French  language  was  Du  St.  Esprit.  It  was  founded  by  some  of 
the  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685.  Largo  numbei's  of  them  came  to  New  York.  A 
congregation  was  formed,  and  in  1 704  they  built  a  church  edifice  in 
Pine  Street,  in  size  50  by  77  feet  and  running  through  to  Cedar 
Street.  There  they  continued  to  worship  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  In  18JU  they  sold  this  pi*operty  and  erected  an  elegant  build- 
ing of  white  marble  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Church  streets, 
at  a  cost  of  §♦>(), 000.  This  churcli  was  organized  according  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Geneva  and 
France.  Just  one  hundred  years  after  they  built  their  first  church 
in  the  city  (1804),  it  was  agreed  by  the  pastor  and  jx3ople  to  adopt 
the  rituals  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Since  that  time  the 
Church  du  St.  Esprit  has  been  in  ecclesiastical  comnmnion  with  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

A  second  Episcopal  churcli  in  which  the  services  were  conducted  in 
the  French  languiige  was  organized  in  1 848,  and  called  the  Church  du 
St.  Sauveur.  The  Rev.  C.  II.  Williams  was  apix)inted  its  pastor,  and 
at  the  time  we  are  considering  there  were  about  twenty  communicants. 
Having  no  house  of  worship,  they  assembled  in  the  Brick  Church 
Chapel,  near  the  Park,  on  the  site  of  the  office  of  the  Xew  York  Baift/ 
Tim^s. 

There  was  another  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  a  floating  chapel  for 
seamen,  built  by  the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal 
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Church,  and  first  opened  for  religious  worship  early  in  1844.  It  was 
70  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  was  permanently  moored  in  the 
East  River  at  the  foot  of  Pike  Street.  The  Rev.  B.  C.  C.  Parker  was 
its  first  rector. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  forty-one  Episcopal  churches  in  Xew  York 
at  the  close  of  the  second  decade,  the  most  prominent  were  :  vSt.  Ste- 
phen's, Grace,  St.  Luke's,  St.  Thomas's,  the  Ascension,  Epiphany, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Calvarv,  Holy  Communion. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  edifice  was  erected  on  the  comer  of  Broome 
and  Chrvstie  streets  in  1805,  when  there  were  sixtv  communicants.  In 
1840  there  were  three  hundred  and  fiftv. 

We  have  observeil  that  the  first  Grace  Church  edifice  wjis  built  on 
the  site  of  a  Lutheran  Church,  on  the  comer  of  Rector  Street  and 
Broadway,  which  was  consumed  by  the  great  fire  in  177G.  In  18o8 
EpiscopaUans  erected  a  plain  l)ut  spacious  edifice,  and  the  Rev.  N. 
Bowen  was  appointed  rector.  There  the  congi'egation  continued  to 
worship  until  their  eU?gant  new  home  cm  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street 
was  completed  and  opened  for  pubUc  service,  in  March,  184G. 

St.  Luke's  Church  was  organized  in  ls2i».  A  substantial  house  of 
worship,  built  of  brick,  on  Hudson  Street,  was  first  ojx^ned  in  1822. 
Two  of  itsi^ectors — the  Revs.  L.  S.  Ives  and  AV.  R.  Whittingham — after- 
wanl  became  bishops,  the  former  of  the  Diocese  of  Xorth  Carolina  and 
the  latter  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.     The  Rev.  J.  M.  Forbes  was  its 

« 

rector  in  1840.  Both  he  and  Bisho|)  Ives  afterward  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chiircli.  Since  lsr)(»  it  has  ]):'co]n'*  a  prospjM'ous  and  influ- 
ential church  under  lh(»  rectorslii|)  ot"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuttle. 

St.  Thomas's  Climvli  was  oi'iranized  in  i^'S-).  A  very  ra])aci()us 
house  of  woishi])  was  iaiilt  of  ston(\  on  the  eoruiM*  of  liroadwav  and 
Houston  Sti'(M^t,  and  was  oocnctl  foi*  divine  s(»rviee  in  Februai'V,  lS:>f). 
The  late  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawk-  IxM-anie  its  recto?-  late  in  l^^ol,  and 
I'lMuaincd  until  tlieclos;'of  1^-1:-).  Th^  Kcv.  il.  J.  AVliitehous(\  D.D. 
(afterward  Uislio])  of  the  Dioces.'  nf  Illinois),  succeeded  Dr.  Hawks, 
and  was  its  pastoi*  at  the  close  of  this  dr'cade.  It  is  nov.' one  of  tlu* 
most  flourishiniT  an<I  useful  of  the  Kpiscopal  chui'chcs  in  the  city,  with 
a  magnificent  house  of  woi'shi|)on  Fifth  Avenue,  tlicKev.  Di'.  ^Morgan, 
rectoi*. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascr'nsion  was  foundecl  in  J^i!»*,.  and  in  the  s]>nng 
of  l^'JT  Hisho])  IJohart  lai<I  the  coi'iicr-stone  of  a  church  edilice  for  its 
accommodation  on  ('anal  Street,  hetweea  liroadwav  and  l^lm  Street. 
It  was  opened  for  worship  in  ^Fay,  1^2">.  A  lari^'e  couM-i-eufation  soon 
gatheri'd  there  under  the  ministry  of  th"   Kev.    (aftei'ward   llisiiop  of 
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Massachusetts)  Manton  Eastbum.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1839.  A  new  edifice  was  erected  on  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Tenth 
Street,  which  wjis  consecrated  in  November,  1841.  Mr.  Eastburn 
having  been  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  IMassiichusetts  the  next 
year,  he  Wius  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  G.  T.  Bedell  (now  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio)  in  the  spring  of  1848. 

The  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  built  for  missionary  purposes,  was  a 
very  efficient  instrumentality  at  this  |)eri(Kl.  One  Sabbath  in  the  fall 
of  1832  the  Rev.  Dr.  McYickar,  passing  through  the  lower  part  of 
Stanton  Street,  saw  throngs  of  destitute  children  phiying  or  lounging 
on  the  sidewalks. 

'*  Why  are  you  not  in  Sunday-school  T'  he  iusked  a  group  of  children. 

"  There  is  no  Sundav-school,"  thev  answered. 

^'  Why  are  you  not  at  church  f 

"  There  is  no  church,"  was  th(>  reply. 

The  good  man's  lieart  was  touched  with  pity  at  their  heathenish 
condition.  lie  mentitmed  tlie  case  to  two  benev'olent  women.  They 
placed  $75  in  his  hands,  and  siiid  : 

''  We  will  have  on  that  spot  a  mission  churcli  ;  do  you  preach,  and 
we  will  help  J'^ou. " 

A  small,  dark  room  over  an  engine-house  was  ol)tained,  and  there 
the  first  congregation — six  adult  woi*sliippers  with  two  prayer-books, 
and  a  few  ragged  cliildren — wore  gathered.  A  Sabbath-school  was 
organized,  and  on  tlie  third  Sunday  the  mcH^ting  was  held  in  a  well- 
lighted  hall  on  the  corner  of  Allen  and  Houston  streets.  It  was  on 
Epiphany  Sunday — tlie  day  in  the  Church  calendar  commemorative  of 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  tlie  Gentiles — and  the  church  organized 
soon  afterwai'd  was  called  the  Epiphany.  The  conier-stone  of  a  church 
edifice  was  laid  by  Bishop  jMoore,  of  Virginia,  on  Stanton  Street,  near 
the  spot  where  Dr.  ^[cVickar  Avas  ins])ired  to  begin  the  work,  and  it 
was  completed  in  June,  1834,  at  a  cost  of  about  $19,000.  At  the 
period  we  are  considering  (I84t))  the  Rev.  Ix)t  Jones  was  the  pastor, 
and  there  were  more  than  500  communicants,  with  a  Sabbath-school  of 
300  children,  under  the  care  of  40  teachei*s. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Church  edifice,  erected  in  Lafayette  Place,  was 
completed  in  183(5.  Tiie  same  year  Calvary  Church  was  organized, 
with  nine  members.  A  small  f  nime  building  was  erected  on  the  comer 
of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  was  opened  for 
worship  on  New  Year's  day,  1837.  It  seemed  too  far  up  in  the  un- 
settled parts  of  the  city,  and  about  1841  it  occupied  a  small  cruciform 
wooden  building  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-second  Street.     The  same 
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year  the  comer-stone  of  the  present  edifice,  on  the  comer  of  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street,  wns  laid  by  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Michigan. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  a  costly  building,  was  erected 
on  the  comer  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street  in  1825.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Muhlenberg  was  its  rector,  and  there  he  perfonned  eminent 
services  in  the  field  of  Christian  effort  until  his  death.  The  church 
was  free  to  all.     There  were  no  pews,  only  "  shps,"  neatly  cushioned. 

A  band  of  colored  EpiscopaUans  began  a  meeting  by  themselves  in 
1809,  assembling,  by  permission,  in  a  school-room  near  the  comer  of 
Frankfort  and  William  streets,  where  Mr.  McCoombs,  a  whit«  man, 
officiated  as  a  lay  reader  for  several  years.  In  1819  the  congregation 
obtained  the  lease  of  three  lots  for  sixty  years  (after  that  to  be  held  in 
fee  simple  as  a  gift)  on  the  westerly  side  of  Centre  (then  Collect) 
Street.  There  they  erected  a  modest  building,  which  was  consecrated 
to  divine  worship  in  tlie  summer  of  1819  by  Bishop  llobart,  as 
St.  Philip's  Church.  This  edifice  was  burned  in  1821,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  it  wsis  rebuilt  of  l)rick,  at  a  cost  of  $8000.  It  was  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  i[r.  Williams,  a  colored  minister.  In  184:9  more 
tlian  three  hundred  names  were  on  the  roll  of  its  communicants. 

Early  in  this  century  the  Episcopalians  began  the  planting  of 
churches  in  the  northern  part  of  iEunliattan  Island.  There  were  a  few 
famihes  of  Episcopalians  at  Bloomingdale,  Manhattanville,  and  around 
Fort  Washington.  In  1807  a  congregjition  was  organized  at  Blooming- 
dale  cjiIUmI  St.  ^^i(•hae^s  Cluirc-h,  and  a  small  frame  house  of  worship 
was  built.  Tli(']'<^  wen^  about  tiftv  coinnuiuicauts  scattered  all  over 
tliat  spai'scly  iuhabited  iv;:'i(»u. 

In  I'^l^'  a  small  church  edifice  was  built  on  Ifauiilton  Scjuare,  a  mile 
')!'  more  oast  \var<l  of  St.  MicliaeFs,  calh^l  St.  James's  Church.  In  iSll 
th(*  two  cliui'clies  became^  one  cliai'iro,  undei*  the  nH'toishij)  of  the  Kev. 
Samuel  Farino]' Jarvis,  who  continu<*d  liis  ministrv  until  1>^1S.  In  1S22 
the  Iwev.  AVilliam  Kichniond  was  instituted  ri^-tor  of  the  united 
cluircli(S,  and  the*  next  year  a  third  church,  located  at  Manhattanville^ 
and  called  St.  Marv's,  was  ad<led  to  his  chari:-(\  A  lav  reader  assisted 
him.  A  small  church  buildini^  was  enn'ted  at  ^[anhattanville  in  IS^k 
The  previous  year  anothei-  church,  called  St.  Aim's,  was  orgiinized  at 
Fort  Washin<rton,  and  in  1>*m*.,  after  struir^lini:-  several  veal's,  this 
church  Ix^caine  the  fourth  under  tlie  charirc^  of  ^[r.  Kichmond.  In 
\^'2^i  St.  Ann's  Church  was  dissolved.  In  \>^'\7  the  other  three 
church<^s  were  under  the  rectoishi[)  of  the  Kev.  James  Cook  Itichmond, 
an   eminent,   learned,   and  eloquent    i)reacher.     These  churches  were 
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maintaining  a  feeble  existence  at  the  close  of  this  decade.  They  are 
now  (1883)  in  a  flourishing  condition.  At  the  close  of  this  decade  nine 
Episcopal  churches  in  the  city  had  become  extinct — namely,  Calvary, 
near  Corlear's  Hook  ;  Christ's,  in  Ann  Street  ;  St.  Ann's,  Fort  Wash- 
ington ;  St.  Augustine's,  Emmanuel,  Free  Church  of  the  Redemption, 
(vhurch  of  the  Messiah,  St.  Timothy's  (German),  and  St.  Matthew's, 
colored. 

In  1883  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  seventy -one  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches,  presided  over  by  Right  Rev.  Horatio  Potter, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  who  has  been  bishop  of  the  diocese  since  1854.* 

♦  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Beekman,  Dach- 
ess  County,  N.  Y.,  on  February  9,  1802.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Anna  Potter, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers.  He  received  an  academic  education  at 
Poughkeepsie  ;  his  collegiate  education  was  received  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1826,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  the  next  year.  In  1828,  he  was  elevated  to  the  full  ministry,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College, 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  five  years.  Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  invited  him  to 
become  assistant  minister  of  the  Monumental  Church  at  Richmond,  but  he  declined  the 
position. 

In  1833  Mr.  Potter  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  and  in 
1837  he  was  elected  president  of  Trinity  College,  Hartfonl.  That  office  he  declined, 
and  remained  rector  of  St.  Peter's  until  1851,  when,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Wainwright,  he 
wag  chosen  provisional  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  Bishop  Onderdonk,  a  sus- 
pended prelate,  was  yet  living.  At  his  death,  in  April,  1801,  Bi.shop  Potter  was  conse- 
crated full  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Trinity  College 
in  1838,  and  in  185G  the  degree  of  LL.D.    from  Geneva. 

In  1860  Dr.  Potter  visited  England,  and  was  received  with  marked  honor  by  the 
English  prelates.  The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 
He  has  presided  ov(;r  his  diocese  with  great  ability,  dignity,  and  sound  judgment. 
Failing  health  compelled  him  to  ask  for  an  assistant  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  when  the 
diocesan  convention  ai)pointcd  hisnei)hew,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  rector  of  (i race  Church, 
New  York,  and  a  son  of  the  lat^  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  (brother  of  Horatio),  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  that  responsible  position. 

Bishop  Horatio  Potter  is  regarded  as  one  of  thd  ablest  scholars  in  the  denomination. 
In  person  he  is  tall  and  thin,  erect  in  carriage,  and  of  active  stei).  His  utterances  are 
calm  and  dignified,  full  of  earnestness,  and  ever  displaying  a  gentle  Christian  spirit. 
Universally  popular  in  his  denomination  among  both  clergy  and  laity,  he  has  labored  in 
the  ministry  with  ver}'  great  success. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  the  newly  elected  assistant  bishop,  is  forty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  bom  in  Schenectady  in  1835,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Ej)iscopal  Acade- 
my in  Philadelphia,  at  Union  College,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia, 
graduating  in  1857.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  took  charge  of  Christ 
Church,  Greenwich,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1850  ho  accepted  a  call 
from  St.  John's  Church,  Troy.  He  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
in  1866,  and  in  18C8  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  as  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New 
York.  In  1865  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  College.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  active,  earnest,  and  able  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country. 
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The  diooeae  is  in  a  very  floarishing  ocmdition.  The  iiiciTOMO  in  fhe 
nmnber  of  its  ehuzohes  has  been  gieater  than  that  of  an  j  other  denom- 
ination. 

FBIEMDS  OR  QUAKBB8. 

The  Friends  suffered  perseoation  at  the  hands  of  the  Datdh  authori- 
ties on  Manhattan  Island,  as  well  as  the  Puritan  authorities  in  Ghurbh 
and  State  in  Massachusetts.  In  1656  Robert  Hodgson  kuided  at  New 
Amsterdam,  but  found  it  dangerous  to  stay.  Stuyresant  was  a  standi 
churchman,  and  was  intolerant  of  all  '^  iiregulars. "  So  late^is  167S, 
when  Oeorge  Fox  visited  Friends  at  Flushing,  L.  L,  he  croflsed  from 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  and  landed  at  Oravesend,  avoiding  New  York 
altogether. 

The  Friends  finally  obtained  a  footing  in  New  Toric  and  estaUished 
a  meeting  for  public  worship  at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  meeting  was  connected  with  the  monthly  meeting  at  Flushing, 
and  with  the  yearly  meeting,  which  had  been  held  on  Long  Island  so 
eariy  as  1670. 

The  first  house  of  worship  erected  by  Friends  in  New  Fork  City  was 
buUt  about  the  year  1700  in  Little  Oreen  Street,  a  lane  extending  from 
Maiden  Lane  to  Liberty  Street.  It  was  their  sole  meeting-house  for 
seventy  years.  In  1775  they  built  a  meeting-house  of  brick  on  Peaii 
Street,  between  Franklin  Square  and  Oak  Street.  This  was  demol- 
ished in  1824.  The  congr^ation  worshipping  in  Little  Oreen  Street 
built  a  new  meeting-house  of  brick  in  Liberty  Street,  in  1802,  in  size 
60  by  4(»  feet.  It  was  abandoned  as  a  place  of  worship  in  182(5,  when 
it  was  r)ccupie<l  by  Grant  Thorbum  as  a  see<l-store. 

In  1811*  the  Friends  built  another  house  of  worship,  in  Hester  Street, 
between  Elizalx;th  Street  and  the  Bowery.  When,  in  1824,  the 
meeting-liouse  on  Pearl  Street  was  taken  down,  they  built  a  spacious 
one  in  Rose  Street,  near  Pearl  Street.  There  are  now  only  two 
Friends'  meeting-houses  in  the  city  of  Xew  York— one  belonging  to 
the  Trinitarian  or  Orthodox  branch,  and  the  other  to  the  Unitarian 
or  Hicksite  branch. 

JEWS. 

The  early  appearance  of  Jews  in  Xew  York  City,  and  their  erection 
of  a  synagogue  in  Mill  Street,  have  already  been  noticed.*    The  syna- 

*  The  congregation  then  and  there  formed  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  Sheareth  Israel, 
and  is  the  oldest  and  richest  of  the  Jewish  corporations  in  the  city  (chartered  in  1674), 
its  real  estate  being  estimated  at  f500,000.    It  was  originally  composed  of  Spanish  and 
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gogne  was  built  of  wood,  but  in  1729  it  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone, 
measuring  58  by  36  feet  in  size.  Therein  the  Hebrews  worshipped  for 
about  a  century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1818.  Already  business  had  driven 
many  families  from  the  neighborhood,  and  very  soon  the  Jews,  hke 
Christians,  sought  another  spot  whereon  to  erect  a  temple.  They 
chose  Crosby,  near  Spring-  Street,  for  their  new  place  of  worship,  and 
there  they  built  an  elegant  synagogue  in  1833. 

A  second  synagogue  was  organized  about  1824  by  (ierman  and  Polish 
Jews,  who  separated  from  tlie  congregation  in  Crosl)y  Street.  They 
bought  a  church  edifice  l>uilt  by  colored  Presbyterians  in  Elm  Street, 
near  Canal  Street,  and  altered  it  to  suit  their  own  form  of  worship. 
A  secession  took  place  in  this  congregation  in  1839,  which  led  to  the 
estabhshment  of  anotlier,  which  assembled  in  Franklin  Street,  with  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Isaacs  iis  minister,  and  there  they  were  worshipping  at  the 
close  of  this  decade. 

A  third  congregation  of  Jews  was  formed.  They  purchased  the 
Friends'  Meeting-house  in  Henry  Street,  and  first  occupied  it  as  a 
synagogue  in  1840.  The  next  year  a  fourtli  synagogue  was  built  in 
Attorney  Street,  near  Kivington  Street,  and  in  1842  a  fifth  synagogue 
was  built,  in  Attorney  Street,  near  Houston.  The  two  synagogues  in 
Attorney  Street  and  the  one  in  Henry  Street  formed  a  sort  of  collegiate 
connection,  and  elected  as  chief  nibbi  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lilienthal,  who  had 
been  employed  in  tlie  department  of  education  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. He  officiated  in  each  of  them  alternately.  Four  other  congre- 
gations had  been  fonned  in  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  second  decade, 
but  they  had  not  erected  any  buildings  for  worship.  In  1883  there  are 
twenty-six  buildings  dedicated  to  divine  woi-ship  l)y  the  Hebrews,  the 
most  notable  of  which  is  Temple  Emanu-el.* 

Kot  one  of  the  nine  syniigogues  existing  in  1849  now  occupies  the 
site  it  did  then,  for  the  congregations  have  moved  up  town.  Each 
synagogue  adopts  some  significant  title,  as  Sheareth  Israel,  "  the 
remnant  of  Israel." 

Portuguese  Jews,  and  is  one  of  the  strictest  of  the  orthodox  conpfregations.  Its  place  of 
worship  is  on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

♦  This  temple  is  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-third  street.  It 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  in  America,  and  is  one  of  the  costliest 
religious  structures  in  the  city.  The  material  of  which  it  is  huilt  is  brown  and  yellow 
sandstone,  and  the  roof  is  composed  of  alternate  red  and  black  tiles.  The  centre  of  the 
fa(;ade  on  Fifth  Avenue,  containing  the  main  entnince,  is  flanked  by  two  beautiful  min- 
arets. These  and  the  entire  front  are  richly  covered  with  ornaments.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  if  reached  by  five  doors.  It  is  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  Oriental  ornamenta- 
tion and  coloring.  The  minister  is  Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil,  a  profound  scholar  and  an 
earnest  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  reformed  portion  of  the  Jewish  Charch. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 


A  FEW  New  Englanders  living  in  Xew  York  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  were  in  tlie  habit  of  meeting  in  private  houses 
for  social  worsliip.  In  1708  two  Presbyterian  ministers  (the  Revs. 
Francis  Keniie  and  John  Hampton,  of  Ix)ndon)  came  to  New  York, 
after  preaching  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Showing  projier  credentials, 
Kemie  obtained  leave  to  preach  in  the  Garden  Street  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  but  when  Lonl  Combur\%  the  governor,  heartl  of  it,  he  issued 
an  order  forbidding  him  to  preach  there.  The  governor  |)ersecuted 
Kemie  in  various  ways,  even  to  imprisonment. 

In  17ir»  the  Presbj'terians  in  New  York  resolved  to  organize  a  church 
and  obtain  a  minister,  if  possible.  It  was  done,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  of  Scotland,  became  their  pastor.  They  held  their  meetings 
in  the  Citv  Hall  for  about  three  vears,  when,  in  1719,  thev  built  a 
house  of  worship  in  Wall  Street,  near  Broadway.  Alx)ut  1122  a  party 
seceded  from  this  church  and  foniied  a  separate  society,  but  did  not 
effect  a  chuivh  oriraiiization.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  (afterwanll 
emincMit  tlicoloirian,  then  al)()Ut  nineteen  years  of  a<r<*  and  a  candidate 
for  ordeis,  was  iiivitcMl  to  ])reach  for  them,  wliieh  lie  did  for  alx)Ut 
eiglit  iiioiitlis.  Most  of  the  iiKMiiheis  returned  to  the  old  oi'ganization, 
and  the  new  societv  was  disbanded. 

« 

The  first  visit  of  the  Rev.  (ieor<r<'  AVIiitefK^ld,  in  174n,  caused  a  srreat 
increase  in  tlie  number  of  Pi*es])Vte]'ians  in  >»'ew  ^'ork  Citv,  and  thev 
were  compelled  to  enlar;j:"e  th<'ir  house  of  worship  in  174^.  A  few 
veai*s  hiter  serious  dissensions  arose  in  the  chureh  on  the  sul)iect  of 
psidniody,  wlien  some  memi)eiN  witlidnnv  and  joined  a  society  known 
as  Scotch  l^resi)vterians,  who  ])ermit  nothinir  but  psalms  to  l)e  sung  at 
jmblic  woiship. 

Tlie  expansion  of  memheiship  went  steadily  on,  and  in  17»n">  the 
Preshvtrrians  obtained  from  the  (•r)rponition  a  iri'ant  of  land  **  in  the 
Fields"  U'OHKT  of  Ueekman  and  Nassau  streets),  on  wliieli  an  edifice 
was  erected.  It  was  opened  in  J7<I'>  under  the  name  of  liie  J)rick 
Chui'ch,  the  two  churches  remaining  under  one  pastorate  and  govern- 
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ment.     During  the  war  for  independence  the  Wall  Street  Church  was 
used  by  the  British  for  barracks,  and  the  Brick  Church  for  a  hospita,l. 

Population  stretching  north-eastward  after  the  Revolution,  there  was 
a  demand  for  another  Presbyterian  church  in  that  direction.  Colonel 
Rutgers  gave  them  land  on  the  comer  of  what  was  afterward  Rutgers 
and  Henry  streets,  and  there  the  Rutgers  Street  Church  was  completed 
in  1798.  The  three  Presbyterian  cliurches  remained  a  coUesriate 
charge  until  1800,  when  they  were  separated.  In  1810  the  Wall  Street 
Church  was  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  ])lan,  with  a  handsome  spire.  It 
was  built  in  1834,  and  soon  afterward  rebuilt.  In  1844  it  was  sold, 
taken  down,  and  removed  to  Jei'soy  City.  The  next  year  this  Church 
erected  an  elegant  edifice  on  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets,  and  it  wi\s  opened  for  worship  on  January  1,  1846. 
It  is  now  (1883)  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  city,  under  the  pjistorate  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  M.  Paxton.  The 
Brick  Church  was  demohshcd  in  1857,  and  the  conofreiration  have 
since  occupied  a  superb  edifice  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Rutgers  Street 
Church  is  now  on  iladison  Avenue. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  organized  in  the  city,  independent  of 
the  then  collegiate  churches,  wjis  the  Cedar  Street  Church,  founded  in 
1808.  Business  crowded  the  street,  and  in  1834  the  j)roperty  was  sold 
and  a  new  and  spacious  edifice  was  built  in  Duano  Street,  near  Church 
Street,  which  was  first  occupied  by  the  congregation  in  1836.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Duane  Street  (-liureh.  At  length,  when  many 
of  the  members  had  moved  u])  town  far  from  Duane  Street,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  church  was  obvious.  Dr.  Potts,  its  pastor,  resigned  and 
opened  services  in  the  chapel  of  tlie  University.  An  elegant  church 
edifice  was  built  in  University  Place  in  1845,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts 
as  pastor. 

This  migratory  movement  presents  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  external  historj^  of  all  the  clmrches  in  the  city,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, founded  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  They 
were  nearly  all  organized  and  the  edifices  were  Iniilt  at  points  below 
Spring  Street  before  1825.  They  have  gradually  followed  the  stream 
of  population,  constantly  tending  northward  as  the  lower  pait  of  the 
city  yielded  to  the  demands  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  projx^rty  of 
these  churches  down  town  enormously  increased  in  value,  and  when 
sold  the  proceeds  furnished  the  congregations  with  capital  which 
enabled  them  to  build  more  spacious  and  elegant  structures  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.  Now  that  section  of  New  York  above  Fourteenth 
Street  is  famous  for  the  splendor  of  its  church  architecture. 
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Before  the  close  of  the  second  decade  twenty-one  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  city  had  become  extinct.  In  1883  there  were  fifty  in 
the  city. 

BAPTIST    CnURCH. 

The  Baptists,  like  the  Friends,  were  persecuted  in  New  York  on 
their  first  appearance.  In  1709  a  Baptist  clergyman  named  Wickenden 
preached  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Ayres,  in  New  York,  and  having  no 
license  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  royal  governor  three  months.  In 
1712  another  minister  (Mr.  Whitman)  came  and  preached  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Ayres,  who  became  a  convert  and  afterward  a  Baptist  preacher, 
lie  continued  these  private  services  for  about  two  years.  For  fear  of 
consecjuences  it  was  finally  j)ro]X)sed  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by 
immersion  should  be  i)erformed  at  night.  Mr.  Ayres  was  opposed  to 
this  proposition,  and  he  obtained  from  Governor  Burnet  peniiission  to 
be  so  publicly  baptized.  The  governor  attended  the  ceremony.  That 
was  about  1720.  Four  years  later  a  Baptist  church  was  organized  in 
New  York,  and  a  small  meeting-house  was  erected  on  Golden  Hill,  near 
(present)  Gold  and  Fulton  streets.  A  few  years  afterward  this  edifice 
was  claimed  by  one  of  the  trustees  as  his  private  property.  It  was 
sold,  and  the  church  was  dissolved. 

The  Ixxly  now  known  in  New  York  as  the  Firet  Baptist  Church  was 
orgjinized  in  17f)2.  For  seventeen  yeiirs  previously  Baptists  luid  held 
prayer-meetings,  and  heaixl  preaching  occasionally  in  private  houses, 
but  tliere  was  no  churcli  orgiinization.  Soinc^tiiues  they  occupied,  in 
these  meetings,  a  I'i^'-^ring-loft  in  AVilliam  Stivct.  The  nearest  Baptist 
clunvli  at  that  time  was  at  Seoteli  Plains,  X.  J.,  and  to  that  churcli 
tlies(^  faithful  ])e<»j)le  were  attached,  and  considered  as  a  bnincli  of  it. 
Eldei*  I>.  Miller,  the  ])ast()r  of  the  Seoteh  l^lains  Church,  pi*eacheil 
oecasionallv  to  tli(*  eon»rre<rHtion  in  Xew  York,  and  administeivd  th(^ 
Lord's  Su|)|>(n*  once  in  thnn*  months. 

In  1T.M»  the  few  I>a])tists  in  \ew  ^'oi*k  houirht  a  lot  on  (iold  Street, 
between  ("present )  Fulton  and  John  streets,  and  th<M't5  built  a  small 
nieetin<r-l louse  in  17<»<>.  Two  yeai>>  latei*  a  ehureli  was  or<jranized — the 
Fii'st  l>a])tist  Clau'eii — with  neai'ly  thirty  nieniheiN,  witli  the  Rev.  John 
(xano  as  j)astoi\  Tliis  i^ifted  ])reaelie]'  soon  drew  a  larir<'  eon^jrc^irJ^tion 
to  the  nie(4iniz'-hons(^  hut  the  societv  was  scattei'ed  durini,^  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  AVhen,  in  17^4.  Mr.  (iano,  who  lieeanio  a  chaplain 
in  the  Continental  Armv,  returned  to  X(nv  York,  he  coul<l  lind  onlv 
thirtv-seven  of  the  two  hundred  cliurcli-nieml)ei>;  he  had  <ratliered. 

The  old  meetin»r-liouse   was  relmilt   in    l^nl   at   a  cost   of  s25,ooO. 
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The  dedication  service  was  preached  in  May,  1802,  by  Stephen  Qano, 
son  of  the  first  pastor  of  the  church. 

Obedient  to  the  demands  of  necessity,  the  congregation  sold  their 
property  in  Gold  Street  in  1840  and  built  a  spacious  and  elegant  church 
edifice  of  stone,  on  the  comer  of  Broome  and  EUzjibeth  streets,  and 
called  the  Rev.  Spencer  II.  Cone,  D.D.,  to  the  pastorate  of  it  in  1841. 
The  Second  Baptist  Church  was  the  outgi'owth  of  a  serious  dissension 
in  the  First  Church,  on  the  subject  of  parcelling  the  lines  in  the  sing- 
ing !  This  occurred  iu  1770,  when  some  of  the  dissatisfied  members 
Avithdrew  and  fonned  a  new  church  organization.  It  was  scattered 
during  the  Revolution,  l)ut  was  again  united  a  year  or  two  after  the 
war  had  ceased. 

Again,  about  1790,  dissensions  rent  the  Fii'st  Church.  There  was 
another  secession  of  members,  the  seceders  uniting  with  the  Second 
Church.  In  that  congregation  a  violent  (juarrel  was  soon  developed, 
and  early  in  1791  the  church  was  divided,  each  section  claiming  to  be 
the  true  Second  Church.  Friends  effected  a  compromise.  The  con- 
tending claims  were  droj)j)ed.  One  party  Jissumed  the  name  of  Bethel 
Church,  the  other  that  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Fayette  (afterward 
Oliver)  Street. 

The  Bethel  Church  occupied  a  small  meeting-house  in  Rose  Street, 
opposite  the  Friends'  Meeting- House,  and  the  name  Second  Church 
was  applied  to  it  for  several  years  afterward.  It  erected  a  small 
wooden  building  in  Broome  Street,  near  the  l^)wery,  in  1800.  In  time 
it  became  prosperous.  In  IS  19  the  congregation  erected  a  brick  church 
on  the  corner  of  Delancey  and  Clirystie  streets,  which  they  occu])ied  in 
unity  until  ls;50,  when  the  church  v/as  split  by  contentions.  Out  of 
this  church  the  Sixth  Street  Baptist  Church  was  formed,  and  the  name 
of  Bethel  was  dropped. 

The  Church  in  Fayette  Street  erected  a  house  of  worship,  in  1795,  on 
the  corner  of  Henry  Street.  It  being  too  small,  it  was  rebuilt  five 
years  afterward,  and  again  in  1819.  It  Avas  destroyed  by  fire  in  1843, 
and  rebuilt.  In  1821  the  name  of  the  street  was  changed  to  Oliver,  and 
the  name  of  the  society  wjis  changed  to  Oliver  Street  Church.  It  be- 
came very  flourishing,  for  it  preserved  peace,  harmony,  and  Christian 
charitv  Avithin  its  borders. 

ft' 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  Baptist  churches  founded  in  the  city  of  New 
York  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  the  most  cons{)icuous  was 
the  Mulberry  Street,  afterward  the  Tabernacle  Church.  The  former 
was  organized  in  1809,  under  the  name  of  James  Street  Church,  with 
thirty-seven  members,  and  it  continued  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
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Archibald  Maclay,  D.D.,  from  that  time  until  1S3S,  a  period  of 
twenty-nine  years.  It  was  very  flourishing  for  many  years.  It  finaUy 
became  involved  in  pecimiary  difficulties,  and  the  church  was  dissolved 
in  1830.  A  new  church  was  organized  by  the  old  members  and  a  large 
colony  from  the  OUver  Street  Church,  when  the  society  took  the  name 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church.  Very  soon  the  church  received  large  acces- 
sions to  its  membership,  which  in  1842  numbered  nearly  one  thousand. 
It  was  then  thought  proi)er  to  divide  the  church,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  a  colony  of  over  one  Imndred  left  and  formed  the  Laight 
Street  Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  Edward  Lathrop  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Tabernacle  Church.  At  tlie  close  of  the  second  decade 
it  had  in  communion  eiorlit  hundreil  members.  The  colonv  from  the 
Tabernacle  lx)ught  the  Laight  Street  Presbj'terian  Church  edifice,  and 
in  1849  it  numbereil  about  three  hundreil  and  fiftv  meml>ers. 

A  Welsh  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1807,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Welsh  ])eople.  It  Uved  about  six  years,  wlien  it  was  dissolved.-  An- 
other Welsh  Church  was  founded  in  1S33.  In  1844  they  erected  a 
small  brick  meeting-house  in  Christopher  Street,  where  they  were  wor- 
shipping at  the  close  of  the  second  decade. 

In  1841  the  Rev.  Job  Plant,  a  Baptist  from  England,  estabUshed  a 
Particuhir  Baptist  Society  in  the  city.  lie  left  it  with  a  membership 
of  less  than  forty  memlx^rs  in  1844,  when  it  was  dissolved.  A  few  of 
the  members  continued  to  hold  prayer-meetings,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1845  four  ])ersons  covenanted  together  as  a  church,  calling  it  the  Chris- 
tian I>a])tist  Church. 

So  early  as  l^oi»  a  colony  of  colored  inoinl)oi*s  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  (iold  Street  formed  a  separate  conirreiration  called  the 
Ahyssinian  Chui'ch.  Tliev  linally  procured  a  phice  of  Wiji'ship  in 
Anthony  Street,  and  in  1^24  th<'V  had  a  stated  pastor.  The  churdi 
passt'd  throuirli  many  trials  because  of  ))ecuniarv  embarrassments,  their 
house  of  worshi])  onc<'  havinir  Imvu  sold  at  auction.  Tliev  now  (ls88) 
liave  a  meetini:-h(»use  in  AVavei'ley  Place. 

.Vt  thr  close  of  the  second  decade,  tiftecMi  T>a])tist  churches  once 
formed  had  ])ecome  extinct.  In  \^^'4  there*  were  thirty-eiirht  Baptist 
churches  in  tli(*  citv,  manv  of  them  elei^-ant  sti'uctur«^s.  The  finest  of 
these  (Mlilicrs  is  (alvai'V  (  hurch,  latelv  com])leted,  on  Fiftv-seventh 
iStreet  neir  Sixth  .V  venue,  of  wliich  Rev.  Dr.  Mae  Arthur  is  ])astor.  The 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  Uev.  Thomas  Ai'inita^z-e.^^  ])astor,  and  ^fadison 
Avemie  and  Tark  Avenue  cliurches,  are  beautiful  temples  of  woi'ship. 

*  Thnin:\s  Annita.:.'.  D.D..  ^va^  born    in   Eiiu'l.m.l  in  l-^l'.*,  and  canit^  to  Ainorica  before 
he  wa.s  niueteeu  ytars  of  ugf.     lie  is  of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Armitagt-,  \vho  was  ere- 
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MORAVIAN    CUIJRCII. 

In  1736  Bishops  Spangenberg  and  Nitschman,  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  landed  at  New  York  Avhile  on  their  way  to  their  co-rehgionists 
in  Pennsylvania.  They  made  the  ax^quaintance  of  John  Noble,  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall 
Street.  He  became  a  convert  to  the  Moravian  faith,  and  at  his  house, 
while  the  bishops  tarried,  meetings  were  held  for  social  worship.  His 
house  became  a  rallying-place  for  other  Moravian  missionaries  who 
came  from  Germany,  including  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the 
modem  Moravian  (Jhurch  in  Germanv,  and  who  arrived  at  New  York 
with  a  considerable  bodv  of  Moravians  in  1741. 

Late  in  1748  Bishop  AVattivel  came  to  New  York  from  Germany, 
and  while  he  tarried  there  he  effected  the  fii'st  organization  of  a  Mora- 
vian church  in  that  city,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supi)er.     The 

number  of  the  congregation  was  nearly  one  hundred.     For  two  years 

« 

ated  a  baronet  by  Charles  I.  in  1040.  His  mother  was  a  pious  Methodist,  who  died  when 
this  her  eldest  son  was  six  years  old.  It  was  her  earnest  prayer  that  he  should  be 
converted  in  his  youth  and  •'  become  a  fjood  minister  of  Christ."  Her  prayer  was  answer0d. 
Banyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  some  sermons  which  he  read  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  ho  was  converted.  At  fifteen  he  was  authorized 
to  exhort  at  Methodist  meetings.  Before  he  was  sixteen  ho  was  licensed  by  the  confer- 
ence a  local  preacher,  and  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  with  great  success,  displaying 
at  that  early  age  the  fluency  of  speech  and  peculiar  eloquence  and  persiiasive  powers 
which  have  distinguished  him  in  later  life.  His  first  sermon  was  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  and  was  the  instrument  of  several  convcTsions. 

After  laboring  as  a  local  preacher  until  ho  was  almost  nineteen  years  old,  he  came  to 
America,  and  was  stationed,  first  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  then  at  Watervliet,  a  few 
miles  from  Albany,  and  finally  in  Albany.  In  all  of  these  places  he  inaugurated  fruitful 
revivals.  Impressed  with  the  method  of  bai)tism  used  by  the  Baptists,  his  mind  became 
much  exercised  by  the  question.  What  is  true  baptism  ?  Satisfied  that  immersion  was 
the  method  prescribed  by  Scripture,  after  a  long  struggle  with  his  convictions  he  yielded, 
and  withdrawing  from  the  Methodist  Church,  he  was  immersed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Welch, 
of  Albany,  and  was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister  at  the  age  of  twentj^-nine  3'ears.  He  was 
called  to  the  Norfolk  Street  Church,  in  New  York  City,  whore  he  labored  with  great  zeal 
and  success.  The  congregation  removed  toForty.sixth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  in  1860, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church.  There  he  has  ministered  ever  since. 
The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Madison  University,  and  that  of  D.I>. 
by  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  when  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

In  1856  Dr.  Armitage  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Bible  Union  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  all  religious  and  benevolent  works  in  which  he  is  engaged,  he  labors 
with  untiring  zeal,  energy,  and  efficiency.  A  late  writer  said  of  Dr.  Annitage  :  ••  Endowed 
with  the  greater  gifts  of  eloquence,  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  soul  culture,  he 
jnstly  holds  a  front  place  among  the  earnest  expounders  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  ranks 
of  upright  and  popular  men." 


MO .  ,         HiBimnr  or  yam  vmk  ctrr. 

tibey  met  lor  wonhip  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Kobfeu  la  1751  the 
Momviaa  coogregstkm  built  a  Biodeit  hooee  of  wiRriiip  in  Eur  (now 
Folton)  8tra»t»  between  WiDiim  aiid  Do^  It  ims  dedioatod 

by  jffi^op  Speiigeiibegg  in  the  gnnmwr  of  17fiL  Bi  that  home  tiiey 
wordbipped  neariy  ei|^fa^  yen^  It  was  lebailt  of  taridk  in  18W.  13ie 
ooQgr^gntioii  sold  the  pvop^y  after  Foltoa  Stnet  was  widened,  in 
18^  and  ei|^  feet  of  their  bdlding  had  been  oat  off  fay  the  op 
They  ereoted  a  new  and  gabetantial  honaeof  warJiip  on  the  eomer  of 
Hott  and  Hooston  straeti  in  1845.  The  nnmber  of  oonunanieanti  in 
184^  was  about  one  hnndied  and  thirty. 

xKTHonnT  cmmcn. 

The  flfBt  Methodirt  Chmdi  in  Amoioa  waa  fanned  in  the  oisf  of 
Kew  Yoric  in  1766.  In  that  year  a  few  Inrii  fMuifiia  wiia  wwe 
Methodjgts  arrived  in  tiiis  city,  among  idioni  waa  Hiilq>  Eadbnqitp.a 
weU-ta4o  local  preadier,  who  made  his  residettoe  in  Angvsla  Otinat» 
afterward  known  as  City  Hall  Plaoe.  He  gathmad  his  ooantrymen  at 
his  honse  for  social  worship,  and  preached  to  them  tfaete.  After  a 
while  a  room  was  hired  adjoining  the  soldiers'  banracks  at  Ghamben 
Street,  and  a  church  was  'oiganized,  of  which  Mr.  Embnry  was  the 
minister. 

Yery  soon  this  seed  of  the  great  Methodist  Cihnrch  in  Amerioa  waa 
watered  by  the  ministration  of  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  banaok-niaflter 
at  Albany,  who  preached  to  the  little  congregation  in  his  r^mentals. 
This  was  a  novelty  which  drew  a  multitude  of  people  to  the  meeting, 
and  many  who 

**  .  .  .  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.' ' 

The  congregation  rapidly  increased,  and  the  rigging-loft  where  the 
Baptists  had  held  their  meetings  was  hired  and  fitted  up  for  pubUc 
worship.  It  was  a  high-roofed,  one-story  building,  the  gable  at  the 
street,  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  Dutch  houses.  This  building  was  on 
the  east  side  of  William  Street,  about  half  wav  between  Fulton  and 
John  streets.  The  congregation  worshipjxHl  there  about  two  years, 
when  a  church  edifice  was  completed  on  a  lot  purchased  on  the  south 
side  of  John  Street,  east  of  Nassau  Street.  It  was  60  feet  in  length 
and  42  in  breadth,  and  was  called  Wesley  Chaj^el.  It  is  more  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  John  Street  Church.  The  first  sennon  ])reached  in 
it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Emlmry  on  Octol^er  30,  1768. 

The  following  year  Messrs.  Boardman  and  Fillmore  cume  from  Eng- 
land and  labored  for  the  Methodist  Church  in  Xew  York,  and  founded 
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one  in  Philadelphia.     Mr.  Pillmore  became  the  first  rector  of  Christ 
(Episcopal)  Church,  in  Ann  Street,  in  1794. 

The  John  Street  Church  was  the  mother  of  over  fifty  Methodist 
churches  in  New  York  in  1883.  The  fii-st  edifice  was  taken  down  in 
1817,  and  another  was  erected  on  the  spot.  John  Street  was  widened 
in  1840,  when  the  church  was  again  taken  down  and  another  was  built 
in  its  place,  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a  largo  cc^ngregjition.  In 
1849  the  communicants  of  that  church  numbered  over  four  hundred. 

The  Second  Methodist  congregation  formed  in  New  York  City  was 
the  Forsyth  Street  Churcli,  in  171M).  They  fii'st  built  a  small  edifice  of 
wood,  near  Division  Street.  Tliis  was  taken  down  in  1888,  and  a  sub- 
stantial brick  buikling  was  erected  on  its  site.  This  churcli  seemed 
always  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state,  l^eforo  the  dose  of  the  second 
decade  two  churches  had  colonized  from  it. 

The  third  ilethodist  Church  in  the  city  wfis  founded  in  1797.  They 
built  a  house  of  worship  in  Duane  Street,  near  Iludscm  Street,  and  were 
always  a  flourishing  congregation.  In  ls47  nearly  six  hundred  and 
fifty  communicants  were  on  its  list  of  mombei*ship. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  ^lethodists  began  to  j)lant  the  seeds  of 
church  organizjitions  among  the  scattered  population  on  the  island. 
Xear  the  close  of  the  last  century  Philij)  I.  Arcularius  and  John 
Spruson,  earnest  membei's  of  the  John  Str(>et  diurch,  established  a 
weekly  prayer-meeting  in  the  north -e<isterly  ])art  of  the  city,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Harlem,  now  the  l>owery  and  Third  Avenue.  It  was 
near  the  two-mile  stone,  and  to  designate  this  station  from  others  it 
was  called  the  Two-TVlile  Stone  Pniver-Meetinn^.  It  was  continued 
several  years,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  became 
attached  to  the  Methodists.  A  cliuss  was  formed,  preaching  weuA 
obtained  occiisionally,  and  about  the  year  isoo  a  church  was  organized 
— ^the  fourth  in  the  city  of  the  Methodist  denomination. 

For  some  years  this  society  was  known  as  the  Two-Mile  Stone 
Church,  but  after  1880  it  was  the  Seventh  Street  Church.  The  c<m- 
gregation  firet  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  an  old  building  in 
Nicholas-WiUiam  (near  St.  Mark's)  Place,  which  was  hired  on  a  long 
lease.  In  1880,  before  the  lease  expired,  the  owner,  wishing  to  use  the 
land,  gave  them  a  longer  lease  of  a  lot  on  Seventh  Street.  To  that  lot 
the  old  building  was  transferred.  Again  the  owner  wanted  the  land, 
and  he  gave  the  church  a  lot  in  fee  on  the  other  side  of  Seventh  Street, 
where  they  built  a  substantial  brick  edifice  in  183().  The  old  building 
was  removed  to  Yorkville,  where,  after  two  migrations,  it  served  a 
Methodist  congregation  as  a  place  of  worship  for  several  years. 
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A  Methodist  church  was  built  in  Allen  Street  in  1810 — a  substantial 
stone  building,  which  was  replaced  by  a  more  spacious  brick  edifice. 
From  the  beginning  this  congregation  flourished  exceedingly.  In  the 
same  year  (1810)  a  Methodist  church  was  organized  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  city,  among  the  scattered  })opulation  there.  At  first  they 
worshipped  in  a  private  house.  At  length  they  erected  a  small  wooden 
building  on  the  comer  of  (present)  Bedford  and  Morton  streets.  The 
congregation  increased  rapidly.  Tw^ce  they  enlarged  their  place  of 
worship,  and  in  1840  they  erected  a  large  and  substantial  brick  edifice 
on  the  site.  The  church  was  then,  and  for  years  afterward,  overflow- 
ing with  communicants. 

In  1829  a  Methodist  church  was  organizetl  in  the  sjmrsely  populated 
district  along  the  Hudson  River  above  Greenwich,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eighteenth  Street.  Other  churches  rapidly  sprang  up  in  other  portions 
of  the  city,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  decade  there  were  40 
Methodist  church  organizations,  with  31  houses  of  worship,  and  an 
aggregate  of  over  13,000  members  of  various  nationalities.  There 
were  eight  churches  comjxxse<l  of  white  and  colored  })ersons,  and  seven 
composed  exclusively  of  colored  persons. 

The  history  of  the  organization  of  colored  Methodist  churches  in 
New  York  may  be  briefly  told.  I^ite  in  1787  the  colored  Methodists 
in  Pliiladelphia,  considering  the  disabilities  they  were  suljjected  to  in 
connection  with  their  white  l)rethren,  detennined  to  form  a  separate 
and  distinct  ecclesiastical  org-aniziition.  In  1793  Kichard  Allen,  a 
colorod  ])reacheT\  built  for  his  iwce  a  hous(^  of  woiship  on  his  own 
•n'ounds,  and  it  was  conscHTated  l)y  Uisho])  Ashiirv,  with  the  title  of 
tlic  r>(^th<^l  Cliui-ch.  Tiie  white  ^Ictliodists  claiincd  l>otli  IIr'  hoiiso  and 
th(*  coiiirroiratioTi.  Tlio  colored  |)(M)])le  ivsistcfl,  and  a  lon^  and  bitter 
controversv  ensued.  .Vt  lenirth  a  treneral  convention  of  colored 
Metliodists  assembled  in  Pliiladelphia  in  l^Ul,  and  foniied  the  African 
Ah^thodist  K|)isco|)al  Church.  They  ehvted  the  Rev.  Richard  Allen 
bisho]),  and  he  was  !x»f^nilarly  consecnitcMl. 

Within  this  (ecclesiastical  oriranization  tlu^re  soon  a])])eared  four  dis- 
tinct and  se|)ai*ate  church  oi'iranizations — namely,  the  African  Methodist 
Kpisco])al  Zion  ('hurclu  the  Asl)ury  Alethodist  Episcopal  (Miurcli,  the 
African  Methodist  Kj)isc<>])al  ( 'hurch.  and  tlie  African  Alethodist 
Fnion.  In  their  doctrines,  discipline,  and  ])ractices  these  four  bcx-lies 
wc^re  substantially  alike. 

A  Methodist  K})iscopal  Zion  con«:Tegation  was  tlu^  Gist  colored 
Alethodist  church  founded  in  the  citv  of  New  York.  It  was  or^-anized 
about  the  year  lso(».     The  same  year  a  house  of  worship  was  built  for 
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it  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Leonard  streets.     A  branch  of  this 
church  was  afterward  estabUshed  at  Harlem. 

In  the  year  1813  an  Asbury  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  founded.  It  could  not  stand  alone,  and  in  1820  it  was  connected 
with  the  Zion  Church.  In  1826  a  Methodist  African  Union  church 
was  organized  as  an  independent  body  of  seven  persons.  They  con- 
tinued their  meetings  with  increasing  numbers  until  1835,  when  the 
building  where  they  met,  on  Seventii  Avenue  near  Eighteenth  Street, 
was  burned.  In  1840  they  erected  a  brick  building  on  Fifteenth  Street, 
near  Sixth  Avenue,  where  they  still  worshipped  at  the  close  of  this 
decade. 

The  Methodist  Harlem  Mission  was  begun  in  1830.  It  was  a  circuit 
established  by  the  denomination.  There  were  six  principal  stations — 
namely,  Harlem,  Yorkville,  Manhattanvillo,  Fort  AVashington,  Forty- 
first  Street  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  Twenty-seventh  Street  toward 
the  East  River.  Out  of  this  missionary  etfort  grew  several  flourish- 
ing Methodist  churches. 

There  was  a  Gennan  Metliodist  Mission  clmrch  estabUshed  in  1841, 
and  a  German  Evangelical  Methodist  cliurch  wius  gatliered  the  same 
year  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  former  had  their  place  of  worship 
in  Second  Street,  tlie  latter  in  Sixteentii  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue. 
In  each  the  services  were  conducted  in  the  Gennan  language.  There 
was  also  a  Welsh  Methodist  church  organized  in  >Jew  York  about 
1828. 

A  Marinei's'  Metliodist  Episcopal  church  was  founded  in  1844,  and  a 
house  of  woi*ship  was  erected  in  Cherry  Street,  near  Rutgers  Place. 
The  next  vear  a  Floatincr  Bethel  was  established  at  the  foot  of  Rector 
Street  by  the  Methodists.  These  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  the 
Asbury  Society,  which  had  been  established  for  the  special  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  Methodist  churches  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Methodism,  as  established  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  in  the  last 
centur}%  has  undergone  modifications.  In  1820  members  of  that 
denomination  in  this  city,  dissatisfied  with  what  they  conceived  to  bo 
an  assumption  of  power  by  the  bishops  and  the  conference,  and  ])refer- 
ring  a  congregational  form  of  govermnent,  orgjinized  what  they  termed 
the  Methodist  Society,  for  effecting  a  refonn.  They  opened  a  place  of 
worship  in  Chrystie  Street.  There  were  continual  accessions  to  their 
numbers.  In  May,  1826,  a  division  took  place,  some  preferring  the 
entire  inde])endence  of  each  church  and  a  permanent  ministry,  and 
others  preferring  a  connection  of  churches  and  an  itinerant  ministry. 

This  society  was  followed  by  the  establishment,  about  1830,  of  a 
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Methodist  Protestant  Church,  which  protested  against  the  authority  of 
the  conference  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  small  congi'egation  of  Primitive  Methodists  was  formed  in  New 
York,  who  desired  to  bring  the  Church  back  to  its  primitive  simplicity. 
In  1883  there  were  fifty -five  Methodist  churches  in  the  city. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

So  powerful  and  implacable  were  the  religious  prejudices  existing 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  at  the  period  of  the 
European  emigration  to  Americ<a  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  that  these  antagonistic  rehgionists  could  not  harmonize  in 
the  business  of  building  up  a  new  empire  in  the  virgin  hemisphere. 
The  Protestants,  having  (xicupied  the  field  north  of  the  Carolinas 
earlier  and  in  far  greater  numl>ers  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  compara- 
tively few  of  the  latter  were  in  the  English-American  colonies  at  the 
time  of  the  old  war  for  independence,  excepting  in  Maryland,  because 
they  were  everywhere  subjected  to  disabilities  if  not  absolute  persecu- 
tion. 

The  first  settlement  of  Roman  Catholic  families  in  the  citv  of  New 
York  was  during  the  administnition  of  Governor  Dongan,  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Dongan  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  generous 
and  enlightened  man.  His  successors  under  royal  rule  were  Prot- 
estants, and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  fre(|uently  subjected  to  the 
operations  of  very  oppressive  laws.  There  was  even  a  law,  at  one 
time,  on  the  Xc^w  York  statut(*-l)()oks  ])r()vi(linir  for  the  hanofinir  of  anv 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  should  voluntarily  come  into  tlie  province, 
but  it  was  never  enforc(Hl. 

lentil  tlif'  estal)lishinent  of  tlie  political  independence  of  the  United 
States  n<j  Itoinaii  Catholic  priest  was  allowed  to  ])erfonn  the  functions 
of  his  saci*e(l  oHice  ])ul»liclv  in  the  citv  of  New  York  ;  Init  immediatelv 
after  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  I>ritish  troops,  in  November, 
17S.*>,  a  conirre«ration  was  foi'ined  under  tla^  ministrv  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fanner,  who  came  from  J^hiladel])hia  occasionally  for  the  comfort  of 
the  peo])le.  They  worsliipped  in  a  building  in  A'auxhall  Garden,  which 
was  on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson  Riv(T,  extending  from  Warren  to 
Cliaml)ei*s  Stn^et.  Tradition  savs  mass  had  been  celebrated  so  earlv  as 
1TS1-S2  in  a  loft  over  a  carpenter  s  sho])  in  Barclay  Street,  tlien  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  The  fii^st  regularly  settled  priest  in  Xew  York 
was  the  Rev.  Charles  Whelan.  He  was  unpopular,  and  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Xugent. 
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The  first  Koman  Catholic  church  on  ^fanhattan  Island  was  incor- 
porated June  11,  1785,  by  tlie  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  City  of  Xew  York.  They  applied  for  the  use 
of  the  court-room  in  the  Exchange,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  Broad 
Street,  as  a  place  for  public  worship,  but  failed  to  secure  it,  when  ste]>s 
were  immediately  taken  to  erect  a  church  edifice.  Lots  were  bought 
on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Barclay  streets,  and  on  them  a  brick 
building  wtis  erected,  48  by  81  feet  in  size.  It  was  completed  late  in 
lT8f>.  The  first  mass  in  it  was  j^erformed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nugent 
on  November  ith,  assisted  by  the  chaj)lain  of  the  Spanish  minister  and 
the  Rev.  Jose  Phelan.  In  the  following  s])ring  the  name  was  changed 
to  St.  Peter's  Church.  Cliarles  III.,  King  of  Spain,  wiis  a  munificent 
contributor  to  the  fund  for  tlie  erection  of  this  church. 

Mr.  Nun^ent  left  the  chartifcj  in  17S8,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
AV.  O'Brien,  wlio  filled  the  position  until  his  death,  in  1816.  He 
established  a  free  school  in  the  year  18<H).  ^Mi's.  Elizabeth  A.  Seton, 
afterward  the  founder  of  tlie  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States, 
Wfis  received  into  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  took  her  first  communion 
there  in  March,  1805.  St.  Peter's  Church  was  rebuilt  of  granite,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hughes  in  February,  1888. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  St.  Peter's  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  denomination  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  the  want  of  another  place  of  pubUc  worship 
becoming  a  necessity,  a  very  spiicious  stone  buililing  was  erected  on 
the  corner  of  Mott  and  Prince  streets  in  1815,  and  called  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  It  was  120  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in  width,  but  not 
many  years  passed  before  the  increasing  number  of  the  congrega- 
tion compelled  an  enlargement  of  the  building,  extending  it  through 
the  block  from  Mott  Street  to  Mulberry  Street.  It  afforded  sitting 
room  for  two  thous^md  persons.  This  cathedral  became  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Episcopate  in  New  York.  The  Cathedral  was  then 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Ten  years  after  the  Cathedral  was  built  another  church  edifice  was 
demanded  by  the  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  and 
toward  the  close  of  182f)  a  building  in  Sheriff  Street,  ])etween  Broome 
and  Delancey,  was  lx)ught  of  Presbyterians  who  had  worshipped 
there.  In  that  small  frame  building  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  wor- 
shipped for  six  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  large  and 
convenient  edifice  was  immediately  built  in  (Trand  Street,  comer  of 
Ridge  Street.  It  was  opened  in  1833,  and  dedicated  as  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary. 
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The  Roman  Catholics  bought  of  the  EpiscopaUans,  as  we  have 
observed,  Christ  Church,  in  Ann  Street,  and  adopted  that  name  for  the 
church  they  estabUshed  there.  When  it  was  burned,  in  1834,  two 
churches  were  established,  as  the  congregation  had  become  numerous. 
A  part  of  the  congregation  erected  a  large  edifice  in  James  Street,  near 
Chatham  Street,  and  named  it  St.  James's  Church,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Ann  Street  congregation  erected  a  house  of  worship  in 
Chaml^rs  Street,  near  Centre  Street,  and  called  it  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ]X)pulation  increasing  rapidly  in  the  north- 
western ^xirt  of  the  city,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  their 
spiritual  wants.  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  erected  on  Sixth  Avenue, 
comer  of  Barrow  Street,  and  opened  in  1833. 

During  the  first  and  second  decades  there  was  a  large  German 
immigration  to  Xew  York  City.  The  immigrants  were  mostly  Roman 
Catholics,  and  between  1835  and  1850  no  less  than  four  churches  were 
erected  for  them.  Another  was  built  for  French  Roman  Catholics  in 
1843,  on  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  in  Canal  Street. 

A  large  Roman  Catholic  ]X)pulation  had  settled  at  Harlem,  and  a 
church  was  built  for  them  there  in  1835.  St.  Andrew's  Church  was 
established  in  an  abandoned  Universalist  Church  in  Duane  Street,  near 
Chatham,  in  1840,  and  within  five  years  afterward  four  other  Roman 
Catholic  churches  were  established.  Among  these  was  the  church  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  consisting  of  French  people  chiefly. 

T\w  liistorvof  tli(*  niarvolloiis  <rn)\vtli  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  citv  of  Xew  York  diirin^r  tlio  lialf  conturv  endin^:  in  1.^50  is 
exceodiiiirly  iiiteivstiiiir  and  inipnlant  in  several  aspects.  That  rapid 
srn)wtli  was  osvinir  ehietiv  to  tlu^  steadv  flow  of  the  tide  of  inuni<i:ration 
from  Europe,  (\s|)ec'ially  from  Ireland,  aft(n*  1^^^>. 

The  eoniparatively  ra])id  increase  of  the  Clmrcli  in  New  York  from 
the  iK^Li'innin*,^  of  the  c(Mitury  deniandtMl  an  authoi-itative  ecclesiastical 
force  at  that  point  for  its  hetter  ^'■overnnient.  Tntil  l^oS  the  Church 
in  >«'ew  York  foi'ined  ])art  of  tln^  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States.  In  that  year  l^ope  Pins  VII.  ei'ected  P)altimore 
into  an  archiepiscopal  siv,  with  P>isho]>  Cari'oll  at  its  head,  and  divided 
the  n^st  of  the  diocese  into  four  sees,  of  whic-h  one  comprised  the  State 
of  Xew  ^'oi*k  and  a  ])art  of  Xew  Jeisey.  <  >ver  the  latter  the  Rev. 
Luke  r'oncan(ni,  of  the  ( )i'd(»r  of  St.  Dominic,  was  appointed  tiie  fii'st 
])ishop.  He  was  consecrated  at  Kome  on  April  *i4,  1  Sos,  but  died  at 
Xa])les  l)efore  he  embarked  for  Xew  York.  Xo  othei*  hishop  was  ap- 
}X)inted  until  1^14,  after  the  JV)]k^  retumc^l  to  Pome  from  exile.     The 
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diocese  remained  until    that  time  mider  the  spiritual    guidance  of 
vicars. 

Meanwhile  an  important  question  had  been  settled.  A  citizen  had 
been  robbed  of  goods,  and  he  had  a  man  and  his  wife  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  being  the  thieves.  Very  soon  afterward  the  goods  were 
restored  to  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  confessional,  exer- 
cised by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Kohhnan,  a  Roman  CathoUc  priest  then 
officiating  in  New  York.  The  latter  was  cited  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  testify  as  to  tlie  name  of  tlie  real  tiiief.  He  refused  to  do  so, 
pleading  that  his  church  strictly  forbade  him  to  make  such  revelations 
concerning  matters  at  the  confessional,  which  were  known  only  to 
himself  and  the  j)enitent.  The  case  was  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  be- 
fore whom  the  priest  made  the  same  plea  in  su[)port  of  his  refusal  to 
testify,  and  l)egged  to  be  excused. 

The  trial  was  held  in  June,  1813,  before  a  court  composed  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  ;  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman, 
recorder,  and  two  sitting  aldermen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kohlman  held 
firmly  to  his  position  when  called  upon  to  testify.  Richard  Riker  and 
Counsellor  Sampson  had  volunteered  their  services  in  behalf  of  the 
])riest.  Mr.  Riker  argued  the  ciise  with  great  ability,  and  showed 
that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  allowed 
the  fullest  toleration,  every  principle  of  any  religious  denomination  was 
fully  protected  which  did  not  ''  lead  to  licentiousness,  or  to  practises 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State."  Counsellor 
Sampson  made  an  eloquent  plea  on  the  same  broad  premises.  Mayor 
Clinton  gave  his  decision  in  the  case  in  favor  of  the  priest. 

The  principle  of  this  decision  was  aftervv^ard  embodied  in  a  statute 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (1828),  which  declared  that  "  No  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatsoever,  shall 
be  allowed  to  disclose  any  confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional 
character,  in  the  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  rules  or  practice 
of  such  denomination." 

In  1814  the  Rev.  John  Connelly,  an  Irish  Dominican  priest,  was 
appointed  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  He  was  consecrated 
at  Rome  in  November,  and  reached  New  York  earlv  in  18  U>.  He 
was  an  active  and  energetic  prelate,  but,  worn  out  by  overwork  and 
anxieties,  he  occupied  the  see  only  about  nine  yc^ars,  dying  in  1825. 
He  was  buried  under  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  near  the  altar.  During 
his  episcopate  Sisters  of  Charity  first  a])peared  in  New  York,  sent 
thither  at  his  request  from  Emmittsburg,  in  Maryland,  to  take  charge 
of  an  orphan  asylum  established  in  1817. 
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The  See  of  New  York  now  remained  vacant  nearly  two  years,  Dr. 
John  Powers,  appointed  vicar-general  by  Bishop  Connelly,  administering 
its  spiritual  afifairs.  In  October,  1S26,  Dr.  John  Dubois  was  consecrated 
bishop.  There  were  then  nearly  150,000  Roman  CathoUcs  in  the  diocese, 
over  34,000  of  whom  were  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  and  vet  there 
were  only  four  or  five  priests  in  the  city  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
He  was  comjxilled  to  perform  tlie  duties  of  parish  priest,  confessor, 
catechist,  and  bishop.  There  were  but  nine  church  edifices  in  all  his 
vast  diocese.  Even  so  remote  from  Xew  York  sis  Buffalo,  there  were 
between  Too  and  Sou  Roman  Catholics  in  that  citv  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  lie  was  relieved  in  1S3T  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hughes,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  tis  caidjutor,  who  was  con- 
secrateil  on  January  8,  1S88,  when  he  immediately  entered  upon  hLs 
duties.  A  fortnight  after  that  consecration  Bishop  Dubois  was 
attacked  by  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  lived  until 
December,  1842.  Bishop  Hughes  had  been  ap|)ointed  by  the  Pope 
administrator  of  the  difK*ese. 

Bishoj)  Hughes  was  a  rornarkable  man.  He  ])ossessed  wonderful 
physical  and  mental  energy,  an  indomitable  will,  and  the  courage  to 
act  in  obedience  to  his  convictions.  He  was  a  man  of  great  business 
ability,  and  during  his  episc()])ato  he  did  morc  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  his  Church  in  his  di(x?ese  than  anv  man  had  done 
beforc.  He  promoted  every  means  for  the  elevation  of  the  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  spiritual  chanicter  of  his  ])eople. 

Tlio  liol(]in<_r  of  church  pi'opiM'ty  hy  trustcn^s  \uu\  IxM^n  a  great  annoy- 
ance nil  1  ival  trouhlc  tt)  his  ])i'e(lcc(\NS()rs  in  otlicc,  and,  it  was  alleged, 
was  th«'  chief  c:iu>e  of  extra vnirant  exjxMiditures  which  iiad  burdened 
the  chui'ch(s  with  ci'U^hinL^  <l«'hts.  Not  douhtinir  his  authoritv  and 
]K>wcr  in  the  cas(\  Uislio])  IIuliIk's  holdly  took  th(.*  chui'ch  property  into 
his  own  exchisive  control.  adoptiMl  wise  nieasni'cs  of  economy  in  ex]>en- 
diture,  and  a  sncces>ful  ])]an  foi'  rrlievinir  tlie  hurdeiK^d  churches 
throuirh  the  instruinentalitv  of  a  Chuivh  I)eht  Association.  He  was 
chiertv  iiwti'u;n<'nt:il  in  cstnhlisliinir  St.  Jolin's  ('<>]]etre  and  a  Theolo^r- 
leal  Seniinarv  at  Kordhani.  and  lla*  Comniunitv  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
for  e(lucational  pur|>oses.  The  latter  made  its  ])ermaneut  home  at 
Manhattan  ville." 


*  Th'>  <-oi:iinunity  was  ^omp.'^'^l-.l  of  >^isters  of  the  S.iorod  Heart,  from  France,  and 
fonii'l»''i  :i  v;clin.)l  for  -^irls  wliidi  has  since  iM-r'nin*^  faiii<tu>^.  Tlu-y  wert-  un.ler  the  direc- 
tion of  M.ilani.;  Elizib-.th  (ialitzcn.  a  Kussian  priiif  <<. 

Tho  A<'a'hiiiv  of  tht*  Sacrr-d  Ilt-art  is  now  <  ne  of  the  Mhl.-;t  ami  bt'st  known  convent 
Kchools  in  tho  country.     The  buildings  ure  large  and  on  high  ground,  at  One  Huadred 
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Bishop  Hughes  took  effectual  measures  against  the  secret  societies 
formed  for  poUtical  and  other  purposes  among  his  countrymen — the 
Irish.  Desirous  of  assimilating  the  disciphne  and  customs  of  the  dio- 
cese as  far  as  possible  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  called 
a  synod  of  the  Church,  the  first  ever  convened  in  the  diocese.  It  met 
near  the  close  of  August,  lS4r2.  Twenty-three  decrees  were  put  forth, 
mostly  proj)ositions  by  the  bishop  in  regard  to  the  siicniments,  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  in  i)rivate  houses,  the  management  of  cluirch  property, 
regulating  secret  societies,  etc.  These  were  all  enforced  by  a  pastoral 
letter,  dated  September  8th.  Meanwhile  the  jniblic  mind  had  been 
vehemently  excited  by  the  discussions  of  tlio  School  Question,  in  which 
Bishop  Hughes  took  a  conspicuous  ])art.  This  topic  will  be  considered 
presently. 

In  1847  the  sees  of  Albany  and  Buifalo  were  created,  and  Bishop 
McCloskey,  the  coadjutor  of  New  York,  was  transferred  to  the  tiret- 
mentioned  diocese.  In  1850  New  York  was  created  an  A rchi episcopal 
or  Metropolitan  See,  with  the  sees  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Albany,  and 
Buffalo  as  suflfragans.  Bishop  Hughes  was  created  archl)ishop.  He 
sailed  for  Europe  in  November  and  received  tlu^  pallium  from  the 
hands  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Early  in  tlie  same  year  (lsr)0)  the  Jesuit  Fatliei*s  began  the  erection 
of  a  college  in  New  York.  It  was  Imilt  in  Fifteenth  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixtli  aviMiues,  and  was  complected  and  o])en(Hl  in  Sei)tend)er 
with  the  title  of  tlu^  College  of  St.  Xavier.  It  was  dedicated  by  the 
archbishop  in  July,  isr>l. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  history  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  fnmi  its  first  implantation  to  the  close  of  the 
second  decade,  in  lS4i).*     In  1888  there  were  fiftv-seven  Kimian  Cath- 

ohc  churches  in  tlui  citv. 

< 

and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  neftr  Eighth  Avenue.  They  are  constrncted  of  lip;ht-colored 
Htone,  and  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  hirj^e  and  beautifully  wooded  park.  The  hiuguage  of 
the  school  is  P'reuch.     The  number  of  scholars  is  usually  about  two  hundred. 

♦  John  Hughes,  a  distinf^uished  prelate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America, 
was  the  third  son  of  Patrick  Hughes,  a  well-to-do  and  highly  respcjcted  farmer  of 
Tyrone  County,  Ireland.  IIi>»  moth»^r,  Margaret  McKenna.  was  a  devout,  sweet-tempered 
woman,  and  these  qualities  were  inherited  by  this  son,  who  was  born  near  Clogher  in 
1797,  and  died  in  New  York  January  3,  1864.  Evincin<]j  a  passion  for  learning,  he  was 
sent,  for  a  time,  to  a  Latin  school.  In  1816  his  father  came  to  America,  and  in  1811)  the 
whole  family  settled  near  Chambersburg.  Pa.  John  obtained  admission  to  the  College  of 
Mount  St.  Mary,  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.  There  he  superintendod  the  garden  as  a  compen- 
sation for  his  expenses,  until  he  might  become  a  teacher,  at  the  same  time  prosecutinjij 
his  studies  under  a  private  tutor.  Toward  the  close  of  IH'ifi  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  small  mission  at  Bedford,  Pa.     A  few  weeks  afterward  he  was  trans- 
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f erred  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  soon  became  distin. 
goished  as  a  palpit  orator  and  a  skilful  man  of  affairs.  His  bold  ntterances  in  behalf  of 
his  faith  brought  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, a  challenge  to  discuss,  through  the  press,  the  question,  **  Is  the  Protestant  religion 
the  religion  of  Christ  ?"  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  discussion,  able  on  both 
sides,  took  place  in  1830.  The  next  year  Mr.  Hughes  built  St.  Johns  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  which  he  was  rector  until  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York,  in  1837.  Meanwhile  he  had  accepted  (1834)  a  second  challenge  from  Dr. 
Breckenridge  to  an  oral  discussion  of  the  question,  *'  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
hostile  to  liberty  ?"  This  discussion  created  wide  interest,  but  led  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  consecrated  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  on  January  7,  1838,  and  became 
administrator  of  the  diocese  in  1839,  which  then  comprised  the  entire  State  of  New  York 
and  a  part  of  New  Jersey-,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  about  200,000,  with  only 
forty  clergymen.  Then  he  set  about  reform,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  text  ;  also  the 
founding  of  a  college  and  a  theological  seminary.  In  furtherance  of  these  objects  and 
for  obtaining  aid  for  religious  communities  in  his  diocese,  he  visited  £urope  in  1839. 
During  his  absence  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New  York  began  an  organized  opposition 
to  the  public-school  system  of  that  city,  of  which  he  took  the  lead  on  his  return.  This 
movement  is  noticed  in  the  text. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Dubois  in  1842,  Bishop  Hughes  succeeded  him  as  titular 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  in  August  of  that  year  ho  convened  the  first 
diocesan  sjTiod.  In  March,  1844,  he  consecrated  the  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  D.D.,  his 
coadjutor.  During  that  spring  and  summer  he  calmed  the  violence  of  an  anti-Roman 
Catholic  spirit  in  New  York  V)y  a  judicious  letter  addressed  to  Mayor  Harper.  He  made 
a  second  visit  to  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  his  diocese  in  1845, 
and  on  his  return  President  Polk  desired  him  to  go  on  a  peace  mission  to  Mexico,  but  he 
declined.  At  the  request  of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1847  he  delivered  an  address  in 
the  hall  of  the  Representatives  on  "  Christianity,  the  only  Source  of  Moral,  Social,  and 
Political  Rej:jpneration."  In  1850  the  See  of  New  York  was  raised  to  a  metropolitan  rank, 
and  Bislinp  Hughes  \v;is  rroatccl  :in  arcbbishop.  He  })rt»sitUMl  over  the  first  ]>rovinoial 
council  of  XfW  York  in  ls")L  In  that  vcar  he  had  a  faiiinus  controvorsv  with  Hon. 
Erastns  Brooks.  Tlu;  iii.'\t  war  he  laiil  the  coriu^r-stono  of  the  uew  (.•athednil  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

At  the  hreakini,'  ont  of  th*^  Civil  AVar  in  I'^Cl  Archbishop  Hughes  hastened  to  Washin;.^- 
ton  to  proff.r  to  the  u;  iverninent  the  aid  nf  his  ])riests.  Sisters  of  Cliarity,  and  Sisters  of 
Merer.  Late  in  that  viar  he  was  st-nt  hv  President  Lincoln  on  a  i)»'ace  niis.sion  to 
Europe,  a>.  We  shall  ol'sefve  hereaft«  r.  The  arehbish(»})  had  contract*  d  l{ri'j;ht's  disease  «>t 
the  kidneys,  which  i:iMdualIy  undi-nnined  his  e  instiruti<tn.  His  i:i>.;t  pnbli*-  acblress  was 
!na<le  in  -Mil v.  l^fiii.  to  (piell  the  draft  riot  in  New  York  City.  His  strenL,'tli  now  rapidly 
failed  until  his  death,  a  few  months  afterward.  His  remains  were  buried  und<  r  the  hi^h 
altar  in  St.  Patricks  ('ath»Mlral  in  ^lott  Street,  where  tliey  lay  undisturbed  for  nineteen 
years.  At  the  close  of  January,  l^"^.'^.  they  w.-re  plaetd  m  a  new  cntVm  made  of  polished 
red  cedar  aiid  borne  to  the  new  Cathedral,  where  tho  sister  of  tlie  arch))isho])  (Mrs. 
Rodrigm)  and  his  niece  (Mrs.  Eu^'cne  Kelly)  were  waiting  to  reeeive  them.  The  coffin 
was  j)lac'Ml  on  !i  catafalques  erected  in  front  of  thv-  hi^di  altar.  On  the  followin*^  day 
(January  iUst)  funeral  services  were  conducted  in  the  Cathedral,  with  impressive  cere- 
monies in  the  presence  of  about  four  thousand  }>eople,  amoni^'  them  a  larife  number  of 
clertjvmen.  These  services  were  closed  bv  tin*  solemn  cerenionv  of  absolution  bv  Cardi- 
nal  McCloskey,  when  the-  cotlin  was  placed  in  a  vault  under  the  hii^h  altar,  with  no  other 
ceremony  than  the  singing'  of  the  chant  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  establishment  of  a  church  of  Universalists  in  New  York  City 
was  done  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  few  discourses  in  advocacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  had  been  preached  in  the  city  by  the 
Rev.  John  Murray  (who  had  been  a  Methodist  chiss-leader)  for  several 
years,  but  nothing  pennanent  in  the  fonn  of  a  church  organization  had 
been  effected.  At  length,  in  the  s[)ring  of  ITOO,  Abraham  H  Brouwer, 
Richard  Snow,  John  Degrauw,  William  Palmer,  Jacob  Clinch,* 
Edward  Mitchell,  and  two  or  tliree  othei^s,  who  were  prominent  and 
earnest  members  of  the  John  Street  Motiiodist  Cliurch,  having  iidopted 
a  belief  in  the  final  sidvation  and  ha])piness  of  all  men,  withdrew  from 
the  church.  They  organized  an  association  entitled  the  Society  of 
United  Christian  Friends  in  the  City  of  New  York,  consisting  of  four- 
teen persons.  Their  constituti(m  provided  for  the  annual  election  of  an 
elder,  who  was  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  ])ast()r  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  matters. 

In  this  simple  way  the  soci(?ty  woi>>hippe(l  for  several  years.  They 
gradually  increased  in  numbei*s,  and  in  lso;3  the\'  ordained  Mr.  Mitchell 
(who  possessed  pecuhar  gifts)  for  the  ministry,  and  made  him  their 
regular  piistor.  After  worshipping  in  different  ])laces  they  built  a 
church  edifice  of  brick  in  Augusta  Street,  now  City  Ilall  Place,  in  ISIS. 
Unhappily,  dissensions  arose  among  them  concerning  matters  of  disci- 
pUne  and  faith.  A  rigid  rule  was  ado])ted  and  enforced,  requiring 
every  member  to  abstain  from  worshipping  elsewhere  wlienever  there 
were  services  in  their  own  church.  This  abridgment  of  personal 
liberty  caused  members  to  fall  away.  A  portion  of  the  congregation 
were  Trinitarians,  and  another  portion  were  Unitarians.  This  state  of 
things  bore  the  fruit  of  contentions  and  alienations,  and  the  society 

*  Mr.  Clinch  became  in  after  years  the  father-in-law  of  the  great  merchant,  A.  T.  Stew- 
art. When  the  latter  came  to  New  York  from  Ireland  he  brought  letters  of  introduction 
to  Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Universalist  Church  in  New  York,  and 
was  then  its  pastor.  It  used  to  be  said  Stewart  was  "consigned  to  Mitchell."  He 
attended  his  church  in  City  Hall  Place,  and  there  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Clinch,  whom  he  afterward  married. 
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gnwiuaUy  dwindled.  They  rented  their  plnec  of  worship  and  retired  to 
»  liall  in  Fureyth  Street.  Mr.  Mitchell  being  a  Trinitarian,  the 
inaj<trity  of  the  First  Uuiverealist  Church  were  of  that  faith,  and  when, 
in  1S45,  they  ceased  to  hold  meetings,  they  joined  the  Episcopalians. 

There  were  more  bitter  prejudices  again.<t  tLo  UniversaUsts  than 
against  tlio  Roman  Catholics  among  "  orthodox"  Christians  of  that 
<hiy.  The  Universalista  wore  regarded  as  tlie  most  hopeleaa  heretics, 
and  sufTerevl  social  ostracism.  "  When  I  went  to  school  I  was  hooted 
at  liy  the  other  l»oys,  and  treated  as  if  I  were  an  Indian,"  says  the 
now  venerable  John  W.  Degrauw,  "'  iKHWUse  my  father  was  a  Univer- 
siilist,"  and  one  of  the  seccders  from  tiie  John  Street  Chorcli.  There 
were  also  a£  blind  prejudices  among  the  Univcrsalists  of  that  day. 
When  the  Rev.  WiUiam  E.  Ouuuitng  first  visited  New  Yorii,  th«tv 
v/us  no  Unitarian  church  there,  and  a  rotguest  was  made  for  the  use  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  church  for  him  to  prciich  in.  It  was  refused,  on  thn 
ground  of  Mr.  ChanningV  heterodoxy,  and  ho  preached  in  the  Acad- 
emy  of  Physicians  in  Barclay  Street.  There  were  as  strong  preju- 
dit^cs  against  the  MotlKxIists.  A  C.-Uvinititic  minister  woulil  not  sit 
liciidc  ;i  Methoilist  even  at  a  finiL-nil  !  Happily,  those  days  of  darii- 
UUii>  atii  ovm'pant,  with  Lhi>  tua^plioa  ui  nomo  lluffurh^  ■^lr"'""'S  ajaJ 
we  are  nttaqg;  in  the  warm  morning  snnli^t  of  a  taighter  e^^  in 
which  '*  pure  uid  nodefiled  reUgion,"  defied  by  St.  James  aa  this, 
*'  To  visit  ihe  &therles8  and  widows  in  their  affllcticm,  and  to  keep 
himself  nnspotted  from  the  world,"  is  regarded  as  tme  orthodo^. 

In  1824  a  second  L'niversalist  church  was  oi^nized.  They  built  a 
house  of  worship  on  the  comer  of  Prince  and  Marion  streets.  Their 
second  minister  was  tlie  notorious  Abner  Kneeland,  whose  impious 
utterances  soon  scattered  the  congregation,  and  the  cliurch  was  sold  to 
the  Union  Presbyterianti  in  1330,  At  about  the  same  time  the  Kev. 
Thomas  J,  Sawyer  gathered  a  congregation  in  Grand  Street.  They 
purchased  a  house  of  ^vorship  in  Orchanl  Street,  and  there  a  large  and 
flourishing  congregation  was  ])ennanently  established.  Mr.  Sawyer 
left  the  charge  in  1S45. 

In  1832  a  fourth  Universalist  cliurch  was  orgsmized,  and  in  1836 
erected  a  substantiid  meeting-house  on  tlio  comer  of  Bleecker  and 
Downing  streets.  It,  too.  so<tn  became  a  large  and  flourishing  congre- 
gation. Two  other  churches  were  organized,  one  worshipping  in  Eliza^ 
beth  Street  ami  the  other  in  Houston  Street.  The  latter  built  a  neat 
church  edifice  in  Fourth  Street,  near  Avenue  C,  in  1843.  At  the  close 
iif  this  decade  there  were  six  Universalist  cliurches  in  New  York  ;  in 
1 883  there  are  only  four. 
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CONGKEOATIONAL    CHURCH, 

The  first  Congregational  church  in  New  York  City  was  organized  in 
1804  by  the  Eev.  John  Townley,  a  Congregational  minister,  who 
labored  in  an  old  frame  building,  where  he  gathered  about  him  fully 
one  hundred  members,  lie  was  assisted  occasionally  by  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Maclay,  who  was  then  a  Congregationalist.  This  society 
erected  a  house  of  worship  in  Elizabeth  Street,  between  Walker  and 
Houston  streets,  which  they  lirst  occupied  in  1809.  Pecuniary  embar- 
rassments followed,  and  their  house  was  sold  four  or  five  years  after- 
ward to  t-he  Asbury  (colored) Methodists. 

In  1810  J.  S.  C.  F.  Frey,  a  converted  Jew  and  an  Independent  or 
Congregational  minister,  came  from  England  to  Jfew  York.  Ho 
began  preaching  in  a  school-house  in  Mulberry  Street  in  1817,  where  a 
(Congregational  church  was  organized.  ^Ir.  Frey  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  church  in  1818  by  the  Westchester  and  Morris  County  Presby- 
tery. In  October,  1821,  the  form  of  government  was  changed  to 
Presbvterian.  About  1817  another  C^onOTetrati(mal  church  was  formed, 
and  worshi[)  was  regularly  held  in  a  building  on  liroadway,  near 
Anthony  Street,  but  it  was  soon  scattered.  Anotlier  clmrch  was 
fonned  in  1810,  which  built  a  house  of  woi'ship  on  Thom])son  Street, 
near  Broome  Street.  Tliis  churcli  was  in  existence  at  the  close  of  this 
decade.  Anotlier,  kncjwn  as  the  Broome  Street  Congregational 
Clmrch,  was  organized  about  1820,  but  it  lived  only  two  or  three 
years.  A  Welsli  Congregational  church  was  founded  about  1825,  and 
lirst  worshipped  in  a  ])uilding  in  Mulberry  Street.  In  1833  they 
changed  their  form  of  government  to  Presbyterian.  They  were  Welsh 
Calvinists. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Finnev,  the  famous  Presbvterian  ''revivalist,"  left 
the  Chatham  Street  Chapel  in  1830,  and  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
congregation  fonned  a  free  C\)ngregational  church  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle.  Those  who  i^emained  at  the  chapel  adopted  the  Congre- 
gational fonn  of  government.  They  finally  erected  a  brick  edifice  in 
Chrystie  Street,  and  were  worshipj)ing  there  at  the  close  of  this 
decade,  with  nearlv  three  hundred  communicants. 

During  the  second  decade  several  Congregational  churches  were 
organized  and  experienced  vicissitudes.  Of  these  the  most  eminent 
and  enduring  was  the  (■hurch  of  the  Puritans,  of  which  the  Kev. 
(xeorge  B.  Cheever  was  the  founder  and  pastor.  On  Sunday  evening, 
March  15,  1846,  he  began  preaching  in  the  chapel  of  the  New  York 
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Unirenity,  sod  in  April  he  had  gathved  a  gufficient  oongragatioii  to 
warntnt  a  dioroh  twgaaiulioat,  whioh  at  ftnfr  oonnsted  of  about  sixty 
membsTB.  In  Hay  lit.  Cbeeror  wa«  installed  as  theitt  paitar,  and 
gnimd  mm  TpaiobaaeA  aa  the  oomer  ^  Ftftaenth  Oticnt  and  ^sion 
fiqi^r^oai  theweit,  aanriaeb  an  dagant  Btnctera  ivaa  asan  ereeted. 
At  the  tkm  at  this  deoade  there  irere  cig^  Kripy  CoagregiKntiel 
dmzDhee  in  tiie  oity.  KineotbenhadbeoMne-extiBet.  iblSSStlMn 
TTOO  ixiy  five. 

XEW   JEBOHALEH  CBUBCB. 

■  Bmaniwl  Swedeniborg  ma  the  foonder  of  a  nev  ■Aanh^  SBi 
followeiB  in  New  Toric  City,  known  as  BwedenbwgiaBS,  n^ganiaBd  « 
oongregati<m  there  in  1808.  They  met  tor  religioDft  pnipoaM  m  a 
adio(d-hoase  in  James  SttoeA  tts  aame  years.  About  1816  tbey  adopted 
a  ocmstitiitimi,  styling  themselveB  the  Asociation  of  the  Ci^  of  N«ir 
Yak  for  the  Dianndnation  of  the  Heavenly  Doofarine  at  the  KevT 
Jerasafem.  They  bonght  a  hooae  of  woi^p  in  1831  in  Peart  OU.eut; 
betwBMi  Qhatbam  uul  Cross  rtieets.  The  society  deorBasJng,  the 
faaildJng  was  sold,  hut  the  organisation  sorriTad,  and  in  1840  &ey 
choee  the  Ber.  B.  F.  BaneU  to  be  their  pastor.  He  fiUed  that  statksL 
nntal  a  few  years  ago.  The  society  now  (1883)  has  a  house  of  wondiip 
in  Thirty-fifth  Straet 

A  second  New  Jenualein  church  was  CMiganized  in  1841,  ocanpoaed  ai 
thirteen  members.  They  aasembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  New  Toric 
Umversity. 

ISITAKIAN    CIIUKCll. 

Tile  first  religious  service  in  Kew  York  City  by  a  TTiiltarian  preacher 
was  held  by  the  Rev,  William  Ellery  Channiiig  in  a  private  bouse  in 
April,  ISlSt.  On  May  l"th  he  preaclie*!  in  the  Academy  of  Physicians 
or  Meilical  College  in  liarelay  Street.  The  first  T'nitarian  Congrega- 
tional church  was  founded  on  the  2ith  of  that  month,  and  was  incor- 
porate<l  in  November  of  that  year.  In  the  following  spring  a  hand- 
some church  edifice  was  begun  in  (Ibatnlx^rs  Street,  west  of  Broiidway, 
and  was  dedicateil  in  Januiirj',  1821,  The  sennon  on  that  occasion 
was  delivered  by  tho  Itev.  Edwanl  Everett  (the  statesman)  of  Itoston, 
then  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  The  liev,  William  Ware  was  its  first 
past<jr.  lie  resigne<l  in  1836,  after  which  the  churcli  was  destitute  of 
a  pastor  for  two  or  tliree  years.  The  lat«  liev,  Ilenrv  W.  Kello\vs, 
D.D.,  was  ordained  its  i)astor  in  January,  I'i'-Vj.  ]{f.  was  then  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age.     So  rapidly  did  the  congregation  increase 
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that  a  few  years  afterward  a  new,  spacious,  and  elegant  structure  was 
erected  on  Broadway,  between  Spring  and  Prince  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
$90,000.  It  was  capable  of  seating  1300  persons.  It  was  dedicated 
in  October,  1845,  under  the  name  of  the  Chui*ch  of  tlie  Divine  Unity, 
and  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the  close  of  the  second  decade. 
A  new  church  edifice  was  afterward  built  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  and  dedicated  with  tlie  name  of  All 
Souls'  Churcli.  In  that  church  Dr.  Bellows  labored  until  his  death, 
early  in  1882. 

Soon  after  tlie  church  edifice  in  Chambei^  Street  was  erected,  it 
Ijecame  so  crowded  that  members  living  "  up  town""  concluded  to  form 
a  second  congregation.  A  house  of  worehip  was  built  in  Prince  Street, 
west  of  Broadway,  and  opene<l  for  service  in  December,  1820,  under 
the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiali.  The  sermon  on  that  occasion 
was  preached  ])y  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clianning.  The  first  pastor  was  the 
Rev.  W.  Lunt,  wlio  was  ordained  in  June,  1828.  lie  resigned  in  1833, 
and  within  a  few  years  afterward  the  late  Rev.  Orville  Dewey  tilled 
the  position,  lie  was  installed  its  pastor  in  1835.  The  church  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Novem]>er,  1837.  The  site  of  the  building 
was  sold,  and  a  large  and  substantial  place  of  woi'ship  was  built  of 
rough  granite  on  the  east  side  of  liroadway,  near  AVashington  Square, 
and  dedicated  in  ls3t),  under  the  old  name  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah.  It  now  (1883)  has  a  spacious  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of 
Thirty -fourth  Sti'ec^t  and  Park  Avenue,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer 
as  pastor.     In  1883  there  were  three  Tnitarian  churches  in  the  city, 

THK    CHKISTIAX    cnUKCir. 

An  organization  bearing  the  simple  title  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  fonned  in  New  York  in  the  year  182i*,  under  the  ])reaching  of  the 
Rev.  Simon  Clougli.  They  built  a  house  of  worship  on  the  corner  of 
Broome  and  Norfolk  streets.  The  church  was  soon  involved  in 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  their  house  of  worship  was  sold,  and  the 
organization  was  dissolved.  A  few  active  meml)ers  foi'med  a  new 
church  in  1841.  In  1844  thev  be<i:an  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
edifice  in  Suffolk  Street.     It  was  ojx^ned  in  1844. 

This  sect  hold  to  baptism  by  immersion,  and  reject  infant  baptism 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv.  Thev  discard  all  written  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faitb,  taking  the  Bible  sim])ly  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
church  government,  making  Christian  rhanuier  only  the  test  of  fellow- 
ship. 
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Such  is  the  brief  history  and  such  the  condition  of  the  churches  in 
New  York  City  at  the  close  of  the  second  decade,  in  1S49.  More  than 
sixty  once  formed  were  then  extinct.* 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  excitements  in  New  York  caused  by  the 
discussions  of  the  School  Question  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
decade.  This  question  had  been  a  cause  of  much  controversy  for 
fifteen  years,  beciiuse  it  involved  antagonisms  of  religious  faiths  and 
ecclesiastical  orgjinizations.  Various  religious  denominations  had  par- 
ticipated in  or  had  Ix^en  refused  particij)ation  in  tlie  l>enefits  of  the 
j)ublic  money  placed  under  the  control,  first  of  the  Free  Scliool  Society 
and  then  of  the  Public  School  Society.  The  latter  used  these  moneys 
in  accordance  with  a  system  different  from  that  which  prevailed  in 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  PubUc  Sch(X)l  Society  wtts  a  close  coqwration,  and  had  supreme 
control  of  money  intinsted  to  it.  The  subject  had  Ix^en  before  the 
Legislature  for  decision  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  That  body  fimdly  passed  an  act  transferring 
the  whole  subject  of  the  local  distribution  of  tlie  sch(X)l  fund  to  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  witli  full  power  to  make 
such  an  assignment  as  they  might  deem  just  and  proper.  This  led  to 
important  debates  in  that  Ixxly,  and  the  api)eartince  of  some  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  city  in  arguments  Ix^foi'e  the  city  legislators. 

Eariy  in  1S4()  tlie  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  free  schools  appUed 
to  the  common  council  for  a  j)r()poi*tionate  share  in  the  distribution  of 
tlie  sc1k)()1  fund.  Tlic  number  of  tlieir  scliools,  tlie  certaintv  of  their 
rapid  iiici'ras(\  and  the  ])o\v<'rful  inihieuce  of  the  a]>|)liea]its  made  tlie 
inattei' oiK^  of  si'i'ious  cniisidc^ratiou.      Tiu*   Puhhe   Scliool   Society  sub- 

4 

initte<l  a  I'eiiionsti'aiicc  airainst  tin'  application,  and  t!i<'  connnoii  council 
chaniher  hccamr'  the  ai'ena  foi'  the  display  of  the  most  ivniarkablo 
talent  on  hoth  sides.  .\s  indicated  hy  the  peisonal  recollections  of  the 
writei*,  the  uttei-ances  of  tlie  ]>ul)lic  ))ress.  the  ])ulpit,  and  at  ])ublic 
nieetinii's  of  citi/eiis  called  to  consi<ler  and  to  act  upon  what  was  felt  to 
be  a  (juestioii  of  the  iiist  ini])ortance,  the  public  excitemtMit  in  the  city 
wasalnio>t  universal  and  most  intense.  Lawvi^s  likellii'am  Ketcham, 
eni[)loved  by  the  Public  School  Society,  and  clerii'vmen  like  lh\  Spring, 
who  volunteeiN'd  their  s<M'viees  in  su])poi't  of  the  Pi'otestant  view  of  the 
case,  appeai'e<l  in  ai*L!unients  l)efore  the  common  council,  and  were  met 


*  For  :i  l»ri»f  l»nt  mnrt  <  l.iboratf  -^kt'tdi  "f  tin-  chnrclu  -^  in  \rw  Vi>rk.  srt-  a  little  volume 
entitl«'<l.  '*  A  Hi>tor\  <  f  th»'  <'hnrfh<-^  c>{  nil  Driioiiiiiiiiticiis  in  tin-  City  nf  No\v  York,"  by 
the  liev.  Jouiitlian  (irceuleaf,  IS 40. 
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by  the  astute  Bishop  Hughes,  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  latter  had  complained  that  the  books  used  in  the  pubhc  schools 
abounded  with  misrepresentations  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  alleged  that  no  alternative  was  left  the  latter 
but  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  schools  or  to  change  the 
system.  To  the  latter  task  Bishop  Iluglies  and  his  confreres  applied 
themselves  with  great  vigor.  The  bishoj)  gave  lectures  in  Carroll  Hall 
to  immense  audiences  previous  to  the  discussions  before  the  common 
council. 

Careful  investigation  hixd  shown  that  the  complaints  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  concerning  the  books  in  the  schools  were  well  founded.  The 
society  had  done  what  it  might  to  correct  the  evil.  A  committee  of 
revision  and  expurgation  at  once  freed  the  books  of  objectionable 
sentences.  Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  the  common  council, 
by  unanimous  vote,  sustained  the  I'emonstrance  of  the  Pubhc  School 
Society. 

The  Roman  (catholics  appealed  to  the  Legislature,  but  a  decision  was 
not  reached  until  1842.  The  governor  recommended  ns  a  remedy  the 
extension  of  the  State  system  to  the  wards  of  the  city.  In  this  view 
the  Legislature  concurred,  and  by  act  the  conmion-school  system  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  State  for  thirty  years  was  extended  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  management  of  the  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  inspectors,  trustees,  and  commissioners  elected  l)y  the  people.  The 
Pubhc  School  Society  and  other  corporations  were  allowed  to  continue 
their  schools  and  participate  in  the  public  funds  according  to  the 
number  of  their  scholars,  but  such  participation  Wiis  ])rohibited  to  any 
school  in  which  any  rehgious  sectarian  doctrine  or  tenet  should  be 
taught,  inculcated,  or  practised. 

Both  the  contestants  were  disappointed.  The  friends  of  the  Public 
School  Society  considered  that  the  cause  of  pubhc  e<iucation  had 
received  a  serious  if  not  a  fatal  blow.  The  Roman  Cathohcs  regarded 
the  new  arrangement,  excluding  all  religious  instruction  from  the 
schools,  as  most  fatal  to  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  their 
children,  and  said,  '^  Our  only  resource  is  to  estabhsh  schools  of 
our  own." 

The  first  board  of  education  under  the  new  act,  passed  April  11, 
1842,  was  speedily  organized.  For  about  ten  years  afterward  the 
Pubhc  School  Society  kept  up  its  organization  and  its  schools.  Satis- 
fied at  length  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  new  system,  the  Pubhc 
School  Society  dissolved  in  1853,  and  some  of  its  members  took  seats 
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in  the  board  of  education.  That  board  has  ever  since  had  control  of 
public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  l>oard  of  education  has  carried  on  the  great  work  of  public 
instruction  in  the  metropoUs  with  singular  ability  and  success.  Public- 
school  buildings  with  admirable  appointments  have  risen  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  and  school  accommodations  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
and  wants  of  the  jx)pulation.  At  length  the  important  necessity  of 
providing  a  sufficient  corps  of  trained  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  daily  normal  school  for  such  a  purpose,  in 
1856,  but  it  was  sustained  for  only  alx>ut  three  years.  For  many 
years  only  a  Saturday  normal  school  attempted  to  meet  the  pressing 
demand.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  board  of  education,  in  1869, 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  daily  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
female  teachers  on  an  adequate  scale.  A  block  of  ground  bounded  by 
Fourth  and  Lexington  avenues  and  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  streets 
was  secured,  and  thereon  a  magnificent  building  was  erected.  It  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  o|)eneil  in  September.  It  is 
known  as  the  Xew  York  Normal  College.  Its  career  until  now  (1883) 
lias  been  a  j>erfect  success.  At  the  close  of  18^2  there  were  1435 
students  in  the  college.* 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  and  the  crowdetl  state  of 
the  churchyards  which  were  the  recej)tacles  for  the  dead,  pi'esented  to 
the  inhabitants  the  necessity  for  an  extensive  burial-ground  outside  the 
city  limits  and  l)eyond  the  line  of  its  proliable  growth.  Care  for  the 
wc*ll-i)('inir  of  tliv*  livinir  and  respect  for  tlie  dead  alike  ura'od  the  dutv 
wliieli  sucli  a  n^'CMssity  imjjlied. 

Tlie  idra  of  a  rural  puhlie  eeiiieterv  a])))eais  to  liave  been  iirsi 
(levelo]uMl  ;it  UonIou,  iK'ar  wliieh  eity  Mount  Auhurii  hurial-place  was 
ojM'iied  ill  ]^'M.  In  that  ('(^netriy  liuinanizin<r  and  clevatinir  influences 
wci'r  <lisplayt'<l  in  the  form  of  lantlseape  ^^Mrdeninir,  and  so  'not  only 
reHc'vini:  th(/  hui'ial-irronnd  of  its  nnph^asant  features  and  associations, 
but  rtMidri-ini:  it  atti'activt*  to  the  cvo  and  <lelii:liirul  to  tlie  lieart  and 
understandin;^-. 

In  \^''\'2  Mv.  Ih'uvy  E.  l^ici-rejjont,  of  lli'ooklyn,  visited  ^fount 
Auburn    ('enirt<MV.      lnn)resse<l    with     its    idt^a,  and    charmed    bv    its 

*  Th»'  N'lriual  <'nll>_'e  i~^  ini-.L  r  th«-  dirt  rt  contrnl  nf  ;i  (Minmitt^-'-.  of  wLich  Winiam 
W()o«l  is  oliuinuaii.  Tlu'  j>rt.-si.].  nt  «'f  th«'  <-(>ne'_;e  iLS'^^ii  is  Thnniits  Hunt- r.  Pli.D..  with 
a  i\\\\  uii'l  (.•fticiont  fanilty  aii'l  ;i  l.nj"  rdrjis  of  t'. ;iclurs.  All  "i  {].•'  t-  ;u■L^^■^  i>-.;tsi«le  the 
faculty  ar"  \voiii«-n.  Mi-,s  N  ib-lla  Pars'Tis  is  mijHriDt'iidfrit  «■:  lli-  triiiiiiii'.,'  drpartinent 
of  the  c.'llf-'_ro.  whi'-b  c  mLT'ii-vts  nl'-nt  six  Imndrrd  pnpils.  Tlu-  v.  li.d,  rmnilKT  tan^lit  in 
that  (lepartiiH-rit  ilnriiii:  1^'^'2  w.is  1<".'.'2.  Tlio  ImiKliDi^  is  « Icjj.tnt  in  Jesijjm.  four  stories  in 
height,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  carried  on  within  it. 
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promises  of  beauty  and  moral  influence,  he  resolved  to  urge  upon  the 
citizens  of  New  York  and  the  then  rapidly  growing  village  of  Brooklyn 
the  necessity  of  a  similar  burial-place  in  their  vicinity.  The  next  year 
he  visited  Europe,  and  the  impressions  he  received  from  the  sight  of 
beautiful  cemeteries  there  heightened  those  made  by  his  visit  to  Mount 
Auburn. 

In  1834  Brooklyn  was  incorporated  a  city.  Its  growth,  like  that  of 
New  York,  had  been  quite  marvellous  for  thre^  or  four  years.  Mr. 
Pierrepont  was  one  of  the  commissioners  chosen  to  lay  out  new  streets. 
While  engaged  in  that  duty  he  proposed  a  plan  for  a  rural  cemetery 
among  the  Gowanus  hills,  with  which  lie  had  been  famihar  from  his 
childhood.  At  that  time  Major  D.  B.  Douglass,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Anny  and  was  a  distinguished  engineer, 
was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  Having,  in  1885,  completed  the  survey 
for  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  and  not  then  professionally  engaged,  he  was 
induced  by  Mr.  Pierreix)nt  to  consider  the  project  of  a  rural  cemetery 
for  the  two  cities.  In  a  lecture  which  he  gave  in  Brooklyn  not  long 
afterward,  Major  Douglass  fii^t  presented  the  project  to  the  public  for 
consideration.  Ilis  lecture  seems  not  to  have  borne  any  visible  fruit  at 
that  time. 

Speculation  in  village  and  city  lots  was  rife  soon  afterward,  and 
absorbed  public  attention.  The  project  of  a  cemetery  was  allowed  to 
slumber.  The  financial  troubles  of  1837  paralyzed  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  and  it  was  not  until  1888  that  the  project  of  a  mral 
cemetery  was  again  brought  to  the  ])ublic  consideration.  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont and  ilajor  Douglass  had  quietly  ex]>lored  the  ground  on  the 
Gowanus  hills,  selected  the  ])ortion  which  seemed  best  suited  to  the 
puq:)ose  of  a  cemetery,  and  ma])])ed  the  siime  with  the  names  of  all  the 
proprietors  of  the  land.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  winter  of  1888,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  in  that  year  an  act  of 
incorporation  was  passed  creating  a  joint  stock  company,  under  the 
name  of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  with  a  capital  of  $800,000,  and  the 
right  to  hold  200  acres  of  land.* 

♦  The  pioneers  in  this  enterprise  who  were  the  petitioners  for  the  charter  were  : 
Samuel  Ward,  John  P.  Stagg,  Charles  King,  David  B.  Douglass,  Russell  Stebbins,  Joseph 
A.  Perry,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  and  Pliny  Freeman.  Mr.  Ward  was  of  the  eminent 
banking-house  of  Prime,  Ward  &  King.  Mr.  Pierrepont  is  now  (1883)  the  only  survivor 
of  these  corporators  of  Greenwood  Cemetery  forty-five  years  ago. 

The  ground  selected  and  purchased  for  the  cemetery  lay  a  little  back  from  Gowanus 
Bay,  and  comprised  178  acres.  Until  its  hills  resounded  with  the  roar  of  battle  between 
the  Americans,  British,  and  Hessians,  at  the  close  of  August,  1776,  it  had  been  a  quiet, 
secluded,  and  wooded  spot.     Wlien  the  land  was  purchased  an  old  mill  was  standing  on 


The  QnmwoofL  Oemete^  project  ma  sot  popokr  at  flnt,  wad  Hb 
teanagan  vera  annoyed  by  peonniaiy  embaRManenta ;  bat  timaa 
were  ended  in  1848.  Thicrngfa  all  tts  mimqaaat  pwigw  iitflr  lib 
nficEf  from  flmnoaal  ttoBUes,  tbo  oemetery  has  been  watebed  moA' 
naitared  wtth  unwearied  oara  and  nniemitting  intemt  nntfl  it  baa 
attained  to  a  magnitode  and  -value  fax  beyond  uiy  other  inatitBtioB  of 
the  kind.* 

Caltast  Omvnacr,  now  the  chief  borial-plaoe  fiv  the  dead  oi  the 
Bmnan  Catbolio  Chordi  in  ISew  York,  was  eataUitdied  daring  this 
decade.  The  first  barial-groand  for  thisdentMninaticMi  was  at  Si. 
Peter's  Charoh,  in  Buday  Street.  The  aeoond  was  in  tiie  giouAl 
amond  and  in  the  Taolta  under  St.  I^triok's  Cathedral,  and  tin  third 
was  in  Eleventh  Street.  The  latter  having  beaxne- filled,  and  intm- 
mtual  bnrials  bring  fc^bidden,  a  farm  was  pnndiaaed  on  Newtown- 
Creek,  L.  I.,  and  a  portitni  of  it  was  first  oonseorated  for  burial  por- 
posee  in  Angost,  1848.  This  great  cemetery  it  atoated  about  two 
'  mileB  frmn  Gteenpoint  and  Hunter's  Point  fwiies.  It  is  also  aooe^ble 
by  the  Ltmg  lidand  Ktulrond. 

Whm  the  taty  limits  were  extoided  into  Westchester  Oomrty,  WooA- 
lawD  Cemetery,  at  Woodlawn  Station,  on  the  Hariem  BailroMl,  was 
brought  within  the  oorpotation  limits.     It  is  a  beaatafnl  and  wdl-loipt 

OovHiai  Creek,  at  11m  heftd  of  Oowauna  Bi^,  the  ahorea  of  wbjob  lud  baas  wj  UtOs 
ahanged  nnoe  the  baUIe  tli>t  Taged  near  them  mon  than  aixty  yaan  bafoce. 
"Rie  Greenwood  Cemeteiy  Aasodatlon  vaa  organized  near  tha  doaa  of  1838  by  Iho 

election  of  a.  board  of  directora,  who  soon  afterward  choae  Major  Donglags  the  first  presi- 
dent of  tbe  corporation.  Alre^j  there  bad  Leen  made  an  addition  to  the  original  por- 
cb&Be  of  thirlj'-three  acres  of  land  bonght  from  a  farmer,  which  inclnded  SyWan  Water, 
"  the  Ltightest  gem"  in  the  cemetery. 

To  secnie  the  grounilB  from  invasion  by  city  streets  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  ontline 
plan  of  the  selected  territory  in  the  hands  of  the  city  commissioners  before  tbe  flrat  of 
Janoary,  1839.  This  deairabla  act  was  accomplished  throngh  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
Mi.  Pierrepont,  and  tbiis  was  secured  immunity  from  such  invasion  for  all  time.  An 
amendment  of  the  charter  changed  the  title  of  the  managers  from  directors  to  trustees. 

*  In  1S44  a  colossal  statue  of  De  Witt  Clinton  in  bronze,  by  H.  K.  Brown,  was  erected 
in  Greenwood.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  eyer  cast  in  this  country.  Since  that  time 
statues  and  beantifnl  monaments  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  cemetery,  and  add 
mnch  to  its  attractiveness  for  visitoTB.  These,  with  theskillof  tbe  landscape  gardener  oon- 
Btontly  applied,  have  made  Greenwood  Cemetery  (greatly  enlarged  in  size)  one  of  tbe 
most  interesting  and  beauLifal  receptacles  for  tbe  dead  in  the  world.  Its  seat  beara  the 
beantifnl  device  of  Memory  strewing  flowers  on  the  graves.  The  ofBcers  for  1882  were  : 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  president  ;  A.  A.  Low  Ticc-preaident  ;  C.  M.  Perry,  comptrollsi 
and  secretary.  The  tmatees  were  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  James  R.  Taylor,  benjamin  H. 
Field,  A.  A.  Low,  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Arthur  W.  Benson.  Ale>ander  M.  White,  J.  W.  0. 
Leveridge,  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Henry  Sanger.  Boyal  Phelps,  Gerard  Beekman, 
Frederick  Waleott,  Jamea  M.  Brown,  Cbarlea  M.  Perty. 
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cemetery,  comprising  nearly  four  hmidred  acres.  It  is  undenomina- 
tional. It  has  become  the  selected  burial-place  by  many  wealthy  New 
York  families,  who  have  erected  vaults  and  handsome  monuments 
there.  Trains  on  the  Hariem  Road  run  to  it  from  the  Grand  Central 
Depot  every  hour  of  the  day. 

During  the  second  decade  several  benevolent  and  charitable  institu- 
tions were  estabhshed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  St.  David's  Benevolent  and  St.  Da^'id's  Benefit  socie- 
ties, New  York  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  Women's  Prison  Association,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  Roman  Catholic  House  of  Mercy,  and  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

St.  David's  Bknp:volent  Society  is  an  association  composed  of  natives 
of  Wales  or  their  descendants.  It  was  estabhshed  in  1841,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1848.  It  was  really  formed,  by  informal  action,  so 
early  as  1835.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  afford  pecuniary  relief 
to  the  indigent  and  reduced  members  of  the  society,  to  all  distressed 
Welsh  men  and  Welsh  women,  and  to  those  who  have  recently  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  resided  here  for  a 
longer  period  ;  also  to  collect  and  preserve  infonnation  respecting 
Wales  and  the  Welsh  people  and  their  descendants  in  this  country  ; 
to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  language,  and  literature  of 
Wales,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  the  members  of  the 
society.  A  committee  on  benevolence  has  charge  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  charitable  ministrations  and  of  the  burial-gi'ounds  of  the 
society.* 

A  Welsh  society,  formed  a  few  years  earlier,  is  called  The  St. 
David's  Benefit  Society  of  the  Cfty  of  New  York.  It  was  insti- 
tuted in  1835,  incorporated  in  1838,  and  reorganized  in  1859.  The 
object  of  tliis  association  is  the  mutual  relief  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation  when,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmities,  any  member 
shall  require  pecuniary  relief.  Welshmen  and  their  descendants,  and 
persons  married  to  Welsh  women,  over  the  age  of  eighteen  and  under 
forty  years,  are  eligible  to  membership.  They  must  be  residents  within 
ten  miles  of  the  City  Hall,  New  York.f 

♦  The  officers  of  the  St.  David's  Benevolent  Society  in  1882  were :  Hugh  Roberts, 
president ;  Evan  Williams  and  John  R.  Price,  vice-presidents  ;  John  Thomas,  treasurer  ; 
W.  H.  Williams,  recording  secretary  ;  T.  0.  Powell,  corresponding  secretary  ;  Richard  J. 
Lewis,  counsel,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Davies,  chaplain. 

t  The  officers  of  the  society  in  1882  were  :  Henry  Perrj%  president ;  John  Hughes, 
vice-president ;  John  Morgan,  treasurer ;  W.  H.  Williams,  secretary. 
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The  New  York  Association  for  Improvino  the  Condition  of  toe 
Poor  was  organized  in  1843,  and  incoqK>rated  in  1848.  It  was  founded 
largely  for  the  purposes  of  practically  controlling  the  evils  growing  out 
of  ahnsgiving  without  question,  which  often  encouraged  idleness  and 
led  to  crime  ;  also  to  more  eflfectually  respond  to  the  necessities  of  the 
really  needy.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  alms  of  charitable  institu- 
tions and  of  private  liberahty  were  often  injudiciously  distributed  for 
want  of  information  concerning  the  character  of  the  recipient.  To 
guard  against  this  evil  a  system  of  minute  and  careful  investigation 
was  devised,  and  the  labor  was  so  divided  among  many  that  it  w^ould 
not  be  burdensome. 

The  general  plan  of  opei*ations  of  the  society  is  as  follows  :  First,  a 
general  di\ision  of  the  city  and  county  into  districts  ;  next,  a  sub- 
di\ision  of  the  districts  into  nmnerous  sections,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  visitor  to  each  section,  when  the  field  of  lalx)r  is  thus  made  so  limited 
that  he  can  easily  give  liis  personal  attention  to  all  the  needy  in  his 
section.  By  this  system  the  society  embraces  every  street,  lane,  and 
alley  in  its  quest  and  in  its  benevolent  work.  ''  It  penetrates  every 
cellar  and  garret  and  hovel,  where  the  needy  are  found,  and,  irre- 
spective of  creed,  color,  or  country,  ministers  to  all  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  in  a  way  to  benefit  the  recipient  and  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  communitv."  * 

TIlis  society  at  the  outset  was  far-reaching  in  its  lalx)rs  for  tho  poor, 
not  confining  its  work  to  merely  tein|X)r<irv  relief  from  hunger  or  cold. 
It  lias  labored  to  aiiielionit(»  the*  ^jreneral  condition  of  tlio  la])orin<^ 
classes.  It  was  mainlv  instiunicntal  in  the  estaMisliinent  of  tlie  Juve- 
nile  Asvlum  in  1^51,  and  the  l)einilt   I)is|)ensarv  tho  same  year  :  tlie 

I.  I  t  ft 

Xortli-wcstei-n  l)is])ensary  in  A^'^rl  ;  a  j>u])hc  washinir  establishment  in 
lsr>8  :  pive  ini[)etus  Uy  tlie  niovenient  which  esta])lished  the  Cliildren's 
Aid  Society  in  1^.")4-  :  in  foundin^r  th(»  ^AV)rkinfnnen\s  Home  in  185."), 
and  in  the  ci'cation  of  otli(M'  cliai'ities  e(|ually  ])en(^ticent. 

The  yisitors  of  the  society  are  recjuiivd  to  give  only  in  small  (juanti- 
ties,  in  j)i'o])oi'tion  to  inmiediate  needs  ;  to  rc(|uire  each  ]»eneliciary  to 
abstain  from  tlic  use  of  intoxicating  licjuoi's  as  a  Ixn'erage  ;  such  as 
have  young  cliildren  of  suitable  age  that  tiiey  be  ke|)t  in  scIkhjI,  and  to 
ap])rentice  those  of  suita])le  years  to  some  trade  or  send  them  out  to 
service,  thus  encouraging  the  })oor  to  be  u  ]Xirty  to  tlieir  own  improve- 
ment and  elevation.  The  lii'st  board  of  manageiN  of  the  institution 
were  leading  citizens,  who  Avere  active  in  various  vocatioiLs.     James 

*  "  The  Charities  of  New  York,"  by  Hugh  X.  Camp,  p.  iVt. 
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Brown,  of  the  banking-liouse  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  was  the  pres- 
ident ;*  George  (Triswold,  J.  Smyth  liogers,  M.D.,  James  Boorman, 
William  B.  Crosby,  and  James  Lenox  ^vere  vice-presidents  ;  Robert  B. 

*  James  Brown  wfts  bom  at  Ballymenft,  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  on  February  4,  1791. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  on  November  1,  1877.  His  father,  Alexander  Brown,  who  was 
a  prominent  auctioneer  of  linens  at  Belfast,  came  to  America  in  the  year  1800  and  settled 
in  Baltimore  with  his  wife  and  eldest  son,  William,  leaving  the  three  younger  sons,  of 
whom  James  was  the  youngest,  in  school  in  England. 

In  1811  the  commercial  house  of  Alexander  Brown  &  Sons  was  established  in  Balti- 
more, where  it  still  exists.  The  previous  year  William,  who  had  gone  to  England  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  estiiblislied  a  commercial  house  in  Liverpool.  James  visited  him 
in  1815,  and  soon  afterward  the  brothers  formed  a  partnershij),  under  the  name  of  Will- 
iam &  James  Brown,  which  subsecpiently,  at  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Shepley,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  became  the  eminent  firm  of  Brown,  Shepley  &,  Co. 

In  1802  William  was  created  a  baronet.  He  died  in  IHCA,  so  that  the  two  brothers 
were  partners  for  about  half  a  centurj'. 

In  18C4  this  firm  oi)ened  a  house  under  the  same  name  in  London,  which  still  exists. 
The  tie  of  relationship  between  the  eldest  and  the  younge.st  brothers  was  strengthened 
by  the  marriage  of  a  son  of  Sir  William  with  a  daughter  of  James.  The  i)resent  baronet 
is  a  grandson  of  both  Sir  William  and  James  Brown.  Two  of  the  baronet's  brothers 
have  been  members  of  Parliament. 

After  the  war  of  1H12-15  interuul  improvements  caused  a  rapid  growth  in  and  concen- 
tration of  business  at  Pliiladolphia,  and  in  IHIH  John  A.  Brown,  another  brother,  estab- 
lished a  branch  house  in  tliat  city  under  the  name  of  John  A.  lirown  tt  Co.  For  a 
time  James  took  his  brother  John's  plac(*  in  Philadelphia,  while  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Baltimore  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1825  he  settled  in  New  York  City, 
and  established  the  since  famous  house  of  Brown  Brothers  A'  Co.,  a  house  which  has  been 
associated  with  the  most  important  financial  operations  in  our  country  -a  house  distin- 
guished for  its  strength  in  all  the  elements  which  constitute  a  model  business  concern. 
In  1838  John  A.  Brown  retired  from  the  firm,  and  James,  the  youngest  of  the  house  of 
Brown  Brothers,  became  its  head,  and  so  remained  until  his  death.  The  name  of  each  of 
the  Brown  brothers  is  associated  with  all  that  is  honorable,  enteri)rising,  and  upright  in 
business,  exemplary  in  religion,  and  beneficent  in  good  works.  The  linen  trade  was  for 
years  their  principal  business,  but  from  the  beginning  of  their  operations  in  Baltimore 
they  were  dealers  in  exchange.  After  about  1832  their  business  was  wholly  confined  to 
dealing  in  exchange  and  banking.  As  an  example  of  the  financial  strength  and  high 
character  of  the  house,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  commercial  revulsion  in  1837  the 
firm  held  nearly  $4,000,000  of  American  protested  paper,  besides  other  large  amounts, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  to  meet  engagements  in  England  amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,- 
000.  Their  own  resources  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  locked  up  in  American  securi- 
ties and  not  immediately  available.  The  English  house  effected  a  loan  from  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  whole  amount  of  its  engagements  in  that  country,  depositing  securities 
to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000,  all  of  which  was  redeemed  within  six  months. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  firm  of  Brown  Brothers 
&  Co.  that  when  Alexander  Brown  came  to  this  country  cotton  was  not  manufactured, 
and  Baltimore  was  the  groat  mart  for  the  linen  trade.  The  peojde  of  the  Southern 
States  were  at  that  time  the  chief  customers  for  linen. 

James  Brown  was  twice  married — first  to  Laura  Kirkland  Benedict,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Joel  Benedict,  of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  who  died  in  1828.     Her  living  children  aro 
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Mintorn,  treasuror  ;  K.  M.  Hartley,  corresponding  secretary  and  agent, 
and  Josejih  B,  Collins,  recoiling  secretary.* 

At  the  middle  of  the  second  decade  public  attention  in  the  city  of 
New  York  had  l>een  directed  in  a  special  and  earnest  manner  to  the 
condition  of  priaoners  of  both  sexes  while  in  confinement  and  after 
their  digchai^.  While  in  prison  little  was  done  or  thought  of  outside 
the  prison  walls  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  improvement,  and  there 
prevailed  in  society  an  unchnstiao  spirit  which  made  the  discharged 
convict,  though  ever  so  penitent  and  earnestly  desirous  of  leading  a 
better  Ufe,  a  hopeless  outcast  from  the  better  social  life,  and  denied  the 
means  for  procuring  a  livelihooil.  Many  a  i>oor  creature  emerging 
from  his  or  her  cell,  after  imprisonment  for  the  first  time,  filled  with 
hope  and  hi^  resolves,  was  crushed  on  the  thresliold  by  the  im- 
placable heel  of  social  ostracism,  MilUons  of  dollars  were  spent  in 
laudable  efforts  to  better  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  benighted 
people  in  foreign  lands,  but  not  one  dollar  to  help  the  darkened  sooLj 
coming  out  from  prison  walls  aud  eloijuenlly  pleading  for  mercy  amlfl 
help  to  dt>  w«ll  at  our  own  duons-f  .' 

9vh  BaoadM,  widow  gf  Alnandv  Brawn.  A.,  cd  Inxidan ;  Inndtik  «lb  «<  Hiww* 
fUtM,  udHH^mU*,  widow  of  jBiMaCtM^iarldnL  In  18U  Hx.  Ebowii  MwrM-JEUaR 
pMk  dan^tor  at  tha  Um.  Dr.  Oo^  of  I^,  N.  1.,  who^  wiOi  two  mna,  Om^i  Ontat 
nd  Jdin  Orosbr  Brown,  Mmiva  him. 

Hi.  Bniwn  ww  m  mort  aumplKj  man  In  bla  domMtin  aai  woial  ralallw,  and  «< 
Ti^ffc^  pencmal  oluuaotoiiitias.  .nom  tua  cihildhood  ha  waa  a  fluxfrrt  irnrMpftw  irf 
God  fknd  a  lover  of  the  Banctnary.  This  predominaiit  feeling  he  impreBBed  npon  hia 
entire  household.  To  the  deseiving  persoa  or  iDxtitntioa  or  caase  which  commanded 
his  atteotioD  and  his  favor,  he  was  alwnjR  an  abiding  and  mnniSceDt  helper,  luid  in  this 
hlH  children  have  followed  hia  example.  He  «'h3  pciiMi Daily  connecLed  viLti  the  principal 
charitAble  institntions  of  the  city.  The  moDt  severe  domestic  afflictions  tried  hia  faith  and 
llis  fortitude,  bat  thej  never  waveted  for  n  moment,  and  he  passed  throngh  a  long  life 
with  the  serenity  of  a  firm  Christian  l>eliever  nnd  worker,  ever  doing  good  in  the  senice 
of  his  fellow-men  and  of  his  Divine  Master  and  Friend. 

•  Tha  officers  of  the  association  in  1882  were  :  Howard  Potter,  president  ;  R.  B.  Min. 
turn,  treasnrer  ;  John  Bownc,  secretary. 

-f  A  single  example  will  snfBce  to  illnstmte  the  effects  of  this  social  ostracism.  Tha 
incident  occurred  in  Englnnd  many  years  ago.  Two  colle[;e  students  at  Oxford,  a  noble- 
man and  n  commoner,  hired  n  horse  and  gig  and  rode  to  Bristol,  where  they  fonnd  tbem- 
selves  without  money  or  mcHos  to  cooimunicate  with  their  friends.  They  sold  their 
conveyance  and  ntnrtcd  for  the  college,  intending  to  pay  the  owner  so  soon  as  tbej  shonld 
leceive  funds.  They  were  delnyed,  and  on  their  return  were  arrested  for  theft.  The 
rank  of  the  nobleman  shielded  him  from  punishment,  the  commoner  was  transported  to 
the  penal  colony  of  New  South  Wales  for  a  term.  AlTien  it  expired  he  went  to  work 
there,  mnrried.  amassed  a  fortune,  and  became  eminent  in  society.  More  than  for^ 
years  nfier  bis  sentence  lie  went  to  Engtaad  on  business.  Chance  brought  him  into 
coDit  OS  a  witness.     He  was  about  to  step  from  tha  witness  stand  when  one  of  the  law- 
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Wise  and  benevolent-minded  men  and  women  in  New  York  had  long 
commiserated  the  condition  of  discharged  convicts.  Finally  they  took 
action  in  their  behalf.  Late  in  1844  Eleazer  Parmly,  an  eminent 
dentist,  invited  a  few  friends  to  his  house  to  consider  the  matter. 
They  issued  a  circular,  in  response  to  which  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Apollo  Rooms  on  December  Gth,  with  the  lion.  W.  C.  McCoun  in  the 
chair.  Hon.  J .  W.  Edmonds  offered  a  resolution  that  it  Avas  expedient 
to  form  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  prison  dissociation,  and  to  nominate 
suitable  oiiicers  therefor. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  Isaac  T.  Ho]iper,  one  of  the  most  active 
philanthropists  in  the  city,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  Avhich 
were  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  to  sustain  and  encourage  discharged  convicts  who  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  repentance  and  reformation  in  their  endeavors  to  lead  honest  lives,  by 
affording  them  employment  and  guarding  them  against  temptation,  is  demanded  of  us, 
not  only  by  the  interests  of  society,  but  by  every  dictate  of  humanity. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  formation  of  such  a  society  it  would  be  proper  to  have  a  female 
department,  to  be  especially  regardful  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  that  sex." 

An  association  was  formed,  but  it  soon  embraced  the  whole  State  in 
its  organizati(m,  having  a  committee  of  correspondence  in  every 
countv.  It  is  therefore  not  a  city  institution,  tlioutrh  most  of  its  ex- 
ecutive  officers  reside  in  the  metropolis,  and  its  headquarters  are  there. 

Mr.  Hopper  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  membei's  of  the  Prison 
Society,  and  although  then  seventy -four  years  of  age,  he  accepted  and 
performed  the  duties  of  agent  of  the  association  with  great  energy  and 
acceptance,  in  which  he  was  essentially  aided  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Abby  Gibbons.  In  all  the  meetings  in  public  his  voice  Avas  always 
eloquent  and  impressive  in  its  utterances. 

The  formation  of  a  woman's  association  was  a  project  that  more 
deeply  concerned  the  mind  and  heart  of  Mr.  Hopper,  for  he  well  knew 
how  superior  Av^ould  be  women's  work  in  the  enterprise.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  organization  of  the  other  prison  association,  he  formed, 
at  his  own  house,  the  Woman's  Pkison  Association  of  tiik  Crrv  of  New 

yers  said  to  him  in  sharp  tones,  **  Were  you  ever  transported  ?"  The  witness  turned  pale, 
and  with  quivering  lips  replied,  "  Yes,  forty-three  years  ago,  under  circumstances 
which  I  can — " 

**  Never  mind  the  circumstances,  sir,'*  replied  the  lawyer.  **  The  fact  is  all  I  want  to 
know.     I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  this  witness,  my  lord." 

The  witness  left  that  court-room  a  ruined  man.  Society,  which  had  just  courted  him, 
shunned  him.  His  credit  and  business  were  ruined,  and  in  three  months  ho  died 
broken-hearted. 
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York  (yet  in  active  operation),  with  the  same  objects  in  view.  An  act 
of  incorporation  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  in  June  they 
took  a  house,  appointed  matrons,  and  organized  a  committee  of  ladies 
for  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  society.  In  honor  of  the 
founder  the  asylum  was  called  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,  which  name 
it  still  bears. 

The  society  began  its  labors  with  great  zeal  and  vigor,  in  the  face  of 
manv  difficulties,  for  the  salvation  of  unfortunates  of  their  sex,  bv 
giving  them  shelter  when  discharged  from  prison,  by  leading  them  to 
a  better  life,  and  finding  means  for  them  to  gain  an  honest  Uvelihood. 
They  established  a  sewing  department  and  a  school,  and  later  a 
laundry,  and  so  made  the  institution  partially  self-supporting.  They 
visited  the  prisons,  sought  out  those  who  Avere  desirous  of  leading 
better  Uves,  and  offered  them  shelter  and  aid  when  they  should  be  dis- 
charged. At  the  close  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  their  labors  (1876) 
the  society  reported  that  they  had  given  shelter  to  7229  women,  sent 
to  ser\ice  3857,  wliile  others  had  been  employed  by  the  day  or  week  as 
seamstresses  or  in  household  work.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
association  for  1882,  the  numlx^r  admitted  to  the  home  during  the  year 
was  380,  of  whom  219  were  sent  to  service.  Who  can  estimate  the 
vast  benefits  to  societv  of  an  institution  like  this,  which  stood  alone  in 
its  l>enevolent  work  for  manv  vears  ?* 

The  Woman's  Prison  Association  has  never  received  aid  from  the 
State.     The  citv  authorities  have  from  time  to  time  made  small  dona- 

*  An  illnstratinii  has  l)*:M.'n  ^'iven  of  the  siul  (?ffe('ts  of  social  ostracnsm  on  ft  Jischarjijftd 
convict.  Victor  Hul^o.  in  liis  "  Lts  Misrrahlrs,  '  gives,  in  a  i»icture  of  tlie  nieetiufj:  of 
Jean  Vjiljcan  ami  tlic  bishojt.  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  kindness  toward  the  iinfort- 
iinat«  s,  whicli  thi-  ^\<»nlan"s  Prison  Association  exercist-s. 

\'alj«an  stole  a  louf  of  lin  ail  to  ai»j)ease  huni^er,  and  was  sent  to  prison  for  five  years. 
S(  v«ral  times  he  aittenii>ted  to  escape,  and  was  resenti'nced  until  he  had  been  confined 
nineteen  years.  When  he  was  discharj^eil  he  was  j^iven  a  passjiort  tliat  stij^atized  him 
as  a  discliar_,'ed  cmvict,  and  every  h<uiest  man's  dour  was  closeil  against  him  nntil  a  good 
(lid  hish't}),  to  his  gri  at  suri)rise.  gav<'  him  welcome,  food,  and  shelter.  The  bishop's 
siher  ]>late  tfmi»ted  him,  and  he  sK)le  this  treasure  from  his  benefactor  and  fled.  He  was 
captured  an<l  led  into  the  ])resence  of  the  bishop,  when  the  old  pn-late  greeted  him 
kin<lly.  and  said  : 

'•  Ah  I  Valjeaii.  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Hut  T  gave  you  the  candlesticks  too,  which  are 
also  of  silver.      Wliv  did  v<.u  not  take  them  with  the  rest  y" 

Tlu;  bishnp  till  Ti  ]>a(b'  the  ollictrs  to  retire.  fr?r  th«'V  hatl  made  a  mistake,  and  address- 
ing the  tr»Miibling  thief  whih-  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  should«;r,  said  : 

"Jean  Valjean,  //*'/  hri'1}i*r  !  yi»u  no  liuii^er  belon-^  to  evil,  but  to  good.  I  withdraw 
your  soul  from  black  thouu'lits  ami  the  s]>irit  of  }»erdition  and  give  it  to  God.  Never 
fi^rget  that  .vou  are  to  em])loy  this  silver — yioi.r  silver  now — ///  h*rini)in<j  au  hojiefit  man  !" 

Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  the  good  bishop  to  many  a  poor  shivering  soul. 
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tions.  The  society  has  depended  for  support  on  private  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  gifts.  In  1865  the  Home  received  a  legacy  of  $50,000 
from  Mr.  Charles  Burrall,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.* 

There  was  a  wide  field  of  labor  open  to  the  Woman's  Prison  Asso- 
ciation at  near  the  close  of  this  decade,  for  in  the  Tombs  and  in  the 
Penitentiary  of  Blackwell's  Island  there  were,  in  1848,  1040  convicts, 
of  whom  over  400  were  women. 

♦  The  officers  of  the  association  for  1882  were  :  Mrs.  James  S.  Gibbons,  first  direct- 
ress ;  Mrs.  Frederick  Billings,  second  directress  ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Powell,  corresponding 
secretary  ;  Mrs.  William  Evans,  Jr.,  recording  secretary  ;  Mrs.  James  M.  Halstead,  treaa« 
urcr,  and  nineteen  ladies  comprising  an  executive  committee. 


( 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  late  Rev,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
CommanioD,  lamenting  the  n^lect  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal 
»1  Church  to  make  adequate  provision  for  its  sick  poor,  said  to  his  cou- 
1  gregation,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Lake,  in  1846,  that,  with  their  per- 
i"**  mission,  he  would  appropnate  a  portion  of  their  offerings  on  that  day 
^  to  the  beginning  of  a  hospital  that  would  afford  medical  and  surgical 
'>  aid  and  nursing  to  sick  and  disabled  persons;  also  to  provide  them  %vhile 
k!K  in  the  establishment  with  Gospel  ministrations  according  to  the  ritoal 
i;  of  the  Protestant  EpiscojicU  Church  ;  also  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  persons  in  the  art  of  nursing  and  attending  xipon 
^e  sick.     Thirty  dollais  of  the  c<^ectioa  on  that  day  were  laid  asidQ 
for  the  purpose. 

For  three  or  foor  years  nothing  more  was  contemplated  than  a 
parochial  institation,  bnt  when  its  purpose  became  generally  known, 
its  appeals  were  so  generoudy  responded  to  that  the  managers  deter- 
mined to  enlarge  its  sphere.  It  had  received  a  charter  of  incorporation 
in  the  spring  of  1850,  with  the  title  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  man- 
agers asked  for  a  subscription  of  $100,000,  A  meeting  of  EpiscopaUans 
was  held  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  when  a  committee  on  subscrip- 
tions was  ap[K>intcd.  The  desired  sum  was  soon  raised.  Ground  was 
procured  on  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Fifty -fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  streets, 
and  thereon  tlie  comer-stone  of  the  present  buildings  was  laid  in  May, 
1851.  A  further  subscription  of  $100,ih)o  was  obtained.  The  chapel 
was  first  opened  in  May,  1S57,  and  on  Ascension  day  (May  13th), 
1858,  the  hospital  was  de<Iicat«tl  and  opene<l  for  patients. 

So  early  as  1845  some  la^lies  had  associated  themselves  as  a  Church 
Sisterhood,  and  were  formally  organized  as  such  in  1851.  It  was 
simply  an  association  of  Protestant  Christian  women  for  comforting 
the  sick.  No  vows  of  any  kind  bound  the  Sisters  to  their  work  or  to 
each  other,  but  after  a  trial  of  six  months  they  engaged  for  three  years, 
after  wliich  tliey  miglit  renew  the  engagement  or  not  at  their  pleasure. 
On  the  opening  of  the  hospital  the  managers  requested  the  Sistere 
attached  to  the  infirmary  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  to 
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take  charge  of  the  wards.  This  they  did,  and  very  soon  the  charge  of 
the  entire  house  was  committed  to  them,  mider  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  founder.  This  sisterhood,  however,  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  hospital,  both  as  regards  its  organization  and  its  means  of  support. 
A  separate  home  was  provided  for  them.  This  was  done  through  the 
hberahty  of  John  H.  Swift.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Rogers.  So  strong  were  the  prejudices  against  this 
sisterhood,  which  was  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Roman  Catholic 
conventual  life,  that  no  money  could  have  been  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  building  them  a  home.  They  had  established  an  infirmary  with 
fifteen  beds,  in  a  hired  house  near  by,  so  early  as  1854,  and  tliis  was  the 
real  beginning  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  infirmary  was  transferred 
to  St.  Luke's  in  1858. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg,  the  founder  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  was  its  pastor 
and  superintendent,  and  lived  in  the  hospital  as  the  house-father  until 
his  death.* 

The  general  plan  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  building  is  an  oblong  paral- 
lelogram, with  wings  at  each  end.  It  is  three  stories  in  height.  ]S'o 
institution  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  and  equipped  for  its 
work  than   St.  Luke's  Hospital,  f     It  administers  reUef  to  sufferers 

♦  WiUiam  Augnstus  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1700,  and  died  in 
New  York  in  1877.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814,  and  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1817.  From  that  time  until 
1821  he  was  assistant  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia,  under  Bishop  White. 
From  1821  to  1828  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Lancaster,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  establishing  the  first  public  school  in  the  State  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
He  founded  St.  Paul's  School  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  1828,  of  which  he  was  principal  until 
1846,  when  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  the  earliest  free  Ejoiscopal  Church  in  the  city.  He  had  organized  the 
year  before  the  first  Protestant  sisterhood  in  the  United  States,  In  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  an  industrial  Christian  settlement  at  St.  John- 
land,  L.  I.,  not  far  from  New  York,  which  is  still  flourishing  with  most  beneficent  results. 
Liberal  in  his  views,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Christian  union.  He  mingled  prac- 
tical philanthropy  with  earnest  piety  and  devotion.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  the  author 
of  several  popular  hymns—'*  I  would  not  live  alway,"  "  Like  Noah's  Weary  Dove," 
*•  Shout  the  Glad  Tidings,"  and  "  Saviour  who  Thy  Flock  art  Feeding."  His  noblest 
monument  is  the  hospital  which  he  founded. 

t  The  officers  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  1882  were  :  John  H.  Earle,  president  :  James 
M.  Brown  and  Percy  R.  Pyne,  vice  presidents  ;  Gordon  Norrie,  treasurer,  and  George 
Macculloch  Miller,  secretary.  There  are  twenty- five  managers,  besides  six  ex-officio 
managers,  namely  :  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  president  of  each  board  of  the  common 
council,  the  British  Consul,  and  one  warden  and  one  vestryman  of  the  Church  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr.  These  ex-officio  managers  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  land  on  which  the  hospital  was  erected  was,  for  certain  considerations  on  the 
part  of  Trinity  Church,  granted  to  the  Church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  on  the  condition 
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without  digtinotion  of  noe  or  oread,  in  the  loving  spirit  of  the  Churcb 
whidi  oheeiahes  it.  Thetoottotm  ite  maA  '•  Cukitx  kanabk,  aholkm 
ULTABx"  (to  core  the  body,  to  save  the  soul) — declares  its  twofold 
objeet. 

In  188S  there  weoe  tnatod  in  the  ho^ttal  1574  patieBts^  ai  lAom 
1314  were  chuity  ptttients. 

In  1S46  tiie  late  Arcblnabop  Hog^  invited  SigteiB  of  Meroy  to  oome 
frcHu  Ireland  and  establish  a  Hoims  of  Kebot  in  New  Yoik.  Tbay 
otuae,  at^  began  their  work  in  a  small  way  at  a  temporary  plaoe  of 
abode,  Na  18  Washington  Plaoe,  oonflning  their  dntiee  to  visitiiig  the 
lick,  the  pocH-,  and  the  dying,  and  instroctiiig  the  ignturant.  There 
Veie  seven  of  tiiem.  Tl^y  enlarged  their  s^ere  of  aotion,  and  in 
1850  a  residence  for  them  was  bnilt,  aod  they  have  ever  since  carried 
<Hi  the  benevolent  woik  with  efflcienoy  and  wideqwead  Dsefalneas. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  in  1854. 

Another  benevolent  institution — another  organization  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  onder  the  control  of  the  Boman  Cathoha  Chnroh — was  foonded 
in  1S49.  Early  in  that  year  a  r^igiooa  community  of  womm  wag 
fwrned  in  Kew  York,  and  was  incorporated  (January  28,  1&49)  onder 
the  legal  title  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St  Yinoent  de  FaoL  Their 
pattern  and  design  were  similar  institutions  existing  in  Paris  and  Dublin. 
Their  primary  object  was  the  care  of  the  siok  and  the  abandoned 
poor,  administering  to  all  their  wants,  corporeal  and  spiritual,  as  far  as 
possible  ;  to  soothe  them  in  their  sofferiogs,  and  to  comfort  them  in  all 
their  sorrows. 

In  Novemlier,  1840,  these  Sisters  organized  the  Hospital  of  St.  Vin- 
cent I'K  Pai-l,  at  a  three-story  (hvellinjj-house  in  Thirteenth  Street, 
fitted  up  to  acconimixlate  thirty  patients.  Very  soon  patients  flocked 
to  it,  not  only  from  the  city  but  from  adjacent  villages.  The  Sisters 
added  the  adjoining  dwelling  U>  the  establishment,  and  thus  secured 
accommodations  for  seventy  patients.  They  remained  in  this  locahty 
until  ISo'i,  when  they  rented  the  building  they  now  occupy,  Xo.  195 
West  Eleventh  Street,  which  ha*l  been  occupied  by  a  Koman  Cathohc 
Half-Orplian  Asylum. 

The  first  director  of  tfie  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  the 
Rev.  William  Starrs,  Vicar-General  of  the  Church  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  was  the  con.sulting  surgeon  and  physician,  Drs.  W,  II, 
A'an   Unnm  and  Schmiti'.  ^vere  visiting  surgeons,   and  Urs.    William 

that  there  uhould  b«  erected  theieoa  a  bospital  anil  free  chapel  for  British 
That  church  canveyed  the  property  tu  the  corporation  o(  St.  Luke'K  HoHpitul 
ditiotiB  named. 


,^;^<>W. 
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Murray  and  William  Power  were  visiting  physicians.  Dr.  Mott  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  institution,  and  held  the  position  he  first  assumed 
until  his  death,  a  period  of  sixteen  years.* 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  building,  until  now  (1883)  it  has 
accommodations  for  at  least  two  hundred  patients,  having  that  number 
of  beds.  It  also  has  private  rooms  wherein  persons  of  either  sex  tem- 
porarily in  the  city  and  stricken  with  sickness  may  find  accommoda- 
tions. Its  principal  means  of  support  is  the  revenue  derived  from 
paying  patients.  Its  doors  are  open  to  the  afflicted  of  every  creed  and 
country,  the  only  cause  for  exclusion  being  cases  of  violently  contagious 
diseases.  Patients  suffering  from  severe  accidents  may  be  admitted  at 
any  hour  during  the  day  or  night. 

Late  in  this  decade  an  important  institution  of  learning  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Xevv  York  which  has  perfonned  service  of  incalcu- 
lable value  in  the  promotion  of  public  instruction  of  a  higher  order.  It 
is  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  Yokk,  of  which  General  Alexander 
S.  Webb,  LL.  D.,  is  president,  f 

*  Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  August  20,  1785,  and  died 
in  New  York  City  April  20,  I860.  He  gmdiiatcd  in  medicine  at  Columbia  College  in  1806, 
and  afterward  studied  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician. Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in 
Columbia  College,  which  chair  he  filled  with  eminent  ability  until  the  medical  department 
of  that  institution  was  united  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1813,  and 
from  that  time  until  182G,  when,  with  others,  he  founded  the  new  Rutgers  Medical  Col- 
lege. At  its  demise,  four  years  afterward,  ho  became  a  lecturer  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  and  professor  of  surgery  and  relative  anatomy  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  president  for 
many  years. 

Dr.  Mott  became  noted  in  his  early  manhood  for  his  surgery.  So  early  as  1818,  when 
he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  performed  the  bold  surgical  operation  of  placing  a 
ligature  around  an  artery  within  two  inches  of  the  heart,  for  aneurism.  Not  long  after- 
ward he  exsected  the  entire  right  collar-bone  for  a  malignant  disease  of  that  bone,  apply- 
ing forty  ligatures  — the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  operation  that  can  be  performed  on 
the  human  frame.  In  all  branches  of  operative  surgery  he  was  most  skilful  and  success- 
ful. He  was  the  first  surgeon  who  tied  the  primitive  iliac  artery  for  aneurism,  and  the 
first  who  removed  the  lower  jaw  for  necrosis.  He  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  times,  and  amputated  more  than  one  thousand  limbs.  The 
great  English  surgeon,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  said  Dr.  Mott  had  performed  more  of  the  great 
operations  than  any  man,  living  or  dead. 

In  1835  Dr.  Mott  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the 
East.  In  1842  he  published  in  one  volume  an  account  of  this  trip,  entitled,  *'  Travels  in 
Europe  and  the  East."  He  translated  Velpeau's  "  Operative  Surgery,*'  in  four  volumes. 
Dr.  Mott  was  not  a  voluminous  writer.  His  **  Cliniques"  were  reported  by  Dr.  Samuel 
W.  Francis,  now  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

f  Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.D.,  is  a  son  of  General  James  Watson  Webb.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  graduating  in  1855  as  a  lieutenant  of  artil- 
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Early  in  ISiT  a  coinmittee  of  the  board  of  education  recoiumended 
that  body  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  a  law  authorizing  the  fonnd- 
ing  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  of  a  free  college  or  academy  for  the 
benefit  of  pupils  who  had  been  educated  in  the  common  schools.  The 
application  was  made,  and  on  May  7,  184",  the  Legislature  parae<i  an 
act  as  desired,  to  Ihs  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  electors  of  the  cily. 
That  submission  was  made  on  June  9th.  The  reault  was  HI, 41)4  rotes 
in  faror  of  a  free  academy,  to  34011  against  it.  Undfir  that  title  it  was 
incori)orate<L 

A  spacious  building  of  brick,  four  stories  in  height,  a  pe«k«I  nxrf 
with  dormer  n'indows,  and  admirable  internal  arrangements,  vma 
erected  on  Twenty -third  Street,  comer  of  Lexington  Avenue.  It  was 
opened  and  the  firet  cla^a  entered  in  January,  1849,  which  completed 
its  coui-se  in  I^^  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  thousands  of  citi- 
rens  who  had  heretofore  held  aloof  from  all  jniblic  schools  now  sent 
their  children  to  tlieiu.  Very  soon  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect 
three  new  public -schf ml  boildingSj  on  a  new  order  of  structiu^  and 
mndh  greater  in  nze  than  before.  They  vrae  made  to  aceotnmodite 
tvathooaand  «hihlren  in  each. 

■'  The  reqniatCB  for  admifldim  to  tiie  Free  Aaademj-  i*we :  thHt  u 
app&csKoi  mast  be  fonrteen  years  of  age  and  a  reddeait  of  tlw  d^, 
madid  have  attended  the  oommcMi  sedioolB  in  the  oi^  ttrdve  momtbi, 
and  should  pass  a  good  examination  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  Eng'* 
luh  gnunmar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geogmphy,  histmy  of  tim  United 
States,  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  elementary  book- 
keeping. The  pupils  of  the  Free  Academy  had  the  advantages  of 
instruction  of  the  highest  order  in  various  branches  of  learning  appU- 


leiy.  He  served  against  the  Semiaolea  in  Florida  and  on  tbe  froatier,  and  far  four 
jeora  (inai-Hl)  be  was  axsistant  professor  of  mathematicB  at  West  Point.  In  May.  1861. 
he  received  tbe  commtasion  of  captain  in  the  Eleventh  Infantry.  He  had  reached  the 
nak  of  brigndier-general  of  Tolunteers  in  1B63.  At  the  heginning  ot  the  war  he  gaTO 
efficient  aid  in  tbe  defence  of  Fort  Fickenit.  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  battle  of 
Boll  Ran.  in  the  Peninsnla  campaign  of  I8t;2,  and  vas  chief  of  staff  in  the  battles  ot 
Honth  llnantain  and  Antietam.  He  vaa  also  in  tbe  batllo  of  CbanccUorsTille  in  1863. 
He  led  a  bri^iule  in  tbe  battle  of  Gettyabnrg,  where  be  was  woanded.  In  1861  Generd 
\Febb  commanded  a  bri^e  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  where  he  waa  dangetonslj 
wounded.  Betuming  to  the  nervice  early  in  ISliS,  General  Webb  waa  made  General 
Hcade's  chief  of  ataS.  and  held  that  position  nntilthe  rlnae  of  the  war.  In  Jlsrch.  1965, 
he  was  breveted  brigadier-genemi  and  major-general  United  States  Army,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  service  in  December  following. 

In  1863  General  Webb  was  appointed  president  of  the  College  of  tbe  City  of  New  Tort, 
Tinder  bis  management  it  has  attained  a  high  ran^  as  one  of  the  moat  important  semi' 
naries  of  learning  in  the  coantry. 
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cable  to  the  most  important  affairs  in  life,  omitted  altogether  or  not 
practically  taught  in  the  colleges. 

In  the  year  1854  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  endowing  the  Free 
Academy  with  collegiate  powers  and  privileges,  so  far  as  j)ertained  to 
the  conferring  upon  its  graduates  the  usual  coUegiate  degrees  and 
diplomas  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Another  step  forward  was  made  by 
the  institution  in  1866,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  Legislature  changed  the  name  to  that  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  conferred  on  the  institution  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  college  pursuant  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
State,  making  it  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  like  manner  with  other  colleges  of  the  State,  and  making  the 
members  of  the  lx)ard  of  education  ex-offielo  the  trustees  of  the  college. 
Finally  the  Legislature  in  1882  repealed  so  much  of  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  college  as  had  made  one  year's  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  a  requisite  for  admission,  thus  opening  the  college  to 
all  young  men  of  the  city  of  proper  age  and  sufficient  preparation. 
Instruction  is  free,  so  is  tlie  use  of  text-books,  and  there  is  no  expense 
whatever  to  be  borne  by  the  students.  There  is  a  j)ost-graduate  course 
in  engineering,  occu])ying  two  additional  years. 

The  College  of  Xew  York  possesses  about  20,000  volumes  of  selected 
works,  valued  at  $45,000,  and  is  the  re]X)sitory  of  15,400  volumes  for 
issue,  and  1900  not  issued,  valued  at  $13,500.  It  has  a  fine  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  the  scientific  department  is  e(|uipi)ed  with  appa- 
ratus valued  at  about  818,000.  The  value  of  the  buildings  is  estimated 
at  $190,000.  The  institution  is  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
city  of  $140,000. 

The  wise  and  liberal  designs  of  the  sagacious  founders  of  the  Free 
Academy  are  carried  out  in  its  curriculum  and  practices  to-day  more 
broadly,  lil)erally,  and  efficiently  than  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
College  of  Xew  York  exhibits  the  matured  strength  and  puissance  of 
the  young  institution  stiirtcd  on  its  course  thirty -six  years  ago  in  the 
presence  of  Mayor  Ilavemeyer  and  imder  the  care,  government,  and 
management  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  city.* 

*  The  board  of  trustees  for  1882-83  are  :  Stephen  A.  W^alker,  LL.D.,  chairman  ;  Kufas 
G.  Beards) ee,  William  Wood,  LL.D.,  James  Flynn,  Bernard  Amend,  Henry  P.  West, 
Frederick  R.  Coudert,  Gilbert  H.  Crawford,  Isaac  Bell,  Edward  Patterson,  Jacob  H. 
SchifP,  Eugene  Kelly,  Hubbard  G.  Stone,  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  David  Wetmore,  Ferdinand 
Traud,  Frederick  W.  Devoe,  William  Dowd,  William  Belden,  J.  Edward  Simmons,  W.  J. 
Welch,  and  Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.D.  (ex^fficio).  Lawrence  D.  Rierpan,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  is 
.secretary.    Dr.  Webb  is  the  president  of  the  faculty  or  officers  of  instruction  and  govern- 


'^  At  abcnit  13m  tme  ibf  theftitinfling  of  t}io  Free  Acailemy  in  Kew 
TtHk  the  fint  pofaluliing  faoOM  dovotetl  exclusively  to  the  issae  of 
iAooi-feocfa  WM  ertaMWwid  in  that  city,  ami  is  nmr  (1883)  one  of  the 
lidik  eiteniiTC  twtoMAmentB  of  tlm  kin<l  in  the  wurld.  Its  publioi 
flbiu  are  nM  by  the  milHoa^  aad  in  cvt-n-  State  and  Territoiy  in  the 
"Xtviaa,  {n  the  Bcanmkin  of  Oilk;tila.  ami  even  in  f'liina  ami  Japan. 
"B/aiereaaB  is  made  to  tbe  home  <rf  Ivboa,  Wafcaman,  Taylor  A  Co., «! 
Kev  T<»4e  and  Chicago. 

Thii  great  Bcihocd-boat  patdishing  hoose  vas  founded  eaaentiaDy  %' 
Beiuy  Ivison,*  who  retired  tram  biuiiieH  in  Janoaiy,  1S88,  leaTfa^ 
Idi  name  in  the  flim  in  the  person  ol  his  stw,  David  B.  IviaopL  Ba- 
giahfaig  in  a  snail  way  at  No.  199  Broadway,  in  1847,  the  firm  wmt 
ooenj^ee  two  Btoror  in  <me  (758-755)  <hi  Broadway,  and  two  abma  m  one 
(117-119)  in  Btate  Street  Chicago.  Their  oatakjgoe  odntaina  the  titts 
of  caa  hundred  and  eigbty-eeyen  distinct  demmtaiy  boobs  pobUied 
by  them  iot  use  in  schooh. 

init.  niffifii  IrjfmTfrmi  rrrfifimn  mH  rirtrnn  tntnin     Hu  whoUB^b^oCitalMiB 
«M  tm  hmdied  end  ninet^-toiu. 

*  lb.  Itimm  b  »  aaHf  of  OlMgow,  Boofluid,  whara  bs  vu  bum  In  1800.  ^teiMa^ 
nt  MadMnio  adncaticm,  h«  eame  to  thii  eoanti;  in  ttaAy  Ufa  (isa0)k  iMnid  Aa  tariMM> 
U  4  bookaAar  «ith 'WBUui  WtUiaBa  in  Utiek,  M.  T.,  and  at  tha  ^B  a<  twMrtr^TO  iM^n 
that  boiinaaa  on  fala  own  Motmat  in  Aubora,  N.  T..  in  1830.  Huustt  I 
ploddiBft  of  kaeo  jodgment  and  vigorana  phjaieal  Mtnatttntion,  ha  bagan  b 
wtftoni  a  dollar  ot  bit  own,  but  ir—  nuituuaful  C 


Hi.  Itiboii  vas  in  bruiness  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  before  tuIwajtb  and  e 
were  eBtablished.  nnd  he  viKiteil  tlie  city  of  New  Yorli  twice  a  year  for  the  pntpoee  of 
pnrcba^mg  ^od^.  There  he  niaJe  the  nrqnaintanoe  uf  Uark  H.  Newm&n,  e  bookseller 
at  No.  109  Broadway,  nnd  a,  mi)st  fstimnhlc  mna.  He  van  Che  &rst  publisher  vho  anc- 
ceeded  in  mnking  n  connected  and  gradeil  series  of  8chool-books.  yUr.  Tvison  made  hia 
store  a  depuHitory  and  packing-place  for  his  goods  for  several  years.  To  it  be  carried 
hia  parcels,  generally  with  his  own  bands.  In  1846  Mr.  Newman's  hetdth  began  to  fail, 
and  be  snid  to  Mr.  Ivison  : 

"  I  have  noticed  that  yon  are  not  ashanied  to  carry  yont  own  bundles.  Now  I  want 
yon  to  come  and  tuko  part  in  my  busincaa  ;  the  opportunity  ia  a  good  one." 

Mr.  IvisoQ  went  home  and  laid  the  matter  before  his  family  and  friendB.  The  remit 
was  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Newman's  proposal,  and  they  became  bosinesa  partnera,  the 
connection  ending  oldy  with  the  life  of  the  latttr.  seven  yearn  aftornaid.  Mr.  Iviaon 
formed  other  business  connections  afterward,  and  was  always  blessed  in  having  eicellent 
men  as  partners.  To  these  and  the  emplovrs  he  was  like  the  head  of  a  family,  always 
sunny  in  temper.  Indeed,  Ije  was  never  known  to  speak  harshly  to  a  partner  ;  he  waa 
nerer  sned  by  or  sned  any  onn,  and  always  paid  one  hnndred  cents  oa  the  dollar.  In  a 
word  he  was  always  a  model  business  man. 

Mr.  Ivison  has  been  twice  married—firat  to  Hiss  Sarah  R.  BrinckerhoS,  and  seeood  to 
Usa  Harriet  E.  Seymour— and  has  been  blessed  with  sii  children.  He  spends  a  greater 
poitioQ  ot  the  year  at  his  beantifQl  conntry.Beat  at  Stockbridge,  Haas.,  where  he  is  snr* 
nnuUted  b;  a  ohanaiag  domeatia  and  locial  eirele. 
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A  few  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Academy  in  New 
Toi'k — a  peoj^le's  college — Bishop  Hughes  had  planted  the  seed  of  the 
famous  Roman  CathoUc  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham,  now  within  the 
city  limits.  lie  saw  and  was  pleased  with  an  estate  known  as  Rose 
llill,  on  which  were  an  unfinished  stone  house  and  an  old  wooden  farm- 
house. Behind  these  was  a  ])roductive  farm,  and  through  a  wood  back 
of  that  flowed  the  little  river  Bronx.  In  front  of  the  houses  was  a 
beautifid  slope  of  nearly  twenty  acrei>,  fringed  with  elms.  The  bishop 
bargained  for  the  estate.  Tlie  price  was  $30,000,  and  to  fit  the  build- 
ings for  students  would  cost  $10,000  more.  lie  had  not  a  dollar  of  the 
purchase  money,  but  ho  knew  his  constituency  and  had  strong  faith  in 
their  zeal.  lie  was  not  disapjwinted.  The  money  was  soon  raised  by 
subscriptions,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  loans. 

The  college  was  opened  in  the  stone  building  in  Juno,  1841,  with 
the  Rev.  John  McCloskoy  (now  cardinal)  as  president.  A  large  building, 
the  fii'st  of  the  structui*es  which  now  constitute  the  college  edifices,  and 
the  church  were  begun  in  1845.  The  l)uildings  of  the  college  are  not 
yet  completed  on  the  extensive  scale  contemplated,  but  even  now 
present  an  elegant  and  im|)osing  ap])earance.* 

Only  two  clubs  besides  the  (.entury  and  two  scientific  associations 
were  formed  in  Kew  York  during  the  second  decade.  The  clubs  were 
the  New  Yc^rk  Yacht  and  the  Americus  clubs.  Both  ap])ear  conspicu- 
ous in  the  social  history  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  both  are  still  in 
existence.  The  scientific  associations  are  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  and  tlie  American  Numismatic  and  Archaaologicid  Society. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Clvu  was  formed  in  1S44.  On  the  30th  of 
July  the  following  gentlemen  mot  on  board  the  scluKmer  Gimordek  for 
the  purj)ose  :  John  C.  Stevens,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  Wilham  Edgar,  John 
0.  Jay,  (Tcorge  L.  Schuyler,  Ix)uis  A.  P.  Depau,  Ge<jrge  B.  RoUins, 
James  M.  Waterbury,  and  James  Rogers.  The  club  was  organized 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  its  officers,  at  a  meeting  at 
Windust's,  (m  March  17,  1845  :  John  C.  Stevens,  commodore  ;  Ham- 
ilton Wilkes,  vice-commodore  ;  George  B.  Rollins,  corresponding 
secretarj'^  ;  John  C.  Jay,  reconling  secretary,  and  William  Edgar, 
treasurer. 

The  first  regular  regatta  in  the  United  States  took  phice  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1845,  in  which  the  following  yachts  participate<l  :   Cygnet^  45 


*  The  officers  in  1882-83  were  :  Eev.  Patrick  F.  Dealey,  president  ;  Rev.  Patrick  A. 
Halpin,  vice-president ;  Rev.  Nicholas  Hanrahan,  treasurer.  There  are  ten  professors 
and  fourteen  teachers.  All  of  the  former  and  most  of  the  latter  belong  to  the  order  of 
Jesnita. 


•  Men  d  waatth  and  Unra  bmnag  m  tort*- : 
mat  then,  as  mw,  Minmout  in  Hie  iStf  of  Kav  Yoriii  aadi  A».4U) 
itnig^ed  Cw  piqiiikri^  a  long  time  befen  it  won  tiw  pte.~  Ito 
iwnli  were  modek  nt  elegant  naval  arahitaotnee^  and  attamtad-tttf 
Mtioea<  pobKo  mep^  and  in  1848  CoiyeM  iaateDotod  the  tkauAmj  i£ 
the  KaT7  to  pHBit  theas  Teaala  to  be  Ikxoied  in  tennaaDowiagllMn. 
to  Ftooaad  from  port  to  port,  pnrrided  they  Jioald  aoitwyt  gandi 
andpaMengemforpay.  The  Secaqtaiy  waa  aho  iailwiiad  to  pwawfteL 
tbeeoknofthefli^aadsignakat  tlie7Babt&efc,:wUi!fcia  UMdU 
not  nuKdi  exoaed  a  dceeiL  Teaaek. 

B  waa  wrenl  yeazB  baf  we  thengattasattnotedmDehpnblieattea-r 
tton.  Finally  repixten  el  iba  newqiapcn  mads  thaae  oeeawais  wtth; 
jaeti  for  quite  long  and  attzaotiTe  notioea,  and  at  lo^lli  the  roffttaa 
lieoame  very  pc^mlar,  and  have  remained  so. 

7h0  most  nobdde  event  in  the  histcay  of  the  Kew  Yodc  Tadii  Ohb 
oecnrred  in  1887,  when  an  ocean  laoe  took- plaoo  between  Aiaeieanli 
cf  the  fleet — namdy,  the  Mmrietta,  belonging  to  James  Gonloii 
Bennett,  Jr.  (who  entered  the  clnb  tea  years  befora,  when  he  waa  ft. 
hd)  ;  the  VegtOy  owned  by  Pierre  LcniUard,  and  the  .FUttamf^  be- 
longing to  Geoi^  Osgood.  They  were  sailed  by  their  respective 
owners.  Tlicy  crossed  Uie  Atlantic  in  the  race.  The  Henriiftta  was 
tlie  winner,  making  Bennett  famous  in  two  hemispheres.  Prophets  of 
e^il  ha^l  pre<iicte<l  that  these  comparatively  tiny  craft  would  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  instead  uf  sailing  to  tlie  coast  of  England. 

llr,  Bennett  was  beaten  in  a  similar  race  in  1S70,  His  vessel  was 
the  Da7t>ithi<»,  and  his  coraytetitor  was  ifr.  Ashbun',  of  the  Royal 
London  Club,  ilr,  Bennett,  for  certain  reasons,  took  the  longer  roate, 
and  outsailed  his  competitor  by  several  hun<lred  miles,  it  is  said,  bat 
Mr.  Ashbury  first  passed  tlie  stake-boat  and  won  the  race.  At  one 
time  the  racers  were  three  hundred  miles  ajiart. 

The  association  became  jxissessor  of  a  handsome  club-house  at 
Clifton,  Statcn  Island,  in  1SC8,  where  it  has  a  restaurant  and  btlliard- 

The  Xow  York  Vacht  C'luli  is  the  (tioneer  of  yachting  in  Ameiica, 
and  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  notable  achievements  of  American  yachts 
have  been  ^lerformed  under  its  auspices  and  by  the  yachts  of  the  cloh. 
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In  1855  Commodore  Stevens  resigned  because  of  ill-health,  old  ago,  and 
the  wear  of  service  for  more  than  half  a  century\  So  early  as  1802  he 
was  the  builder,  captain,  cook,  and  ''  all  hands"  of  the  little  yacht 
Diver  ;  he  ended  as  commodore  of  a  fleet  whose  fljigship,  the  Maria^ 
carried  her  j)ennant  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  since  its 
organization  is  about  1800,  and  the  list  of  members  in  1888  numbered 
350.     The  fleet  numbers  about  13()  vessels,  steam  and  sail.* 

Quite  different  has  been  the  history  of  the  other  famous  clul:),  the 
Amerk  cs.  It  was  organized  in  1849  for  a  purj^ose  similar  to  that  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  It  finally  became  more  of  a  social,  con- 
vivial,  and  j)olitical  club,  swaying,  at  one  time,  vast  influence  in  the 
politics  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  and  of  the  State.  It  was  modelled 
after  the  old  English  clubs,  and  souglit  its  enjoyments  chiefly  in 
summer.  The  members  finally  fixed  tlieir  head(iuartcrs  at  Indian 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  where  in  time  a  mag- 
nificent club-house  was  built.  There  they  held  their  annual  camps 
from  July  imtil  September. 

The  Americus  Club  owned  all  the  vessels  of  its  fleet  in  common  ; 
none  were  owned  by  individuals.  At  one  time  it  possessed  many  sail- 
ing vessels  and  several  steamboats.  Tlie  latter  were  emj)loyed  in  con- 
veying membei's  and  guests  between  Xew  York  and  tlie  camping- 
ground.  In  the  winter  the  club  gave  a  ball  or  two  in  the  city,  but 
found  their  cliief  fraternal  enjoyment  at  tlie  meetings  of  the  Blossom 
Club,  fonned  in  18<U,  and  c()miK)se(l  of  congenial  spirits. 

The  Americus  Club  was  at  the  cubnination  of  its  glory  in  1870-71, 
when  WiUiam  ]\[.  Tweed,  the  notorious  plunderer  of  the  city  tretisury, 
was  its  president  and  trciisurer.  It  Wiis  at  that  time  the  mjignificent 
club-house  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  and  which  was  by  fai*  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  constructed  of  wood,  in 
Gothic  style.  The  grand  parlor  w^is  72  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide, 
and  the  recei)tion-room,  known  as  the  Tweed  Room,  was  gorgeously 
furnished. 

The  entertainments  at  the  club-house  were  on  a  scale  of  princely 
munificence.  The  cost  of  such  entertainments  was  not  less  than 
$40,000  a  season.  Some  called  the  club-house  '*  Ilotel  de  Tweed." 
The  average  number  of  guests  each  day — '^  elegant  loungers,"  pohti- 

♦  The  officers  for  1883  were  :  James  D.  Smith,  commodore  ;  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  vice- 
commodore  ;  £.  M.  Brown,  rear-commodore. 
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cians  iLnil  retainers — was  one  han<lred  and  Hfty,  all  partaking  grattu- 
touxlj  (>f  tlio  hospitalities  of  the  cluli. 

But  therw  sot>n  "  came  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,"  Tbo  Twee<l  Ring, 
tu)  called,  vras  l>rokt>n  int^i  fragnieots  and  s<^ttett4l  in  dishonomble 
exile.  "  To  disciifut  the  Atnfiricua, "  says  Mr.  Fairfield,  "  is  to  discus 
William  il.  Tweed,  aociaJly  antl  potitically.  Jin  iitade  the  oi;gunizatton 
what  it  wae  in  the  davB  of  its  pmeperity,  when  governors,  mayors, 
U-gisLitors  for  the  whole  i^late  of  New  York,  wore  ele<,*ted  at  Indian 
Harbor.     "^Vhen  he  fell,  it  fell."  • 

The  AuKiiicAs  ETiiNuuKiieAL  Sot-iery  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork  in  1 HH,  and  this  city  is  its  jwrmanent  heiwltiuarters.  Its  founders 
were  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Russell  Bartlelt,  George  Folsora,  Alexander 
I,  Cotheal,  the  Rev,  Fnmcis  L,  Ilawks,  Theodore  Dwighl.  the  Rev. 
Eilwanl  Robinson,  Charles  Welford,  Dr.  William  W.  Turner,  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  Alexander  W,  Bra/lford,  John  L.  Stephens,  and 
Frederick  Cathenvood.  Tlie  two  gentlemen  last  fiamed  had  just  com- 
pleted their  second  exploration  in  Central  America.  Their  explora- 
tions suggestod  the  society. 

Mr.  CJallatin  w<i3  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  society,  and 
coiitiuued  in  tliat  office  until  his  death  in  l.S4!4.  Mr.  Alexander  I. 
Cotheal  wa.**  its  president  in  1SS3.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne  has  been  its 
secretary  .'ind  lihnirian  for  several  years. 

A  kindrt'd  siasooiatinn  is  the  Araericun  Ntiniismatie  and  Archjetdogi-  j 
cal  Society,  founded  in  1858  and  inoorporated  in  May,  Idt^.f  The 
prime  objects  of  the  society  are  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  numis- 
matology, the  ])romotion  of  the  study  of  American  archaeology,  and  the 
collection  of  coins  and  medals  and  s])ecimens  of  arcliaic  remains.  The 
society  lias  ha<l  a  steady  and  healthful  growth  from  the  beginning. 
That  growth  has  l)een  rapid  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  society  is 
assuming,  in  the  character  and  number  of  its  membership,  its  rightful 
place  among  the  most  honored  scientific  associations  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  very  important  institutions  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 

•  "  The  Clnbs  of  New  Yori,"  bv  Fmncis  Gerry  Fairfield,  p.  210. 

+  ThefonndersirereEdwardGroh.JaiueH  Oliver.  Dr.  iRunc  H.  Gibbs.  Henrj  Whitmore, 
James  D.  Fosketti,  Alfred  Bon^htoD,  Ezra  Hill,  August naB.  Sage,  AsberD.  AtbiDsoo,  M.D., 
John  Cooper  Vail.  W.  H.  Jloi^n.  Thomas  Dann  ED«Iish,  M.D.,  LL.U.,  and  Tieophilns 
W.  Lawrence.  The  corporators  were  Frank  H.  Norton,  Isaac  J.  Greenwood,  Jofan 
Hannah,  James  Oliver,  F.  Augustus  Wood,  Frank  Leathe,  Edward  Groh,  Daniel  Farigb, 
Jr.,  and  William  Wood  Sejmonr.  The  officers  tor  1883  were  :  Daniel  Parish,  president  : 
Bobert  Hewitt.  Jr..  A.  C.  Zabriskie,  and  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  vice-presiileiita  ;  Witljain 
Poillon,  aecretar;  ;  Benjamio  Belts,  treasarer ;  Bichard  Hoe  Lawrence,  libianail  i 
Charles  H.  Wright,  coiUor.      , 
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trading  classes  is  the  Mercantile  Agency.  With  the  rise  of  the  credit 
system  as  applied  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  merchandise,  it  eariy 
became  evident  that  in  order  to  gain  infonnation  regarding  the  business 
standing  of  dealers  at  points  remote  from  the  great  centres  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  division  of  labor  still  further.  It  was  seen  tliat 
one  man  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  looking  after  the  stand- 
ing of  dealers  could  accomplish  more  with  greater  economy  and  thor- 
oughness than  was  possible  for  any  number  of  merchants  to  do  each  for 
himself. 

The  panic  of  1S37  resulted  in  the  shattering  of  the  credit  system, 
and  the  need  of  a  mercantile  agency  such  as  had  been  established  in 
England  was  pressingly  felt.  The  underlying  principle  of  such  an 
agency  may  be  expressed  in  five  words— to  promote  and  protect  trade. 
By  its  admirable  machinery  it  obtains  marvellously  correct  information 
of  the  status  of  business  men  everywhere,  and  imparts  this  information 
to  all  proper  inquirei's.  By  this  means  the  healthiness  of  the  credit 
system  is  promoted,  and  protection  against  fraud  and  loss  is  afforded. 

In  resixmse  to  this  new  demand,  the  work  of  ])rocuring  infonnation 
as  to  the  standing  of  dealers  came  to  be  a  distinct  business,  and  in  the 
United  States  alone  has  the  mercantile  agency  reached  a  full  develop- 
ment, consecjuent  upon  the  wide  extent  of  the  country.  Lewis  Tappan, 
of  New  York,  was  the  first  man  who  carried  this  idea  into  ])racfcice. 
His  experience  as  a  dispenser  of  credits  in  the  house  of  Arthur  Tappan 
&  Co.,  silk  merchants,  did  much  to  fit  him  with  information  concerning 
the  status  of  merchants  far  and  near.  He  established  a  mercantile 
agency  in  1841,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  business. 

In  the  course  of  time  Mr.  Tappan  associated  with  himself  in  the 
business,  as  a  partner,  Benjamin  Douglass,  a  most  energetic  and 
sagacious  man,  and  a  few  years  later  Robert  G.  Dun  entered  the  firm, 
first  as  a  clerk  and  then  as  a  partner,  giving  it  great  additional 
strength.  The  business  and  power  of  this  agency,  working  for  good 
in  the  mercantile  world,  was  rapidly  developed  into  vast  proportions. 
The  house  of  Tappan  &  Douglass  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Robert  G. 
Dun  &  Co.  This  house  is  still  favored  with  the  controUing  wisdom, 
skill,  and  high  personal  character  of  Mr.  Dun,*  who  has  been  at  its 
heiul  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

*  Robert  Graham  Dun  is  a  native  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  he  was  bom  in  1826.  He 
is  of  Scotch  descent.  His  education  was  as  liberal  as  the  locality  in  which  his  youth  was 
spent  could  afford.  He  was  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  a  general  store.  About  1851  he 
went  to  New  York  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  agency  of  Tappan  &  Douglass,  to 
the  latter  of  whom  he  was  related.    Very  soon  Mr.  Dun's  ability  and  influence  in  the 


.-.Several  yeiira  after  5Ir.  Tappan  established  his  mercantile  ap^ncy, 
^Bbo  ^t.  Dniiistreet,  jl  lawyer  iff  Cincinnati,  i-aum  l'>  Xi-w  Ynrk,  and 

llpiuom-OjMiogluqgTthe.hnwiiBift  1^  aihoat, 

^  ita  Eepcict»  vficer  i«  coiqptti«(iT«ly  few  jtm  Bga^ixtrnftmA  is  ft 
Qiroiiluibert«(tbieQorloorp«gM.  .Tbeae  npoctB  is  1888  ooM^iBd:* 
^nok  of  .over  aerentoea  luudi^d  F08*">-  ^of*^  «lli«  tba  aitoMMu— h 
ef  this  agBOfif,  JCr.  Brfutatreet  .admitted  hjs  aoq  .to  wl  intorart  «  ik> 
The  dder  ifoackitreet  died  in  1863.  In  1876  the  bnsineeB  was  ineotpa* 
ntod,ajkL  aoon  After  vaid  Charies  F.  Caarit  WM  caOed  to  liie  pKOBdoBf^. 
«f  the  B0W  arguaxatiaik,  which  poation  faa  yi-t  lield  in  Iss;).  The 
company  occi^ies  q)fUii0D8  ^wrtmentB  oa  Broiidway,  neai-  Cbamlters 
Street 

■Siln  <a  tlw  eoneam  vna  telt  and  itnopiiaeA.  and  in  1»<&1.  on  the  saoceaaion  of 
SlD(M|^Mi  ACa.  to  Aa  ^opiiafaMah^  ha  baoiHa  m  manber  of  tho  finu.  Oa  the  relire- 
qMBti)<lb.Da^^l^fBl86»tlw«mBaiMl>WHHB.a.  Dun  A  Co..  and  t»  r«ii&ini. 

Daring  Iba  p«iod  txtaa  ISW  vntfl-WHr,  ttw  sngn^of  the  bnalDcsH  hits  beva  most 
HnariuUa.  It  liaa  kapt  paoa  with  Uw  grawtb  of  Om  ttade  of  the  connti?.  There  is  nn 
•f^  In  tta  BapnbUo  ol  any  Impastanoa  In  iriddt  a  bmiudi  cstabliahnietit  of  Dim  &  Co.'s 
«giB<7  mv  not  be  Coond,  mkI  arwjwhan  MOMad  in  by  thti  beat  mercbants  and 
laakan.  31un  ta  no  hmnM  ao  nonota  ••  aot  to  tBmiih  scniroes  of  infonnBtion,  or  from 
^lieb  to  dtalra  gnidanoa  as  to  wbon  it  la  Mfa  to  boat  t»  vine  to  nvniil. 

Acta  giTanto  th««Titw«anpamias  tbe  opeiaticHM  of  tlu'Ij>>:i->  <,'.  K.  0  Diin  .t  Co. 
•wPI  ffliiatwta tha Taat ineroaao taA  taHaat  of  tha metcaniDt^  :i.>  ^  v )  :,.|!i  --  It  i^stxieil 
tltat  tlis  pabmaga  of  this  tamoiia  honae  baa  grown  tn«a  a  aabaciiption  of  leaa  than  lOM 
tai  ISSa  to  90.000  in  18S3,  and  tha  nine  of  ita  aerrioea  ara  so  appraotatod  that  iodiridnal 
firms  pa.v  from  SlOO  to  $5000  a  year.  Tho  Utter  amonnt  ia  paid  by  flrmH  having  enor- 
mons  business,  aai]  Inrg^ly  dependent  for  gnidance  in  their  transactions  upon  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  this  ai:;ency.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  namei  reported  by  the 
a((encv,  ioKerted  in  a  book  and  published  four  times  a  year,  "  in  aolid  column  of  agate 
type  would  measure  over  a  mile  nnd  a  half."  Also  that  the  postal  acoount  has  hitherto 
averaged  $100,000  a  year,  the  telej^ph  account  MO.OOO  to  £50,000  a  year,  and  the 
number  of  employes  and  correspondents  directly  engaged  in  contributing  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  reports  is  not  les.i  than  25,000.  Also  that  the  inciniries  of  a  single  day 
answered  by  mail  or  telegraph  are  freiinently  not  less  than  10,000.  These  facts  show 
how  powerful  is  this  institution  in  the  basiness  world.  They  tell  also  of  a  master  mind 
controlling  this  vast  machinery.  It  is  accomplished  by  a  man  of  method  and  great 
executive  ability  continually  eiercising  the  virtues  of  patience,  right-doing,  fidelity  to 
engsgements,  strict  integrity,  persistence,  and  frankness  and  manliness  in  all  things. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  city  of  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tliircl  Decade 
(1850-1860)  had  a  population  of  515,547,  an  increase  of  about 
200,0(»0  in  ten  years.  The  population  hiul  considerably  more  than 
doubled  in  twenty  years. 

The  compact  part  of  the  city  htul  greatly  extended  northward  in  the 
space  of  ten  yeai*s,  the  buildings  being  ])retty  closely  jxacked  as  far 
north  as  Thirty-fourth  Street,  or  thr(?e  and  three  (piaiter  miles  from  the 
Battery.  The  old  country  road  that  ])assed  over  Afurmy  Hill  from 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twentv-ninth  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fortieth 
Street  was  not  yet  closed.  The  writer  remembere  walking  up  that 
road  in  1845  with  some  friends  from  tlie  countrv,  to  show  them  the 
distributing  reservoir  at  Fortieth  Street  (thc^i  the  ''  lion''  of  the  city), 
and  picking  blackbcM-rii^s  growing  by  tlui  side  of  the  highway  at  about 
the  intei*secti(m  of  (})resent)  Thiily-fifth  StiH^et  and  Madison  Avenue. 
Nearly  opposite'  the  reservoii*  was  a  small  country  house  built  of  wooil, 
painted  yellow,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  shnibbery,  where  ice- 
cream and  other  rc^freshments  were  furnislied  to  visitoi^s  of  the  reser- 
voir. A  little  farther  south,  (m  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Avenue,  stood 
the  grand  house  of  W.  Coventry  Waddell,  solitary  and  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  fields,  and  attracting  much  attention  because  of  its  i)ecuUar 
style  of  architecture. 

In  lS5i)  constant  communication  was  kept  u[)  Ix^tween  the  business 
porticm  of  the  city  and  its  picturesque  suburbs  by  st(*^im  ferry-bojits, 
over  four  humh'ed  onmibuses,  and  the  citv  section  of  the  New  York 
and  Harlem  Railroad,  which  extended  to  the  City  Hall  Park.  One 
line  of  onmibuses  took  passengers  to  near  the  Astoria  Ferry  on  the? 
East  Itiver,  and  another  to  Bloomingdale  and  ilaidiattanville  on  tlie 
Huds(m  Itiver.  I>l(K)mingdale  was  then  ji  ])leitsiint  litthi  village  alH)ut 
five  miles  from  th(»  Citv  Hall,  and  Manhattanville  was  two  miles 
farther  nortli.  East  from  J>l(K)mingdale,  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
was  the  vilhige  of  Yorkville,  and  near  it  was  the  n^ceiving  reservoir  of 
the  Cix:>ton  water-works,  in  the  midst  of  a  rough,  sjxirsely  })opulated 
region. 


fflSTOBT  OF  ITEW  TOHK  CITT. 

At  this  period  the  railways  of  the  conntry  had  greatly  maltiplied 

■rfuid  ex[>andc(],  and  were  then  tmrerEdng  about  20,000  miles  in  various 

I  directions,  opening  va^t  tracts  of  isolated  regions  to  the  inflaenoe  of 

Of  theee  roads  there  were  great  lines  converging  to  New  Todt 

y,  Thidi  w««  either  constructed  or  were  rapidly  a-building.     These 

(  the  New  York  and  Xew  Haven  Railroad,  then  recently  opened 

1  uniting  with  the  New  England  railways  ;  the  Kuilson  River  and 

Sarlem  railroads,  not  yet  extended  to  Alljany,  which  was  their  final 

K^iestination,  there  to  connect  with  the  Central  iiailroad  penetrating  the 

There  was  also  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railnsid,  completed 

»  Port  Jer\-is,  and  beyond  which  would  tap  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsyl- 

FfVBnia  and  touch  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie  ;  also  the  Pennsylvania,  the 

mden  and  Amboy,  and  the  Somerville  and  Easton  railroads,  all  cross- 

f  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

These  railroads  were  already  pouring  immense  wealth  into  the  lap  of 

}  great  city  on  Manhattan  Idand,  increasing  enormeusly  its  trade 

ud  commerce  and  sodal  advancement.     In  the  coarse  of  this  decade 

[  population  wa^  increased  nearly  300,000.     At  the  middle  of  the 

Wi'JSecade  (ISaS)  it  had  reached  nearly  680,000.     Ita  for^gn  commeroe 

'^.  '-'liad  amazingly  increased.     The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 

tf  the  (Ustrict  to  and  &om  foreign  countries,  which  was  a  little  more 

than  $114,000,000  in  1841,  amounted  in  1851  to  $260,000,000.     At  tile 

middle  of  this  decade  it  amounted  to  $323,000,000. 

In  1850  there  were  numerous  steamboats  plying  between  New  To* 
and  other  places  in  all  directions,  and  lines  of  ocean  steamships  con- 
necting New  York  with  many  forei^  ports  by  a  sti-ong  social  and 
commercial  tie.  Steamboats  ascended  the  IIucLson  to  the  head  of  tide- 
water and  interme<liate  places,  went  eastward  as  far  as  Fall  River  and 
to  all  the  intermetliate  New  EngLind  jtorts  ;  also  to  points  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast  and  into  the  Delaware  River.  At  the  same  time  squad- 
rons of  sailing  vessels,  barges,  and  canal-boats  were  thronging  in  the 
slips  of  the  city,  and  beside  its  wharves  were  forests  of  masts  and  spars 
of  vessels  of  every  kind  and  nationality  intent  on  trade  of  everj'  con- 
ceival»le  variety.  The  harbor  meanwhile  was  alive  with  water-craft, 
and  there  was  a  continual  eltb  and  flow  of  a  ti<le  of  vessels  at  the  strait 
known  as  the  Narrows,  l>etwcen  Long  and  Staten  islands,  the  open 
gate  between  the  harbor  and  the  ocean,  eight  miles  south  of  the  city. 
This  strait  is  guartled  by  fortifications  on  each  side  and  a  fort  (Lafay- 
ette) in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  while  "  watch  and  wanl  "  is  kept 
over  the  hariwr  within  by  fortifications  on  three  islan<ls— Govemor's, 
Ellis's,  and  Bedloe's.      The   harbor  is  twenty-five  miles   in  circom- 
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f erence.  Entrance  to  it  by  way  of  the  East  Kiver  is  also  guarded  by 
fortifications. 

With  its  wonderful  growth  and  increase  of  business  the  city  had 
furnished  ample  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  by  means  of  water- 
craft.  In  1850  it  possessed  rme  liundred  and  thirteen  piers— fifty-eight 
on  the  East  River  and  fifty-live  on  the  Hudson  Iliver.  Tlie  piers  and 
shipping  on  the  two  rivers  arc  separated  by  the  long  stretch  of  the  Bat- 
tery, at  the  southern  end  of  the  city  and  the  island.  To  accommodate 
the  rapidly  augmenting  ])oi)uhition,  UUS  buildings  were  erected  in  the 
city  in  1841).  That  was  1100  more  than  in  1839.  The  largest  number 
of  buildings  erected  in  one  year  previous  to  that  time  was  in  183G,  the 
j^ear  after  the  great  fire,  when  1882  buildings  were  ])ut  up,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  in  the  '"  burnt  district." 

In  1850  the  city  possessed  fifteen  jmblic  markets  for  the  distribution 
of  food  among  the  inha])itants,  besides  jilmost  innumeral)le  private 
''stalls"  all  over  the  city.  Those  markets  were  :  the  Catharine,  at 
Catharine  Shp,  foot  of  Catharine  Street,  founded  in  lT8r>  ;  Wjisbington, 
in  Washington  Street,  between  Vesey  and  Fulton  streets  ;  Gouverneur, 
comer  of  Cxouverncur  and  Water  streets,  East  Iliver,  aii<l  (rreenwich, 
comer  of  Cliristoi)lier  and  West  streets,  all  founded  in  1812  ;  Centre, 
in  Centre  Street,  between  Grand  and  Broome  streets,  1817  ;  Essex,  in 
Grand,  between  Essex  and  Ludlow  streets,  1818  ;  Fulton,  at  tlie  foot 
of  Fulton  Street,  East  Iliver,  and  Franklin,  at  Old  Slip,  East  Eiver, 
1821  ;  Clinton,  ])etween  Washington,  West,  Sj)ring,  and  Canal  streets, 
and  Manlmttan,  in  Houston,  corner  of  Fii*st  Street,  1821  ;  Chelsea,  on 
Ninth  Avenue,  at  Eighteenth  Street  ;  Tompkins,  on  Third  Avenue, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  founded  in  1828  ;  Jeffers(m,  on 
Sixth  Avenue,  corner  of  Greenwich  Avenue,  1832  ;  Union,  junction  of 
Houston  [ind  Second  streets,  183<)  ;  and  ilonroe,  junction  of  Monroe 
and  Grand  streets,  established  in  l83t).* 

By  means  of  the  combined  agencies  of  railroads,  steamboats,  the 
canal,    express    companies,    and    the   electro-nuignetic    telegraph — all 

*  For  a  minute  and  most  interesting  history  of  the  public  murkets  of  the  city  down  to 
1860,  see  "  The  Market  Book,"  by  Thomas  F.  Devoe,  now  (1883)  and  for  many  yourH  th(> 
superintendent  of  markets.  Mr.  Devoe  was  born  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  iHll.  In  181,^ 
his  father  removed  to  New  York  City.  After  receiving  a  common-school  education  ho 
was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher,  and  for  manj'  years  he  was  a  leading  business  man  ot  Ntnv 
York  in  that  line,  beginning  for  himself  in  1833.  Fond  of  the  militjiry  profession,  ht* 
became  colonel  of  one  of  the  New  York  City  regiments.  During  the  Civil  War  hv  was  :iu 
earnest  supporter  of  the  government  in  every  way  in  his  power.  Colonel  Dovoos 
**  Market  Book"  will  over  rank  among  the  most  important  litcirarj^  contributions  to  the 
social  history  of  Now  Y'ork  City. 
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leoent  prodacts  of  resUeaB  enterprise— tiie  inland  trade  of  the  oitj  of 
TSew  Tork  had  enormooslj  increased  in  1850,  at  which  time  it  was 
estimated  the  expresses  travelled  20,000  miles  daily  in  disduu^  of 
otders.  The  telegraph,  speaking  from  distant  villages  and  cities, 
ordered  goods  which  were  swiftly  carried  by  express,  steamboat,  or 
railroad  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  The  merchant  of  Cincinnati 
who,  before  these  facilities  existed,  consumed  many  weeks  in  travelling 
to  and  from  New  Yoik  twice  a  year  for  the  porohase  of  goods,  could 
now  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  without  the  fatigues  of  a 
long  journey.  With  equal  facilities  the  products  of  the  great  West 
were  brought  to  the  seaboard  for  consumption  there  or  for  eiq>ortati<m 
beyond  the  seas,  and  so  the  West  was  enriched  and  became  a  more 
valuable  customer  to  New  York. 

With  these  new  conditions  the  methods  of  trade  in  New  York  were 
changed.  Formerly  the  dry-goods  merchant,  for  example,  kept  a  full 
assortment  of  goods  in  that  line,  and  it  required  much  business  tact  to 
keep  each  line  fulL  In  the  third  decade  the  change  alluded  to  began. 
One  luNise  was  engaged  in  trade  in  woollens  exclusively,  another  in 
cottons,  another  in  silks,  and  another  in  fancy  goods,  lliere  speedily 
appeared  another  subdivMon  of  the  dry-goods  busme».  For  example, 
one  merohant  dealing  in  woollens  kept  only  tailors'  goods,  another 
goods  for  women's  wear  ;  in  cotton,  one  confined  himself  to  prints, 
another  to  white  goods  ;  and  in  silks,  one  dealt  only  in  piece  goods,  and 
another  in  ribbons  and  smaller  articles.  Then  came  a  more  minute 
sulxlivision — a  dealer  in  liosiory,  a  dealer  in  lace,  in  ixx'kethandker- 
cliiefs,  and  shawls.  And  such  is  the  state  of  tiiuh*  in  New  York  to-<lay. 
In  trade  and  in  the  ])rr)fessions  sjK^cialties  aiv  the  ortler  of  the  ilay. 

At  this  iKn*i<Kl  (lN'»n)  Xew  York  City  had  l>econie  a  largely  manu- 
facturing town.  Almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  and  manufjicturing 
in<lustry  had  its  active  ri^])resentatives  tliere.  Acconling  to  the  census 
of  Ki^K  the  total  number  of  manufacturinfi:  estabUshments  in  the  citv 
was  oi\y>7.  witli  s:;4.2:{2,^2-2  capital  invested,  and  employing  s8,ri2<» 
jiei'sons.  The  annuid  prcxluct  of  thest;  esta])lishments  was  valuetl  at 
Slnr>.-jls,;3oS.  Of  the  jXM-sons  (Miiployed,  2tM»17  were  women  and 
childn»n.  The  section  of  the  city  containing  the  largest  nund)er  of 
these  estal)lishments  il^-''>l).  the  largest  amount  of  capital  invested 
(sl2,»»72,t»0r)»,  the  givatest  number  of  jK^i-sons  employed  (35, T< 4),  and 
tuniinirout  jmxluctsof  the  greatest  value  (s:>l,31o,r42),  was  the  Second 
Waiil,  the  smallest  in  the  citv.  It  is  bounde<l  on  the  east  and  west  bv 
the  East  liiver  and  Broadwav,  on  the  south  bv  ^laiden  Lane  and 
Liberty  Street,  and  on  the  north  by  FeiTV  and  Spruce  streets. 
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The  citizens  had,  by  wise  forethought  and  generous  and  judicious 
expenditure,  provided  themselves  with  an  ample  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  (lecade  they  were 
called  upon  to  consider  the  exi^ediency,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  provid- 
ing themselves  and  their  jxxstority  with  a  spacious  breathing-place,  an 
ai'ea  of  healthful  enjoyment,  physical  and  social,  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  city — its  greatness  so  plainly  discerned  by  the  eye  of  faith  and 
sure  prophecy  in  the  near  future. 

The  hint  which  led  to  efficient  tiction  in  the  direction  of  providing  a 
greiit  public  park  for  the  city  of  New  York  was  given  by  that  devout 
worshipper  of  the  be<autiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  the  bit(*.  A.  J. 
Downing.  In  1850  he  made  a  suhiukt  tour  in  England,  lie  visited 
some  of  its  most  attractive  places,  especially  country  seats,  and 
inspected  and  studied  the  mediaeval  architoctui'e,  and  the  landscape 
gardening  so  excjuisite  in  many  ^)lac(^s,  and  esj)ocially  the  great  parks 
of  London.  In  a  letter  written  to  tlie  lIortirHUurld  in  Sei)teniber, 
after  describing  the  London  parks,  he*-  remarked  :  ''  We  fancy,  not 
without  reason,  in  Xew  York  tliat  we  have  a  great  city,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  Croton  water  is  so  marvollous  a  luxurv  in  the  wav  of 
health  that  nothing  more  need  bo  done  for  the  comfoi't  of  half  a  million 
of  people.  In  crossing  tlui  Atlantic,  a.  young  Xew  Yoi'koi',  who  was 
rabidly  patriotic,  an<l  who  boasted  of  the  suj)eriority  of  oui*  ])eIoved 
commercial  metropolis  over  eveiy  otiier  city  on  the  glol)e,  was  our 
most  amusing  companion.  I  chanced  to  meet  him  one  afternoon,  a  few 
days  after  we  hind(Ml,  in  one  of  tlic^  gi'eat  ])arks  in  London,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  sylvan  l)eauty  and  human  enjoyment  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  to  you.  lie  threw  up  his  arms  as  he  recognized  me,  and 
exclaimed  : 

*'  '  Gorxl  Heavens,  what  a  scene  !  And  I  took  some  Londonei^s  to 
the  stei)3  of  the  City  Hall  last  summc^r  to  show  them  tlie  })ai'k  of  Xew 
York  ! ' 

'*  I  consoled  him  with  the  advice  to  1k)  less  conceited  thereafter  in 
liis  cockneyism,  and  to  show  foreigners  the  Hudson  and  Xiagai'a,  in- 
stead of  the  City  Hall  and  the  l>()wling  Green.  J)Ut  the  (luestion  may 
well  be  asked,  ^  Is  Xew  York  reallv  not  rich  enouiifh,  or  is  tiiere  abso- 
lutely  not  land  enough  in  Amei-ica  to  give  our  citizens  jmblic  ])arks  of 
more  than  ten  acres  i '  "  * 

♦  The  London  parks  at  that  tiino  were  six  in  nnmber,  containing  1442  acr«?s — namely, 
St.  James's,  87  acres  ;  (xreon,  50  acres  ;  Ilydo,  341)  acres  ;  Regent's,  450  acres  ;  Green- 
wich, 200  acres,  and  Victoria,  300  acres.  In  addition  to  tbese  were  numerous  *'  stiuares," 
as  large  as  the  largest  in  New  York,  and  near  the  city  were  nine  s2)acious  gardens— 
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Mr.  Downing'S  letter  describing  the  London  parks  and  the  significant 
question  and  suggestions  contained  in  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  Indeed  Mr.  Downing  only  voiced  the  thoughts  of  a 
multitude  of  citizens.  The  matter  was  talked  up  in  social,  ]K)Utical, 
scientific,  and  art  circles,  and  in  the  sjjring  of  1851  Ambrose  C. 
Kingsland,  who  had  just  been  elevated  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  city, 
sent  a  communication  to  the  common  council  (May  5th),  in  which  he 
strongly  urged  them  to  make  some  suitable  provision  for  the  enjoyment 
and  health  of  the  citizens  in  the  upper  wanls,  in  the  form  of  a  spacious 
pubhc  jxirk.  This  recommendation  was  supported  by  an  array  of 
wei«irhtv  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a  measure.  He  observed  that  there 
was  no  park  on  the  island  deserving  the  name.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  '"  I  commend  this  subject  to  your  consideration  in  the  con- 
viction that  its  importance  will  insure  your  careful  attention  and 
prompt  action." 

The  common  council  took  si)ee(ly  and  favorable  action.  Under  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  common  council  pur- 
chased a  large  portion  of  the  land  now  included  in  the  Central  Park. 
In  the  autumn  of  1853  the  Supreme  Court  apix)inted  AVilUam  Kent, 
Michael  Ulshoeflfer,  Luther  Bradish,  AVarren  Bnidy,  and  Jeremiah 
Towle  commissioners  of  estimate  and  assessment  to  take  the  land  for 
the  Centi'al  Park.  In  this  labor  the  commissioners  were  industriouslv 
engaged  fi)r  almost  two  years.  It  involved  the  purchase  and  examina- 
tion of  tlie  titles  of  over  seven  thousand  lots  on  the  bordei's  of  a  large 
and  ]'a|)i«lly  LTowini:*  town,  tli<'  adjuslmcnt  of  nunici'ous  private^  claims, 
and  the  I'rconcilinir  (»f  a  variety  of  intcivsts.  Tli^'  Supiviiio  ('<)Ui't  un- 
lirsitatinnly  contirnird  tlicir  ivpoit.  and  on  Fchniaiy  ."».  l>r»«*»,  the  coiu])- 
trolh'i'  anni)njic(Ml  to  tli<'  conimon  council  that,  as  1)V  the  act  of  1>^)'] 
tlic  )KiyiiU'nt  of  the  awai'ils  t«»  the  ownci's  of  the  lots  and  of  the  ex- 
jMMisrs  of  the  commission  'i-s  nui>t  he  made  immediately  on  the  contir- 
mation  <»f  tlieir  nMJoit,  it  liad  h«*come  the  dutv  of  th(^  citv  leirishitiire 
to  make  an  a]^]>i"o|)riati«»n  to  meet  those  charires.  Accoi'din:j"ly  an 
oriHnance    was  ])assed  fi)r  the  pavinent  of  Sr..l«'.'.t. :',»;•.». «;!♦.  of  whicli  >-"um 

nain»-ly.  K«  ii<iir_'t">n.  7'*  ;icr«-s  ;  Kv-w  V\>  a^nro  Gri>Tiii.ls.  l:>o  acT^s  :  Ilr^rticr.hnr.il  Sooioty's 
(lardt  II.  ('hiswi.  k  :  ]iny;il  15  itaiii<-  (r:ird(-n.  ];^_:'iit'~;  Park.  IS  acr*  >  ;  an-l  the  CluUta 
r.otaiii'-  (lar.l- n.  Tfinjilc  (iii-'l.  lis.  Tlan.j't'-n  Cir.rt  (rarL.ns.  an<l  1>.  ukiii  Spa.  Nthiktous 
<>tli'  r  J -arks  m.  rv  in  tht;  vicinity  <•!  T.  iiifl'iii.  --v.c]!  a->  ^^'in«ls<'>r.  ;in<l  w.v'i'  us  **  cuiinioiis. " 
fnrn.inj  a  snrt  ^>i  chain  aronn^l  iLl-  city,  all  fri  .■  t-'  tli'*  I'uMic.  an<I  C')n;])iisin_:  s^veril 
th  >v.-.inil  a<T'  s.  L"n<lnn  uMv.^  to  fvcry  l(ti».(K»o  inbal>itants  '>>>*)  aor<  ^  of  ''  iTcatliini^ 
sp;n-<-."*  -.vhi].- all  the  J)  irks  aii'l  ^'juar.  s  <if  \,\v  Y  nk  ('iiy.  r'tiiijirisiriL,'  in  the  aLTuTfcrate 
nr.t  «tnf  hr.nlrd  aort-s,  wtT--  •'ivin-^'  t>  tach  I'l'i.dnn  of  its  inhabitants  only  10  acres  of 
hr»  athiiiu;  >i)a(.'c. 
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$1,657,590  was  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Park, 
in  view  of  the  benefit  they  would  receive  from  their  neighborhood  to  it. 

The  superficial  area  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Park  was  760 
acres.  The  plot  is  an  elongated  parallelogram  in  form,  alx)ut  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  Within  that  space 
were  the  receiving  reservoir  of  33  acres,  the  State  Arsenal  and  its 
grounds,  and  the  grounds  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  24  acres  ; 
ground  then  owned  by  the  corporation,  135  ticres,  and  ground  for 
streets  and  avenues  according  to  the  city  survey,  leaving  an  area  of  376 
acres  to  be  bought. 

At  the  l>eginning  private  interests  cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  the  design  of  estabhshing  the  Central  Park  (m  a  grand 
scale.  Owners  of  land  on  the  southern  border  of  the  proposed  park 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  have  its  domains  curtailed  at  that  end,  but 
failed.  In  May,  1850,  the  coimnon  council  appointed  the  mayor  and 
street  commissioner,  commissioners  of  the  Central  Park,  with  ample 
powers.  These  officers  invited  Washington  Irving,  George  Bancroft, 
James  E.  Cooley,  Charles  F.  Briggs,  James  Phalon,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
and  Stewart  Brown  to  attend  their  meetings  as  a  consulting  board. 
They  accepted  the  invitation.  Washington  Irving  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  and  after  a  long  and  critical  examination  of  fifteen 
plans  that  had  been  submitted  to  them  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Park,  they  unanimously  adopted  the  plan  presented  by  Egbert  L. 
Yiele,*  which,  with  slight  modifications,  has  been  carried  out  under 
successiv^e  administraticms. 

The  commissioners  were  dilatory.  A  new  board  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1857,  and  new  plans  for  laying  out  the  Park  were  solicited. 
On  the  first  of  April,  1858,  thirty-three  plans  were  submitted.  One  by 
Frederick   Law  Olmsted  and   Calvert  Vaux  was  approved,  and  the 

*  Egbert  L.  Viele,  now  (1883)  one  of  the  park  commissioners,  is  a  native  of  Waterford, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  June  17,  1825.  He  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  in  1847,  and  served  through  a  portion  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  resigned 
in  1853  and  was  appointed  State  Engineer  of  Now  Jersey.  He  was  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer to  the  Central  Park  (New  York)  commission  in  1857,  and  in  18G0  of  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn.  Joining  the  army  in  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
accompanied  the  first  expedition  to  Port  Royal  Sound.  In  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  he 
was  in  command  of  the  investing  land  forces,  and  in  the  capture  of  Norfolk  in  1862  he 
led  the  advance.  He  was  appointed  military  governor  of  that  city  in  August,  1862,  and 
retained  that  position  until  his  resignation  in  October,  1863.  Since  thnt  time  he  has 
been  a  civil  engineer  in  the  city  of  New  York.  General  Viel^  is  the  author  of  a  **  Hand- 
book for  Active  Service, "*' Reports  on  the  Central  Park,"  *' Topographical  Survey  of 
New  Jersey,"  '*  Topography  and  Hydrography  of  the  City  of  New  Y^ork,"  **  The  Tran* 
val  of  New  York,"  and  numerous  other  papers. 
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worlc  which  produced  such  grand  results  in  presenting  to  the  city  of 
New  York  a  magnificent  ]>ark  went  vigorously  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  these  gentlemen.*  It  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Mayor 
Kingsland,  that  it  would  ''  ])rove  a  lasting  monument  to  the  wisdom, 
sagacity,  and  forethought  of  its  founders."  f 

The  Central  Park  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
The  work  was  fairly  l>egun  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  now  it 
is  a  striking  monument  of  engineering  skill,  landscape  gardening,  and 
wise  exi)enditm'e  of  pabhc  money.  It  is  the  pride  and  glori'  of  'Sew 
York.  It  has  eighteen  entrances,  styled  gates,  not  yet  finished.  J 
They  are  to  be  elegant  arches  of  various  styles  of  architecture  and 

*  Mr.  Olmsted  is  a  native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  in  1822.  He 
was  educated  for  an  engineer  and  scientific  agriculturist,  and  became  a  fanner.  He 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  England  in  1850,  and  published  a  book  entitled  "Walks  and 
Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  England."  He  travelled  ex  tea  si  vely  in  the  Southern 
States  in  1852-53,  and  in  1856  published  a  book  entitled  **  A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard 
Slave  States."  Afterward  he  published  other  volumes  of  travels  in  the  region  of  the 
slave-labor  States,  and  was  appointed  architect  of  the  Central  Park  in  1859. 

Mr.  Vaux  is  an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  came  to  America  in  1852  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Downing,  and  became  his  partner  at  Newburgh.  as  architect  and  landscape  gar- 
dener. He  succeeded  to  much  of  Mr.  Downing's  business  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman 
in  the  same  year.  At  the  time  he  joined  Mr.  Olmsted  in  preparing  plans  of  Central 
Park  (which  were  approved  by  the  Commissioners),  Mr.  Vaux  had  written  and  published 
a  valuable  book  on  domestic  architecture.  He  has  ever  since  sustained  the  high  pro- 
fessional rei>utation  which  his  uierits  couimand. 

f  In  connection  with  this  V>rief  acoiint  of  the  origin  of  the  Central  Park,  it  seems 
a]>pr()pii;itc  111  r»'  to  n  'ticc  th»-  t"pr>^rai>hical  atl;is  <»!"  tli^  city  of  New  York,  ]>repare<l 
iiiiiLr  lilt"  dirt '-tiMii  or  (i.n.r;:!  Kjl.t-rt  L.  Vii.l»'.  » \liil)itini4  tin*  elevations  ami  dv- 
]»r»>>-i>ii-<  of  tli<-  i>laTi.l  ar:(l  t!:''  « 'M  wiitoi-c* -nrs.  >.  This  maj)  was  fir>.t  ixhibiti  d  ainl 
(1«  s<Til'<  1  in  ;•  I'tp.-r  rvaJ  l-v  ^Fr.  \'i'l''  luf"!-'-  tin'  Saiiitaiv  Association  of  ilie  cilv 
in  1*^")'.'.  J{«'  statt  '1  th.it  ii^^.irly  one  litlf  th*-  »1<  atlis  occiirriii-^  on  Xhv  tartli  art*  caused  by 
ftviis  in«lilftn_nt  f<.rnj<.  ujul  ili.it  ihf  i<rinfij>al  cans^.'  of  f,  vct  is  a  Imnii'l  miasmatic 
state  <if  th<'  atni"^jilH  Vr.  i'V'«]nr{>\  1  y  tht  ]'r.<t  n"<-  <  f  an  «-\(Vss  <>f  moisture  in  the  ground 
froni  \\lii<-li  iry\<  inons  •  xhalatii'n-^  ••'»ntiniially  ari^v-.  vitiatin'_:  the  purer  air. 

IIh  L.'av.-  a  rapid  a<cMnnt  ot  many  small  «<tr';niis  whidi  formt  rly  e\iste<l  in  the  lower 
j»art  nf  ManliatTan  I-l  ind,  I'Ut  which  h.nl  1<.  «.n  tillt^l  u}»  as  tin- cit}  erew.  These,  he 
saiil.  liad  n-'t  !■•■.  n  drjiriN  fl  of  tlitir  j-DWt-r  in  scndinL:  Tip  jioisoiunis  exhalatiiuis  l)y  being 
smotlur«<l,  I'Ut.  <^n  th*^  contrary,  l-y  tlic  pro(lueti')n  <»f  st;e_'nant  \vat»  r  under  the  surface, 
were  Uiore  no\i(uis  than  lit  f<  >r.\  M  my  r.f  thtsr-  streams  had  ]>r<»du(^(l  swamj^y  places, 
and  In*  d«'clar»  d  that  iivc  <>f  the  little  ]'arks  in  tin*  city  St.  John's.  Washington.  Tomi>- 
kins,  Madi-;on.  and  (fraimrey-  v,vt*-  l-xat*  d  entirely  or  m  j>art  in  s\vami»s  created  by 
thesf  streams.  Some  *>f  the  streams  Mhich  ran  through  Central  Park  have  been  util- 
ized or  smotlured. 

*  Tlicse  '.rates  hear  the  names  of  the  Scholar's.  Artist's.  Artisan's,  Mendiant's.  Woman's, 
Hunt«;r's,  Mariner's,  (Tater)f  All  Saints.  Boy's.  Stranger's,  Children's.  Miner's.  Engineer's. 
Wrjndiiian's,  Crirl'-s,  Pi<meer*.s.  Farmer's,  and  Warrior's  ''ates.  Thev  are  situated  between 
Fifth  and  Seventh  avenues  and  Fifiv-nioth  and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  streets. 
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ornamentation.  It  has  extensive  and  beautiful  drives  and  walks,  mili- 
tary parade-grounds,  places  of  amusement  for  the  young,  lakes  and 
fountains,  a  magnificent  mall,  a  beautiful  terrace  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  mall  leading  down  to  a  hike  which  affords  water  for  Ijoating  and 
ice  for  skating,  a  number  of  statues  '^  of  eminent  men,  a  restaurant,  a 
zoological  garden  or  menagerie,  and  an  ancient  obehsk  from  Egypt.f 

Within  and  around  the  Central  I^ark  are  clustered  the  buildings  of 
important  institutions — the  Arsenal,  the  ^letropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Lenox  Library,  the  Charlier 
Institute,:]:  etc.  The  surface  of  the  Park  is  pleasingly  diversified  and 
the  drives  and  walks  present  agreeable  surprises  at  every  turn.     AVithin 

*  The  Kamble  is  one  of  the  most  charming  parts  of  the  Central  Park.  It  lies  on  the 
hillside,  between  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake  (retaining  reservoir)  and  the  old  reservoir. 
The  carriii^e-ways  or  drives  are  very  extended,  the  averaj^e  width  being  54  feet  and  the 
aggregate  length  about  9  miles.  The  bridl(;-i>aths  extend  about  5^  miles,  and  the  length 
of  the  walks  or  footjmths,  having  an  average  width  of  13  feet,  is  about  28i-  miles. 
There  are  about  30  buildings  of  all  kinds  in  the  Park,  and  outside  of  these  seats  are  pro- 
vided for  about  10,000  persons.  The  wooded  ground  covers  about  400  acres.  Of  this 
area  of  trees  about  5(M),000  have  been  set  out  since  the  opening  of  the  Park. 

In  the  Park  are  48  l)ridges,  archways,  and  tunnels,  12  of  them  over  transverse  roads. 
Some  of  these  are  beautiful  structures,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  Terrace  and  the 
Marble  Arch,  at  the  southern  approach  to  the  ^lall.  At  the  foot  of  the  Terrace  and  near 
the  shore  of  a  little  lake,  is  Bethesda  Fountain,  the  centml  ornament  of  the  Park.  The 
figure  of  an  angel  stands  in  the  attitude  of  blessing  the  water,  surrounded  by  Various 
appropriate  emblems,  with  four  figures  symbolizing  the  blessings  of  Teiuperance,  Health, 
Purity,  and  Peace.  The  Mall  is  a  broad  path  lined  with  trees  extending  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  the  Terrace,  a  distance  of  about  one  third  of  a  mile.  The  Arsenal  is  a  castellated 
gray  brick  building,  and  is  the  location  of  the  menagerie,  which  in  winter  contains  the 
animals  of  travelling  shows. 

The  statues  in  the  Park  comprise  those  of  Bnrns,  Columbus,  Commerce  (an  ideal 
figure),  Farragut,  Fitz-Cireene  Halleck,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Humboldt,  Indian  Hunter 
(an  ideal  figure),  Mazzini,  Morse,  Walter  Scott,  Shakespeare,  and  Webster.  There  is  a 
bronze  figure  of  a  private  soldier  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  those  members  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

f  The  obelisk  was  presented  to  the  city  of  New  York  through  the  Department  of  State, 
in  1877.  by  Ismail  Pacha,  then  khedive  or  pharaoh  of  Egypt.  Its  removal  from  its 
ancient  foundation  was  intrusted  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
H.  H.  Gorringe,  United  States  Navj',  who  performed  the  task  successfully.  It  is  a  mono- 
lith covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  carry  us  back  many  centuries.  Its 
companion  is  now  erected  in  London.  They  were  taken  from  their  ancient  station  near 
Alexandria.  The  obelisk  in  New  York  stands  on  a  knoll  in  Central  Park  near  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.     It  is  the  sixth  in  size  of  the  known  obelisks  of  Egypt. 

X  The  Charlier  Institute  was  founded  by  Elie  Charlier,  son  of  a  French  Protestant 
clergyman,  who.  educated  at  the  famous  college  of  Neuchatel,  where  Professors  Agassiz 
and  Gnyot  began  their  career  as  teachers,  and,  breaking  away  from  the  restraints  of 
rigid  systems,  landed  in  New  York  in  1852  with  $36  in  his  pocket  and  a  few  letters  of 
introdnction.     Among  the  latter  was  one  to  the  late  Mayor  Harper,  who,  when  he  had 
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its  borders  are  two  reserroirs  of  t'roton  water — tlie  retaining  reaer- 
,Toir,  capable  of  holding  l,l);W,(iO0,(iOi)  gallons,  and  just  below  this  the 
Wcoiving  iT-scrvoir.  which  holds  loi'.iHio.ooii  gallons  morv.  There  are 
four  otlit-r  boilies  of  wattT  in  the  i'tirk,  much  smaller  than  these,  the 
total  area  of  all  being  4'-H  acres.  The  most  romantic  in  scenery  of  all 
the  waters  of  the  I'ark  is  Harlem  Moer,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner.  Tho  Central  Park  is  ii-isitwl  and  enjoyed  hy  all  classes  of 
citizens,  and  is  a  por^fetual  blojising  to  their  miiuls  and  bodies. 

The  principal  entnince  to  the  Central  Park  is  al  llic  heatl  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  wonderful  street  of  [loJuces  and  cbuwrhes,  club-houses  and 
the  abo<Ies  of  i>rofessionat  men.  A  pioneer  of  fasliionable  "  settlers" 
on  Fifth  Avenue  was  W.  Coventry'  Waddell,  whose  grand  house — 
grand  for  the  time — has  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Waddell  went  into  the 
"  wilderness"  to  build  it  in  1S45,  for  Fifth  Avenue  then  was  little  more 
than  a  country  niad,  with  farm-fences  here  and  there  above  Madison 
Square,  Mr.  Waddell'a  house  and  gToun<ls  occupied  a  whole  sijuare 
between  Filth  and  Sixth  avenues  and  Thirty-seventh  and  Tldrty- 
cighth  streets. 

mad  it,  said  to  tho  beikrer, "  Yonng  man.  in  tliis  oonntrjr  we  are  all  bnsj,  and  we  M 
kdp  onneKes.     Uw  in;  name  a»  a  referent'e,  if  jon  vigh,  end  go  nhend." 

The  safts;«ttiona  involvwl  in  tbia  miuLrk  lii'eply  impressed  tlie  yonui^  FreDchmau,  who 
».s  .mly  l«-,-..uy.tivo  yf.iry  vf  .i^<;  an.i  iu-  ...snU-d  If.  l.Jliiw  lh>.  nilvii-e.  He  ob- 
tained employmsnt  sa  aa  inatractor  of  his  natiTe  tongne  in  a  leading  prirate  Mhocd  Itt 
the  d^.  At  the  end  of  three  jreais  he  was  enabled  to  open  a  email  aohocd  tor  boanUng 
and  day  seholarH,  which  gredaallj  expanded  and  became  widelj  known  aa  the  "  Chariier 
Inxtitute."  Mr.  Charher  was  Iboroni^hty  educated.  He  pussessed  an  eitroordinaiy 
Bptitnile  for  teacbing  nnd  a  pL'ruonal  attraction  which  drew  everyboily  toward  him.  His 
Rnci'css  is  ^irobably  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  ediicudonal  institntlons. 
"  M'ithont  any  board  of  tmstees  or  eoq)orBtor3, "  wrote  Dr.  Prime,  of  the  New  York 
OlisfriiT,  nine  years  ngo-  "  with  no  fnndit  from  cliarity  or  the  Stnte,  relying  only  on  Provi- 
deuce  and  biit  own  eiertiona,  Mr.  Elie  Clinrlier  has  prosperod  in  liJH  work,  adding  honae 
to  honse  for  his  pnrposes,  preparing  young  men  for  luisiness  and  college,  and  command- 
ing the  nltention  of  pnronts  in  the  city  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Nearly  two 
yearc  ago  (1KT2)  he  determined  to  provide  himself  with  a  building  adeqnate  to  his  present 
and  future  wants.  Upon  the  south  front  of  the  Central  Park,  having  purchased  lota 
running  through  from  Fifty-ninth  to  Fifly-eigUth  Street,  he  has  erected  an  edifice  of 
Jpgantic  proportions,  great  elegance,  solidity,  eitent,  and  convenience,  covering  the  whole 
gronnd,  50  by  200  feet,  five  stories  in  height,  with  an  elegant  chapel,  spacious  school- 
rooms, beautiful  parlors  and  dormitories  and  refectory,  witli  a  completion  of  detail, 
security  against  fire,  and  regard  to  ventilation  that  include  all  that  modem  science  and 
art  have  contributed  for  the  perfection  of  domestic  and  piil)Hc  buildings.  And  this 
munificent  structore.  an  ornament  to  the  Park  and  the  city,  he  has  reared  without  calling 
on  the  public  tor  a  dollar,  and  without  making  any  noise.  The  cost  of  the  bouse  and 
lots  is  $400,000.     ^e  presume  that  no  parallel  to  this  enteiprise  and  success  can  be 
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When  Fifth  Avenue  was  graded  and  the  altitude  of  Murray  Ilill  was 
diminished,  this  notable  mansion,  this  suburban  villa,  was  left  in  the 
air  several  feet  alK)ve  the  street,  to  which  the  lot  sloped  in  a  series  of 
grassy  banks.  Not  long  afterward  the  building  wiis  taken  down,  when 
it  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  yeara  old,  and  on  its  site  wtis  erected  the 
massive  edifice  known  as  Dr.  Spring's,  or  the  Brick  Church.* 

*  It  is  Raid  that  when  Mr.  WaddeU  went  to  buy  the  ground  on  which  he  built,  Mrs. 
WaddeU  went  with  him,  and  sat  under  an  apple-tree  in  an  orchard  while  the  bargain  was 
in  progress.  When  the  mansion  was  completed  ho  took  his  brother  to  see  it,  and  asked 
him, '*  What  shall  I  call  my  house?"  "  WaddeU' s  Castor,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
**  There  is  a  mustard-pot,  here  is  a  pepper-bottle,  and  there  is  a  vinegnr-cruet,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  at  several  towers,  large  and  small,  that  arose  above  the  eaves  on  aU  sides. 
It  had  oriels  and  gables  and  a  spacious  consorvatorv  of  i)lants,  native  and  exotic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WaddeU  were  leaders  in  fashionable  societj'  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
brilliant  man  and  a  confidential  friend  of  lYosidont  Jackson,  who  gave  him  public  employ- 
ments that  made  him  rich.  He  was  frank  and  generous,  and  always  displayed  a  princely 
hospitality.  His  house  was  the  scene  of  notable  entertainments.  At  Mrs.  Waddell's 
parties  one  was  sure  to  meet  every  celebrity,  Ameriium  and  foreign,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
the  city  at  the  time.  The  house  was  sumptuously  furnished.  It  had  a  broad  marble 
hall  and  elegant  winding  staii-s. 


AT  the  earlier  period  of  the  third  decade  the  famous  Crystal  Palace 
was  erected  near  the  distributing  reservoir,  l)etween  that  struct- 
ore  and  Sixth  Avenue.  It  waa  built  of  iron  and  glass.  There  were 
in  it  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  iron  and  thirty -nine  thousand 
square  feet  of  glass.  It  was  erected  for  the  purjmse  of  an  exhibition  of 
the  intlu.str\-  of  all  nuttoiis.  It  was  a  be^uitiful  ahfice.  crucifonn.  with 
iotXj  galleries  sad  a  spaoioiiB  transtooent  d<»ne  in  the  centre.  In  it  a 
Worid's  Fair  wm  op^ied,  witii  aj^vc^aute  oeremonies,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  18*8.  The  President  of  the  Unitect  States  (Frauklin  Pierce) 
ms  tiie  ohief  celebrant. 

In  that  Crystal  Palaoe  was  seen  the  latgest  and  finest  ooUeotion  of 
■oa^ptnre  ever  gathered  in  New  YoriE ;  and  there,  too,  was  presented 
the  most  notable  exhibition  of  paintings  to  which  the  oitaiens  had  erar 
'been  invited.  The  wotIes  of  art  mimbered  over  sevoi  hnndrBd, 
ezeoQted  by  about  six  hundred  artists,  native  uid  toreiga. 

The  Palace  was  thronged  with  admiring  peo{de  frcHn  near  and  far  for 
several  months,  and  on  May  14,  1854,  it  was  reopened  with  tmpreamve 
ceremonies  as  a  peqetual  exhibition.  The  attempt  failed,  and  on 
Octol)er  5,  1858,  the  beautiful  structure  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
while  the  American  Institute  was  holding  its  annual  fair  there.  The 
entire  loss  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

The  exhibition  of  sculpture  and  paintings  in  the  Palace  gave  a  special 
imjietus  to  a  growing  taste  and  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  city 
of  Xew  York.  Alreiwly  men  of  wealth  and  refinement  had  begun  to 
make  collections  of  valuable  and  costly  paintings  and  to  form  choice 
private  galleries.  Among  the  earlier  and  most  conspicuous  of  these 
connoisseurs  was  Luinan  Reed,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  the  groceiy 
hue,  who  liad  built  a  fine  bouse  at  Xo.  13  Greenwich  Street,  and  in  it 
had  a  jiicturc-galler)'  more  extensive  and  valualile  than  any  in  the  city, 
which  was  ojien  to  jiulilic  view  one  day  in  each  week. 

ilr.  Reed's  house,  which  was  adjoining  the  famous  Atlantic  Garden, 
a  fasliionable  resort  for  nearly  a  century,  was  a  wonder  at  that  day. 
It  was  considered  the  finest  dwelhng  in  the  city.     Its  doors  were  of 
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solid,  costly  dark  Santo  Domingo  mahogany,  so  rarely  seen  now.  His 
picture-gaDery  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  The  great  flag- 
stones of  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  house  were  also  marvels  on 
account  of  their  dimensions.  They  cost  $250  each.  That  grand 
dweUing  is  now  (1883)  a  German  emigrant  boarding-house. 

Mr.  Reed  was,  as  AVashington  Allston  wrote  to  Dunlap,  "  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  art."  He  was  a  valuable  customer  of  Paff,  an  eminent 
dealer  in  pictm'es  by  the  old  masters  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  whoso 
place  of  business  was  on  the  site  of  the  Astor  House.  Mr.  Keed  was  a 
still  more  generous  patron  of  American  artists,  as  his  gallery  fully 
attestecl.  He  sent  both  Thomas  Cole  and  Oeorge  Flagg  to  Europe  to 
complete  their  art  education,  paying  all  their  expenses.  He  was  a 
constant  patron  of  Cole,  and  possessed  some  of  his  finest  landscapes. 
He  commissioned  that  artist  to  paint  the  famous  series  of  five  pictures 
entitled  ''  The  Course  of  Empire,"  which  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Societv. 

Of  Mr.  Reed,  Dunlap  wrote,  so  early  as  1<S34  : 

**  I  have  spoken  of  the  munificent  piitromige  Lnman  Reed,  of  New  York,  has  be- 
stowed on  the  fine  arts,  and  his  friendship  for  our  distinguished  artists.  Mr.  Cole  has 
felt  as  if  he  were  prohibited  from  speaking  of  this  gentleman's  liberality.  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  consider  him  as  standing  among  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  most  purely  disinterested,  our  country'  can  boast.  I  visited  Mr.  Heed's  gaUery  some 
months  ago  and  saw  the  picture  of  Italian  scenery  which  Mr.  Cole  painted  for  him.  When 
it  was  finished  Mr.  Reed  asked  the  painter  what  price  he  put  upon  it. 

**  *  I  shall  be  satisfied,'  said  Cole,  *  if  I  receive  $300,  but  I  should  be  gratified  if  the 
price  is  fixed  at  $500.' 

**  *  Yon  shall  be  gratified, '  said  the  liberal  encourager  of  art,  and  he  commissioned  him 
to  paint  five  more  pictures  of  the  same  size  at  the  same  price  for  his  galler}\" 

At  his  death,  in  1830,  Mr.  Reed  left  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
paintings,  principally  the  works  of  American  artists,  and  particularly 
of  residents  of  New  York  City.*     A  few  years  afterward  a  society  was 

♦  Lnman  Reed  was  born  at  Austerlitz,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  January  4,  1787.  His 
parents  were  both  natives  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  labori- 
ous, frugal,  and  intelligent  farmers,  possessing  more  than  common  energy,  sagacity,  and 
perseverance,  and  subject  to  all  the  hardships  which  the  early  settlers  were  called  upon 
to  endure.  Lnman  received  only  a  moderate  degree  of  education  at  a  district  school. 
He  inherited  the  upright  and  energetic  character  of  his  ancestors,  and  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of  self-reliance  and  self-denial  to  which  circumstances 
subjected  him.  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  work  at  anything  and  everything  that 
presented  itself— sometimes  on  the  farm,  sometimes  helping  to  clear  new  lands.  His 
family  moved  to  Coxsackie,  on  the  Hudson,  where  his  father  engaged  in  merchandising 
and  was  kindly  called  **  silver-head." 

When  yonng  Reed  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where 
he  made  a  venture  in  the  lumber  business  for  himself.     He  had  been  for  two  or  three 
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fin-iinii  fur  till!  itur^Kw*.-  i>(  puixrliasing  tiiiB  collection  and  establishing  in 
the  city  a  pi>niiiinpnt  pUkyy  o(  fine  aiix.  This  «'ii»  uccoiuplisbi-d  by 
iiieani)  of  sma\\  HuiMcriptions,  tlie  cfiastitution  of  tbe  society  declaring 
that  "  cvury  [terson  paying  $1  aliall  become  a  nieniber  of  the  asaocia- 
tiuit  and  fihoU  receive  a  cvrtiltcute  of  meinl>ership  which  obHll  entitle 
him  to  free  admixsioa  tn  thw  yidk-ry  far  life."  The  first  bounl  of 
trustees  of  this  New  Yoric  (JaJlery  of  Kin«  Arts  ootisisl*Hl  of  well- 
known  citizens.* 

Tlie  Bssociation  wiui  incorporated  in  1S4>'>.  For  a  while  its  pictureii 
ivtirc  txliibited  in  the  liotundii,  in  the  Pork,  which  hiwi  been  p-ante<l 
by  tbif  corjKjration  with  a  view  Ut  tli»  CMtablialiment  of  a  puntument 
public  gallery  of  fine  arts,  but  it  did  not  receive  sufficient  sup(>oi1  to 
insure  its  continuimce.  Finally,  through  the  liberality  and  untiring 
t».xertions  of  Mr.  Stui^tM,  tho  business  jwrtner  and  friend  of  Mr.  Keed, 
these  pictures  foiuwl  a  jtennanent  home  iu  the  gallery  of  tho  New  York 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Sturges  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
securing  their  preservation  as  a  unit, 

Mr.  Sturges,  like  Mr,  Reed,  was  a  most  generous  friend  and  {latron 
of  artists  and  the  fine  arts,     11©  was  a  member  of  the  Sketch  Club  in 

yeftn  a  clerk  in  h  store  in  Coxnookie.  Hn  wkid  retomer]  to  that  Till&g«  anil  becitme  a 
«lork  in  bin  tathei't  titote.  but  this  limited  uphern  o(  artioa  did  not  satisfy  the  auibitioti 
«(  the  yaong  man.  Hd  hired  ont  on  a  Hloop  thai  tnded  ap  and  down  the  riser,  and  in 
Now  Turk  he  attracted  ibe  special  att«DtiDn  of  bin  UDole,  Bi>BweIl  Beed.  a  ^ooeT.  ami 
bwame  hia  oli^ik.  He  was  bright,  eaergetit^.  autive.  and  a  good  jndge  of  cbaiaeter  ;  he 
was  aleo  iadustnona,  eiroDoiDiCBl,  perbtvering,  acd  (ruthfol. 

In  1815  Mr.  Reed  Coriued  a  partnerithip  with  bin  ancle,  at  Coentiea  Slip.  In  1821  B. 
A  L.  Reed  moved  to  Front  Street,  above  Wall  Street.  It  was  eonaidered  a  bold  move  lor 
a  KToeer,  for  it  was  believed  a  Rrocer  coold  not  do  business  away  from  Coenties  Slip. 

The  next  yenr  ItoswcU  Rued  withdrew  from  the  bnxiness.  and  Lnman  took  in  Daxid 
Lee.  Iu  1S'2S  he  hml  Mr.  Hempstead  and  .InnHthan  Sturges  (the  latter  bad  been  a  elerk 
with  him)  as  partners.  Mr.  Hempstead  died  in  1820.  and  nt  the  time  of  Mr.  Reed's  death. 
"n  Jane  2.  lK:if).  at  the  ace  of  not  quite  fifty  years,  the  firm  name  was  B«ed  &  Stnrges. 
The  latter  then  became  the  head  of  the  house,  and  so  remained  until  bis  retirement  from 
l)nHineKa,  on  Januarj-  1,  IHCM.     Mr.  Reed  left  three  children,  a  aoa  and  two  danghteTa. 

•William  H.  Applelon.  Horatio  Allen.  John  H,  Austin,  James  Brown.  William  C. 
Bryant,  William  B.  Crosby.  Thomas  S.  Cnmminfis,  William  S.  Conely.  Stephen  M. 
Chester.  Peter  Cooper,  -f.  A.  Clark,  Orville  Dewey,  Charles  Denison,  Frederic  Dep«jet«r. 
Kicholas  Defin,  Francis  W,  F.dmonds.  Robert  Elder,  Thomas  H.  Faile,  Walter  C.  Green, 
(leorRe  firandy.  Ricliar.1  Irvin.  William  H.  Johnson.  William  Kent,  James  O.  King, 
Shepherd  Knapp,  Charles  SI.  Leupp.  R.  E.  Lockwood.  Joseph  N.  Lord,  Charlea  E. 
Minor.  William  H.  Mintum,  Henrj-  S.  Malliuan,  Slewart  C.  Marsh.  HaraUton  Mniwy, 
James  McCidlonRb,  Loni  Nosh.  Alfred  Pell.  Elea^er  Parmly,  J.  Smyth  Rt^era,  Peter  A, 
Schermerhom,  Jonathan  SlnrRes.  William  L.  Stone,  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Franoia 
Skiddy,  Charles  A.  Stetson,  Moses  Taylor,  Thomas  Tileaton,  James  Warren,  Jr.,' 
Frederick  A.  Wolcott,  John  Wiley,  Jacob  A.  Westorvelt. 
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its  various  phases  of  existence,  and  of  the  Centurj^,  its  successor.  The 
last  reunion  of  the  members  of  tlie  former  association  was  at  his  house, 
about  two  vears  before  his  death.  He  was  also  a  most  active  and 
efficient  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  and 
Avith  liberal  hand  and  sound  judgment  as  one  of  its  tmstees  gave  it 
generous  assistance  in  seasons  of  financial  trouble.  So  thoroughly 
were  his  services  appreciated  that  on  his  retirement  from  the  trustee- 
ship in  1803,  the  council  of  the  Academy  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing him  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  to  be  ])ainted  by  any  Academician  he 
might  choose,  ^'  to  be  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  Acjulemy  as  a 
lasting  testimony  of  [our]  respect  for  his  character,  and  gratitude  for 
his  services."'  His  private  gallery  of  paintings,  at  his  decease,  was 
one  of  the  choicest  in  the  citv. 

For  forty  years  Jonathan  Sturges  was  a  model  Xew  York  merchant, 
possessing  all  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Reed.  On  his  retirement  from 
business  in  Januarv,  1868,  he  was  invited  bv  about  sixtv  of  the  lejidinii: 
merchants  in  New  York  to  join  them  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  at 
Delmonico's  in  his  honor.  In  their  invitation  thev  said  :  ''  Your  life 
among  us  of  nearly  half  a  century,  in  the  same  locality  in  Front  Street, 
we  can  truly  say  has  been  such  as  commends  itself  to  every  one,  both 
old  and  y<jung,  avIio  regard  that  Avhich  is  true,  just,  and  noble  in 
mercantile  character." 

Mr.  Sturges  accepted  the  invitation.  At  the  sumptuous  banquet, 
A.  A.  Low,*  a  leading  merchant,  ])resided.     In  his  response  to  com- 

*  Abiol  A.  Low,  one  of  the  "  merchant  princes"  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
in  February,  1811.  He  is  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Seth  Low,  whose  wife  was  Mary 
Porter,  a  descendant  of  John  Porter,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Salem.  He  received 
his  education  mainly  at  public  schools,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  clerk  in  the 
mercantile  house  of  Joseph  Howard,  who  was  largely  engaged  in  the  South  American 
trade,  in  Salem.  Manifesting  remarkable  aptness  for  business,  he  soon  won  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  employers.  His  father  removed  to  New  York  in  1828  and  com- 
menced business  as  a  drug  merchant.  Mr.  Low  remained  with  Mr.  Howard  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Danvers,  till  1829,  when  he  followed  his  father  to  New  York, 
and  entered  his  store  as  a  clerk.  Four  years  thereafter,  in  1833,  Mr.  Daniel  Low  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  China,  and,  at  Canton,  he  entered  the  service  of  Russell  & 
Co.  In  1837  he  was  made  a  partner  of  that  house,  and  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
ample  fortune,  which  he  enjoys  in  his  later  years. 

Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  Mr.  Low  returned  to  America  and  established  himself 
in  business  in  Fletcher  Street,  New  York,  making  Brooklyn  his  home,  where  his  parents 
were  living.  Soon  after  his  return  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Almira  Dow,  a  daughter  of 
Josiah  Dow.  In  1850  he  was  permanently  located  in  Burling  Slip.  His  brother  Josiah 
had  become  his  partner  about  five  years  before,  and  in  1852  his  brother-in-law,  E.  H.  B. 
Lyman,  became  a  partner.  Afterward  sons  and  nephews  entered  the  firm.  Tlicy 
employed  many  ships  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Low  &  Brothers, 
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plimentary  words  of  the  cliairman  in  introducing  him  to  the  company 
as  their  chief  guest,  Mr.  Sturges  very  happily  related  some  incidents 
in  his  life  which  embodied  in  their  lessons  cardinal  virtues  of  a  success- 
ful business  career.* 

importers  of  tea,  maintains  the  high  reputation  for  strictest  integrity  and  for  the  largest 
and  most  enlightened  methods  of  mercantile  pursuit  and  dealing  established  bj  the 
foonder  of  the  house.  Amid  all  the  reverses  and  fluctuations  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity for  more  than  a  generation,  it  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  maintaining 
the  good  name  of  the  city  of  New  York.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Low  did  his  fuU 
share  in  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  Republic  and  in  sustaining  the  national  credit. 
Two  of  the  ships  of  the  firm  were  burned  by  Confederate  privateers. 

For  more  than  a  generation  Mr.  Low  has  held  a  deservedly  high  position  among  the 
merchants  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  ever  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com. 
merce,  and  was  invested  with  its  presidency  for  several  years.  This  position  he  resigned  in 
1866,  when  with  some  of  his  family  he  started  on  a  tour  around  the  world.  On  his  return 
he  was  complimented  with  a  dinner  given  by  representative  merchants  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Low  has  ever  steadily  refused  political  office,  and  even  the  presidency  of  financial 
institutions  of  which  he  is  a  director.  His  statesmanlike  mind  and  his  broad  Tiews, 
especially  on  commercial  matters,  have  caused  him  to  be  frequently  summoned  to  con- 
ferences with  Congressional  committees  at  Washington.  Always  a  wise  counsellor  and 
forcible  speaker,  he  has  been  frequently  called  upon  to  address  public  bodies.  He  has 
always  been  a  liberal  promoter  of  education  and  patron  of  every  good  enterprise  and 
institution  appealing  for  aid.  For  many  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Packer 
Institute,  in  Brooklyn.  Losing  his  wife  manj-  years  ago,  he  married  Mrs.  Anne  D.  B.  Low, 
nAe  Bedell,  and  has  four  children,  two  by  each  wife.  His  youngest  is  Seth  Low,  now  (1883) 
the  popular  mayor  of  Brooklyn.  In  religion  Mr.  Low  is  a  Unitarian.  By  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  disposition,  his  stainless  purity  of  character,  and  his  fidelity  to  principle  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  he  is  endeared  to  all.  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends. 

*  .ronatliMii  Stur_'<^  \v;is  l><>rn  in  Snutliport.  Conn.,  Miircb  24.  1802.  His  father  was 
Captam  I^  L.  Stnr^r-^.  of  Soiithp^rt.  adjoining'  FairfirM.  Jmiathan  Stnr«:,'es,  his  ^-andfather, 
\sas  a  jii'1>_:»*,  and  was  a  nRinlM-r  «»f  thf^  ('()ntineiital('oii^T«'s>^.  also  of  tlu-  National  Confess 
fn'711  17"^.'  to  IT'^o.  His  unci*',  L«wis  Burr  Sturges.  was  a  wrll-known  nienilier  ot  Congress 
from  ('onri«;rtirnt.  <arlv  in  tlu-  prrsf-nt  c«-ntury.  Tlu'  subject  ot  this  sk».'t<'h  oume  to  New 
York  in  ls21  and  t  nt<  n-d  the  ^ruccn- st-^r*-  of  iI»e»K\;  Lt  e  as  a  eh-rk.  In  1828  he  became 
a  paitrifT  witli  ]\rr.  li«'»'d.  and  at  that  !^'«nthiiian'><  d«atli.  in  1^'Mk  as  w<'  have  observed,  he 
b»-cain«-  th«'  head  of  thf  ]i')use.  in  which  position  he  continued  with  different  partners  un- 
til his  r»tir»ni«Tit  from  business  in  l>^»)s. 

.Mr.  StnrL'»s  was  ehcied  a  nit^nd)er  of  tlio  Chamber  of  Commerce  when  (piite  yonng. 
Iff  was  (»ne  <»f  the  direct<^rs  of  the  Bank  of  r,»mmerce  at  its  foundaticni.  Thron«jjh  ^Ir. 
Keed  he  was  (  arl y  associated  with  the  artists  of  New  York.  His  friendship  for  Cole, 
Bunmd,  Inu'hain.  Huntincjtou  and  a  few  others  was  warm  and  enduring,  and  his  inter- 
•■st  in  the  National  Academv  of  the  Arts  of  Desi'^n  nr-ver  abated.  Hi*^  love  of  music  was 
•Mjual  to  his  love  of  tlie  arts  of  <lesi^n.  In  1h44  he  bei'ume  a  membtT  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  in  ls5«>  was  a})pointed  upon  its  committee  on  fine  arts,  and 
^^'Tved  as  its  «*haimiau  until  his  death.  He  was  presiilent  «)f  the  New  York  (rallery  of 
Fine  .\rts,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  securerl  it  a  place  in  the  art  collections  of  the 
Historical  Society.  For  some  time  he  was  a  director  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  Company, 
wa.s  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  New  Y<^rk  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  and  was  one  of  the 
ftr.st  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.     He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
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During  the  second  and  third  decades  much  more  active  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  fine  arts  was  exhibited  in  New  York  than  had  ever 
before  been  seen.  Many  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste  gathered 
choice  picture  galleries,  and  all  the  exliibitions,  as  a  rule,  were  well 
attended. 

It  was  during  the  second  decade  that  the  association  known  as  The 
Amerk^an  Art  Union  wjis  established.  It  was  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  artists  by  establishing  for  them  a  sort  of  exchange,  and  to  cultivate 
the  pubhc  taste  for  the  fine  arts  by  a  perpetual  and  free  exhibition  of 
[)aintings,  statuary,  and  engravings.  This  association  was  the  legiti- 
mate oflfspring  and  successor  of  the  Apollo  Gallery,  established  by 
James  Herring,  an  artist,  at  Xo.  410  Broadway,  in  1839,  for  the  same 
avowed  objects.  Of  that  institution  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  was  presi- 
dent. Pecuniary  embarrassments  soon  crippled  it,  the  location  was 
abandoned,  and  the  association  was  reorganized  under  the  title  of  the 
American  Art  Union.  It  had  spacious  acconmiodations — a  gallery  150 
feet  long — at  No.  407  Broadway,  above  Broome  Street,  where  might 
bo  seen,  day  and  evening,  a  large  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary, 
free  of  charge.  On  paying  an  annual  subscri])tion  a  person  might 
become  a  member.  The  income  thus  derived,  after  paying  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  Avas  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
and  to  the  production  of  fine  engravings.  Of  the  latter  each  mem- 
])er  was  entitled  to  a  co])y.  The  paintings  were  publicly  distributed 
among  the  members  l)y  lot  about  the  22d  of  December  each  year,  the 
meeting  for  the  drawing  beiiig  usually  held  in  the  Tabernacle,  on 
Broadway. 

The  Art  Union  was  successful  for  several  years,  and  did  much  to 
improve  the  public  taste.  At  the  same  time,  by  its  system  of  sales, 
purchase,  and  distribution,  it  held  the  art  patronage  in  its  own 
Jiands,  creating  the  demand  and  furnishing  the  supply.  Its  inten- 
tions were  undoubtedly  good,  but  the  results  Avere  cjuestionable,  as  to 

corporators  of  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  was  its  treas- 
urer, and  one  of  the  most  liberal  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
for  this  class  of  invalids.  Indeed,  the  liberal  hand  and  personal  interest  of  Mr.  Sturges 
were  given  and  felt  in  all  the  leading  charities  of  the  city. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Sturges  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  government  at  all 
times,  and  gave  to  that  support  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  and  the  liberal  use  of 
his  purse.  He  was  an  active  and  efl&cient  founder  and  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club.  He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of,  and  daring  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life  an  elder  in  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Beformed  Church.  His  most  conspicuous 
personal  quality  was  a  persistent  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
object  he  undertook.  Mr.  Sturges  died  of  pneumonia,  at  his  residence  in  New  York, 
OD  November  28,  1874. 
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benefit,  if  not  positively  injurious  to  art.  Overstimulation  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  art.  It  must  have  a  normal  growth  to  be 
truly  successful.  Because  of  this  stimulation  there  came,  logically,  a 
reaction.  The  artists  began  to  feel  that  their  in<lei)endence  was  in- 
fringed upon — that  the  Union  ruled  them.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  voiceil  by  a  leading  morning  newspaj>er,  which  assailed  the 
Union  as  a  lottery  and  therefore  illegal.  A  judgment  against  it  under 
this  charge  was  procured  in  one  of  the  inferior  courts.  The  managers 
smiled  at  the  decision.  It  was  confirmed  bv  a  hifirher  court,  and  the 
American  .Vrt  Union  fell,  to  rise  no  more,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
decade.  Its  demise  was  honorable.  The  last  remiuint  of  its  funds — 
proceeds  of  siiles  of  its  works  of  art — for  which  there  were  no  claim- 
ants, was  transferred  to  the  use  of  the  New  York  (Tallerv  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  later  distributions  of  the  Art  Union  was  the  series  of 
pictures  ]>ainted  by  Cole  knoAvn  as  ''The  Voyage  of  Life."  They 
Avere  ])ainteil  for  Samuel  Ward.  On  the  settlement  of  that  gentle- 
man's estiite  thev  were  bouerht  bv  the  Art  Union  and  offered  as  a 
prize,  in  1S4S.  Half  a  million  visitors  were  attracted  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Art  Union  to  see  these  ]>ictures,  and  the  subscriptions  were 
increased  to  10,000.  The  pictures  were  drawn  by  a  Binghamton 
editor,  and  were  afterwanl  bought  for  §;4<mk)  liy  Gorliam  D.  Abbott, 
LL.D.,  for  the  gjdlery  of  his  sch<K>l  for  young  women,  known  as  the 
Spingler  Institute. 

At  the  ])eginning  of  the  tliinl  decade  (ls50)  a  newspai>er  enterprise 
of  a  new  and  ])<*ciiliar  cliaracter,  wliich  had  boon  inanirurated  a  few 
voars  hcfurc,  lia<l  Ixm-ii  (•>tal>lisho(l  uixm  a  solid  Inundation  1)V  the  tact, 
skill,  and  iiidustrv  of  two  vrvv  vi»unir  nion,  avIio  ]]o\v  >  l^^))*  oarrv  it  on, 
al*t<M'  it<<'ai'!v  plan,  with  irrcat  >uccrss  and  nnahatiMl  cncrLTV.  Tlirouirli 
it  tln'V  li:iv«'  cai'ncd  ai.d  ac(|ui]'<Ml  fanir  and  fortnno.  TIk*  ontt^i'pi'iso 
alluded  to  wa<  a  wci'klv  iirwsjuijMT  callod  tin*  S,-nnf'V''  A/h*  ricfin, 
dovottMl  ('X(lu>ivflv  to  s<'i<*n<-(',  inventions,  tlio  nioclianic  ai1:s,  nianu- 
facture-^,  an«l  roi^-natc  siil»j«'ct<.  As  a  r<'])<'rtory  of  curront  sciontitio 
<liscovrii»'«^.  inventions,  and  iinpiTjvcnicnts  in  ovny  d('])artniont  of  en- 
irin«M'rinir  and  iii«H-lianics,  it  foi'ins  an  intprostinir  foaturo  in  tlic  liistorv 
of  tlir  activities  in  the  ritv  of  X<'\v  Yo]"k. 

Tlio  Si-i  f,f[v<-  A/H'r'"-ai>  was  f(»undod  ])V  Kufiis  Porter.  IIo  did  not 
succe«*d.  and  the  ostahli^liinent  was  pni'ehas<Ml  of  him  hy  ]\ressi*s.  Miinn 
iV:  ( 'o.  'Hrson  1).  Mnnn  and  .Vlfi'od  K.  Imvu'Ii  >.  vounir  mon  wholiad  boon 
scli(M.)liiiates.  tlie  formor  in<t  twentv-ono  veai-s  of  aire,  and  tho  latter 
r»nlv  ninetet^n  vears  old.  There  was  not  nuicli  to  ]>tiv  (for  tlio  circula- 
tion  <;f  the  ])ajxM' was  less  than  throo  Imndred  each  week\  and  the  boys 
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had  not  much  to  buy  with.  Young  Beach  was  a  son  of  Moses  Y.  Beach, 
then  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  had  been  employed  by 
his  ifather  in  taking  in  iuivertisements  and  seUing  newspapers  over  the 
counter.* 

The  energy  and  sagacity  of  these  young  men  soon  began  to  make  the 
Scientific  Ainericart  establishment  noticeable.  Soon  after  they  took 
possession  of  it  they  adv^ertised  that  they  luul  established  an  agency 
at  their  pul)lication  office,  and  were  prepared  to  transact  all  business 
between  inventors  and  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  Thus  was 
first  established  in  the  city  of  New  York  this  important  branch  of 
business,  which  they  speedily  extended  to  various  other  countries. 
Before  the  close  of  the  third  decade  (1850-GO)  they  had  spacious 
offices  for  cai'rying  on  the  business,  occupied  by  a  lai^e  corps  of  engi- 
neers and  draughtsmen,  all  engaged  in  preparing  specifications  and 
drawings  for  the  patent  offices  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  liussia,  and  other  foreign  countries.  They  had  their 
offices  in  Washington,  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels.     Year  after  year 

*  Orson  Desfiix  Munn  is  a  native  of  Monson,  Harapden  County,  Mass.,  \N'liose  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  in  that  region  and  {^ave  the  name  to  the  township.  His 
father,  a  thrifty  farmer,  gave  his  son  a  good  education  at  the  academy  in  his  native 
town,  which  is  yet  noted  in  that  region  for  its  excellence.  Ho  left  school  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  entered  a  bookstore  in  Springfield,  the  county  seat,  as  an  under 
clerk.  Industrious  and  trustworthy,  he  very  soon  won  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  employer,  who  always  left  the  business  in  young  Munn's  charge  when  he  was 
absent.  The  business  having  changed  owners,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  became  a  clerk  in  a  general  countr}'  store  as  salesman  and  book- 
keeper. He  was  ambitious  to  enter  a  wider  field  of  labor.  He  had  asked  a  school- 
fellow (his  present  partner)  to  look  out  for  a  situation  for  him  in  New  York.  To  that 
schoolfellow  he  was  warmly  attached,  for  they  were  congenial  spirits,  and  had  been 
always  together  on  holidays  and  Saturday  afternoons,  in  their  school  days. 

Within  a  month  after  he  had  reached  the  lawful  age  of  manhood,  young  Munn  received 
a  letter  from  his  friend  informing  him  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  him  to  under- 
take what  young  Beach  predicted  would  be  a  profitable  venture  in  the  city.  He  went 
immediately  to  New  York,  formed  a  copartnership  with  young  Beach,  and  purchased  the 
Sdeniific  AnunaiUf  when  it  had  been  published  less  than  one  year. 

The  prediction  of  young  Beach,  that  the  business  he  had  invited  his  friend  to  join  him 
in  could  be  successful,  was  speedily  fulfilled.  They  made  that  fulfilment  possible  from 
the  start,  by  means  of  their  own  good  judgment,  industry,  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance in  a  fixed  purpose.  Salem  H.  Wales  became  a  member  of  the  firm  at  an  early 
period,  and  so  remained  until  1871.  Their  success  has  exceeded  their  expectations,  and 
the  name  of  Munn  &  Co.  obtained  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Munn  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste.  In  his  dwelling  in  the  city  he  has  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  the  highest  order.  They  have  been  selected  by  himself,  at  a  cost  of 
many  thousand  dollars.  There  is  probably  no  private  gallery  in  the  city  comprising  the 
same  number  of  pictures  which  contains  more  costly  and  exquisite  works  of  art.  Mr. 
Mmm  has  a  beautiful  summer  residence  in  Llewellyn  Park,  Orange  Mountain,  N.  J. 
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the  illustrations  in  the  Scientific  American  of  new  machinery,  inven- 
tions, and  subjects  pertaining  to  the  arts,  sciences,  and  new  discoveries, 
increased  in  number  and  beauty.  The  influence  of  the  Scientifi^c  Amer- 
ican upon  the  various  industries  of  our  country  has  been  powerful  and 
salutan".  It  has  a  very  large  circulation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  publishers  also  issue  a  weekly  journal  called  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can Supplements  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  regular  edition  ; 
also  an  Export  Edition,  which  is  issued  monthly,  for  foreign  circulation. 

Since  the  publishing  firm  of  Munn  &  Co.  was  begun,  in  1845,  the 
number  of  applications  for  patents  prepared  by  that  establishment  and 
filed  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  sent  abroad  and  filed  in 
foreign  patent  offices  had  aggregated  ninety  thousand  at  the  beginning 
of  1883. 

Early  in  this  decade  the  largest  fire-insurance  company  in  Xew  York 
was  formed.  The  fires  of  1835  and  1845  had  created  an  indisposition 
to  risk  much  capital  in  insurance  enterprises,  as  we  have  observed,  and 
Xew  York  was  l>ehind  several  cities  in  this  respect,  where  companies 
were  existing  with  aipitals  of  ^500,000.  But  in  1852  a  number  of 
leading  merchants  on  compiiring  views  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
growth  and  enterprise  of  the  city  demanded  something  more  substantial 
in  the  line  of  indemnity  than  the  small  local  insurance  companies  were 
able  to  furnish.  The  result  was  the  formation,  in  Januarj^,  1853,  of  a 
company  with  $500, (M)0  caj)ital.  There  was,  however,  a  seeming  reluc- 
tance on  the  pail  of  the  new  company's  managers  to  enter  boldly  upon 
the  general  insurance  field,  and  the  oljjrct  ori;Lrinally  aimed  at,  as 
i'eirai'(l(Ml  a  widelv  scattered  business  and  a  lil)eral  iindcrwritinir  policy, 
a|)]K'ared  to  have  Jailed  of  accomplishment. 

To  m(Mt  Avhat  was  manifestly  nMjuired,  anotlici'  company  of  largo 
c-apital  with  moi'e  pi'ojji'essivc  M-opc  was  projected,  and  on  the  13th  of 
Api'il,  \<>''\,  tlie  Ilo.Mi:  Ix-i  i:an(  i:  ('<»MrANV.  with  sr»oo,oo(>  capital,  all 
pai<l.in.  entereil  upon  its  career  of  honoi*  and  success.  It  was  wisely 
assumed,  at  the  outset,  that  a  New  York  com])any.  with  am[)le  ca])ital, 
with  a  pi'opei'  s])ii'it  of  enterpiMse  foi*  such  a  work,  if  conducted  judi- 
ciouslv,  oULZ'ht  to  and  nuist  succeed  in  a  ixeneral  aL'*enc\'  htisiness.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  aim  that  the  projectors  of  the  Home 
i)e'''an  to  lav  the  foundations  of  an  institution  whicli  has  l)ecome  the 
larir(^st  and  most  successful  insurance'  company  on  this  continent  doing 
an  exclusivelv  fii-e  husiness. 

AVhen  the  IFome  lieiran  its  work  onlv  one  New  York  comiianv  was 
professinn^  to  do  anv  afrencv  business  whatever.  Bv  manv,  if  not 
most,  of  the  local  underwriters  the  new  enterprise  was  looked  upon  as 
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a  somewhat  daring  and  decidedly  doubtful  experiment.  The  managers 
of  the  Home,  however,  proceeded  promptly  to  the  establishment  of 
agencies  at  prominent  points  in  the  New  England,  Middle,  and  West- 
em  States.  Within  the  first  year  and  a  half  140  agents  were  actively 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  field.  The  entire  working  force  of  officers 
and  employes  of  all  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  insurance  companies 
fifty  years  ago  did  not  outnumber  the  present  working  force  of  the 
hend  office  of  the  Home  alone.  The  140  agents  of  1855  have  become 
an  army  of  more  than  4000,  inclusive  of  sub-agents  and  partners  in 
agency  firms. 

Meanwhile  the  capital  of  the  company  has  been  several  times  in- 
creased, to  keej)  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  its  pohcies,  until  in 
1875  it  reached  $3,000,000.  The  premium  income  rose  steadily  from 
about  $250,000  the  first  year  to  $2,745,002  in  1882.  The  total  income 
of  the  Home  in  the  latter  year  was  $8,080,817,  and  the  total  assets  of 
the  company  at  the  close  of  that  year  reached  the  amount  of  $7,208,489 
— a  sum  one  fifth  larger  than  the  combined  capital  of  all  the  fire-insur- 
ance companies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  fifty  years  ago.  Of  this 
aggregate  of  assets,  no  less  than  $1,774,001  re])resented  the  reserved 
profit  or  net  surj)lus  over  capital  and  all  liabilities,  including  among 
such  liabilities  an  ample  reinsurance  fund  (§2,110,832)  to  meet  the 
contingent  claims  upon  unexpired  policies. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  this  great  corpora- 
tion down  to  April,  1883,  its  total  premiums  received  have  been 
$57,204,108  ;  amount  of  interest  received,  $0,125,111  ;  amount  of 
losses  paid,  $34,700,200  ;  number  of  losses,  00,904  ;  amount  of 
dividends  paid  (including  two  stock  dividends  of  $500,000  each), 
$0,905,000.  The  total  amount  covered  by  the  policies  of  the  company 
on  all  kinds  of  property  during  these  thirty  years  has  been  something 
more  than  $0,000,000,000,  a  sum  almost  startling  of  itself,  and  indicat- 
ing plainly  the  energetic  character  of  the  management  and  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  property -holders  all  over  the  country  in  the 
Home's  contracts  of  indemnity.  To  accom])lish  such  results  despite 
the  many  large  fires  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
including  the  phenomenal  conflagrations  of  Chicago  in  1871  and  of 
Boston  in  1872,  indicates  the  exercise  of  peculiar  managerial  skill. 

The  Home  entered  upon  its  work  of  prosecuting  an  agency  business 
fully  equipped  with  officers  who  believed  underwriting  to  be  a  profes- 
sion, and  who  were  experts  in  its  practice.  To  its  progressive  and  yet 
conservative  methods  of  management  the  insurance  business  of  the 
country  owes  much  of  its  honorable  position. 
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The  president  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  is  Charles  J.  Martin,* 

who  has  been  with  it  from  its  foundation,  first  as  its  secretary,  and 

then  as  its  presiding  officer.     Its  vice-president  is  D.  A.  Heald  ;    its 

^secretary  is  J.  II.  Washburn,  and  T.  B.  Greene  and  WiUiam  L.  Bigelow 

are  assistant  secretaries. 

*  Charles  J.  Martin  is  a  native  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  bom  in 
November,  1815.  He  came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  when  between  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  and  was  a  resident  of  this  city  during  his  childhood  and  yonth  and  until 
about  twenty-six  3'ears  ago,  when  he  transferred  his  residence  to  the  mountain-side  at 
Orange,  in  his  native  State.  He  received  his  education  at  one  of  the  common  schools  in 
the  Eighth  Ward,  known  to  the  elder  residents  of  that  ward  as  the  Village  Academy, 
his  father  being  its  honored  and  respected  principal  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  a  creditable  record  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  respectable  retail  dry.goods  house  on  Hudson 
Street,  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  that  street  being  then  one  of  the  principal  retail  drj'-goods 
marts  of  the  city.  There  he  remained  nearly  three  years,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
a  relative  who  was  an  officer  of  the  company,  a  clerkship  was  tendered  him  in  the  office 
of  the  Contributionship  Fire  Insurance  Company,  then  occupying  rooms  at  No.  44  (now 
No.  56)  Wall  Street.  His  main  object  in  making  the  change  was  to  escape  the  long 
hoars  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  and  the  drudgery  of  opening  and  sweeping 
out  the  store,  making  the  fires  in  winter,  carrying  out  packages  of  goods  sold,  etc.,  to 
which  the  younger  clerks  in  such  establishments  were  subjected  in  those  days.  This  was 
in  January;  1833.  In  this  office  during  the  six  years  following  he  received  his  first 
training  as  an  under^^Titer,  and  w*as  an  eye-witness,  during  all  that  terrible  night  of  the 
great  fire  of  December  10,  1835. 

In  the  early  part  of  1839  young  Martin  left  his  clerkship  to  tuko  the  position  of  secre- 
tarj'  of  a  new  company  then  beincj  organized,  which  had  been  tendered  him,  but  the 
enterprise  j)rf>ve.l  an  iniudicioiis  ono  at  the  tiiiu',  frt^in  thf  fact  of  the  (Irj)ress(Ml  condition 
of  business  in  the  eity  and  of  the  ^vhole  country,  wln'ch  hatl  ii-)t  vtt  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  ^'tiicral  revulsion  and  bankruptcy  of  ls:)7.  Aftt-r  a  brief  existence  the 
conipanv  went  iiito  lii[uidaliMn  and  w.um'l  up  its  all.iirs.  returning  to  the  stoctkholders 
the  cai)it:il  which  ]iad  bei  n  paid  in,  with  the  hiss  of  only  about  thrc-  }>cr  cent.  He  luid 
the  char'.;'',  und'  r  a  coniiuittte  of  th<j  dirrctors,  «,f  winding  up  the  alfairs  of  tlie  institu- 
tion, aft>  r  ^^  hicli  for  a  sliort  j^i-riod  h«j  had  i»arti:d  employment  only  in  his  profession 
until  the  wintiT  of  1>^43  t4,  when  he  w.nt  to  New  ( Orleans,  and  was  the  first  agent 
appointe(l  bv  the  company  in  whose  service  ha<l  been  his  chrksliip  of  six  years.  Heturn- 
ing  to  Xew  Yoik  in  the  sprini,'  of  isi",,  ^[l^  Martin  was  ai>pointed  ^.neral  agent  of  that 
company,  with  authority  and  powers  such  as  had  proV)al)ly  nevt  r  before  been  given  to  an 
empl(\ve  in  a  similar  j^osititMi. 

The  grtiit  tire  of  July,  l!S4"').  which  ruined  many  «'om])anies  in  this  city  and  sadly 
crippled  many  others,  brou-jht  the  necessity  for  discontinuing  l)usiness  in  Ajiril,  1S4»>, 
and  winding  n\t  its  atfairs,  the  charj:e  of  which  also  fell  into  Mr.  Martin's  hands  under  a 
receiver.  When  nearly  thrcMigh  with  the^«'  duties  he  became  associated  with  the  agent  in 
this  city  of  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  ('omi'any  of  Phila(Ulphia.  and  after  a  few  months 
was  appointed  sole  agent.  Not  agreeing  with  the  then  head  of  the  company  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  business  of  its  New  York  agency,  he  resigned  the  position  in 
February,  iH.jO,  and  within  thirty  days  thereafter  was  offered  the  Kecretarj-ship  of  the 
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Ck)mmercial  Insurance  Conipany,  then  abont  organizing.  He  accepted  the  position,  and 
soon  placed  the  company  among  the  first  of  its  class  at  that  time  in  this  city.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1853  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company, 
which  was  then  organized  for  the  pnrpose  of  doing  an  agency  business  throughout  the 
country  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  fire  insurance  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

The  varied  experience  thus  obtained  had  eminently  fitted  Mr.  Martin  for  the  duties  of 
this  new,  and  as  was  thought  by  many  at  that  time  doubtful,  enterprise.  Filling  the 
position  of  secretary  for  about  twenty  months,  ho  had  so  won  the  confidence  of  the  board 
of  directors  during  that  time  that  upon  the  retirement  of  the  chief  officer  he  was  called 
to  the  presidential  chair,  which  he  has  since  filled  with  the  result  which  is  shown  in  the 
brief  history  of  the  company  given  in  the  text. 

Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  the  veterans  in  fire  instirance,  not  only  in  this  city  but  in  the 
country,  having  just  completed  his  half  century  as  a  fire  underwriter  since  he  commenced 
his  clerkship  in  an  insurance  office  in  Wall  Street.  There  are  only  two  others  in  the 
business  who  antedate  him,  one  of  whom  is  the  venenible  president  of  the  North  River 
Insurance  Company  of  this  city,  who  commenced  his  career  in  that  company  in  1822,  and 
has  been  connected  with  it  until  the  present  time. 


EARLY  in  the  thml  decatle  a  heroic  effort  was  made  to  purge  the 
city  of  one  of  its  most  corrupt  sinks  of  moral  impurity  and  crime, 
familiarly  known  as  the  Five  Points.  The  locality  derived  its  name 
from  an  area  of  open  land  containiug  about  one  acre  of  ground,  into 
which  five  streets  entered  like  five  rivers  entering  a  bay.  These 
streets  were  Little  Water,  Cross,  Anthony,  Orange,  and  Mulberry. 
In  the  centre  of  this  area,  surrounded  by  a  wooden  paling,  was  a  nnall 
trianguUr  space  known  as  Paradise  Square.  <>pp<jaite  tJiis  park  waa 
the  Old  Brewery,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  this  region.  Its  neigh- 
bors were  uiiscmble  tumble-down  buildings  swarming  with  squaUd 
men,  women,  and  children  of  every  hue  ;  hquor-shops  were  every- 
where, and  nearly  every  house  was  a  brothel.  The  men,  as  a  rule, 
were  petty  criminals  ;  the  women  were  vile  and  disfigured  by  de- 
bauchery of  every  kind,  and  Uie  children  were  the  miserable  victims  of 
these  horrible  surroundings. 

Of  the  Five  Points,  Charles  Dickens,  who  visited  the  locality  in  1S41 
with  two  [>ulice  odiceid,  wivjte  : 

"  Th-JB  ig  tlie  place  :  these  narrow  'vayn  diverging  to  the  right  and  left,  Hid  T«ekiiig 
eTerirwItere  uilh  dirt  und  filth.  Such  lives  aa  are  led  here  bear  the  same  fmit  here  as 
elsewhere.  The  course  and  bloated  faces  at  the  doors  have  coaaterparts  ftt  bome  and  all 
the  wide  world  over.  Delianchery  has  made  the  very  honses  premaCnrelf  old.  .  .  , 
Many  of  their  pigH  live  here.  Do  they  ever  wondET  why  their  masters  walk  upright  in 
lieu  of  gning  on  all  fours  ?  and  why  they  talk  instead  of  gmnting  ?  So  fat  nearly  eveir 
honso  is  a  low  tavern." 

After  describing  some  personal  adventures,  Mr.  Dickens  continued  : 

"  Here,  loo,  are  lanes  and  alleys  pared  with  mud  knee  deep  ;  nndergronnd  chamben 
vbere  they  dance  and  game,  the  walls  bedecked  with  rough  designs  of  ships,  and  fortBi 
and  Saga,  and  American  eagles  oat  of  noniber  ;  ruined  houses  open  to  the  street,  whenoa 
throngh  wide  gaps  in  the  walla  other  mins  loom  upon,  the  eye,  as  though  the  world  at 
vice  and  misery  had  nothing  bIho  to  show  ;  hidoons  tenements,  which  take  their  nama 
from  robbery  and  murder  ;  •  all  that  is  loathsome,  drooping,  and  decayed  is  hero  !" 

*  One  was  called  Jilnrderer's  Alley,  another  the  Den  of  TbieveB.  and  so  on.  Hun 
were  tmdet^rotmd  passages  connecting  blocks  of  booses  on  different  streets. 
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Such  was  the  loathsome  place — more  loathsome  than  the  stables  of 
Augeas — which  pious  and  benevolent  women,  with  herculean  strength 
of  purpose,  attempted  to  cleanse.  The  seemingly  hopeless  task  was 
begun  with  prayer  and  faith  ;  it  was  sustained  by  prayer  and  faith  ; 
the  workers,  few  in  number  and  feeble  in  resources  at  first,  wrouglit 
\vith  courage  and  fideUty,  stimulated  by  faith,  and  they  finally 
achieved  a  victory.  They  turned  into  this  abode  of  the  sirens  the  pure 
waters  of  religious  instruction,  moral  suasion,  human  charity  and 
kindness,  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  aliment,  and  it  was  cleansed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  remains  so.  The  bulk  of  the  population  has  changed 
in  nationality  and  character.  The  chief  denizens  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Five  Points  are  now  ItaUan  organ-grinders,  bootblaclvs,  peanut- 
venders,  many  beggars,  receiver's  of  goods  stolen  by  petty  thieves, 
Chinese  cigar  and  opium  j>e(ldlei's,  and  others  with  no  *'  visible  means'' 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  0])en  vice  and  immorality  are  no  more  seen 
there.  Business  houses  ai^e  yearly  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
once  vile  locality,  and  the  time  seems  not  to  be  far  distant  when  the 
renovation  and  purification  of  the  Five  Points  will  be  completed. 

The  story  of  the  cleansing  of  this  foul  locaUty  forms  an  exceedingly 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  may  be 
brieflv  told. 

The  work  was  really  instituted  two  years  before  the  opening  of  this 
decade.  For  several  years  the  New  York  Ladies'  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  been  anxious  to  include 
the  Points  within  the  sphere  of  their  labors.  In  their  report  for  1848 
they  said  : 

"  We  intend  to  make  a  new  point  on  Centre  or  Elm  streets,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tombs.  The  deepest  interest  was  manifested  by  the  board  respecting  this  effort.  Sev- 
eral members  pledged  their  personal  labors  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  all  feel  that  this  is 
emphatically  *  mission  ground.'  We  plead  for  the  children — for  we  commence  with  the 
Sabbath-school — the  children,  because  through  them  we  hope  to  reach  the  parents  ;  the 
children,  because  ere-long  they  will  hold  the  destiny  of  our  city  within  their  hands.  We 
expect  to  employ  a  missionary  there  who  will  avail  himself  of  every  providential  opening 
for  usefulness.  If  there  is  a  spot  in  this  crowded  city  where  vice  reigns  unchecked, 
surely  all  will  admit  it  to  be  in  that  vicinity  ;  and  who  can  think  of  the  hundreds  born  in 
sin,  nurtured  in  misery,  with  no  earthly  prospect  but  the  prison  and  the  gallows,  with- 
out a  deep,  unutterable  yearning  to  snatch  them  from  the  fearful  vortex  ?" 

A  committee  wtis  appointed  to  visit  the  neighborhood.  Xo  suitable 
place  could  then  be  found  to  open  a  mission,  and  the  work  wa«  delayed 
until  1850.  The  society  asked  the  Ccmference  to  send  them  a  mission- 
ary for  the  Five  Points — a  dreadful  plague-spot — a  f(x;us  of  moral  con- 
tagion.     To  this  request  the  Conference  cheerfully  resi)onded.     The 
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liev.  L.  M.  Pease  was  sent.  lie  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Luckev. 

The  devoted  women  engageil  in  this  work  were  encouraged  by  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  their  husbands,  bi'others,  and  friends,  and 
they  selecte<l  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectabihty  and 
social  and  business  standing  to  act  as  an  adWsory  committee,  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  were  foreseen.  This  committee  was  empowered, 
in  conjunction  with  the  missionary,  to  find  a  suitable  place  and  make 
all  an*angements  for  the  oi)ening  of  the  Sabbath-school.  A  room  was 
found  at  the  comer  of  Little  AVater  and  Cross  streets,  about  20  bv  40 
feet  in  size.  It  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  seateil,  and  made  capable 
of  accommodating  alx)ut  two  hundi-ed  persons  comfortably.  There  a 
Sabbath-school  was  first  openetl,  comi>osed  of  seventy  pupils. 

Such  a  school  !  It  was  never  equalled  in  quality  befoi*e  nor  since. 
Neglected  children,  emaciated,  half  naked,  and  filthy  ;  hardened  and 
reckless  adults  encase<l  in  filth  and  rags  ;  young  women  with  linea- 
ments of  former  l>eauty  scarred  and  marred  by  the  fangs  of  vice  ;  half- 
grown  boys,  already  victims  of  intemjierance  and  licentiousness  ;  and 
half-grown  girls,  some  i-eckless  in  demeanor,  and  some  mtxiest  and 
anxious.  '*  I  never  imagine<l  a  more  vivid  representation  of  hell,"  said 
a  lady  who  was  present  at  this  first  Sunday-school  at  the  Five  Points. 
The  pioneei-s  in  this  work,  men  and  women,  sang  and  pmyed,  and 
exhorted  their  heai'ers  to  lead  better  lives,  si)ecially  urging  the  im- 
j)ortanceof  ])ersonal  cloanliness.  Such  words  and  such  music  hjid  prob- 
al)lv  never  Ix-foi-e  l),'e]i  lieanl  bv  a  lai'ire  majoritv  of  tlie  listen(.M*s. 

For  a  ['"\v  Sa!)!)aiiis  the  scIkh)!  was  a  sort  of  ])aii(Ieiii<)niuin — a  circus 
i-atlier  than  a  Sahhath-schooL  The  chihh'en  were  uiirulv,  foi*  thev  had 
iii'Vri*  h<M'n  tauulit  lessons  <»f  self-resti'aint.  This  lack  was  one  of  the 
nio>r  painlul  }"«•.•, tur^s  to  h<*  eonsidrred,  for  the  anxious  (|iiestiou  would 
ari^n.  To  Avhat  will  all  tlii<  le^id  ?  The  hoys  \voul(l  ])erforin  suinei'sets, 
])lay  Icap-fi'oH-,  (juarr^!.  liLilit,  and  sw«'ar,  or  follow  any  other  inclina- 
tion which  arose.  Jlut  ii  was  not  lon^r  hcfoi'e  the  exereise  of  irood 
indii'inent  and  exti-cni*-  klndnrss  traii^roi'inecl  th(^  sehool  iiUo  an  orderlv 
oriranizat  ion,  ami  iiavc  tin'  ]>i'ojr(tors  pleasinu'  lio])es  for  the  future. 

The  urgent  nr(r>^:i\-  foi*  an  eve]'v-da\'  seliool  was  a]n)arent  at  the 
outset,  Ua'  wt'cklv  inn>re<sions  on  the  mind  so  indurated  hv  vice  and 
ijovertv  were  too  ev;ine<cent  to  !>(>  < »f  mueli  henelit,  to  the  c-jiildreu 
especiallv.  ]*i*('[)aration-i  wei'e  made  !<  >r  the  o!"^;in;zat  ion  of  a  seli(H>l  : 
a  tejicher  was  xdected,  donations  of  maps,  h<M»k^,  slates,  etc.,  were 
reeeivi'd,  and  the  la<lies  \vere  i-ejoieiTiL'*  in  the  pT-ospeet  nf  a  wider 
lield   «»t"  u^efulne<s.    when    the  school    was  placed   in   other  hands  and 
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removed  entirely  from  the  control  and  much  of  the  influence  of  the 
mission. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  work  of  the  mission  was  the 
prevalence  of  intemperance  in  the  neighborhood.  To  remove  this 
obstacle  in  some  degree  stated  temperance  meetings  were  held  at  the 
mission-rooms,  at  which  temperance  addresses  were  made,^  temperance 
songs  sung,  and  earnest  exhortations  to  sobriety  deUvered.  The  effect 
of  this  effort  was  wonderful.  In  the  first  year  one  thousand  persons 
had  signed  the  temperance  pledge.  Among  the  signers  were  some  of 
the  worst  denizens  of  the  Five  Points.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases 
the  pledge  was  faithfully  adhered  to. 

During  the  first  year  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  find  employ- 
ment for  those  who  Avere  wilhng  to  work.  After  much  effort  an 
estabUshment  was  fonned  in  which  fifty  or  sixty  men  and  women  found 
constant  employment.  They  boarded  in  the  house  of  the  missionary, 
and  generally  attended  the  religious  meetings,  and  the  children  the 
Sabbath-school.  The  siime  adverse  influence  which  removed  the  day- 
school  from  the  control  of  the  society  also  operated  here  in  a  similar 
way. 

The  mission-room  becoming  too  small  for  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  gathered  there,  a  large  building  known  as 
the  Old  Brewery  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  mission-house. 
It  was  a  large,  dilapidated  structure  situated  on  Paradise  Square.  It 
was  a  resort  and  a  shelter  for  the  most  active  and  depnived  of  the  dan- 
gerous classes.  Low,  dark,  winding  passages  ran  through  the  building, 
and  thereby  thieves  and  murderers  were  enabled,  the  first  to  conceal 
their  plunder  and  the  second  to  make  way  with  their  victims.  It  was 
a  fortress  of  crime,  and  in  it  dark  deeds  were  almost  nightly  committed 
with  impunity.  The  s(X5iety  appealed  to  the  pubhc  for  help  to  pur- 
chase this  building  in  order  to  change  it  from  a  jiest-house  of  sin  to  a 
school  of  virtue.  The  i^esponse  was  immediate  and  generous,  and  in 
less  than  six  months  $13,000  of  the  §10,000  needed  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  building  was  subscribed.  The  Old  Brewery  was 
bought  in  March,  1852,  and  the  remaining  §3000  were  soon  subscribed. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  children  of  the  Five  Points 
enjoyed  their  first  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  gathering  there  on  that 
occasion  was  a  memorable  scene.  The  guests  were  the  children  of  the 
Sabbath-school  and  hopeful  candidates.  In  upper  rooms  were  tubs  of 
water  and  attendant  women.  There  the  children  were  scrubl^ed, 
arrayed  in  clean  suits  of  clothes,  and  each  furnished  with  a  badge. 
These  were  then  gathered  in  the  mission-room.     At  half  past  four 
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o'clock  an  orderly  procession  of  370  children  was  formed  and  marched 
to  the  mammoth  tent  of  the  Evangehcal  Alliance,  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  was  pitched  in  Paradise  Square.  They  entered  the 
tent  singing  : 

''  The  mom  of  hope  is  breaking. 
All  doubt  now  disappears  ; 
*  The  Five  Points  now  are  waking 

To  penitential  tears." 

The  tables  were  spread  in  the  tent,  and  the  abundant  provisions  were 
transferred  to  them  from  the  office  in  the  Old  Brewery.  The  eager, 
hungry  throng  cheered  each  of  the  sixty  turkeys,  as  well  as  the  chick- 
ens and  geese  and  ornamental  pyramids,  as  they  passed  into  the  tent — 
a  sight  marvellous  to  behold  to  many  of  the  bright  eyes  dancing  with 
unwonted  joy. 

''  It  was  touching,"  vrrote  an  eye-witness,  "  to  see  those  Uttle  ones, 
rescued  from  infamy  and  admittM  to  the  possibihties  of  virtue,  stand 
with  folded  hands  before  the  table  while  the  Doxology  was  sung  and  a 
blessing  asked." 

The  evening  entertainment  was  closed  at  an  early  hour  with  an 
illumination  of  the  Old  Brewery,  emptied  of  its  sin,  and  for  three  or 
four  nights  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  thousands  of  people 
with  lighted  candles  groped  through  its  dark  recesses. 

The  Old  Brewery  was  demolished  in  December,  1852,  to  make  room 
for  a  new  mission-house  to  l)e  erected  on  its  site.  After  its  demolition 
a  well-known  journalist  wmte  of  the  old  fortress  of  Satan  : 

**  Wh:it  IK)  h •i.mI  onaotinent.  ^vhat  no  inaohiiiHn'  of  mnnioipal  povornment  could  effoct, 
Christian  wonuii  have  hrunu'lit  about  quietly,  but  thuroiiL,'bly  an  1  triumphantly.  From 
heno«  forth  th*-  ( »M  l:>r<\v<  ry  i-^  no  ninre.  The  i^Teat  problem  of  how  to  remove  the  Five 
I'omts  ii;i'l  rnuM;_;».(l  th»-  attention  uf  br)th  the  le^'islativtr  and  executive  bn\nches  of  the 
<*ity  g.>v.  mment.  and  buth  had  abandoned  the  ta>k  in  despair.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Methtxlist  Kpiscopal  Churoh  that  they  were  the  first  to  enter  the  then  unpromising  tield, 
and  it  will  bt-  iin  iiiiiterishiiblc  honor  t<>  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  that 
Church  that  with  them  th'.  idea  oriu'inated,  and  bv  them  has  been  so  successfullv  carried 

out." 

On  the  'JTth  of  Januai'v,  l^r»:*,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  mission- 
house  was  laid.  On  that  occasion  the  Ucv.  Dr.  De  AVitt,  of  the 
Kefornied  Dutch  Church,  delivered  an  address,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  American  IJihle  Soc-it'tv  read  a  hrief  history  of  the  operations  of 
that  society  at  the  Five  Points.  Bishop  Janes,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  layin<r  the  corner-stone,  remarked  : 

*'  Education  is  to  be  promoted,  therefore  here  is  to  be  a  free  school-room  :  virtue  and 
temperance  are  to  be  advanced,  and  here  we  have  a  lecture-room  ;  the  salvation  of  im- 
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mortal  souls  is  onr  end  in  view,  and  there  will  be  a  chapel  in  the  edifice  ;  and  as  tem- 
poral blessings  will  be  an  object,  here  will  be  accommodations  for  the  sick  and  needy. " 

On  the  18th  of  June  following  the  mission-house  was  dedicated  to  its 
saered  uses — the  promotion  of  education,  virtue,  and  religion.  It  wtis 
a  substantial  edifice  of  brick,  five  stories  in  lieight,  seventy-five  feet  in 
length  on  the  street,  and  forty- five  feet  in  depth.  It  contains  a  chapel, 
in  which  500  |)ersons  may  be  comfortably  seated,  and  in  which  services 
are  held  three  times  each  Simday.  Next  to  the  chapel  is  the  dwelhng- 
house  of  the  missionary  and  his  family.  The  ground  floor  had  school- 
rooms, and  in  the  upper  stories  were  twenty  tenements  for  poor  and 
deserving  families,  who,  as  an  equivalent  for  their  rent,  were  to  keep 
the  building  clean.  The  original  cost  of  the  building  was  $36,000. 
Extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  it — large  school-rooms  in  the 
rear  and  a  four-story  buikling  on  the  street,  which  is  used  for  various 
purix)ses.     The  institution  was  incorponited  in  1850. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  managers  ^  for  1882,  these  buildings 
were  all  free  of  debt,  and  nineteen  families  occupied  tlie  upper  part. 
They  had  given  away  during  the  year  517,8.*>4  rations,  and  assisted  and 
relieved  5140  persons.  They  had  given  away  during  the  year  a  large 
quantity  of  garments  of  every  kind — 11,800  pieces.  To  tlie  children 
who  attend  the  day-school  they  give  a  hot  dinner  every  day — beef  soup 
with  vegetables,  nmtton  stew,  fish,  hominy,  rice,  and  ])read.  It  is 
really  the  only  substantial  meal  tlie  4()()  children  have  each  day. 
There  had  been  only  two  deaths  among  the  887  chiklren  who  had  been 
taught  in  the  school  during  the  year.  Within  the  ten  years  (1872—82) 
over  6000  chiklren  had  been  cimnl  for  bv  the  mission.  Thev  have  a 
sewing-school  wherein  the  girls  are  taught  the  useful  art  very 
thoroughly. 

The  Fivk  Points  House  of  Ixdistky  is  an  earlv  outgrowth  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Kew  York  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  estiiblish  a  mission  at  the  Five  Points. 
As  we  have  observed,  the  Kev.  L.  ]\r.  Pease  Avas  ai)]X)inte(l  the  first 
missionary  by  the  Xew  York  Annual  Conference.  lie  entered  ujMin 
the  task  with  great  energy  and  zeal,  but  soon  differing  with  the  origi- 

*  The  officers  for  the  year  1882  were  :  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  first  directress  ;  Mrs. 
John  A.  Kennedy,  second  directress  ;  ^Irs.  William  Ryer,  third  directress  :  Mrs.  F. 
Holsten,  fourth  directress  ;  Mrs.  William  B.  Skidmore,  treasurer  ;  Mrs.  J.  Grayden, 
corresponding  secretary  ;  Miss  E.  Burling,  recbrding  secretary'  ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Heydecker, 
assistant  recording  secretary.  The  board  of  managers  consist  of  members  of  the  forty 
Methodist  churches  in  the  city.  The  Rev.  S.  I.  Ferguson  is  the  superintendent,  and 
editor  of  a  monthly  publication  called  Voice  from  ihe  Old  Brewery. 
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nators  of  the  enterprise  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be 
carried  on,  an  unfortunate  controversy  arose.  The  result  was  an  alien- 
ation, and  Mr.  Pease  severed  his  connection  with  the  society  with  a 
detennination  to  prosecute  the  work  according  to  his  own  views,  rely- 
ing vL\x>n  the  religious  community  to  sustain  him. 

With  characteristic  energy  Mr.  Pease,  no  longer  connected  with  any 
association,  and  assist^  by  his  devoted  wife,  hired  two  houses  at  the 
Five  Points,  on  his  own  responsibility,  for  $700  a  year.  With  the  aid 
of  the  iK)lice  he  soon  cleared  them  of  their  depraved  inmates,  and  with 
his  family  took  up  his  abode  in  them.  He  believed  that  the  wretche<l 
creatures  he  wishes!  to  serve,  the  outcast  women  of  the  Five  Points, 
were  not  so  from  choice,  but  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  He  be- 
lieved that  as  a  rule  they  desired  to  escajie  from  their  mode  of  Ufe,  but 
were  debarre<l  by  the  ban  of  scKiety.  The  world  did  not  believe  as 
he  did,  and  this  was  the  kernel  of  the  controversy  to  which  allusion  has 
l^een  made.  But  he  had  heard  from  their  lijys  the  cry,  **  Don't  tell  us 
how  innocent  and  haj)py  we  once  were,  and  how  wicked  and  miserable 
and  infamous  we  now  are  ;  don't  talk  to  us  of  death  and  retribution 
and  perdition  before  us  ;  we  want  no  preacher  to  tell  us  that  ;  but  tell 
us,  oh,  teU  us  some  way  of  escape  !  Give  us  work  and  wages  !  Do 
but  give  us  some  other  master  than  the  Devil,  and  we  will  serve 
him." 

In  resix)nse  t(^  that  pitiful  cry  Mr.  Pease  acted.  He  sought  to 
relievo  their  nionil  and  l)odilv  wants,  but  was  not  unmindful  of  their 

ft  ' 

intrll(*ctual  liud  spiritual  ikhmIs.  He  took  tliem  at  their  word,  lie 
lii'st  l)cca]iir  their  employer  ami  llini  theii*  father,  lie  heeaine  a  niaii- 
u.'aetui'ri',  a!l(lL^•lV<'  them  sliirtsto  make.  Xext  he  tritve  them  a  home, 
and  iM'caiii"  ihf  h«  ad  of  a  tamilw  !!«•  h'-n-aii  in  Julv  with  thii'tv  or 
forty  woiii.-n  scwiiii:-  l»y  day  in  the  ^Irtiiodist  Mission  f'ha})el.  He 
took  a  hou^«'  near  hy  in  Aui^usl.  In  Srptemlx^r  a  day-school  was 
>tart«M].  Jt  was  tak^n  undei'  the  ])atronaLre  of  Mr.  James  Donaldson 
and  Mi-^.  iJedclK  th<*  mother  of  I  )r.  U.mImII  mow  liishoj)  of  ( )hio), 
I'cetoF'  of  th«*  J^ot«'>tant  l']]>i>eo]>:d  ("hui'ch  of  the  Ascension  and  the 
memhris  of  that  e«»mmnnio]i.  In  ( )rtoh<'r  another  house  was  taken, 
and  tla^  iinnates  wn*.'  increased  to  ahout  >ixtv.  In  Fehruarv,  l^.')!, 
anotlan'  house  was  taken,  and  in  ^fav  four  Iiouses  more,  the  Avhole 
aeeommodatinir  ahout  <>ne  IiuikIi'imI  and  twenty. 

For  ten  months  the  eiitei-pi-ise  eame  undei'  the  control  of  the  Xational 
TemiM'rance  Soeietv.  A  hak^'iA'  and  c()arse  iKisket-makinir  had  Ixvn 
addecj  to  it>  industries.  The  cont/'ol  T'evei'ted  to  ^Ir.  IVase  iu  ^lav, 
l^''i\  and  the  next  spring  three  more  houses  were  added  to  the  number. 
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Finally  a  house  was  taken  in  Broome  Street,  and  appropriated  as  a 
home  for  very  small  children,  invalids,  and  others. 

According  to  a  report  in  April,  1854,  the  establishment  had,  during 
the  past  six  months  supported,  in  doors  and  out,  a  daily  average  of  at 
least  five  hundred  persons  by  their  labor  there  and  by  the  benefactions 
of  the  charitable.  At  that  tune  the  average  number  of  inmates  was 
about  three  hundred,  of  whom  one  half  were  children.  There  were 
twenty-five  men.     Two  hundred  children  were  in  the  school. 

Through  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  ten  individuals,  a  farm  was 
purchased  in  Westchester  County,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city,  in  1853. 
To  this  healthful  spot  and  labor  many  were  sent,  and  efforts  were 
always  made  to  assist  suffering  families  without  impairing  their  domes- 
tic ties  or  responsibilities.  The  grand  object  of  the  managers  of  the 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry  was  the  temporal,  social,  and  moral 
improvement  of  outcasts,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  spiritual  natures. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  in  1854,  on  the  application  of  thirty 
conspicuous  citizens  of  Xew  York.  The  trustees  for  the  first  year 
were  :  Charles  Ely,  Henry  R.  Rcmsen,  George  Bird,  Edward  G. 
Bradbury,  Archibald  Russell,  Thomas  L.  Eells,  Charles  B.  Tatham, 
WilUam  W.  Cornell,  and  George  G.  Waters. 

The  trustees  jmrchased  a  plot  of  ground  in  Anthony  (now  Worth) 
Street,  not  far  from  Centre  Street,  on  wliich  they  erected  a  ])uilding, 
completed  in  185G.  To  this  they  were  enabled,  by  generous  donations 
and  otherwise,  to  make  additions  of  land  and  buildings  comprising  a 
chapel.  The  farm  was  placed  imder  the  management  of  Mr.  Pease, 
where  he  endeavored  to  make  a  self-sustaining  farm-school. 

The  estabUshment  of  the  school  of  the  Five  Points  Ilouse  of  Industry 
was  an  arduous  task.  The  boys  and  girls,  imaccustomed  to  discipline, 
were  extremely  unruly.  They  were  filthy  in  their  habits  and  conver- 
sation,  and  profoundly  ignorant.  Mr.  l^ease  allured  them  into  the 
school  by  joining  them  in  their  plays  and  games,  and  retained  them  by 
giving  them  food.  For  three  years  Mr.  Donaldson  labored  Avitli  him 
efficiently.  When  faihng  health  compelled  tliis  good  man  to  relintjuisli 
his  charge  it  was  transferred  to  the  Church  of  tlie  Ascension.  The 
rector  appointed  six  members  of  the  congregation  to  be  a  scliool  com- 
mittee, who  discharged  their  duty  with  zeal.  This  was  l)cfore  the  in- 
corporation of  the  institution.  When  the  new  building  wiis  completed 
the  schools,  now  become  orderly,  were  transferred  to 'it.  But  tlie 
church  continued  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  this  refonnatory 
work  at  the  Five  Points.  In  fifteen  years  (1855-70)  over  twenty  thou- 
sand four  hundred  children  were  taught  in  that  school. 
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The  children  of  the  institution  who  receive  its  benefits  are  those 
chiefly  who  are  abandoned  by  their  parents  or  surrendered  on  account  of 
their  inabiUty  to  support  them.  The  Legislature  has  given  the  institu- 
tion power  to  indenture  them  as  apprentices.  The  institution  has  gone 
on  steadily  and  healthfully  in  its  holy  work  under  successive  superin- 
tendents, and  thousands  of  respectable  young  men  and  women  scat- 
tered over  the  land  can  attest  that  what  they  are  they  owe  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry.* 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  reformatory 
institutions  at  the  Five  Points  just  mentioned,  there  was  organized  in 
the  city  another  pubUc  charity,  far-reaching  in  its  aims  and  since  mar- 
vellous in  its  operations  and  influence.  It  appears  more  important  as 
a  minister  of  good  than  any  other  society  in  the  social  history  of  the 
city  of  New  York  during  the  last  sixty  years,  because  it  stands  as  a 
preventive  agency  and  a  purifier  at  the  sources  of  crime  and  pauperism 
— the  neglected  children.  It  took  hold  of  the  bad  or  ignorant  boy 
when  he  was  a  child,  and,  instciul  of  waiting  until  he  was  mature  to 
imprison  or  hang  him,  transformed  him,  by  the  gradual  influences  of 
education,  labor,  and  religion,  into  an  honest  and  industrious  young 
man.  This  institution  is  The  Children's  Aid  Society,  founded  in 
1852,  and  which  is  still  doing  its  holy  work  Avith  increased  vigor  and 
effect  under  the  guidance  of  its  chief  founder. 

In  the  year  1853  the  then  chief  of  police,  George  W.  Matsell,  put 
forth  a  report  concerning  the  street  cliildren  of  Xew  York  which 
created  universal  aiixietv  aiuonir  tlioiiirlitful  citizens,  and  called  forth 
much  compassion  for  the  class  descrihed.  .Vt  that  time  a  yountr  man, 
a  si'i'acUiatt' of  Vale  ('olleir<'  ^vho  liad  recent Iv  completed  liis  studies  in 
Euro]»e  and  was  ])i'epa]'ed  for  tin*  Christian  ministry,  was  laboring  as  a 
missionai'v  of  I'cform  amonij-  the  adult  ci'iminals  on  Pdackwell's  Island 
and  the  wretched  denizens  of  the  Five  Points,  when*  ^Iv.  Pease  Avas 
then  irrapplinir  with  the  giant,  "  the  social  evil,*'  with  a  mighty  yet 
tr<Mitle  hand.      I'his  vounij-  man  was  diaries  I..  J>rac(\  + 

*  Affordin'.,'  t<>  a  r>'j>ort  for  lSS-2  thor*^  were  reniaininL:  an<I  admitted  during  the  official 
v»-;ir  M7  innnitis.  Of  tln'S(;,  14  t  women  wore  sent  ti)  sirviee.  and  iii  Ml  restored  to  their 
fritiids.  Of  tlie  wliole  nuiub«  r.  3^0  wcre  boys  and  '2'A7  wer«'  i^ii'l^^.  The  total  number 
aihuittiMl  t<)  th<^  institution  sinee  its  ort^iuiiziition  was  2'.'>,7'2'J  ;  whole  number  of  chihiren 
in  tlif  day-scliool  (birin^'  that  time,  .'K5.'.t7-"»  ;  t"tal  sum  of  nHUiey  spent  in  its  supj)ort, 
$l.(l2'.»,<'.sr>.  Tlie  olVicers  for  the  vt  ar  lss-2  wit*:  :  Morris  K.  Jesup,  presiih'Ut  ;  Georv^e 
F.  iJetts,  s.-eretary  ;  Ilu^'h  X.  Camp,  treasurer,  and  Chark-s  Elv,  1).  Lydig  Suydani, 
William  AV,  Astor.  Charles  J.anier,  David  S.  Eggleston,  Oliver  Harriman,  trustees. 
William  F.  iJarnard  is  the-  sui)erinten(b'nt. 

-f  Charles  Loring  Jlraec  was  bnrn  in  Litehlield,  Conn.,  in  IS'iG.  lli.^  father,  John  P. 
Braee,  was  a  distinguished  and  suecessful  teaeher  of  youth. 


,,*"^S8^:- 
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"While  Mr.  Brace  was  abroad  ho  had  studied  the  character  of  chari- 
table institutions  founded  for  the  benefit  of  neglected  children.  These 
studies  and  his  personal  observation  in  his  then  missionary  work  satis- 
fied him  that  a  system  of  prevention  would  be  more  puissant  than  one 
of  cure  in  the  work  of  securing  permanent  social  reform.  Ho  was 
satisfied  too  that  the  work  must  begin  with  the  plastic  child. 

Mr.  Brace  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  immense  number  of  boys 
and  girls  floating  and  drifting  about  the  streets  of  New  York  without 
apparent  homes  or  occupations — the  fruitful  materials  out  of  which 

Mr.  Brace  is  descended  from  Puritim  stock  on  Ijoth  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side. 
On  that  of  the  latter  are  found  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  New  England, 
among  them  that  of  the  eminent  Rufus  King. 

After  Mr.  Brace's  graduation  at  Yale  College  in  1846,  he  studied  theology  in  seminaries 
in  New  York  and  New  Haven,  and  went  aV)road  in  1850,  where  he  remained  two  years  to 
complete  his  education.  He  studied  in  Germany,  and  made  a  trip  into  Hungary  in  1851, 
where  he  was  arrested  in  Groswardein  by  the  Austrian  authorities  on  the  suspicion  of 
being  an  agent  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  in  America,  seeking  to  arouse  another  revolution. 
He  was  confined  for  a  month  in  a  dungeon  of  the  old  castle  in  that  city,  and  was  tried 
twelve  times  by  an  Austrian  court-martial.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  sending  secret 
information  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  to  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  McCurdy,  the  Ameri- 
can chfirije  iVaffalres  at  Vienna,  who  demanded  the  immediate  release  of  Mr.  Brace.  This 
demand,  being  seconded  by  the  arrival  at  that  time  of  two  American  ships  of  war  at 
Trieste,  was  instantly  complicil  with.  Mr.  Brace  was  sent  to  Pesth,  thence  to  Vienna, 
and  thence  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  escorted  by  Austrian  government  officials.  That 
government  subsecpiently  apologized  for  tlie  arrest,  but  made  no  pecuniary  repamtion. 

After  his  return  in  1851,  Mr.  Brace  published  a  volume  in  New  York  and  London 
entitled,  "  Hungary  in  1851,"  and  subsequently  another  volume  entitled,  "  Home  Life  in 
Germany. " 

As  we  have  observed,  Mr.  Brace  became  interested  while  in  Europe  in  institutions 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  children,  and  on  his  return  began  labors  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate.  Determined  to  attempt  to  purify  the  tide  of  vice 
sweeping  over  the  city  by  working  at  the  fountain  of  the  polluted  and  polluting 
stream,  he  and  others  formed  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  1853.  He  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  distinctive  features  of  that  society — the  emigration  plan,  the  boys'  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  industrial  schools.  In  1854  he  founded  the  first  boys*  lodging-house, 
securing  funds  for  the  purpose  from  personal  friends.  This  was  subsequently  accepted 
by  the  society  and  became  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  this  charity.  His  time  was  constantly 
employed  thereafter  in  speaking  and  writing  for  the  society,  managing  its  affairs,  and 
laboring  among  the  poor  and  in  literary  work.  In  1854  he  married  IMiss  Letitia  Neill,  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  four  children.  In  1857  he  visited  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  published  a  work  on  "The  Norse  Folk."  He  subsequently  wrote  and  published 
**  Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys,"  "  Races  of  the  Old  World,"  and  after  a  visit  to  California 
in  1867  ho  published  "The  New  West."  In  1872  he  published  "The  Dangerous 
Classes  of  New  York,"  revisited  Hungary  the  same  year,  and  in  1882  ho  published  his 
**  Gesti  Christi,  or  History  of  Human  Progress  under  Christianity."  The  Children's 
Aid  Society,  of  which  he  has  been  the  executive  officer  and  mainspring  since  it  was 
formed,  has  grown  to  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  useful  charities  in  the  United  States, 
as  its  statistics,  given  in  the  text,  demonstrate. 
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were  fasliioned  tho  multitude  of  onminalB  and  lewd  women  who 
infe8t«d  tho  city,  "With  others  he  devised  a  plan,  crude  at  first,  for 
aJTesting  the  attention  of  these  street  wanderers,  particularly  the  boys, 
iuul  peradventure  persmidinf;  them  to  bettur  li\-ing-  Eoys'  meetings 
were  held.  These  were  addressed  by  earnest  men  and  women,  somtv 
times  wisely,  sonietimps  foolishly.  These  boys  were  keen  and  prac- 
tical, and  were  imiiatient  of  sentimenlaUty.  When  a  pious  Sunday- 
Bcliool  teacher  asked  : 

"  My  dear  bfjys,  when  your  father  and  mother  forsake  yon.  who 
will  take  you  up  J" 

"  The  purlice,  sir,  the  purlico  !"  was  the  prompt  and  sincere  reply. 

At  first  lh»)se  street  Arabs  were  irrepressible.  Their  coarse  jests, 
their  don't-crare  manners,  and  often  indecent  expressions  were  difficult 
to  correct,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  kind  words  which  came  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  lieart  of  a  man  or  woman  would  touch  some  hidden 
chord  ia  them.  I'atlioe  and  simple  olucguence,  the  expression  of 
earnestness,  always  found  in  these  ungovernetl  chUdren  of  misfortune 
vibrator}'  strings  tliat  gave  back  res|>onsive  tones  of  feeling. 

The  generous  philanthropists  persevered  in  the  good  work.  They 
]Kovided  entertainments  for  the  Ixiys  at  tlieir  gatherings,  such  as  magic- 
Isntem  exhibitions,  and  very  soon  these  l)oys'  meetings  Ifwame  c)uita 
orderly  assemblages.  Eat  these  could  not  bo,  in  tho  nature  of  things, 
R  permanent  success.  This  was  pioneer  work  only,  a  clearing  away  of 
tbe  covering  and  a  revealing  of  the  fearful  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  It  was  seen  that  more  heroic,  orgiinizcil  wi.n-k  hinl  tii  be  done  in 
order  to  secure  permanent  footing  in  the  terrible  conflict  with  the  great 
evil. 

At  length,  earlj'  in  1S53,  a  society  was  organized.  It  was  composed 
of  earnest  men  then  engaged  in  laboring  for  the  reformation  of  the 
dangerous  classes  in  the  city.  Though  representing  different  religious 
denominations,  and  each  ardently  attached  to  his  own,  there  was  not 
at  the  Icginning  and  never  has  been  the  slightest  ripple  of  dbturbance 
on  account  of  views  on  sectarian  topics. 

The  association  happily  adopteil  the  comprehensive  and  significant 
title  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  They  ap}K)inte<l  Charles  L.  Brace 
as  its  chief  executive  oiHcer,  with  the  title  of  secretary,  which  jK»sition 
he  has  held  for  thirty  consecutive  years.*     They  hire<l  a  small  room  in 

•  The  Bocietj'  isBoecl  an  ndmirable  circnlar  letter,  in  which.  «fter  defininp  their  objects 
aud  proposed  nietbodih  and  allading  to  the  imm<?nHC  tbrong  of  wretched  childroa  to  ba 
benefited,  most  vividly  set  forth  tho  condition  nnd  needs  of  the  cinaa  tor  wIiobb  benefit 
the  nuciet}-  ha.d  been  founded.     It  declared  its  intention  not  to  conflict  with  anf  exist- 
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Amity  Street  for  an  office,  and  therein  was  begun  by  the  secretary, 
with  a  small  lad  in  attendance,  the  great  work  since  accomplished. 
The  association  was  incorporated  in  1856. 

ing  institutions,  but  to  render  them  a  hearty  co-operation.  They  proposed  to  give  to  the 
vagrant  children  of  the  city  opportunities  for  receiving  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
and  to  afford  them  means  preliminary  to  their  earning  a  livelihood  by  honest  labor  by 
founding  industrial  schools.  In  fine,  they  proposed  at  the  beginning  to  do  precisely 
what  the  society  has  done  so  nobly  and  with  such  good  results. 

In  that  circular  was  presented  the  following  sad  picture  of  the  condition  of  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  city  :  "  For  the  most  part  the  boys  grow  up  utterly  by  themselves. 
No  one  cares  for  them,  and  they  care  for  no  one.  Some  live  by  begging,  by  petty  pilfer, 
ing,  by  bold  robbery  ;  some  earn  an  honest  support  by  peddling  matches,  or  apples,  or 
newspapers  ;  others  gather  bones  and  rags  in  the  streets  to  sell.  They  sleep  on  steps,  in 
cellars,  in  old  bams,  and  in  markets,  or  they  hire  a  bed  in  filthy  and  low  lodging-houses. 
They  cannot  read  ;  they  do  not  go  to  school  or  attend  church.  Many  of  them  have  never 
seen  a  Bible.  Every  cunning  faculty  is  intensely  stimulated.  They  are  shrewd  and  old 
in  vice  when  other  children  are  in  leading-strings.  Few  influences  which  are  kind  and 
good  ever  reach  the  vagrant  boy.  And  yet,  among  themselves,  they  show  generous  and 
honest  traits.     Kindness  can  always  touch  them. 

"  The  girls,  too  often,  grow  up  even  more  pitiable  and  deserted.  Till  of  late  no  one 
has  ever  cared  for  them.  They  arc  the  cross-walk  sweepers,  the  little  apple-peddlers 
and  candy-sellers  of  our  city  ;  or  by  more  questionable  means  they  earn  their  scanty 
bread.  They  traverse  the  low,  vile  streets  alone,  and  live  without  mother  or  friends,  or 
any  share  in  what  we  should  call  a  home.  They  also  know  little  of  God  or  Christ,  except 
by  name.  They  grow  up  passionate,  ungovorned,  with  no  love  or  kindness  ever  to  soften 
the  heart.  We  all  know  their  short  wild  life,  and  the  sad  end.  Those  boys  and  girls,  it 
should  be  remembered,  will  soon  form  the  great  lower  class  of  our  city.  They  will  influ- 
ence elections  ;  they  may  shape  the  policy  of  the  city  ;  they  will,  assuredly,  if  unre- 
claimed, poison  society  all  around  them.  They  will  help  to  form  the  great  multitude  of 
robbers,  thieves,  vagrants,  and  prostitutes  who  are  now  such  a  burden  upon  the  law- 
respecting  community." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  circular  letter  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  widely  distrib- 
uted, excited  universal  attention  and  sympathy,  and  called  forth 
generous  responses  from  the  fortunate  classes.  The  first  considerable 
contribution  was  from  Mrs.  William  B.  Astor  (a  daughter  of  Greneral 
Armstrong),  wife  'of  the  principal  property-holder  in  the  city.  She 
sent  $50.  It  was  the  pioneer  of  ample  funds  which  came  in  time  to 
sustain  the  institution.  The  scenes  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  soon 
after  it  was  oix^ned  were  exceedingly  interesting. 

**  Most  touching  of  all/*  wrote  3>Ir.  Brace,  **  was  the  crowd  of  wandering  little  ones 
who  immediately  found  their  way  to  the  office.  Ragged  yoong  girls  who  had  nowhere 
to  lay  their  heads  ;  children  driven  from  drunkards'  homes ;  orphans  who  slept  where 
they  could  find  a  box  or  a  stains'ay  ;  boys  cast  out  by  stepmothers  or  stepfathers  ;  news- 
boys whose  innocent  answer  to  our  question,  *  "WTiere  do  you  live  ?  *  rang  in  our  ears, 
*  Don't  live  nowhere  !  '  little  bootblacks,  young  peddlers,  *  canawl-boys  *  who  seemed  to 
drift  into  the  city  every  winter  and  live  a  vagabond  life  ;  pickpockets  and  petty  thieves 
trying  to  grt  honost  work  :  c'hil(l-ho«ji^\rs  and  rtower-sellors  growiii<^  up  to  enter  onreers  of 
crini«-  :ill  this  inotlt-y  tlimni;  of  infantile  niiserv  .-ind  cliildish  guilt  ])assed  through  our 
doors.  t^llinL;  tliL-ir  simple  storir-s  of  sutT»ring.  and  loneliness,  and  teniptati'^n,  until  our 
hearts  l.Kieiinic  sick." 

The  tii'st  six'cial  ctl'ort  iiiadi'  l»v  tlio  sfX'ictv  was  tlie  fiTidintr  <>f  work 
for  tlHM'liilclfcn.  A  Workshop  was  <'stal)lisli(_'(l  in  AVoostcr  Stre(»t.  It 
was  a  t"ailiir(\  It  was  soon  found  tliat  hcnrvolenco  could  not  coni])eto 
witli  scHislmoss  in  business.  Tliry  could  and  did  ])rovidc  means  for 
carninir  a  livrliliood  for  <:irls  ])V  sc winii". 

The  ne\vs])ovs  of  the  citv  soon  attracted  thei!"  special  att(Mition.  As 
a  class  thev  were  shriMvd,  reckless,  joUv,  and  lieathenish  ;  S(K?ial 
Ishniaelites,  for  tluMr  hands  were  a;^'ainst  evt^y  man's  {xx-ket,  and 
tn-(M"\'  on<^  considered  a  ne\vsln»v  his  natund  enemv,  intent  onlv  on 
])lund(M'.  TluMr  lif(^  was  extremely  hard.  Tiiey  >le[)t  in  l)oxes,  alleys, 
doorwavs.  under  stairwavs.  on  hav-harires,  in  the  coldest  weather,  so 
as  to  he  near  the  ])rintini:-oftiees  early  in  the  moi'nin^-.  As  a  rule  tliey 
did  not  *'  live  nowhere.*'     They  were  })ushed  about  by  the  police,  and 
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there  was  not  a  single  door  in  the  city  open  to  welcome  them  or  give 
them  food  and  shelter.  Mr.  Brace  frequently  saw  ten  or  a  dozen  on  a 
cold  night  piled  together  to  keep  warm  under  a  printing-office  stairs. 
His  heart  was  touched,  and  he  resolved  to  help  the  poor  souls,  and  with 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  some  personal  friends  he  established  the  first  lodg- 
ing-house for  newsboys  ever  known  in  this  country.  A  loft  in  the  old 
Sun  building  was  secured  and  fitted  up,  in  March,  1854,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  C.  C.  Tracy,  a  carpenter.  There  they  were  furnished  with 
a  supper  for  five  cents,  and  a  bed  for  six  cents,  and  a  bath  thrown  in. 
For  six  cents  they  had  a  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

The  experience  of  the  first  night  established  the  popularity  of  the 
Newsboys'  Lodging-House.  The  boys  were  too  much  excited  to  sleep 
much.  "  I  say,  Jim,"  cried  one,  "  this  is  rayther  better  'an  bummin' 
— eh  ?"  ''  My  eyes  !  what  soft  beds  these  is  !"  said  another.  ''  Tom, 
it's  'most  as  good  as  a  steam-gratin',  and  there  ain't  no  M.  P.'s  to 
poke,  nuther  !"  said  a  third. 

Very  soon  an  evening  school  was  opened,  and  Sunday  meetings  were 
regularly  held.  Gradually  these  ''  institutions"  had  a  powerful  effect. 
The  T^dging-IIouse,  taken  in  charge  by  the  society,  is  now  one  of  its 
chief  engines  of  reform.  In  the  course  of  a  year  tlie  population  of  a 
large  town,  in  numbers,  passed  througli  it.  In  1872  the  Shakespeare 
Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Duane  and  Cliaml)ers  streets,  was  purchased 
and  fitted  up  as  a  permanent  Lodging-IIouse  for  Homeless  Boys. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  society  Mr.  Brace  founded 
an  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  fii'st  institution  of  the  kind  ever 
established.  That  first  seed  is  now  the  AVilson  Industrial  School. 
Similar  schools  have  been  established  bv  the  societv,  and  now  number 
twenty-one.  These  have  proved  to  ])e  among  the  best  preventives  of 
crime  among  children.  Girls'  lodging-houses  Avere  subsequently 
provided,  with  incalculable  benefit,  and  at  the  verj^  beginning  the 
emigration  plan — the  sending  of  children  of  both  sexes  to  good  homes 
remote  from  the  city — was  instituted.  In  a  s])ecial  manner  this  ])lan  has 
succeeded  in  the  Western  States,  to  which  thousands  of  poor  children 
have  teen  sent  and  blessed. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  origin  and  pioneer  work  of  this 
great  charity,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  elevation  and  sjilvation 
of  neglected  children  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  thereby  confeiTed 
an  inestimable  boon  on  society  there.     Let  us  glance  at  the  results. 

The  annual  report  of  the  society  (November  1,  18S2)  showed  that 
in  the  lodging-houses  of  the  society,  now  six  in  nmn]>er,  during 
tweuty-nine  years,  more  than  250,000  different  boys  and  girls  had 
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been  sheltered  and  portly  fed  and  instructed.  In  the  industrial  schools 
probably  over  100,000  poor  little  girls  had  been  instructed,  and  of 
these  it  is  not  kno^v^l  that  even  a  score  have  entered  on  criminal  courses 
of  life,  or  have  been  drunkards  or  beggars,  though  four  fifths  were 
children  of  drunkards.  Among  the  187,952  boys  who  had  been, 
during  twenty-nine  years,  in  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-House,  there  has 
been  no  case  of  any  contagious  or  foul-air  diseases,  not  even  ophthalmia, 
and  only  one  death  had  occurred. 

During  the  year  ending  November  1,  1882,  14,122  different  boys  and 
girls  had  been  sheltered,  fed,  and  taught  in  the  six  lodging-houses, 
these  having  supplied  305,524  meals  and  230,968  lodgings.  In  the 
twenty-one  day  and  thirteen  evening  schools  of  the  society,  13,966,  chil- 
dren were  taught  and  partly  fed  and  clothed,  3957  were  sent  to  homes, 
mainly  in  the  West,  and  2340  were  aided  with  food,  medicine,  etc., 
through  the  sick  cliildren's  mission.  In  the  Girls'  Lodging-House  and 
in  the  industrial  schools  484  girls  were  taught  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  In  the  lodging-houses  during  the  year  were  7613  orphans. 
A  penny  savings-bank  had  been  established,  and  in  it  $10,380.84  were 
deposited  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  children  in  charge  of 
the  society  during  the  year  was  36,971.  Among  the  14,122  boys  and 
girls  in  the  lodging-houses  no  death  had  occurred  during  the  year. 
This  healthful  state  was  secured  mainly  by  watchfulness,  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  proper  ventilation,  and  wholesome  food. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Stone,  one  of  the  trustees, 
tlie  so^'irty  is  ])()ss('ss(m1  of  a  cliarinint^  soasidt^  lioint^  for  tin?  cliildren,  at 
l>ath,  Loiiir  Island.  Tlici'c  are  four  and  a  half  acres  of  tri'ound  wliich 
Mv.  Stont'  ]>res(Mit(Ml.  Th»'  spot  is  known  as  TJatli  Park.  Tliere,  in 
the  siniiiiKM"  of  r^Nii,  ui»ward  of  4ooo  children  (averai:rinir  ahout  ;^»oo  a 
week  I  (*ni<)V<Hi  tlic  hmctits  of  salul)rious  air. 

Sincr  the  lu'irinninir  <»f  the  work  the  soeietv  had  fiiriiislied  (to 
Novenihrr  1,  Is^iM  J. :U:i, !♦*•♦;  lod<rin«rs  and  !,:'>:)!♦. Ti^s  meals,  14,.n.Si> 
Avandei-inL'"  l>'»vs  hnve  heen  retni'ne(l  to  their  relatives  and  friends,  and 
it  has  sent  to  homes  in  the  AVest  and  South  <I7,2^7  bovs  and  irirLs. 
]](»nrvol«"nt  inchviduals  hav(^  also  sent  many  at  their  own  expense  under 
the  care  of  tlie  soeietv.  AVitliin  four  vcars  ^[rs.  J.  J.  .Vstor  has  sent 
over  1(MM).:- 

*  It  havinL,'  ]»f'ori  pul)lic'ly  us'^crtotl  th:it  homeless  chiMreii  s(»nt  Wcjst  by  the  Children's 
Ai<l  Society  were  "  i:ro\v(liiiL,'  the  Western  prisons  mid  reformatories,"  and  that  their 
prisons  and  h(»u-,es  of  refn;j;e  were  *'  lialf  full  of  these  children."  a  sj)ecial  a.i,'*'nt  was  sent 
to  the  jiris»ns  (  f  Mi(diiL;an,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  to  inak<'  a  thor()n;_:h  investifijation.  The 
agent  reported  that  in  Michigan  and  Illinois,  where  over  ten  thousand  children  had  been 
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The  good  results  of  reformatory  efforts  of  various  institutions  in  Ne\r 
York  City,  of  wliicli  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  the  most  efficient,  is 
conspicuously  shown  by  the  pohco  reports  in  1860  and  1880.  In  1860 
the  population  of  the  city  was  814,224,  and  the  number  of  commit- 
ments of  girls  and  women  that  year  was  5880.  The  population  in  1880 
was  over  1,200,000,  and  the  number  of  such  commitments  was  only 
1854 — that  is,  tlie  commitments  in  1860  were  1  in  every  138^  of  the 
population  ;  in  1880  the  commitments  were  1  in  647. 

The  old  associations  of  criminal  youths  of  Isew  York,  such  as  Dead 
Rabbits,  Short  Boys,  Nineteenth  Street  Gang,  and  others  of  a  score 
of  years  ago,  have  been  broken  up  and  have  not  reappeared.  They 
have  been  broken  up  or  prevented,  not  by  punishment  but  by  associa- 
tions of  reform  and  education.  Organized  crime  has  been  met  and 
checked  by  organized  virtue. ''^ 

The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  planted  by  Mr.  Brace 
and  nurtured  into  vigorous  Ufe  by  a  few  earnest  women,  was  opened  in 
a  small  upper  room  at  No.  118  Avenue  D,  in  April,  1853.  Its  plan 
was  simple  and  has  been  adhered  to  in  its  essential  elements.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  morning  session  for  instruction  in  the  common  English 
branches,  a  warm  dinner  at  midday,  and  an  afternoon  session  for 
sewing.  The  work  supplied  was  in  the  form  of  ganuents  for  the  pupUs, 
which  thev  Avere  to  earn  bv  a  system  of  credit-marks.  The  institution 
was  incorporated  in  May,  1854.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James 
P.  Wilson,  who  was  cliieflv  instrumental  in  establishin^f  it. 

Voluntary  contributions  soon  enabled  the  managers  to  purchase  a 
building  on  Avenue  A  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
school.  A  dressmaking  department  AViis  added  to  the  curriculum, 
under  the  charge  of  an  expert  dressmaker.  AVages  were  paid  to  the 
pupils  after  they  liad  attained  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  art.  This 
silenced  the  objections  of  parents,  ^vho  found  in  the  simple  intellectual 
education  of  the  children  no  source  of  revenue.  Classes  were  formed 
for  training  in  houscAvork  of  various  kinds,  with  a  view  to  exerting  a 
reflex  influence  uix)n  the  homes  of  the  children  as  well  as  to  fit  them 
for  family  service.  An  outfitting  department  was  established,  which 
provided  instruction  in  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  needlework  and  also 

sent,  not  a  single  boy  or  girl  sent  from  the  society  could  be  found  in  all  the  prisons,  and 
that  in  Indiana,  where  six  thousand  had  been  sent,  one  girl  was  found  in  a  reformatory, 
and  four  boys  had  been  sentenced  for  vagrancy  only. 

*  The  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  1882  were  :  William  A.  Booth,  presi- 
dent ;  George  8.  Coe,  treasurer  ;  Charles  L.  Brace,  secretary.  The  trustees  were  :  Bobert 
Hoe,  Jr.,  Howard  Potter,  E.  P.  Fabbri,  W.  B.  Cutting.  A.  B.  Stone,  William  A.  Booth, 
G.  Cabot  Ward,  Bobert  J.  Livingston,  D.  W.  James,  and  Lucius  Tnckerman. 
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romunerativo  pinplnyment.  It  was  liesigneJ  iilso  to  draw  in  girls  from 
tii«  str*et  wIhjsc*  Hges  exclu<ie<I  tfaeiii  from  the  iwgular  school  classes. 

A  lloTirishing  Sunday-school  has  been  in  ojieratiun  in  connection  with 
the  iiiHtitution  from  the  beginning,  and  in  February,  ISCfi,  prayer- 
meetings  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  eveninjis  were  e^rtabhshed.  With 
all  this  enlarged  work  the  accommodations  became  too  straitened,  and 
the  mana^rs  erected  a  s{»iciou.s  biiUding,  four  stories  and  a  liigh  base- 
ment in  height,  on  the  oonier  of  St.  Mark's  Place  and  Avenue  A.  It 
■was  completed  in  ISCf,  and  there  the  good  work,  constantly  enlarging, 
baa  been  ciirried  on  ever  since.  A  refuge  was  offeruti  there  for  home- 
less girls  at  any  hour  ;  also  a  nursery,  in  which  Iwbiw  may  be  cared 
for  while  their  mothers  are  out  at  srarice  during  the  day.  Kinder- 
garten instmction  was  ojiened  with  abundant  8ucfr<»«.  The  idea  was 
caught  by  Miss  Etnily  Huntington,  its  matron  in  1S8S,  and  applied  to 
housework  instruction.  It  was  elaborated  int«  an  aidmtrable  sj'stem 
onderthe  name  of  lvit<;hen-Oarden.  That  department  lias  realizc<l  the 
most  sanguine  hoi>es  of  itsi  originator  and  superintendent.  There  is 
also  a  boys'  club,  which  is  very  popular.  It  comprises  about  fift-e«n 
hundred  members.  In  the  baseuient  is  a  reading-room  and  library, 
where  amusing  and  instructive  gaini's  sire  furnished  to  the  children. 
There  is  also  a  hall,  in  which  the  more  studious  boys  may  read  in  quiet.* 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decaile  Henry  firinnell,  an  opulent  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  tonchetl  by  feelings  of  humanity  and  moved  by 
most  generous  impulssH  characteristic  of  his  nature,  undertook  a  noble 
tusk  which  (^xcited  universal  adniinition.  That  tiisk  was  a  searcii  for 
Sir  John  Frankhn  (an  Enghsli  arctic  explorer)  and  his  party,  who 
sailed  from  England  with  two  vessels,  the  EnhuJi  and  Terror,  in  May, 
1S45,  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  two  vessels  were  seen,  sixty -eight  days  litter,  moOred  to  an  iceberg 
in  the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay.  and  were  never  heard  of  afterward. 

In  ISIS  anxiety  about  Sir  John  and  his  party  was  painfully  excited 
in  England,  and  the  British  Government  and  I-ady  Franklin  sent  fruit- 
less expeditions  in  search  of  them.  In  18.50  Mr,  Grinnell  fitted  out 
two  of  his  own  vessels,  at  his  own  expense,  to  proceed  in  the  holy 
quest,  and  when  ready  for  the  task  they  were  ppofTered  to  our  govern- 
ment gratuitously,  for  use  in  the  search.  Congress  took  the  expedition 
under  its  charge,  and  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  of  the  Vnited  States 
NaVA-,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  expeilition.  It  consisted  of  the 
two   vessels,  named  Advance  and  Sescve,   strengthened  for  war  with 

•  Mrs.  JoBAtbAD  Storses  is  the  president  or  flnt  directress  of  the  Wilson  Indtutrul 
School,  uid  Miss  H.  W.  Eahbard  is  sedetaiy. 
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pack-ice  and  polar  storms.  They  left  New  York  harbor  on  May  22d. 
The  pilot-boat  Washington^  with  Mr.  Grinnell  and  his  two  sons  on 
board,  bore  them  company  far  out  to  sea,  and  bade  them  farewell  on 
the  25th.  The  expedition  re-entered  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  the 
last  day  of  September,  1851,  and  Henry  Grinnell  was  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  returned  heroes,  on  the  pier-head. 

Though  the  explorers  did  not  succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
main  object  of  their  efforts,  they  were  fortunate  in  making  important 
additions  to  existing  geographical  knowledge  of  the  polar  regions. 
They  discovered  the  extensive  tract  of  land  divided  by  Smith's  Sound 
from  Greenland.  A  British  expedition  hiul  discovered  the  same  terra 
firma  and  named  it  Prince  Albert's  Land.  A  sharp  controversy  arose 
with  Enghsh  geographers  and  explorers  as  to  priority  of  discovery.  It 
was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  American  expedition,  and  the  name 
of  '*  Grinnell  Land  "  was  permanently  affixed  to  maps  and  charts  in 
place  of  ''  Prince  Albert's  Land." 

In  1853  Mr.  Grinnell,  with  the  aid  of  George  Peabody,  fitted  out 
the  Advance  for  another  searching  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Dr.  Kane.  It  did  not  find  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crews,  but  it 
accompUshed  more  than  any  expedition  which  had  preceded  it,  for  it 
discovered  the  first  trustworthy  evidence  of  an  open  polar  sea,  defined 
the  coast-line,  and  explored  the  interior  of  hitherto  unknown  lands. 

Out  of  the  interest  in  geographical  studies  and  discoveries  created  by 
the  Grinnell  expeditions  sprang  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
incorporated  in  1854,  of  which  Henry  Grinnell  was  one  of  the  active 
founders.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1790.  Having  acquired  an  academic  education,  he  entered 
upon  a  mercantile  -career  in  early  life.  With  his  brother,  Moses  H., 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  he  formed  the  great  com- 
mercial house  of  (rrinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.  It  took  that  title  in  1829, 
though  the  house  was  founded  in  1815  by  their  elder  brother  Joseph 
and  Preserved  Fish,  under  the  finn  name  of  Fish  &  Grinnell.* 

*  Mr.  Fish  when  a  baby  had  been  picked  up  at  sea  by  a  New  Bedford  whaling  vessel, 
and  from  that  circumstance  was  named  Preserved  Fish.  Joseph  Grinnell,  who  returned  to 
New  Bedford  when  he  withdrew  from  active  mercantile  life  in  New  York,  represented  his 
district  in  Congress  from  1844  to  1852.  He  had  previously  served  as  a  member  of  the 
councU  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  living  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  years. 

Moses  H.  Grinnell  was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  March,  1803.  He  was  educated 
at  private  schools  and  at  the  Friends'  Academy.  Bred  a  merchant,  he  frequently  went 
abroad  as  supercargo  until  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co., 
in  New  York,  in  1829,  with  his  brother  Henry  and  brother-in-law  Bobert  B.  Minturn. 
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Tho  Amorican  GeograiJiieal  Society  wiis  incorporated  in  April,  1S54, 
by  tho  ]^>>pHl)ituro  of  Xew  York,  undur  tbe  title  of  the  AawMicui 
<»e(^ni[>hitfiil  and  Statistical  Society,  for  the  pnqwee  of  "  coUeoting 
and  iliiliuin^  geogmphical  and  statistical  information. "  The  name  of 
thfi  coqioratora  mentioned  in  the  charter  were  :  tleorge  Buncruft. 
Ilenr}'  Grinnell,  Francia  L.  Ha\rk8,  John  C,  Zimmerman.  Archi(»ald 
Rn^ell,  Joshaa  Leavitt,  William  C.  II.  Waddell,  Ridley  Walts,  S.  De 
Witt  Bloodgood,  M.  Dudley  Bean.  Hiram  Barney,  Alexander  I. 
Cotheal,  Luther  B.  W1,^nan,  John  Jay,  J.  (Calvin  Smith,  Hem-y  V. 
Poor,  Tambriilge  Livingston,  Edmund  Blunt,  and  Alexander  W. 
Bradford. 

This  charter  was  amended  by  act  of  April  8,  1871,  when  the  title 
was  changed  to  the  American  Geograpliical  Society,  and  itaobjects  were 
more  minntely  defined,  as  follows  :  ' '  The  ailrancement  ot  geographical 
8oienr«  ;  tho  collection,  classitication.  and  scientific  arrangement  of 
statistics,  and  their  results  ;  the  encouragement  of  explorations  for  the 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, and  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world  which  may  be  im|>erfectly 
known  ;  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  geographical,  statistical,  and 
Hcientific  knowledge,  by  lectures,  printed  publications,  or  other  means  ; 
the  keeping  up  of  a  correspondence  ^vith  scientific  uikI  learned  societies 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  infonna- 
tion  and  the  intert^hange  of  books,  charts,  majw,  public  reports,  docu- 
ments, and  \-aluable  {lublications  ;  the  jTcrmanent  establishment  in  the 
city  of  Xcw  York  of  an  institution  in  which  shall  be  collected,  classi- 
fic<l,  and  iiiranfred,  geographical  and  scientific  works,  voyages  and 
travels,  m;i]M.  charts,  globes,  instruments,  documents,  manuscripts, 
prints.  pniTi'aviiigs,  or  whatever  else  may  be  useful  or  necessary  for 
supplying  full,  accurate,  antl  rsiliablc  information  in  respect  to  every 
part  of  the  gloi>e,  or  explanatory  of  its  geography,  physical  and  de- 
scriptive ;  and  its  geological  history,  giving  its  chmatology,  its  produc- 
tions, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  ;  its  exploration,  navigation,  and 
conunerce  ;  having  esi>ecial  reference  to  that  kind  of  information 
which  should  \xi  collected,  preserved,  and  be  at  all  times  accessible  for 
public  uses  in  a  great  maritime  and  commercial  city." 

This  ample  definition  of  the  puqioses  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society  is  a  fair  epitome  of  its  work.  The  society  from  the  beginning 
has  Iwcn  marked  by  extraordinarj-  zeal  antl  energy  in  every  depart- 

Mr.  Grinnell  represented  a  district  of  the  city  of  Sew  York  in  Congress  one  Lenn 
(1839-41 1,  and  in  1856  he  was  chosen  a  Bepnblican  preBideatial  eleotor.  Ur.  OrinneU 
died  in  Xovember,  1877. 
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ment.  It  receives  as  guests  the  most  eminent  travellers  and  scientists 
who  visit  the  great  metropolis.  The  papei's  read  before  it  from  time 
to  time  by  learned  and  scientific  men  are  of  the  highest  order  and 
interest.  It  owns  the  building  it  now  occupies  (No.  li  ^^^est  Twenty- 
ninth  Street),  and  hixs  there  a  library  containing  over  14,000  geogra])li- 
ical  and  statistical  works,  over  0000  that  are  not  strictly  geographical, 
and  a  superb  collection  of  ma])s  and  charts,  more  than  8000  in  immber. 
Many  of  its  books  and  charts  arc  of  the  rarest  character  and  value. 
The  pubhcations  of  the  society,  in  a  series  of  bulletins,  are  very  valuable. 
The  American  Geographical  Society  has  had  l)ut  three  presidents— 
namely,  George  Bancroft,  LL.I).,  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D., 
LL.D.,*  and  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office.  Chief- Justice  Charles 
1\  Daly,  LL.D.,  who  has  filled  the  position  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hawks  in  1800.     Judge  Daly  is  one  of  the  most  studious,  learned,  and 

♦  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  New  Berne,  N.  C,  in  June,  1798, 
and  died  in  New  York  City  in  September,  1S66.  He  was  gnuhuited  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1815,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  practised  a  few  years  in  North  Carolina,  was  a  member  of  his  State 
Legislature,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  in  1827,  in 
which  he  served  as  an  able  and  elocpient  preacher  the  remainder  of  his  life.  J^'or  a  while 
he  was  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Oosswell,  D.D.,  of  New  n.<\ven,  Conn.  In  1829 
he  was  chosen  assistant  minister  of  St.  James's  Church,  Philadelpliia,  and  was  rector  of 
Ht.  Stephen's  in  1831,  when  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  from  1832  to  1843.  He  was  authorized  by  the  (leneral  Con- 
vention of  his  Church  to  go  to  England  and  obtain  copies  of  important  papers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  early  history  of  the  Church  in  .\merica.  In  1837,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
C.  S.  Henry,  ho  founded  the  New  York  Hevieir,  and  was  for  some  time  its  editor  and 
principal  contributor.  Ho  founded,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  a  school  for 
boys,  which  was  an  unsuccessful  enterj^rise,  and  the  founder  was  deeply  involved  in 
debt.  For  two  years  (1840-42)  he  conducted  the  Church  Rev'ieic,  in  which  much  of  the 
historical  matter  ho  had  collected  in  Europe  was  printed.  In  1843  he  made  his  abode 
in  Mississippi,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese,  which  ofticc  he  declined.  The 
next  year  ho  became  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  New  Orleans,  and  remained  thero  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

In  1849  Dr.  Hawks  returned  to  New  York  and  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  tho 
Mediator.  A  subscription  of  $15,000  relieved  him  from  pecuniary  embarrassment.  His 
chnrch  was  afterward  merged  into  Calvary  Church,  of  whi(rh  he  was  rector  several  years. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  bishoj)  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island,  but  declined.  His  sym- 
pathies being  with  the  Southern  people  when  tho  rebellion  broke  out  in  18G1,  he  resigned 
the  rectorship  of  Calvarj',  and  had  charge  of  a  parish  in  Baltimore  during  tho  Civil  AVar. 
In  1865  he  was  recalled  to  Now  York,  and  became  rector  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Saviour. 

Dr.  Hawks  was  an  able  and  prolific  writer,  and  left  behind  him  numerous  contribu- 
tions ti  the  literature  of  his  country  in  its  various  departments,  historicid,  ecclesiastical, 
seientific,  and  educational.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  ]>reparing  a  work  on  the 
"Ancient  Mounds  of  Central  and  Western  America"  and  a  physical  goograph}-.  His 
yaloable  library  forms  a  part  of  the  rich  collections  of  tho  Ncv  York  Historical  Society. 
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cfRcient  workers  in  tlie  field  of  Iiuiiiaii  knowleilge  in  oar  conntry,  and 
ho  iuijuirts  to  the  meinbeni  oE  the  (ieu^raphical  Suciety  luuch  of  his 
«wn  enthusiasm.* 

Perhaiia  tlie  greatest  acliievemoat  in  physical  science  was  accom- 
Itlishexl  by  t)i6  enterprise  of  citizens  of  New  Vurk  at  nbuut  the  iniddlu 
of  the  third  decade,  in  the  successful  establishment  of  an  «iectro- 
iiiagnetic  conuminicutioa  botnreen  £uro[>e  and  America.  Ttie  )>elief 
that  such  a  conuuunlcatton  might  and  could  l>e  effected  was,  as  we 
Imve  seen,  expi-es«e«i  i)V  Proft-ssor  Morse  in  a  letter  to  tJie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasur)'  so  early  a^  August,  1^)43,  nine  months  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  kind  telegniph  line  l>etween  Kaltimore  and  Washington. 
Almost  a  dozen  years  afterward  aii  attempt  was  first  made  to  est.ablish 
tnirh  a  communication  by  means  of  an  insulated  metallic  cable  stretched 
butwecD  the  continents  under  the  sea. 

To  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  New  York  City,  the  world  ijt  chiefly  iniloljte«i  for  tliis 
wonderful  achievement,  this  incalculable  Ixwn.  Submarine  telegraphy 
was  first  conceived  and  accomphstied  by  Professor  Morse.  Its  feasi- 
bility was  tested  by  him  in  IS42,  by  means  of  a  cHble  stretched  be- 
tween Castle  Garden  and  Governor's  Island.  Ten  years  later  the 
Newfoundland  Telegraph  (Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting tiiat  island  with  the  American  main  by  means  of  a  submarine 
telegraph.  It  fai)c<l,  and  its  chief  officer,  F.  N.  Gisliome,  came  to 
New  York  in  JamuLry,  1^54,  and  tried  to  interest  Matthew  D.  Field, 
an  engineer,  in  the  pmject.  Matthew  laid  the  matter  before  his 
brother  Cyras  AV,,  who  invited  Gisbome  to  his  house.  An  evening 
was  s|>ent  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

After  ilr.  (iisl>ome  luul  left  his  house,  Mr.  Field  took  a  terrestrial 
glolK^,  and  while  studying  it  in  reference  to  the  practicabihty  of  con- 
necting Xewfoundland  with  the  American  main  ami  New  York,  the 

•  The  memljorship  of  the  sociely  now  nnmbera  about  twelve  hondred,  inclading 
honorary  and  correxponJiDg  lueinbcra  and  fellonx.  There  ure  iilao  a-ojicio  tnembere. 
coDipoxeil  of  nil  foreign  iliploinalic  repiesentativca  nnd  consuls  resident  in  the  United 
Rlaleii.  nnd  Tnited  States  diplomntic  representntircs  and  consnln  abrond.  The  fellows 
are  the  paving  members  of  the  Kociety.  The  list  of  honorary  raembers  is  beaded  by  tho 
name  of  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Bro^l,  and  folloned  by  men  of  great  (Ustmction  in  the 
ecienlific  world.  The  wieiety  is  in  correspoudenue  with  about  111)  foreign  and  domestic 
geugmphicMl  and  other  scientifio  bodies. 

The  offic-ers  of  the  twciety  foe  1883  were  :  Charles  P.  Daly,  president  ;  George  W. 
Collum.  Franeis  A.  Stont,  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  vice-presidents  ;  J.  Carson  BreToort, 
foreign  correspondiog  secretary  ;  James  M.  Bailey,  domestic  corresponding  secretary  ; 
Elial  F.  HaU.  recording  secretary  ;  George  Cabot  Ward,  treasurer  ;  Eobert  Cnrren,  chiet 
clerk,  and  iiftccn  conncillora. 
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question  flashed  across  his  mind  Uke  an  inspiration,  Why  not  cross  the 
ocean  as  well,  and  connect  Europe  and  America  ?  The  idea  took  com- 
l)Iete  possession  of  Mr.  Field's  mind.  lie  wrote  to  Professor  Morse 
(then  in  Poughkeepsie)  and  Lieutenant  ^laury  for  their  opinions. 
Morse  responded  that  he  hiul  perfect  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
enteq)rise,  and  Maury  wrote  of  a  discovery  of  a  ])lateiiu  extending 
from  NcAvfoundland  to  Ireland  which  deei)-sea  soundings  had  disclosed. 
He  said,  '^  On  that  i)latcau  a  cal)le  would  lie  as  quietly  as  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  millpond."  This  settled  tlie  (juestion  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Field,  who  with  his  usual  pluck  and  energy  at  once  pi'oceeded  to 
act.  lie  engaged  his  brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  as  legal  adviser,  and 
invited  four  other  gentlemen  to  a  conference  on  the  subject.  These 
wei*e  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  and  Chandler 
White.  They  first  met  at  the  house  of  ^Nfr.  Field,  in  Gramercy  Park, 
on  the  evening  of  March  7th,  ISott,  around  a  table  in  his  dining-room, 
covei'ed  with  maps,  charts,  and  ])lans,  and  for  four  successive  even- 
ings the  whole  subject  was  discussed  and  cari^ful  estimat(?s  of  cost  sub- 
mitted and  examined.  There  tliese  gentlemen  signed  an  agreement 
to  form  a  company  to  cany  out  the  project,  which  they  called  the 
New  York,  Xewfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company. 

To  begin  the  enterprise,  Messrs.  Cyrus  Field,  Cooper,  Taylor,  and 
liobeits  each  put  in  S^o,<mm)  ;  ]\[r.  ^Vhite  somewhat  less.  Afterwanl 
ilessi^s.  Cyrus  Field,  Co()])er,  Taylor,  and  I{()l)erts  eacli  ])aid  very  much 
more,  Mr.  Field  more  tlian  anv  ^)ther  one.  The  broth(n*s  Field  and 
Mr.  White  j)roceed(Ml  to  Xewfoundland  from  Boston  in  a  small  steamer 
late  in  March,  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  and  landed  at  St.  John's,  .in  a 
terrific  snow-storm.  Thev  were  heartilv  received  bv  Mr.  Archibald 
(afterward  British  consul-general  at  iS^ew  York),  then  attorney -general 
of  the  colony.  They  procured  from  the  Colonial  Assembly  a  charter 
with  the  exclusive  right  to  land  cables  on  the  shores  of  the  island  for 
fifty  years,  and  fifty  square  miles  of  land.  Twenty-five  years  after- 
ward five  of  the  six  of  these  pioneers  in  submarine  telegraphy  (Mr. 
White  having  died  in  1855)  met  round  the  same  table,  in  ilr.  Field's 
dining-r(X)m.  Since  then  all  but  two  of  them  (the  Messrs.  Field)  have 
died. 

To  build  a  line  across  half-desert  Xewfoundland  swallowed  up  vast 
sums  of  money.  When  completed,  Mv.  Field  went  to  England  for  a 
cable  to  span  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
main.  One  was  sent  over  in  1855,  and  was  lost  in  the  attempt  to  lay 
it.  A  new  ciible  was  manufactured  and  successfullv  laid  the  next 
year.     Up  to  this  time  not  a  dollar  had  been  received  out  of  the  United 
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Sliit«s,  anil  little  out  of  tliw  city  of  Kew  York,  in  aiil  of  the  enterpristfi. 
Sir.  Fielti  went  ti->  England  again.  At  first  lie  was  met  with  j^neral 
incredulity  among  tlie  bighetit  scientific  uuthoritiefi  nf  Great  nritain. 
Yat  there  wore  EKimo  who  belicvw!,  among  them  the  groat  Faraday. 
Mr.  Field  pleaded  his  cause  with  sueli  eothu)sia£in  that  lie  made  con- 
verts among  capitalists  and  govemmi'nt  officers,  and  succeeded  in  form- 
ing the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £350,000. 
To  show  his  faith  by  his  works,  he  took  one  fourth  of  the  slock  him- 
(ielf.  The  British  (lovemmont  giiaranffed  £14,(X"J  a  year  in  payment 
fur  iiiessiiges  sent,  the  intcrust  on  t)i<;  capital  ut  four  per  cent,  on  con- 
dition of  a  cable  Iwinjj  kiid  and  worked  suoeessfiiHy.  Tlie  Amejican 
and  British  govemmi^nts  also  fumishe*!  veasela  for  laying  the  cable, 
untl  in  1S5~  the  first  attempt  vras  made,  but  the  cable  broke  tbreo 
hundred  milM  tn«n  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  next  year  the  attempt 
was  renewed,  and,  after  one  failnre,  when  they  were  alnioitt  at  the  point 
Iff  d(^[Kiir,  a  second  attempt,  made  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
discouragements,  proved  successful.  The  cable  was  laid  the  whole 
distance  between  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Valentia,  on  tho 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  a  distance  of  1t>'>0  miles,  in  water  two  thinls 
of  tlie  distance  over  two  miles  in  depth.  This  !tnocei«  wa.s  announced 
to  the  Associatetl  Press  by  Mr,  Field  on  the  moniing  of  August 
5.  1858. 

C«ngratidati«m8  were  exchange<l  ln-tween  Queen  Victoria  anil  ProM- 
dent  Buchanan.  The  country  wa-t  wild  with  doUght.  The  ocean  had 
l»een  alx>lished  as  a  burrier  to  intercom-se.  Xew  York  ;in<I  I^mdon 
c<ml(i  converse  with  eacli  other  with  almost  the  faetlity  of  two  friends 
talking  fate  to  face.  The  i>ublic  mind  seemed  dis|X)sed  to  ajwtheosizo 
Mr.  Field.  '"  Since  the  discovery  of  Columbus,"  said  the  London 
Tlw",  "  nothing  has  lieen  done  in  any  degree  comiuirable  to  the  vast 
enlargement  which  has  thus  Ijcen  given  to  the  sphere  of  human 
activity.'' 

New  York,  the  birthplace  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  which  its  com- 
mercial interests  were  so  deeply  involve<I,  responde<l  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  wonderful  news  by  a  hundred  guns  fired  in  the  Park 
at  daybreak  on  the  inoniing  of  August  ITtb.  The  salute  was  repeated 
at  noon.  FLigs  were  flung  out  !il)ove  all  the  ]>id)lic  buildings,  the  bells 
were  i-ung,  and  at  night  the  city  was  illuminated.  The  fireworks  atj 
the  City  Kail  were  intensilie<i  in  brilliancy  by  the  accidental  burning 
of  tlio  cujvila  of  that  Ituilding  and  the  adjoining  roof. 

Tlie  first  of  September  was  set  apart  for  a  public  ovation  bj'  the 
nmuicipal  authorities  to  Mr.  Field  and  his  associates  in  the  enterprise. 
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A  thanksgiving  service  was  held  in  Trinity  Church  in  the  morning,  at 
which  two  hundred  clergymen  officiated.  At  noon  Mr.  Field  and  the 
officers  of  the  ships  landed  at  Ctistle  Garden  and  were  received  with  a 
national  salute.  A  j)rocession  was  formed  at  the  Battery  and  marched 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  tlie  mayor  presented  Mr.  Field  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  in  a  gold  l)ox,  with  the  thanks  of  the  citizens.  At 
night  tlie  firemen  had  a  brilliant  torchlight  procession  in  his  honor. 
All  over  the  country  wore  heard  cannon-])eals  and  the  voice  of  eulogy, 
with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  when,  at  ahnost  the  same  moment, 
the  mighty  pulse  of  the  great  evangelist  of  ])eace  and  good-will 
began  to  flutter,  and  very  soon  ceased  to  beat  at  all.  The  expenses 
up  to  that  date  had  been  $1,884,500. 

There  was  now  a  sudden  revulsion  in  the  jmblic  feeling.  Some 
believed  the  evangelist  had  never  livcnl — that  it  was  a  huge  impostor. 
The  ])opular  idol  was  forsaken  for  the  moment  as  a  '"  false  gcxl '" 
indeed.  The  telegra])h  cable  remained  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion for  nearly  seven  years.  In  isfU  the  great  Ci\al  War  in  America 
broke  out  and  absorbed  all  thoughts.  I)Ut  Mr.  Field  was  neither 
discourao^ed  nor  idle.  AVhile  the  Atlantic  was  traversed  bv  incendiarv 
pirate  ships,  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  ocean  many  times  and 
preiiclied  to  chamb(irs  of  commerce,  to  ])ublic  gatherings,  and  to 
capitalists  in  England  and  the  United  States,  with  so  much  earnestness 
that  in  IS^H  his  converts  furnished  sufficient  capital  to  renew  the 
attempt  to  lay  the  great  cable.  An  improved  one  was  coik^d  on  board 
the  leviathan  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Kngland,  the  Grrat  Eaatern, 
She  sailed  in  isr)."),  and  when  over  J2(hi  miles  of  the  cable  were  paid 
out,  it  snaj)ped  in  twain,  and  the  great  enterprise  was  once  more  ''  in 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  oc(»an  buried." 

The  attempt  was  not  renewed  that  year.  But  still  Mr.  Field  wjis 
not  disheartened.  Returning  to  London,  Ik^  rallied  his  associates,  and 
with  them  organized  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Com])any,  with  a 
capital  of  $8,000,000,  to  provide  means  for  manufacturing  and  laying 
another  cable,  and  in  the  sunmier  of  IS^UJ  was  again  on  board  tlu» 
Great  Easteni^  when  at  last  the  atteini)t  to  connect  the  two  worlds, 
which  he  had  pui*sued  for  nearly  thirteen  yeai^s,  was  to  b<»  rewarded 
Avith  victory.  The  gigantic  coil  was  unrolled  without  a  break  across  the 
ocejin,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemisphere's  were  at  last  linnly 
linked  together.  But  one  trium])h  did  not  satisfy  the  gallant  ])roject- 
ors  :  they  remembered  the  cabh^  of  the  y(*ar  before  lying  with  its 
broken  end  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  few  davs  after  th(^  new  cable 
was  landed,  the  Great  Ka8t4!rn  returned  to  mid-ocean  to  search  for  t!ie 
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lost  treasure,  and  after  groping  for  a  wHoIr  niontU  at  a  depth  of  two 
niiltw,  rec^JVenxl  it  uiul  carrieJ  it  aalely  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland. 
Thus  two  euljl(»  were  liiid  in  oiib  yeas  (iJ^Uti)  without  a  flaw.  Perfect 
and  penoanent  electrical  cuinniunioatioa  between  America  and  Great 
Britain  was  estubhshed  on  July  27,  ISdii.* 

HoDors  were  sliowei-ed  u^mn  the  leaders  in  this  marvellous  achieve- 
ment in  both  countries.  Several  of  the  English  partiet|)ants  were 
knighted,  Tlie  Prime  Minister  of  England,  in  conferring  these  honors, 
dwilai"ed  tliat  it  was  only  the  fact  that  Mr.  Field  was  a  citizen  of 
unotlier  country  that  ]irevented  his  receiving  high  honors  from  the 
Tlritish  Oovemment.  He  had  lionors  in  ahundancti  at  home.  Con- 
gress voted  him  thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and  he  received  nmneroua 
other  testimonials  for  what  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarii- 
ahle  achievements  of  the  age.  At  the  French  Exposition  in  1 867  he 
received  the  Grand  Medal,  given  only  to  those  who  were  recognized  its 
great  puhhc  benefactors.  Mr.  Field  crossed  the  (tcean  more  than  fifty 
times  in  the  prosecution  of  the  gi^eut  enteri>rise.t 

*  TUe  capital  skick  nt  the  Anglo-AmeriaiiD  Tck^Titph  CatnpLn;  U  S36,IH)(|,<HM).  Thnj 
llUTe  now  (1S63)  in  good  worklofj  onler  four  cnbles  aaiora  the  AtlBotie,  besiilES  savetkl 

iiUiur  cal)l*«  connecting  NewfonniUimd  with  Notb  Scotia. 

f  (^nu  Went  Field  is  a  nutive  of  Sluckbrid)^.,  MiusiiohDaettii,  whera  his  fntbsr.  Ibe  Be*. 
Dnvid  Dadle;  Field,  D.D.,  wns  settled  ok  h  pustor  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Nnvember  30. 
1B19,  Uis  mother  was  Submit  Dickinaou,  a  dangblcr  of  Captnin  Koah  Dickiubon,  vho 
bad  nerved  itith  Falnaia  ia  the  Freach  ojid  IndJAU  war.  The  pRTents  were  boUi  of 
Eoclish  Piiritali  slock,  the  tiilber  liaeiuf"  his  unc-'pulrj'  Imuk  to  the  Sorman  Connnest,  io 
inno.     (See  biogrnjihical  sketch  of  ISenjamin  H.  Field.) 

Cjrna  AV.  Field  is  the  eighth  of  ten  cbildiun  of  biit  parents.  He  was'  of  a  delicate 
physical  or^uizatioD  that  seemed  little  fitted  to  bciir  the  inevitable  btirdens  of 
iK'live  life.  .\h  a  boy  he  was  noted  for  great  activity— b  characterinlic  of  his  whole  life. 
Mu  u'us  llucC  of  foot  and  u  leader  in  out-door  sjiorts.  Choosing  a  buidneKD  life  instead  of 
a  professional  one,  he  did  not  reeeivo  n  collegiate  educalion,  and  at  (he  age  of  tifteen 
years  he  bi^mme  a  clerk  with  \.  T.  Stewart  in  Kbw  York.  He  bcj^in  bnitinesK  on  his  own 
account,  as  a  wholesale  piiper  merchant,  when  ha  was  twcnty-oue  years  of  age.  and  at 
aliDut  the  Hniuc  lime  he  uisrrted  Miss  JInry  Brjan  Stone,  of  Guilford,  Connecticut.  They 
have  had  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Mr.  Field's  ooly  capital  with  which  he  started  iu  life  as  a  merchant  was  great  aptitude 
for  business,  quickness  of  perception,  power  of  omBaiz-itinn,  iind  imlefatigable  perse- 
verance in  whatever  he  undertook.  These  qualities  have  disliu):;uiHhed  his  whole 
«ireer.  In  the  course  of  a  doxeii  years  he  was  at  the  head  i>f  a  large  mercantile  house, 
fully  established  and  very  pros|)erous  ;  and  though  only  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  that 
time,  he  contemplated  withdrawing  from  active  Iiusiness.  He  had  acquired  what 
was  theti  considered  a  hiindsome  fortune,  but  he  (onnd  it  easier  to  enter  npon  businesa 
than  to  retire  from  it,  enpocially  for  a  man  of  his  active  temperament.  He  tried  the 
experiment  wisely  by  waking  a  tour  of  sii  months  in  South  .\merica.  He  climbed  the 
Andes  to  ISo^'ot]!,  crossed  (he  loountains  to  Quito,  and  descended  to  Guayaquil  iu 
Ecnador.     He  returned  to  New  York  at  the  end  of  October,  16G3.     On  this  jonmey  Mr. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  origin  in  the  city  of  New  York  of 
the  wonderful  system  of  submarine  telegraphy,  by  wliicli  tlie  deeds 
and  the  thoughts  of  men  are  conveyed  from  continent  to  continent, 
and  from  island  to  island,  through  the  throbbing  bosom  of  the  sea, 
day  and  night.* 

Early  in  1854  a  powerful  anti-slavery  movement  was  begun  in  New 
York  City  by  the  lion.  John  Jay  and  others,  in  consequence  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  pledge  given  by  President  Pierce  in  liis  inaugural  address  in 
1853,  that  during  his  administration  the  (luiet  of  tlio  country  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  which  had  succeeded  tlie  compromise  ^)f  Mr.  Clay  in 
1850,  should  not  be  disturbed.  This  violation  was  in  the  form  of  a 
proposal  by  Senator  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  to  re})eal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  a  bill  to  tliat  effect  offered  in  January,  1854,  by  Senator 
Douglas,  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Territories.  That  act,  known 
as  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  was  passed  in  May  following. 

Mr.  Jay,  who  inherited  a  reverence  for  human  rights  from  his  father, 
Judge  Jay,  and  his  grandfather.  Chief- Justice  Jay,  had  been  keenly 
watching  the  tendency  of  events  at  the  National  capital,  and  as  soon 

Field  was  accompanied  by  the  artiKt,  Frederick  E.  Church,  who  brought  homo  with  him 
the  studios  from  which  he  painted  his  famous  picture,  *'  Tlie  Heart  of  the  Andes." 

On  his  return  Mr.  Field  attempted  to  settle  down  as  a  retired  merchant.  **  But  it  was 
the  hardest  task  he  had  ever  undertaken,"  wrote  his  brother,  the  Kev.  II.  ]M.  Field,  in 
1880.  *'  I  never  saw  him  so  uneasy  as  when  tryin{^  to  ke«'p  still.  What  would  have  been 
the  consequence  is  hard  to  say,  if  just  at  this  moment  there  had  uot  presented  itself  an 
enteri)ri8e  which  was  to  engage  his  interest,  and  to  furnish  full  scope  for  his  activity, 
and  to  prove  in  its  issues  the  greatest  a(!hievi'ment  of  his  life." 

The  enterprise  alluded  to  was  the  connecting  of  the  two  hemispheres  by  an  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  which  has  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  text.  In  that  enterprise  he  had 
an  arduous  struggle  of  thirteen  years  before  he  attained  to  success.  Since  that  enterprise 
was  successfully  carried  out  he  has  been  largely  interested  in  submarine  telegraphy 
and  rapid  tnmsit  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  18(U  he  went  to  Egypt,  as  the  delegate 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  (\)mmerce,  to  be  present  at  the  i)reliminarv  or  experimental 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1874  he  made  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  to  j^articipato  in  the 
commemorative  proceedings  of  the  one  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  Euroi)(;au  settle- 
ment of  that  island.  In  1880  he  left  New  York  with  his  wife  for  San  Francisco,  whence 
they  made  a  voyage  to  Japan  and  thence  to  India,  and  circunmavigated  the  wrrld.  An 
ever-present  dream  of  his  life  is  the  laying  of  a  telegraphic  cable  across  Urn  Pacific 
Ocean  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  would  complete  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
By  this  last  link  ho  would  indeed  "  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.' ' 

*  The  directors  of  the  Anglo-American  Tt:legrai)h  Company  in  188*2  were  :  The  lU. 
Hon.  Viscount  Monck,  chairman  ;  Sir  James  Anderson,  William  Bari)er,  and  Francis  A. 
Bevan,  of  England  ;  Charles  Crai>elet,  of  Paris  ;  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York  ;  Sir 
Daniel  Gooch,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  llobert  Grimston.  L.  M.  Ilate,  and  the  Most  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  of  England.  The  managing  director  is  H.  Weaver  ;  Joshua  Dean 
and  Francis  Glass  are  the  auditor.s,  an<l  T.  II.  Wells  is  the  secretary. 
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as  lie  4)bsen'e(l  tliia  violatian  of  pUgliUKl  fuith,  with  all  tbo  promises  of 
.'fearful  consoqiien«»,  he  drww  up  u  aUI,  wliich  was  eignwl  by  himself 
'  iuul  utiicra,  fur  a  inixfCing  of  {'onsurvative  men  of  botli  parties,  at  the 
Broiulwiiy  Tabernacle,  to  declare  thoir  (Iptermination  to  resist  all  inter- 
ference with  th»  obi  kndniaHt,  the  )lit»ouri  CuiiiproiiiiM>.     The  call 
was  headt<d,  "  No  Violation  (tf  Plightod  Kuitb  I     Xo  Itc<]ieal  of  tho 
.  Jfiasouri  Couiproniiso  !" 

'  The  tucfain^  wiw  pivaiilml  over  by  SlH^phcnl  Knap[>.  one  of  the  best- 
I  known  merchants  anil  financiers  of  Xew  Vork,  and  at  one  time  city 
I  chamberlain.  It  was  earnestly  wldiXHwMl  by  tht*  iatt>  JanieB  W,  Getani 
I  ttnd  othem.  Decided  resolution;!  drafted  by  Mr.  J»y  were  adopted  by 
I  unanimous  acclamation.  An  aKMK-iution  hivil  been  {ireviously  formed 
I  called  the  Democmtic  Free  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Jay  wu-i  president.* 

•  Jolm  Jay  WM  bom  in  Ken  York  Cit;  Jane  23,  1817.  lie  U  a  «ia  of  tbo  Bern.  WiUiuu 
J»v.  ne  livnil  in  tlie  Uinilj'  of  hi.i  gnunlfuULer,  Cbif^.Ju«tica  J117,  nntil  tlw  death  of  th- 
latter  in  1829.  Ua  vri  gnuluaitFJl  at  CnloDiliia  Call,!K«,  nmMiid  in  bin  rlaxa,  in  IKtK  : 
alndied  Uw  with  Daniel  Lonl,  having  WiUiwn  M.  Evarts  aa  a  feilow-nlniluDt.  In  1837 
Mr.  Jay  niurried  ElttaDor.  daaglitKr  of  Uicluoa  W.  Field,  an  Dmiocbt  New  York  mcnfaant. 
Ba  prautiHed  his  pTofeiuion  aatil  liS58,  «b«n  ou  the  deikth  of  his  lather  he  maJv  Lis 
, .  abmle  at  Bedford.  WenlrliiMlcr  Connty,  (hs  (aniily  conntry-aeat. 

Ur.  Jay  bepia  nn  anti-^arety  amva  vhile  in  college  in  1834,  vken  h<?  Iieeimie  a  tniui- 
■garof  the  New  York  Yoang  Men's  A nti-ala  very  Society,  sod  waa  an  ardent  wurket  in  the 
amto  *a  long  aa  slavery  eiialed.  He  was  on  actor  in  the  aeenes  attendant  upon  the 
•nti-alavery  riot  in  'Sef  York  in  18^  nod  as  se  have  otiwTved  io  (he  tell,  was  an  effi. 
lAwi  pTDmotar  o(  a  Tictoricnia  anti-tilavt^ry  movemeDt  in  Xew  Y'ork  nod  throa^ont  the 
oonntry  twenty  years  afterwarrl.  He  wns  pver  a  bold,  pnnspimons,  uii<l  oiitKpoken 
abolitionist,  ami  nnffcred  a  portion  of  the  oiliiim  these  philnnthropists  bore.  Ha  was 
evethnsy  with  tonaneand  pen,  in  aililresiiea.  uewitpHpercoinmDnication.  and  otherwise,  in 
the  onusc  of  liuuiun  fr>;L-Ji>iti,  and  va.4  always  foremast  in  public  meetings  and  otheF 
denionslRilions  in  tiivor  of  the  freedom  of  the  kIbvcs. 

Like  lii>i  fiither,  Jlr.  Jny  is  a  prominent  tuember  of  the  EpiRCOpal  Chiireb,  and  active 
in  its  c'harilii's  and  administration.  In  ISIH  be  visited  Europe  with  his  wife,  where  he 
made  the  iiL'<iiininUinee  of  miiny  distintiiiishod  Htntesmen.  aiilhors.  Koientists,  urtislB,  and 
others.  In  IMfiU  bo  eiirneslly  endeavored  to  have  the  Kpiscnpnl  Diocesan  Convention 
eipresN  some  derided  Kent  i  in  en  ts  on  the  snbject  near  liis  henrt.  and  then  agitating  the 
nation,  but  f.iiled  to  over,-ome  the  cnnsiTVHtisui  of  that  body.  Pviriuj:  Ibe  Civil  War  that 
ensued,  he  labored  inLi?i«rtnIly  for  Ibe  salvation  o(  the  Itepublie  from  destruction  by  dis- 
loyal loon  everywhere,  and  was  one  of  the  most  vigilant  ileteclors  of  secret  machinations 
by  Soitbem  sjtnpathiiera  with  the  insurgents.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho 
Union  Leiigna  Chib  in  New  York,  of  which  ha  was  elected  ]irttsidciit  while  absent  in 
Europe  in  1H(m.  In  IKr.T  Governor  Fenlon  appointed  Mr.  Jay  a  ciiuimisnioner  on  the 
establishment  uf  a  national  cemetery  on  the  battle-field  of  .\ntietam.  In  18(19  he  was 
appointed  ITnitcl  States  minister  to  Anstria  by  President  Grant,  and  held  that  poBitioii 
nntil  IS'.'i,  filling  it  with  honor  to  his  country  by  his  socinl  ami  political  life  at  Vienna, 
He  wns  specially  helpful  to  Americans  daring  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  18T3.  At  Louie 
Ur.  Jay's  services  have  ever  been  In  demand  on  commissions,  in  investigations,  and  a 
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The  potent  voice  of  this  meeting  resounded  over  the  land,  and  it  was 
responded  to  in  unison  in  multitudes  of  cities  and  villages  in  the  free- 
labor  States  of  the  Xorth  and  West.     In  Febiniary  Mr.  Jay  organized 
another  meeting  at  the  Tabernacle,  composed  chiefly  of  mechanics.     It 
Avas  addressed  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  Hon.  John  P. 
Hale,  and  Joseph  Blunt.     A  third  meeting,  on  the  14th  of  March,  was 
presided  over  by  the  venerable  Abraham  Van  Xess,  on  the  nomination 
of  Moses  II.  Grinnell.     It  was  opened  with  i)rayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vennilye  and    addressed  by  the    late   William  Curtis  Noyes.     Still 
another  meeting  was  held   in   the   City   Hall   Park,  on  May  14:th, 
])resided  over  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  President  Jackson's 
Attorney-(Teneral.     At  that  meeting  a  general  committee  composed  of 
125  leading  citizens,  einbracring  all  tlie  officers  of  the  various  meetings 
which   had    been   held,    was  appointed,    with   j)ower.      Under  their 
authority  a  resolution,  drawn  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  adoj)ted,  inviting  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  without  distinction  of  party,  who 
were  "  disj)osed  to  maintain  the  riglits  and  j)rincij)les  of  the  North,  to 
stav  the  extension  of  slaverv  to  the  Territories,    to  rescue  from  its 
control  the  Federal  (lovernment,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  ])roperly  be  done, 
to  kindly  aid  the  citizens  of  the  South  in  ))eacefully  hastening  its  end, 
as  a  system  unjust   in  itself  and  unwoithy  of  <jur  Kepubhc,  and  to 
assemble  in  convention  to  determine  what  course  ])atriotism  and  duty 
require  us  to  take."     Tlie  citizens  of  tlie  free-labor  States  and  of  the 
border  States,  holdijig  such  views,  wei'e  invited  to  hold  conventions. 

This  invitation  was  resj)onded  to  favorably  by  the  ))eoj)le  of  several 
States,  and  this  anti-slavery  movement,  oi'iginating  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  speedily  led  to  the  forniati(m  of  the  gi'c^at  R(^publican  i)ai'ty,* 
which  has  been  dominant  in  the  Kej)ublic  for  nearly  a  cjuarter  of  a 

variety  of  other  puhlic  duties,  State  and  national.  From  its  inception  he  has  been  an 
earnest  advocate  of  a  system  of  civil  service  reform,  and  in  1883  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  American  Geographical  Society.  His 
addresses,  essays,  reports,  and  controversial  papers  are  very  numerous,  and  form  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  literature. 

*  That  the  eoucepUnn  of  the  Republican  party  was  in  the  city  of  New  York  cannot  be 
successfully  disputed,  but  the  place  of  its  birth,  like  that  of  Homer,  is  claimed  by 
several  communities.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  date  in  question.  Michigan  chiinis  that  it 
was  at  a  State  convention  assembled  at  Jackson,  July  <>,  1851,  a  call  for  which  was  signed 
by  more  than  10,000  persons.  In  its  platform  the  extension  of  slavery  was  opposed,  and 
its  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  agitat(Ml.  The  name  Republican  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  as  that  of  the  opi)osition  party.  Conventions  that  took  a 
similar  course  were  held  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Vermont,  on  July  13,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  July  19,  1854. 
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centory.  It  was  coiu]K>8e<i  essentially  of  the  anti-slaveiy  men  of  all 
parties.  The  sacccss  of  this  party  in  electing  it«  candidato  for  the 
Pit-sidency  of  tlie  United  Statas  tAbmlmin  Lincoln)  in  I^*;*'  caused 
the  desperate  disonionists  of  the  nation  to  plun^  the  countn-  into  one 
of  the  most  dreailftil  civil  wars  on.  nvord,  the  Rrvs  of  nrhich  utterly 
consumed  the  system  of  slavery  and  purgeil  the  RepuWie  of  a  deathly 


•  "  The  platform  of  the  Republican  finrtT  oilopteil  at  Chicago  in  Hav,  18G0,  raoaeil  the 
{HilttioiBna  of  Ihp  slBTe-lnhor  Stxtea  to  ptK[iur»  fot  Uim  iuimediHto  scPMiRioD  nf  theue  Stalfs 
and  a  dumption  of  the  Union.  After  Hfflnuing  Ihxt  tixe  loaiateiuLQee  of  the  principteii 
promnlttnted  in  the  DeDlnfutiaD  of  tudepeniieuct.  and  embodied  in  the  National  Conati- 
tuticn.  is  e&Htinlial  to  the  preaervatiou  of  oor  [epablican  institntionH  :  I'ongratiiliitiiig  the 
conntr;  that  no  R?pnblicHn  mPtuber  of  C^ingreiis  had  uttered  or  cnautananeed  anj'  threalB 
of  disnnioa,  '  so  often  made  bjr  Democtntic  uemlieTH  without  rebnkc,  and  with  applanae 
from  their  political  oasocistes,'  and  denonni^ing  eui'li  tlileata  aa '  im  aTowai  of  oonlem- 
plated  treuoon.'  the  resalationa  tuadc  explicit  dedHtationa  upon  the  topie  of  sIbtstt,  u> 
Urgoly  occupyint;  public  attention.  In  a  few  paragmphu  thty  dcolart'd  that  each  Stat^ 
hnil  tile  abaolnte  right  oE  control  in  the  managenient  of  its  own  domestic  <v>ncemii :  that 
thn  now  dogma  that  tbe  Constitation,  nf  tta  own  foroe,  carries  slavery  itito  any  or  all  of 
the  Tenitoriea  of  the  fniled  States,  was  a  dangerons  political  heresy,  xovolulionaij  in 
ila  tendeni^y,  and  BQbTentiTK  of  the  peace  aiul  harmony  of  the  eoautry  ;  that  the  normal 
ooaditioD  of  all  the  territory  of  the  Cnited  States  is  that  of  freedom,  nnd  that  neither 
CoDgreaR,  nor  a  Tt^rritorinl  legidatnre,  nor  any  individaalii.  huie  anthoritj  to  pve  legal 
eiiatencB  to  alarfiry  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  Slalsa  :  and  that  the  rBoiJCOii^  of  the 
Afrioiin  alave-trade,  thnn  rvoenlly  commenced  in  the  Sunthern  States,  nnder  the  Cfmx  of 
out  national  ting.  ui<leil  l<j  ptiiversions  of  judicial  power,  wa«  a  crime  againat  homanily, 
and  a  botainji  btuuueluour  cooutry  and  ago." — Lanaaig'a  rktoridi  FiM-Pook  qf  Uie  C'leii 


CirAPTER  V. 

MR.  CLAY'S  compromise,  alluded  to,  consisted  of  a  series  of  sup- 
posed conciliatory  measures  pro[)osed  by  him  in  Congress,  in- 
tended to  soothe  the  irritated  fetilings  of  (iis))utants  on  both  sides  of 
the  slavery  (juestion,  for  so  violent  wore  the  threats  of  disunion  on  the 
])art  of  |K)liticians  in  tlie  slave-labor  States  tliat  the  integrity  of  the 
Republic  seemed  to  be  in  peril.  These  measures  were  presented  in 
what  was  termed  the  Onmibus  ]>ill,  but  instead  of  allavinof  thev  soon 
intensified  the  mutual  irritation. 

One  of  the  measures  of  the  Omnibus  bill  was  the  ini(|uit()us  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  framed  by  tlie  late  Senator  ^Fason,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  civating  the  intense  ()])positi()n  (as  it  did)  at  the 
North  which  would  [H'ovide  a  ])retext  for  n>b(^llion  and  disunion.*  It 
])rovided  that  th(>  master  (or  his  agent)  of  any  alleged  runaway  slave 
mi":ht  follow  him  into  anv  Stat(».  or  Teri'itorv  unmolested,  arrest  him  or 
her,  and  by  the  fiat  of  a  commissioner  or  judge,  who  was  allowed  no 
discretion  in  the  matter,  take  the  fugitive  back  into  bondage.  It  also 
provided  that  any  citizen  miglit  be  compelled  to  assist  in  the  cap- 
ture and  rendition  of  the  alhmHl  fumtive. 

This  infamous  act  became  a  law.  Ev(?rv  humane  heart  rebelled 
Jigainst  it.  Every  free  citizen  loathed  the  ))ositi(m  of  shive-catcher  in 
which  tlie  law  phiced  him,  and  there  was  an  intense  desire  felt  every- 
where to  aid  the  ])0(n*  bondman  on  his  way  to  Canada  and  liberty.  As 
this  might  not  ])e  don(>  opcMily  foi'  fear  of  the  terroiN  of  tlie  law,  it  wa.s 
done  secretly.  The  ''  Underground  Railway,''  as  the  secn^t  aid  given 
to  the  fugitives  was  called,  was  established,  and  the  city  of  >»'ew  York 
l)ecame  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  staticms  on  tiiat  road.  The  anti- 
slaverv  men  «and  women  in  Xew  York  Citv  became  its  most  ardent 
operatoi^s,  and  it  was  a  *'  city  of  refuge"  to  many  a  poor  fugitive  flying 
from  bonda^jfe  to  libertv. 

Because  of   this  active?  sympathy   for  the  slave.    Southern  dc^alei-s 

*  This  fact  wns   communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  of  Mason,  while  standing  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Senator's  home  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  the  faU  of  IHGC. 
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i»eciime  sospipious  of  Jsew  York  inercliantK,  and  began  to  witbdraw 
their  trade.  Tlie  consequenoo  wax  that  many  merchants  engagtal 
in  the  Soatbcrn  tnule  became  otteilicnt  slaves  to  nminmon  and  tho 
aluvecwracy,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  "  I  am  ashametl 
to  oviTi,"  said  ono  of  tb<«e  inorctmnts  to  the  writer,  "  that  when  omr 
Sonthom  customers  were  in  to«Ti,  I  felt  compc-llcd  to  onler  my  clerks 
not  to  let  the  TrilniH''  l>e  seen  in  the  stow,  for  it  wotilil  not  do  to  let 
Huch  customers  know  that  I  gave  any  countenance  to  that  abolition 
sheet.     From  the  iKittom  of  my  heajl  I  clesinsed  myself,"  * 

And  BO  H  portion  of  the  mercluuits  of  \ew  Yoi^ — ^liigh-mintle*!,  hon- 
orable men — were  enslaved  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in 
ISfll,  when  that  city  became  the  foremost  in  the  land  in  the  support  of 
the  Nati<jnal  Government  in  its  efforts  to  crush  the  shiveholders"  rebel- 
lion, 016  we  sliall  perceive  hereafter. 

Among  the  grand  institutions  founded  in  the  city  of  Xew  York 
during  the  lliird  decide,  the  \'<ii:n<j  Mkn's  <.'huistiax  Associatios  hoLd.4 
a  front  rank  in  salutary  social  influences  and  benevolent  woric  It  was 
fonned  in  the  year  1^52.  Among  its  clmrter  members  are  found  the 
luurns  of  many  who  have  since  become  distirigutslied  in  \'arious  fomu 
of  fehffious  anil  philanthropic  work  in  public  life  or  in  the  business 
(immunity,  f 

The  parent  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association  was  formed  in 
l»ndou.  In  the  c«.mrse  of  a  few  years  it  was  imitated  in  Xew 
York.     At  a  moetinjL'  called   for   organizing-  such  an  association  the 

<*  The  FriendH  or  Quakers  hitve  been  known  frova  the  boj^inning  as  the  champions  of 
the  slme  everj-wliire.  I'lit  so  ooiiiiili-ttily  haii  the  BlBve-i>o«er,  (hrouHh  the  instrumentality 
of  mniiimon.  ni^iiiired  control  ovei  the  consciences  of  Qiinker  mucchuntH  in  Kev  York, 
laTgely  CDgiigcil  in  the  .Southern  trade,  that  so  t-arlj-  as  1842  tin;  Hicksite  or  Unitarian 
bmncli  of  that  society,  u'lirsLippiu)^  in  liose  Street,  actually  "  disowneil  "  or  excouimani- 
tmleil  nne  cf  their  foremost  and  most  deroted  members,  Isaac  T,  Hopper,  )>eCttnBe  be 
persinted  in  his  benevolent  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  bondmen. 

f  Among  Ibesa  may  I>e  mentioncil  Austin  Abbott,  Hon.  Heniy  Ainoui,  Charles  A. 
Davidson,  Geor^'c  H.  I'etrie,  Ralph  Wells,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  Edward  Anaten. 
Theophilns  .\.  Brown,  Sauinel  W.  Stehbins,  X.  S.  Barnes,  Cephas  Brainerd,  James  B. 
Colfinte,  Samuel  fi.lfinte,  Professor  Elie  Chnrlier,  Williara  E.  Dodjre.  Theodore  Dwight, 
Peter  Donald.  Francis  P.  Freeman,  L,  Ilaslinfpi  Gmiit,  John  W.  Diiylon,  Jaiues  C. 
Holden,  Rer,  Is;iac  S.  HarXey,  Henry  B.  Hyde,  Lewis  E.  Jackson.  Slorris  K.  Jesnp,  D. 
Willia  .Tames,  Robert  .laffmy,  Brjan  Lonl,  Richard  C.  SlcCnmiict,  Jr.,  C.eorHe  D.  Morgan, 
John  H.  Osborne,  Rev.  Arthur  Potts,  John  H,  I'.irsnns.  Rev.  Arthur  I.  Pearson.  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph,  Gamnliol  G.  Smith.  Samnel  A.  Strant;,  -lohn  Slonne.  Rev,  Abel  Stevens, 
LL.D.,  J.  R.  TTovor,  A.  T.  W.  Van  Tcehten,  and  others  to  the  nniiiber  of  about  1200  of 
the  leadinp  yonnn  men  in  the  city.  These  joined  the  association  dnriny  Ibo  finil  year 
of  its  existence,  and  are  the  pioneers  ot  all  the  VoQDg  Men's  Christian  .^ssociHtron.s  in 
the  eoontrv. 
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liev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
and  now  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Oliio,  presided.  Tlie  liev.  Isaac 
Ferris,  CD.,  LL.D.,  then  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
Market  Street,  afterward  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
Xew  York,  deUv^ered  an  address.  Gre^t  interest  in  it  Avas  felt  from 
the  beginning,  as  attested  by  the  large  membership  the  first  year. 

Until  1SG9  the  association  had  no  ponnanent  home  of  its  own,  but 
occupied  hired  rooms.  Then  a  fine  structure  for  its  use  was  erected 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  Twentv-third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
which  the  associaticm  first  occupied  in  December,  1 8(>9.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  including  the  ground,  was  nearly  $50()j()()0,  for  which  the 
association  is  largely  indebtcnl  to  the  zeal,  pei-sonal  laboi's,  and  generous 
gifts  of  the  lat<3  William  E.  Dodge,  who  was  its  president  for  eight 
veal's  ;  also  to  the  enthusiasm  and  nmnificence  of  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
John  Crosby  Brown,  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  other's,  Avho  served  as  its 
early  directoi-s.  The  building  is  consti'ueted  of  fri^estone,  five  stories 
in  height.  Its  style  of  architecture  is  the  Fi'ench  Renaissance.  It  is 
entirely  free  fi-om  del)!.  It  furnishes  to  young  men  who  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges  a  rece])tion-rr)()m,  a  reading-room,  parlors, 
lecture-room  and  concert-hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1400,  class- 
rooms, a  library  with  over  ^ri.ooo  volumes,  a  gymnasium,  bowling- 
alley,  and  baths.  The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  4^10  newspapers, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Ro])ublic  and  from  tin?  princi])al  cities  of  Europe. 

The  association  also  fui*nishes  instruction  to  (n'ening  classes  in 
writing,  bookkeeping,  (lerman,  French,  Spanish,  and  vocal  nmsic, 
and  in  these  over  1500  young  men  were  jmrsuing  studies  in  1S82.  The 
educational  fwlvantages  of  the  association  have  ))roved  a  great  boon  to 
young  men  who  may  not  have  ])ossessed  or  who  have  neglected  means 
for  accjuiring  education  in  early  life.  Many  such  have  secured  ])romo- 
tion  in  business  l)y  the  knowledge  they  have  ac(]uired  in  the  rooms  of 
the  association  in  the  evening. 

Any  young  man  with  fair  mond  character  and  over  sixteen  years  of 
Jige  may  become  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  above  mentioned,  cm  the 
payment  of  $7.  Young  men,  whether  they  are  membei^  of  the  asvsoci- 
ation  or  not,  are  heartily  welcomed  to  the  s])acious  recej)tion-room  and 
library.  The  latter  is  largely  indebted  to  the  late  William  Xiblo,  from 
whom  the  association  received,  by  bequest,  for  the  use  of  the  library 
exclusively,  over  $150,000,  besides  his  private  collection  of  books  on 
art.  This  collection  is  considered  the  most  complete  in  the  city.  The 
library  is  also  rich  in  works  on  mianufactures — wood,  stone,  and  textile 
fabrics. 
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The  wofk  of  till)  lUisuciatioii  its  carricil  on  \>y  iU  committees  chiefly  in 
tlip  evenings.  Special  attention  is  giv«n  to  tho  promotion  of  the 
tempoRil  welfare  of  young  men,  whiie  their  spiritual  well-being  is  not 
ovL'rlooki^.  (?ouunilt««!!s  are  in  attendance  at  tJie  rooms  to  welcome 
visituK,  to  wmsl  young  men  in  finding  empl<iyment,  an<l  directing 
thoiii  to  xnitntilo  ixxirdiii^-ltounus.  In  ihc  year  lS§:j  employment  was 
fonn<l  for  fi41  young  men.* 

The  association  lias  occupied  important  relations  to  other  interostA  in 
the  city.  With  it  originated  the  t'niteil  States  Christian  ( 'oiiimisgioQ. 
the  Society  for  Iho  Supprension  of  Vieo,  and  tho  Christian  Home  for 
lntemi>emt<!  Men.f 

One  of  tlic  im{>ortant,  if  not  the  most  im)x)rtant,  of  the  financial 
institutionn  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  Clearing- Ifouso  Asi^ociation. 

Tho  Clearing- ll<jus«>  system  Ims  been  in  use  in  I^ondoii,  England, 
Rince  IVMi. 

The  Hon.  Albert  (iatlatin,  as  early  as  1»*+I,  realizing  the  cnulcness 
of  the  methods  then  in  use.  suggested  a  plan  to  facilitate  the  exchanges 
between  the  banks  anil  a  method  for  simplifying  the  Hettlement  of 
Ijolances.  Ihit  little  attientioii  was  juiid  tcj  liis  suggfrjitions,  and  it  was 
not  until  IS58  that  a  (»}ncerteil  action  wiis  made  to  put  thoiii  into  pruc- 
tical  ojteration. 

On  the  1 1th  tif  October  of  that  year  (1S63)  it  commenoe<I  bnsiness  in 
Uie  liaseincnt  of  No.  14  Wall  Street,  with  a  mcmberahip  of  fifty -two 
banks,  nspresenting  a  capital  of  $+G,72I,S6d.  This  number  was  soon 
reduced  to  forty -seven  by  the  retirement  and  closing  up  of  five  of  them 
by  their  inability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  as.sociation. 

By  this  system  the  banks  of  large  cities  became  in  certain  operations 
as  one  individual,  tlius  enabling  them  by  uniteil  action  to  aid  and 
strengthen  ejich  other  in  times  of  financial  excitement  and  danger,  an<l 
to  exert  by  their  combined  [wwer  a  Sidutary  influence  U[K>n  the  bank- 

*  The  n-iHociiLtion  mninlainx  n  branch  iu  tbu  liouery  for  ii  Io^h  fortnDate  cIubs  of  young 
mea  tlian  that  roauhed  at  the  centrnl  bnilding,  ami  it  in  [>r(.']iiiriii|-  to  orect  a  commodioas 
stractare  (here  for  the  use  of  this  class.  Id  the  bniuch.  loil^ingH  are  provided.  During 
1882,  5718  lodgings  aod  48,000  meuls  were  furnished  to  joiing  men  in  destitute  cir- 
cnmstunees.  It  hns  hIho  n  brnDuh  at  Hnrleiu.  and  it  jiroriiK-s  room  for  rAilroad  em- 
ployes nt  the  Grand  Centrnl  and  Thirtieth  Street  depots  ;  nlso  n  hmnch  for  German- 
speaking  yonng  men.  In  every  way  the  associatinn  faithfnlly  carries  ont  its  ohjeots 
declared  in  its  oonstitntiou— namelj-,  measarea  "  f<ir  the  improvement  of  the  physical, 
social,  mental,  and  spiritual  condition  of  yoang  men," 

-f  The  Iruutees  for  the  man^ement  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  association  in  1862 
were  :  WiUiam  E,  Dodge,  Jr.,  Percy  R.  Pyne,  James  M.  Brown,  Eobert  Lenoi  Kennedy, 
Gilbert  B.  Monroe,  Samuel  Bloon,  John  H.  Deaue,  Bowles  Colgate,  and  WiUiam  H. 
Hoppin. 
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ing  business  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is  doubtful  if,  without  the  aid 
of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  United  States,  \i\)on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  ISC)!,  could  have  raised  the  loans 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  in  time  to  have  prevented  the  success  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Union.  It  is  certain  that  without  the  Clearing- 
Ilouse  Association  the  banks  could  not  have  furnished  the  funds  which 
at  once  established  the  credit  of  tlio  icovernment,  and  enabled  it,  by 
the  restoration  of  confidence,  to  negotiate  its  bonds  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  over  $2,500,()00,(K)().  During  the  late  Avar  the  machinery 
of  the  Kew  York  Clearing- House  worked  with  exact  regularity,  the 
banks  being  united  as  one,  and  daily  o(|Ualizing  their  resources. 

The  panic  of  1873  was  checked  by  similar  action  :  the  Clearing- 1  louse 
Association  acted  with  ])rom])tness  in  combining  their  entire  resources, 
by  the  use  of  loan  certiiicates  to  the  extent  of  over  §25,000,000,  thus 
sustaining  themselves  against  panic  and  the  serious  results  which 
naturally  would  have  followed. 

The  Clearing-IIouse  Association  occu})ies  and  owns  the  building 
Ko.  1-1  Pine  Street,  corner  of  Nassau  Street.  The  iirst  floor  contains 
the  casliier's  department,  the  l)ank  ofhces,  and  the  manager's  rooms. 

The  second  floor  i;.  a  spacious,  high-ceiled  hall,  plainly  yet  elegantly 
fitted  up,  and  ])r()vi(l(Hl  witli  four  lines  of  d(^sks,  sixty-four  in  number, 
one  for  each  bank,  each  ])carin<x  tlie  name  and  number  of  the  bank  bv 
which  it  is  occupied,  the  banks  being  numbered  according  fo  the  datc^ 
of  their  organization,  the  oldest  (the  Hank  of  >«ew  Yoi'k)  being  !No.  1, 
etc.  Each  bank  is  ri^presented  each  morning  ])y  two  clerks,  one  a 
messenger  who  brings  witli  him  th(^  checks,  (h-afts,  etc.,  that  his  bank 
has  received  the  day  previous  upon  tlie  other  banks,  which  are  called 
''  exchanges,"*'  and  are  assortinl  for  each  bank  and  placed  in  envelopes  ; 
on  the  outside  of  each  (Mivclope  i>;  a  slij)  on  which  is  listed  the  various 
iteuLS  which  it  contains. 

These  envelopes  are  arranged  in  the  sami*  order  as  the  desks  for  the 
sevend  banks.  The  messengeis  take  their  place  in  a  line  outside  of  the 
desks,  each  one  opjMxsite  the  one  assigned  to  his  ])ank,  while  on  tlu^ 
inside  of  the  desk  is  a  clerk  (called  the  settling  clerk)  Avith  a  sh(»et  con- 
gaining  the  names  of  all  the  banks  arranged  in  the  same  order,  with  the 
aggreg<ite  amounts  his  messenger  has  against  each  bank. 

Exactly  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  the  manager  '^  takes  his  position  on  an 

*  The  manager,  Mr.  WiUiam  A.  Camp,  to  whose  courtesy  wo  are  indebtcrl  for  the  facts 
and  figures  of  this  article,  was  bom  in  Durham,  Conn.,  in  September,  1822.  IIo  has 
been  connected  with  the  association  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  executive 
ability  is  manifest  by  the  manner  in  which  the  details  and  labor  arc  performed,  this 
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eleratwl  platform,  calk  tlie  clerks  to  (>rUcr.  and  at  a  signal  fii»ni  a  Wll 
ench  messenger  moves  forwani  to  tli«  tk-sk  next  to  bis  uwri,  anil 
(l«liv(;rs  the  enveloijes  oontaining  tlie  checks,  (bufta,  etc.,  for  the  Iwjik 
reiircsentod  hy  that  ilesk  to  the  clfo-k  on  the  inside,  togetlier  with  a 
printed  list  (called  ]x>rt«r'H  sheet)  of  the  banks  in  the  same  order,  with 
the  araonnt  opposite  each  bank.  The  clerk  recei%'ing  it  signs  and 
returns  it  to  the  messenger,  who  ininiwliait'ly  passes  to  thf  next  desk, 
and  so  on  nntil  lie  has  nuulu  thn  circuit  of  the  rrjoiii  and  reached  his 
own  desk,  the  starting-jx)int,  having  ticlivcn'^1  to  wicli  iiank  the  ex- 
»hange»  be  has  for  it.  anrl  coiwequently  delivering  his  entire  exchanges 
fttr  all  tho  banks.  Evwy  other  messenger  does  likewise,  all  moving  on 
at  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  each  messenger  has  visitod  every 
bank  and  dehvered  ovc!F\'thing  his  bank  has  received  on  e-ucli  during 
llie  previonsday,  and  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same.  Canse<j«ently  tho 
entire  exchang(>a  are  dclivcrwl,  whilo  each  dark  n{)on  the  inside  has  of 
course  received  from  every  other  bank  the  ainonnts  each  had  against  it. 
This  operation  occupicK  about  nine  miimtcs,  and  accomplislies  that 
*vhich  wiuld  not  olherwise  b«  done  in  many  hours,  wilh  a  larger  clerical 
force  and  untold  risks.  Besides  the  saving  of  time  goiaed  by  this 
ninthocl,  each  bank  is  enabled  to  know  the  exact  balance  for  or  against 

ImniMWc  dail;  volaain  of  ftnuacuil  tnutsactiona  having  Wen  condnoteil  without  k  lOD^e 
■liHouTcruble  oirnr  or  ^ay  loss  to  th«  bonk.  It  in  nlao  vorthy  of  rem&rk  thnt  as  loncli  as 
Qflcea  and  a  halt  tons  oF  ^ulil  cnio  biiTo  lieea  receivei]  ia  one  dny  in  snitlmnent  ol 
biilanpps.  'Sir.  Camp's  cnn-cr  in  lhi»  ClpiknnL-.HDnse  is  sijtnalizeii  liy  thn  great  suc- 
cpKs  Ol  that  institution,  vhich  lian  proven  itself  one  t>t  the  moKt  vnlnable  Dnaneial 
nniiliiiries  ever  originateii.  In  all  iuipurlnnl  oiietations  between  lhi>  New  York  Cily 
I>ank9  an<i  Iho  I'uileil  State*  Llovernnient  .luring  the  Civil  War,  tlie  mnchiner;-,  so  to 
Kpeak,  of  tliQ  C'ienring- House  ivns  1iri>uglit  into  timely  reqnisition,  anil  enabled  tlie 
Imukii  to  curry  out  tmDKnctions  in  aid  of  the  general  govemnicnt  tli.it  would  olbenriso 
haiG  bef'D  ntlerly  iuipossiblp.  In  the  nmnni^ement  of  a  business  of  such  mngnilude 
Mr.  Cauip  lias  neiguired  an  experience  tlia  equal  of  wbiirli,  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  one  else 
ever  before  hnd.  Few  men  are  more  familiar  than  he  with  the  principles  on  which  tho 
tinnnces  of  Ilio  country  arc  gronnde<l.  and  fewer  still  possess  a  more  critical  knowledge 
of  the  varied  financial  iDtercsts  of  the  nation.  The  statistics  of  the  office  under  his 
DiBDnQement  and  direction  are  most  com])lete  and  comprehensible. 

Ur.  Camp  has  been  for  a  nuutber  of  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  England 
Society,  nnd  tor  four  years  a  member  of  its  board  of  officers.  He  is  likiwise  a  member  cf 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a.  leHdinR  member  of  the  I'nion  Lenpic  Clnb,  and  served  at 
one  time  on  the  art  committee  of  that  cliib.  and  also  on  the  nuditing  committees.  He 
was  also  choirmon  of  the  art  committee  of  the  Palelte  Clab,  nnil  has  been  actively  and 
especially  interested  in  patronizing  tho  advancement  of  .Vmericnn  art.  He  is  connected 
■with  a  nnmber  ot  charitablo  inslitntions  in  Sew  York,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  tbe  city.  llr.  Camp  is  n  geDtleman  of 
brood  culture,  liberal  views,  and  is  widely  known  and  esteemed  for  those  many  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  that  go  lo  make  up  the  able  official  and  the  worthy  citizen. 
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it  at  once,  as  the  clerics,  after  rccehing  the  envelopes  containing  the 
checks,  drafts,  etc.,  immediately  enter  from  tlie  slips  upon  tlieir  own 
sheets  the  aggregate  amount  from  each  bank,  the  differences  between 
the  total  amount  they  have  received  and  tlie  total  amount  brought  by 
them  beinof  the  balance  either  due  to  or  from  the  Clearinnr-IIouse  to 
each  bank.  Tlie  messengers  then  receive  from  their  several  clerks  the 
various  envelopes  containing  the  exchanges,  and  return  to  their  banks, 
reporting  their  condition,  debtor  or  creditor,  iis  the  case  may  be.  The 
clerks  (settling  clerks)  then  re])()rt  to  the  assistant  manager  the  amount 
they  have  received  ((m  a  ticket  called  d(^bit  ticket),  they  having 
reported  the  amount  brought  (on  a  ticket  called  credit  ticket)  u[)on  lirst 
entering  the  room. 

These  amounts  are  entercKl  in  separate  columns  on  what  is  called  a 
"^  proof -slieet,"  and  if  no  error  has  been,  made  the  manager,  finding  the 
four  columns  to  agi-ee,  announces  that ''  proof  is  made,"  and  the  clerks 
then  return  to  tlieir  respective  banks.  If,  however,  any  error  has 
l)een  made  by  any  <>t*  the  sixty -four  clerks,  it  is  indicated  on  the  proof- 
sheet,  and  all  the  clerks  are  then  re(juired  to  examine  and  levise  their 
work,  and  not  until  every  error  lias  been  discovered  and  corrected  are 
the  settling  clerks  allowed  to  leave. 

The  clerks  are  allowed  until  (juarter  of  eleven  A.:\r.  to  enter,  report, 
and  prove  their  work.  If  any  errors  are  discovered  or  exist  after  that 
time,  fines  are  imposcnl  f<n-  each  eiTor,  which  are  collected  monthly  by 
drafts  on  the  banks  lined. 

Various  and  ingiMi ions  methods  are  resorted  to  for  discovering  errors, 
and  the  manager,  from  long  experience,  generally  is  enabled  to  antici- 
pate the  nature  of  tlu^  error,  whether  in  entry,  footing,  or  trans}X)si- 
tion,  and  therel)y  facilitates  its  discovery  by  instantly  aj:)])lying  the 
l)est  methods  of  examination.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
sixty-four  sheets,  t^ach  containing  128  entries — in  all  8102 — the  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  where  the  error  is  in  the  shortest  spjice  of  time  is 
apparent. 

The  business  of  making  exchanges  and  proof  is  usually  acc^omplished 
in  less  than  one  hour,  iis  the  banks  make  but  one  entry  of  the  aggregate 
of  amount  brought  to  the  Clearing-Ilouse  and  credit  the  amount  they 
have  received.  Keeping  no  accounts  with  each  other,  the  settlement 
of  balances  is  accomplished  as  follows  :  Th(3  debit  banks  (those  which 
brought  less  than  they  luive  received)  are  recjuired  to  pay  to  the 
manager  of  the  Clearing-House  before  half-]>ast  one  o'clock  the  same 
day,  in  legal  tenders  or  gold,  their  debit  balance,  and  uix)n  the  proof 
of   the  whole  amount  of   debit    balances   being  paid   in,  the  credit 
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banks  (tliose  wliit-Ii  brouglit  more  than  they  receiv-ed)  ivceive  Uie 
tuDMUot  duo  iiicm  rwsjiertively,  thus  by  ouo  procam  sottUng  the  entire 
tranHK^tions  ol  all  Ihe  b&aks  of  tho  day  [ircvious. 

The  t^earing-H^>lBi^I  Astaiciatian  nxjumM  (rf  iu  inumbers  weekly" 
reports  to  tJw  iiininagvr  o(  lh«ir  tmnsactiona,  in  a  stAtemcnt  of  Uie 
louns,  \ft}[a\  t«ncler!(,  deiM^its,  speciu,  and  uircutaticm,  ru  that  tiir*  nxivc- 
ments  nf  eacli  tmuk  can  be  determined  and  iUs  condition  pretty  acca-   i 
rately  ostii>iat«Hl. 

CAPITAL  AND  TRANSACTIONS.  NEW  TOBK  ASSoriATKD  BANKS- 
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Tlie  system  in  use  by  the  Xew  York  Clearinjj-IIouse  is  so  perfect 
that  of  tln!  fiiiiniiims  tt-.msjit-tions  iiiiiilc  throuj^li  it,  no  error  or  tliffer- 
ence  of  liny  kJTiil  exists  in  any  of  its  ivconls  ;  neither  has  any  bank 
belonginfr  t"  the  ussiieiiition  Kiist;iineil  any  loss  in  its  connection  by  the 
failure  of  any  liauk,  or  otherwise,  wliilti  a  moniber.  Its  o]>eration$ 
amount  to  over  sixty- (ivo  jser  cent  of  the  total  oxeluinfres  of  the  twenty- 
three  clearinsr-houses  of  the  country.  It  has  proveil  of  great  service 
during  iinancial  oniergpncies,  notably  the  great  l>usiness  re\-ulsion  of 
1857  and  the  panic  of  I'*".'!.  In  the  latter  case,  by  combining  the 
resources  of  the  members  through  the  machinery  of  the  Clearing- 
Ilouse,  they  were  enal)le<l  to  greatly  modify  the  dangers  which  so  seri- 
ously tlireatened  the  whole  country. 
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The  financial  rc\nilsion  of  1S57  was  fearful  in  the  citv  of  New  York, 
while  the  panic;  it  caused  lasted.  The  country  liad  been  prosperous  for 
sevei*al  yeai*s,  or  dt  least  seemed  ])rosperous.  Business  of  every  kind 
was  remunerative,  commerce  was  flourish in<^,  credit  was  on  jm  appar- 
ently sound  basis,  thougli  it  was  stn^chccl  \.o  its  utmost  limits,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  sign  of  an  a])proachiii.i^'  tempest  before  it  broke  in 
fury  upon  the  business  community. 

Late  in  August,  1857,  the  Oliio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  an  institu- 
tion which  had  been  regarded  as  siife  beycmd  susi)icion,  siLspended  for 
the  enormous  sum  of  $7,0u(),()(K).  This  suspension  fell  like  a  thunder- 
l)olt  fnmi  an  unclouded  iirmament.  It  shook  the  financial  community 
to  its  very  centre.  A  month  later  the  banks  of  Philadelj)hia  suspended 
specie  payments.  The  other  banks  in  Pennsylvania,  ^laryland,  the 
District  of  Colund)ia,  and  Ilhode  Island  soon  followed  suit.  A  fearful 
panic  seized  the  business  community  everywhere.  Tlie  wheels  of 
industry  were  stopped.  As  in  ls:57,  the  credit  system  suddenly  fell 
with  a  crash.  Confidence  was  desti'oyed,  and  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  driven  into  bankru])tcy. 

Thousiinds  of  peopl(%  dependent  u[)on  tluMr  daily  labor  for  daily 
bread,  were  deprived  of  employment.  The  destitute  in  >sew  York 
( 'ity,  influenced  by  d(Miiagogues,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  floui*  riots,  assem- 
bled in  th(i  (Mty  Hall  Park,  and  clamored  for  bread,  accusing  specula- 
toi*s  as  the  authoi's  of  their  distress,  and  threatening  to  procure  food  at 
all  hazards.  The  municii)al  government  came  to  their  relief  as  far  as 
possible,  ilany  laboi'ers  were  ])ut  to  work  on  the  Central  Park  and 
other  public  works.  Soup-houses  were  sj)eedily  opened  throughout  the 
city,  and  private  iissociations  were  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Food  was  in  abundance  in  the  West.  Grain  lay  mouldering  for 
want  of  money  to  move  it  to  the  seaboard.  Money,  too,  was  plentiful, 
but  the  holders  of  it,  alarmed,  would  neither  lend  nor  invest,  but  kept 
their  coffers  kxrked. 

Early  in  ()cto])er  there  was  a  run  on  the  New  York  City  banks,  and 
they  all  soon  suspended  si)ecie  payments.  The  country  banks  of  the 
State  followed,  so  also  did  the  banks  of  Massachusetts.  The  ])anio 
among  the  bank  managers  for  a  few  days,  as  the  pressure  for  specie 
increased,  was  very  great.  The  effect  of  the  suspension  in  New  York 
was  quite  remarkable.  There  was  a  sense  of  i-elief  felt  eveiy  where. 
Bankers  and  merchants  and  other  business  men  met  each  other  with 
smiling  faces.  They  felt  as  if  there  had  been  a  tremendous  thunder- 
clap, but  nobody  was  hurt.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  they  ju*quired  confi- 
dence.    Matters  in  money  circles  immediately  improved.     As  spring 
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uiivii ricked,  basiiicss  r(>vive<l.  Miinufa«tunir»  resanieil  work,  bet  tho 
.4car8  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  general  cra^i  were  nuuiy,  and  long 
uontinued  l*i  irrilatu  imd  annoy.  Tb«  failuros  in  business  fur  ibu  jear 
ending;  in  tlio  suiuuu^r  of  1$59  mimtiercl  512^,  and  tho  Ii«bilities 
amoniitwi  to  over  $2fll,000,0if0. 

.V  carious  opiaodo  in  the  social  Iiistory  of  the  city  of  Kew  York 
occurred  during  this  great  business  re\Tilflion.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  bayo 
ImeQ  a  product  of  tlint  went.  In  Juno  the  cunsistory  uf  the  Reformed 
Dntcli  Church  was  led  U»  employ  a  suitaWe  iwrson  to  visit  families  in 
tho  vicinity  of  the  North  Clmrch,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William  streets, 
to  induce  them  to  utteml  the  church  and  bring  their  children  into  th« 
Sunday-school.  For  this  service  a  ]>ions  and  earnest  layman,  J.  C, 
I^npLiur,  wiw  eni]iloyed.  Jio  entei^  ujion  the  im^mrtant  duties  witli 
great  Boal.  lie  visited  from  house  to  house,  and  was  genemlly  success- 
ful, lie  finally  conceive*!  the  idea  of  having  noonday  prayer-meetings 
in  the  Consistory  Duilding.in  thi»  rear  of  the  church,  for  business  men, 
mechanics,  and  laborers.  It  was  a  general  habit  for  all  to  have  one 
hour  for  dinner,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  have  the  day  prayer-meeting  once  a 
woek,  and  a  handbill  to  that  i-tlrwt  wan  circul;>tctl  throughout  the 
city,  inviting  persons  to  the  <'onsistory  Building  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  Soptemhor  23,  1857.  At  that  liour  Mr.  Lanphier  took  his  seat 
t4'>  await  the  response.  Gradually  tme  after  another  came  in,  and  six 
c»>mpose(l  tho  first  galboring.  The  next  week  there  were  twenty, 
and  on  Octolwr  7  there  were  forty.  The  panic  was  then  at  its 
lieiglit.  Afany  jwrsons  ivere  out  of  employment,  and  many  were 
eiirnc:stly  seeking  relief  fi-om  distress  of  mind  and  IhxIv.  Such  was 
t!ie  inteivst  manifested  tliiit  it  was  resolve<l  to  hold  a  daily  prayer- 
niiietiiig  at  the  s;ime  hour,  Sundays  excepted,  and  a  placard  to  that 
elTei't,  printed  in  larfro  letteiN,  was  linng  at  the  dixn-  of  entrance  to  the 
finisist<)ry-n>oiiis,  in  Ftiltim  Street. 

Tlie  fii-st  daily  pmyer-moeting  was  held  at  n(x>n  on  Octol>er  S,  185". 
Tt  was  numerously  attended,  ilercliiints  and  other  business  men, 
ttiamsters.  ]K>rters,  merchants'  clerks,  lalioring  men,  and  working  and 
other  women  in  the  neighborliood  (illed  the  room  day  after  day, 
Persons  of  lx>th  sexes  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  strangers  from  the 
cimntrv  were  soon  attnicted  to  these  meetings. 

This  social  phenomenon  apjx^aring  In  tJie  midst  of  the  most  active 
business  ]x>rtion  of  the  city  continued  to  interest  the  eonnnunity  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year.  It  is  no  longer  a  phenomenon,  but 
seems  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  for  the  Fulton  Street  Noon  Prayer- 
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Meeting  has  beeii  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  under 
the  charge  of  the  same  earnest  layman,  Mr.  Lanphier.  Kequests  for 
prayers  for  persons  have  been  a  feature  of  these  noon  prayer-meetings, 
and  almost  every  day  such  requests  are  ma<le  orally,  or  by  lettei's,  some 
of  Avhich  come  from  over  the  sea. 

The  year  1857  was  notable  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
not  only  for  the  great  financial  disturbance  in  the  autumn,  but  for 
other  conspicuous  events — the  demolition  of  one  of  its  ancient  land- 
marks, the  erection  of  tlu^  fh'st  statue  out  of  dooi*s  in  the  city,  the 
amendment  of  the  city  charter,  and  scenes  of  riot  and  disorder  growing 
out  of  conflicting  claims  to  the  exercise  of  niuuicii)al  j>ower. 

The  fii'st-mentioned  event  was  the  taking  down  of  the  old  Brick 
Church  edifice,  Avhich,  with  its  adjuncts,  occui)ied  the  acute  triangular 
piece  of  ground  on  Beekman  and  jVassiiu  streets  and  Park  Row.  It 
had  stocKl  there  for  nearlv  a  century,  a  witness  of  stirrin^]:  historic 
scenes  when  the  Park  near  bv  was  The  Fields.  The  last  ser\ice  held 
in  it  was  on  May  2<),  lsr)<).  On  the  northern  ])orti()n  of  its  site  now 
stands  the  fine  publishing  house  of  tlie  New  York  Ihtih/  Tltnen, 

The  work  of  art  alluded  to  was  the  ecpiestrian  statue  of  Washington 
in  Union  Square,  exi^cuted  in  bronze  by  Ileniy  Kirke  l^rown,  now 
(188*^>)  living  at  Newburgji.  It  is  confessedly  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  city,  as  it  was  th(^  hrst. 

The  amendment  of  the  city  chai'ter  alluded  to  was  made  by  iu*t  of 
the  Legislature  ])assed  A])ril  14,  18r>T.  The  growing  abuses  in  the 
city  government  had  for  some  time  called  for  an  amendment 
of  the  charter.  It  was  ])ainfully  apparent  to  all  observers  that 
the  city  was  absolutely  controlled  bv  the  votes  of  the  uidearned, 
the  landless,  and  often  vicnous  citizens,  wlio  were  largely  of  foreign 
birth,  with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  ))rivileges  and  value  of 
American  citizenshi[).  This  class  elected  the  public  olhcei's,  and 
naturally  chose  men  who  would  ])an(ler  to  their  greed  or  their  vices, 
while  men  of  ])ro))erty,  of  education,  of  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
virtuous  and  religious — men  who  constitute  a  state — were  nuwle  ])()liti- 
cally  subordinate  to  the  other  class.  Ilitheito  tlu^  (-harter  and  State 
elections  had  been  held  on  the  same  dav  ;  bv  the  ameiKhnl  charter  in 
the  spring  of  IS.'iT  these  were  sej)arated,  and  the  day  for  the  chartiM' 
election  was  fixcul  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December.  It  was  provided 
that  the  mayor  and  common  council  and  the  comptroller  were  to  Ix^ 
elected  l)y  the  peo])le,  the  common  council  or  city  legislature  to  consist 
of  a  board  of  aldermen  and  six  councilmen,  electcul  from  eiich  senatorial 
district,  to  be  elected  annually.     The  ahnshouse  and  fire  departments 
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tvmaint^^r]  iinchanpKl,  Imt  tho  silin'rinlenfioiicc  of  llic  Cwitral  Park  was 
fpven  \o  a  bnani,  Ut  bo  ap]M)int»]  by  the  State  autliorities. 

These  amoiulmenU  werv  ucx^ieseed  in.  ret  not  without  some  protest 
ccmcpming  th«  nianugeniBnt  of  lh«  CealniJ  Piirk  ;  Init  a  law  known  as 
tite  Metropolitan  PoUe©  act,  which  transferRni  the  pulice  dcfiartment 
of  the  city  of  Xeiv  Vork  to  the  contr'>I  of  the  SUitf,  pnHhiut^l  iiitt^nsu 
excitement  in  the  city.  The  necessity  for  this  innovation  was  the 
alle^^  inefficient,  ]iartisan,  and  corrupt  diameter  of  the  {xtlice  aniler 
tJie  manjigcment  of  venal  ]H)1iticians.  That  act  created  a  poUca 
(lirfri^t,  eoniprisin;^  the  counties  of  Now  Vorit.  Kings,  Westchos- 
ter,  and  Kichmond.  A  board  of  coniniitw>oner<i  wa«  aUo  crmtwl, 
to  l»e  apjNiinted  for  five  years  by  the  gi>venior,  with  the  consent  of  tho 
Semite,  they  to  have  the  wjle  control  of  the  appointment,  trial,  and 
niKDH^'niunt  of  the  |>oliee  force,  which  wa.s  not  lt>  niimlier  more  than 
two  thousand  at  any  time,  and  to  appoint  the  chief  of  police  and  minor 
]M>li(;e  offiocrN.  Tt  »-as  the  ]ireftcrihed  ditty  of  lUivm  commissioners  tn 
secure  the  jieace  and  protection  of  tliti  city.  In  injure  <piiet  and  onJer  at 
tJio  elections,  and  to  supervise  umuigoment'S  for  the  puhltc  health,* 

Jsow CHm«  ft  stnigf^le  for  "  inunici|nkl  inil«{)cn(lenee — for  Iwirac  rule. " 
Fernando  TVood  was  tlien  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Jle  bad 
xtrennously  opposed  the  hill  while  it  was  before  tbe  ix^^^lature  ;  now 
he  detennined  to  resist  its  operation,  and  to  test  its  coiLititntionality  tn 
tlie  uttennost.  He  refused  to  reUntiuish  bis  control  of  the  city  jKJice, 
nn<l  for  ii  \vh'\]<-  there  wns  the  cnrious  sfiectiiclo  of  ii  dnal  ^jvernment  io 
one  jNii-t  of  tlio  :iinniri]Kil  system — the  Motro]u>litiin  Police  under  the 
coinnii-isinni'i-s,  ami  tlu'  Jluiiicipal  Police  iiiuler  tlie  mayor.  These 
C'liiti'tidi^il  fill'  the  lUiistcry.  Afterexhaiistingall  i-esourees to eviule  tlie 
act,  the  Tiiaynr  ;irid  tlie  city  jrovemment  referred  the  matter  to  the 
('(Hirt  <<{  Aii]n'a!s.  licfnn?  it  decision  came  down,  violent  scenes  had 
ofciim-d  in  tlie  city. 

li<'vei'ni>r  King  li;ul  ajijioinlod  D.  Ii.  Cimover  a  street  commissioner 
to  HH  a  vacancy  caused  Ijy  dwitii.  AVlien  In-  attempted  to  take  |x>s3es- 
sion  of  his  ntlice,  on  June  Iti,  he  was  met  hy  an  apjiointee  of  the 
mayor,  wiu)  had  )>osscssion,  and  who  refasi'il  to  f^ive  up  tho  place,  and 
Conovor  was  violently  ejecte<l  from  the  City  Hall,  Tonover  immedi- 
ately pn>cured  a  warrant  from  the  recorder  for  tlie  arrest  of  the  mayor 
on  a  charge  of  inritin<r  a  not,  and  anotln-r  from  Judge  Hoffman  for  tbe 

•  The  haanl  (if  comniisMiontrs  nppoinleii  nnder  this  low  conHisleJ  of  Simeon  Draper, 
Junies  W.  Nve.  and  -liii'ob  Ciililwi-11.  ol  Xew  York  :  Jmues  S.  T.  Slranfthan,  of  Kingii 
Connty,  ami  .I.inies  ISowere.  of  Westchosler  County.  The  mayors  of  Sew  York  and  Urook- 
lya  were  cJ-'i^iH  members  of  Ihia  board. 
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violence  offered  him  personally.  The  mayor  had  filled  the  City  Ilall 
with  armed  poUcemen  under  his  control,  and  when  an  officer  attempted 
to  gam  access  to  the  mayor  to  serve  the  waiTant,  and  Conover  was  at 
the  City  Hall  with  his  documents  and  fifty  Metropolitan  Police,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  mayor's  force  inside.  A  fierce  affray  ensued,  in 
which  a  dozen  ])oUcemen  were  seriously  injured. 

Meanwhile  a  large  crowd  of  the  disorderly  classes,  Avho  were  parti- 
sans of  the  mayor,  had  assembled  in  the  Park  and  the  neighboring 
streets,  and  a  seri<jus  riot  was  threatened.  A  more  noisy,  riotous,  and 
desperate  mol)  was  never  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

At  this  critical  moment  tlie  Seventh  Pegiment  National  Guard  was 
])assing  down  Broadway  on  its  way  to  Boston.  By  order  of  General 
Hall,  it  marched  into  the  Park  and  soon  forced  its  wav  throu<j:h  the 
mob  to  the  steps  of  tlie  City  Hall.  A  wholesome  remendmmce  of  the 
lesson  taught  the  mol)  at  tli(^  Astor  Place  Piot  in  1.S4I)  restrained  the 
crowd. 

General  Sandford,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  and  Conover,  now 
entered  the  City  Hall,  remonstrated  with  the  mayor  upon  his  revolu- 
tionary conduct,  and  told  him  that  uidess  he  immediately  submitted 
to  arrest,  the  whole  military  foi'ce  of  the  city  would  be  used,  if  neces- 
sary, to  secure  his  submission.  The  mayor,  seeing  further  resistance  to 
be  futile,  submitted.  On  the  first  of  July  the  Court  of  A j)peals  decided 
that  the  iretropolitau  Police  act  was  constitutional.  The  mayor 
seemed  disposcnl  to  acquiesce,  and  it  was  supi)ose(l  thei-e  wouhl  be  no 
more  disturbance. 

Not  so.  The  dangerous  chisses,  who  keeidy  perceived  the  weakness 
of  the  police  force,  ))roceeded  to  act  without  fear  of  restraint,  filling 
the  whole  city  with  alarm  and  anxiety.  Organized  gangs  of  rowdies 
patrolled  the  streets  that  evening,  and  opposing  roughs  had  a  fearful 
fight  the  next  morning  in  Bayard  Street,  near  the  Bowery.  The  pave- 
ments W(;iH»  torn  up,  and  stones,  clubs,  and  fireanns  wei'e  freely  used. 
Thev  seized  di'avs,  trucks,  and  whatever  else  thev  could  lav  tluMr  liands 
on,  to  make  bari'icack^s.  A  small  police  force  sent  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance was  driven  away,  and  the  Hotel's  cciused  their  infernal  s])ort  only 
when  they  became  exhausted,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Six  men  h;ul  been 
killed  and  alx)ut  one  hundred  wounded. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  (Sunday)  mob  violence  broke  out 
furiously  at  the  Five  Points.  All  attempts  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
to  quell  the  (listurl)ance  were  in  vain.  The  Seventh  Regiment  was 
summoned  to  arms.  The  bare  knowledge  of  its  a])])roach  frightened 
away  the  riotei's,  and  when  it  reached  the  arsenal  on  YX\\\  Street  the 
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mol)  !iiui  Jisper3<Hi.  Hut  the  riotous  clenioiil  m  tlio  city  wan  still  ram- 
pant, iinii  a  noek  Iat4>r  iho  regiment  wan  (\ill<i(l  iijun  t<j  <]ue[l  a  daoger- 
Diw  mob  ill  MjickwrvIviUu,  in  tliv.  tsi^-rn  jmrt  of  the  <!iiy,  when?  a  fierce 
altiick  Imd  boeii  iiiadc  on  the  MwtmitoIiUm  Police.  At  ten  o'clock  in 
the  uwniii^r^  it  wu8  iM8emlil«(l  in  I^ayetto  U:lU,  bat  its  sorviocs  wciv 
not  iieeilcil.  Itefore  it  was  RUnmKyntxl  sevenil  jxtsous  hu<l  been  IdlJwl 
and  Riiiny  wonniled.  The  peace  of  the  city  was  gnwlniiUy  restored, 
and  from  1S57  to  lS(f3  military'  ussistanco  was  not  required  to  pnsenro 
onlor. 

The  Potter's  Field — "a  placo  to  bury  strajigera  in,"  othonviiw 
paupers — first  o(.-eupi^  (present)  Washington  Scjoare.  In  1S23  tho 
remaJng  in  that  field  were  remove^l  to  tlie  site  of  the  distrihnting  reser- 
voir, Fifth  Avennu  and  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  streets.  After- 
ward, when  this  sito  was  selected  for  the  reservoir,  they  \vori>  again 
removed  to  a  new  Potter's  Field,  l*etween  Fourth  and  Lexington 
avenue^  in  tlio  vicinity  of  Fiftieth  Street.  This  groninl  wa*  granted 
to  the  Woman's  Ilospitul  by  the  corporation,  and  in  IS57  the  remains 
of  IUI>,UIMI  {»iupers  and  strangers  were  transferred  from  the  city  limits 
to  "Wanl's  Island,  where  seventy-five  acres  had  h^m  set  apurt  for  a 
[Ktuper  cemetery. 

The  Woman's  HosprrAi.,  above  mentioned,  was  ine<;)rporated  in  l.S5o, 
and  is  among  the  noble  institutions  foanded  during  Uiis  decade.  Tlie 
incorpoi-ators  wore  seven  lienevolent  ladies  of  New  ^*ork  (^ity,  and  its 
solo  object  was  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  iHily  that  arti  i)eciUiur  to 
women,  especially  the  surgical  cure  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  discovered 
by  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  whicli  ha<l  l>een  in-eviously  i-ejiffiiiled  by  the 
nie<lical  ]>ri>fL'ssiim  as  incurable,  T>r,  Sims  was  the  chief  founder  of  this 
hosi>it;il.  He  died  in  Xew  York  in  November,  I'^SS,  at  the  age  of 
neju-iy  s:.'\-enty  yeiirs. 

This  Imspitid  is  not  desij^ned  by  its  founders  as  a  fix'e  institution,  but 
to  be  nijidi'  self-sustiiiiiing  fnim  the  lioard  and  washing  of  llie  patients, 
the  beds  in  tlic  wanls,  and  tho  ])nvate  nwius.  For  tliese,  cliarges 
are  made  acconbng  to  the  ai>ility  of  the  patients  to  pay.  The  full 
capacity  of  the  estabiisinneiit  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  beds. 

All  women,  of  evm'  gmde  ami  ]>ositi()n  in  society,  the  humble  and 
the  exaUed,  who,  from  iK'cuuiary  disiibility  or  ivom  wliatevcr  cause,  are 
unable  to  employ  a  surgeon  for  the  treatment  of  tliose  diseases  i)ecuhar 
to  the  sex,  have  the  right  of  admission  t()  tlie  institutiim  without  any 
chai^  for  surgical  or  nieilicul  treatment,  their  wliole  expenses  being 
limited  to  cliarges  for  Ijoard  and  wasliing  anil  their  medical  supplies. 
To  this  great    privilege  women    of   every    nationality  are   admitted. 
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Its  board  of  surgeons  embrace  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
profession  in  this  specialty,  whose  services  are  rendered  gratuitously. 
The  clinics  are  open  to  invaUds  every  day  excepting  Sunday.* 

*  The  officers  of  the  Woman's  Hospitnl  for  1882  were  :  Eilwin  D.  ^Morgan,  president  ; 
George  T.  M.  Davis,  vice-president  ;  Charles  N.  Talbot,  secretary  ;  Clinton  (lilbert,  treas- 
urer ;  and  a  board  of  governors,  twenty -seven  in  number.  There  is  also  a  board  of  lady 
supervisors,  twpnty-five  in  number,  and  of  managers,  six  in  number.  Of  this  board  Mrs. 
Lewis  C.  Jones  is  president,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Cooper  vice-president,  Mrs.  Henry  Day 
secretary,  and  Mrs,  Kussell  Sage  treasurer. 

Dr.  Sims,  the  chief  founder  of  this  hospital,  was  born  in  Lancaster  District,  South 
Carolina,  on  January  25,  1813.  He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia, 
and  in  1835  he  was  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia.  He  settled 
us  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  Now  York  City  in  1853.  Dr.  Sims  ranked  among  the  fore. 
most  surgeons  of  our  time.  After  patient  study  and  many  experiments  he  made  the 
discovery*  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  gave  him  very  groat  reputation  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. Dr.  Valentine  Mott  once  said  to  Dr.  Sims  :  "  You  will  have,  in  all  time,  an 
enduring  monument  ;  that  monument  will  be  the  gratitude  of  women. "  Dr.  Sims's  death* 
was  very  sudden,  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  heart. 


CUAPTER  VL 


THE  Cooper  Union,  an  institution  specially  cievotod  to  the  inteliect- 
ual  and  temporal  well-being  of  the  young  of  lx)th  sexe&  in  the 
ui«tro[tolis,  waa  founded  by  Pet«r  Cooper,  the  tthikntlimpiHt.  It  was 
incorporatetl  on  Febniary  17.  1857,  witli  the  titlu  uf  Tut:  (  '-ixiper  Usios 
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tliis  institution  a  building  of  brown  freestone,  rtioinl>oidul  Jii  tiliapo, 
^tmi  seveu  tttories  in  height.  It  is  situated  on  a  block  of  ground 
boundul  on  the  north  by  Aator  Place,  east  by  Third  AvenuR,  Houth  by 
.SBventh  Sti-eet,  and  west  by  Fourth  Avenue.  The  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $(UtO,(>l>0,  and  the  institution  was,  at  the  be)j:inning, 
endowed  with  S2tKl,0*Ki  for  the  support  of  a  (roe  lihiiiry  and  readini^- 
room.  For  its  administration  and  govemment  a  IxKiy  coi-porato 
was  iikstituted  by  the  Legislature',  consisting  of  the  founder,  his 
SOB,  Edward  Cooper  ;  his  son-in-law,  Abram  S.  Hewitt  ;  Daniel  F. 
Tietnann,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  .Tnliu  E.  Parscms  ;  no  nioudwr  of  the 
iKHird  to  receive  any  comj>ensution  for  his  services.  Thi«e  trustets 
were  empuwcreil  to  associate  with  themselves  other  persons,  if  they 
should  see  fit,  and  organize  a  society  with  the  title  of  Tiie  Associates 
of  tlic  Cooper  I'nion  for  tlie  .\dvanceiiient  of  ScieiR-c  and  Art,  the 
purpose  of  which  sliduld  be  tlie  encouRigement  <)f  science,  nils,  manu- 
factures, and  coniTiHTce  ;  tlie  bestowal  of  ii'wards  fur  iLseful  inventions 
and  impnivements,  for  nicr'itorious  works  in  various  departments  of  the 
line  arts,  and  by  lectuivs  and  other  means  to  assist  in  the  practical 
ajiplication  of  every  department  of  science  in  coimection  witli  the  arts, 
nianufactiii-es,  and  commerce  of  the  country.  Tlie  trustees  of  the 
I'liion  were  em]Hjwere<l  to  confer  degrees  and  di]il()mas  for  pi-oficiency 
in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  institution,  and  its  gnidujites  should  con- 
stitute a  iKjrtion  of  the  meniliei-ship  of  the  association.  l>y  a  deed  of 
trust,  executed  on  April  •I'K  l>i.'j'.<,  Mr.  C'ooj)er  and  his  wife  Sarah 
dedicated  the  institution,  with  all  its  projierty.  to  the  use  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  forever. 

The  general  plan  of  the  C(Mi|)er  Union  includes  free  scIkkjLs  of  science 
and   art,  and  a  fi-ee   reading-room  and  library.      Thei-e   are   evening 
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schools,  attended  mostly  by  young  men  from  the  mechanical  trades 
and  other  occupations  in  the  city.  Xone  are  admitted  to  these  schools 
who  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  who  are  not  iicquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Girls  and  women 
are  admitted  to  the  lectures  and  the  scientific  classes,  but  not  to  the  art 
classes,  as  a  si)ecial  art  school  is  provided  for  women  in  the  daytime.* 

Tlie  basement  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  largo  hall,  in  which  a 
course  of  free  lectures  is  given  during  the  winter  months  every  Sat 
urday  night.  The  library  ccmtains  about  15,000  volumes,  among 
which  is  a  complete  set  of  Patent  Office  re])orts,  which  are  constantly 
consulted.  The  average  number  of  rea<lers  daily  is  about  2500.  The 
reading-room  contains  over  loo  domestic  and  foreign  magazines,  and 
180  daily  and  weekly  ninvspapers. 

A  |X)rtion  of  the  Union  building  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of 
maehinery  in  motion,  steam  being  the  motor.  The  income  of  the  insti- 
tution is  derived  from  the  nnital  of  the  ground  floor  and  other  apart- 
ments for  business  pur])oses,  and  from  tlie  endowments  of  Mr.  (^ooper.f 

*  Tho  course  of  study  in  tho  sciontific^  (lepartinent  ombrac^os  a  very  thorough  preUmi- 
iiary  course  of  mathematics.  Tlie  re{j;ular  coiirsoof  live  years  includes  al}»ebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
natural  philosophy,  elementary  and  analytical  chemistr\',  astronomy,  mechanics,  and 
mechanical  ilrawing. 

In  the  art  school  for  boys  and  young  men  are  taught  drawing  from  casts,  form,  per- 
spective, mechanical,  architectural,  industrial,  ornamental,  figure  and  rudimental  di'aw- 
ing,  and  modelling  in  clay.  Several  prizes  have  been  instituted  by  individuals  in  the 
various  departments. 

In  the  women's  art  school  about  '^')0  puj)ils  receive  gratuitous  instruction  every  year. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  dnvwing,  photo-crayon,  photo-color,  oil-color  painting,  re- 
touchiii;^,  normal  tejiching,  wood-engraving,  and  pottery  painting.  In  these  in  the 
morning  hours  free  instruction  is  given.  The  pupils  are  able  to  earn  considtirable  money 
by  their  labor  while  under  instruction.  Tho  aggregate  of  these  earnings  for  a  year,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  former  graduating  class,  ending  with  May.  1882,  amounted  to  about 
$2y,00i).  Th(!re  was  such  a  pressure  of  applicants  for  this  department  that  an  amateur 
class  has  been  formed  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  $15  for  a  course  of  thirty  lessons  to 
be  given  in  tlie  spaces  of  ten  weeks.  These  and  a  pottery  class,  where  the  fee  is  $3  for  a 
course  of  lessons,  are  tho  only  classes  of  any  kind  in  this  institution  in  which  instruction 
is  not  absolutelv  free. 

V 

In  the  English  department  of  the  institution  instruction  is  given  in  belles-lettres, 
rhetoric,  and  elocution.     There  is  also  a  school  of  telegraphy. 

f  The  trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  in  1883  were  :  Peter  Cooper,  president  ;  Wilson  G. 
Hunt,  treasurer  ;  Abrara  8.  Hewitt,  secretary,  and  Peter  Cooi)er,  Daniel  F.  Tiemann, 
John  E.  Parsons,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Edward  Cooper,  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  trustees. 
There  is  an  advisory  council  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ladies.     The  curator  is  Dr.  J.  ('.  Zachos.  and  the  clerk  is  W.  H.  Powell. 

Inventor,  manufacturer,  and  ])hilanthropist.  These  are  titles  given  to  Peter  Cooper, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  our  Republic,  whose  useful  life  extended  over 
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I  The  private  ami  [tulillc  buiUings  in  the  city  of  New  York  ntrftrly  two 
J  merationa  ftgti  cxhibilod  thu  suddtsn  flowering  of  a  kind  of  HjcliiUx-tMrw 
iVhicU  was  a  ft^eble  imitation  of  tlio  Greek  temple.     This  style  became 

iwnrljr  a  ceottuy  of  jtm.  TbeM  «lianct«nstics  cooBtilaM  the  prouilMl  jjatMit  at 
ganniiio  nnhUiij. 

Potnr  ['(K>|i«r  vm  bom  in  Xew  York  City  on  F^bniniy  13,  1791.  His  fBlher  «m  u> 
uOtwr  tn  thv  L'lutinnitnl  Aim;- ;  lain  mother  xras  u  dnngbl^r  of  John  CaniplisU.  «lu>  w 
kUu  lui  offlfcc  iltuiu^  tbo  old  WHT  for  indepeiuleiioe,  adiI  vim  An  aliltiniuia  of  the  titjr  of 
Now  Yfirli.  Ra  r«ui*iTefJ  n  uienKnr  En^ljfch  edncHtioii.  nod  M  na  o&rly  age  bcena  In  Umia 
hftt-ntakiu^  with  Lis  bthar.  He  was  iadoBtrioiiB  imd  atadiaoi,  ntdiiutly  Beeldng  knowl. 
•d|t<>  fniin  books  nod  penoiud  observatioa.  Be  grev  up  a  aunt  i'mtkmI  fuung  num.  Id 
very  raily  life  eipezianeiug  tba  bindnincei  of  a  lnc:k  of  ednrutiou,  lir  rovitvvd  that  if  lii- 
^otdd  pronper  be  woold  devota  a  poition  of  hia  nituia  nod  vnoiKf  to  the  iisHialojicQ  of 
joiuxg  iiieD  in  tha  pnisuit  uf  knowledge. 

At  tb'i  uge  of  a«Toiitei!n  jeaia  PeUr  Cooper  was  apixeoticeil  to  a  (lounhnuiker.  Dnring 
liis  apprcnticfship  he  invented  n  mortiHing-niAchiiits  vihich  wds  of  gr«at  tise  and  proSt  tn 
hf»  iniuter.  Soon  ufler  hiH  umjarity  he  engaged  in  thu  muiDfaolure  of  potent  mnebiDM 
fat  »h«nring  cloth,  and  prospered  during  Ihn  vor  of  1NI2,  AtitsuLose  Uie  business  woe 
broken  np,  when  young  Cooper  engaged  in  cabmol'msking.  Mot  lieing  ancceasfol  in  thia 
to  benuue  a  grocer,  in  which  bniiiiie«  he  ■v>utinaed  abont  three  yrax*.  and  then  begui 
Ihn  lunniiliuilure  of  gfne  end  isinglaaa.  Thin  basinma  hu  rauried  on  for  tnore  tlion  thirty 
years.  Mmnwhilo  Uia  attention  bad  been  called  to  Iron  lunnnfactnre,  and  about  INSH  bu 
Iionght  a  largo  ttset  of  hind  within  the  city  limits  of  Baltimore,  and  eHlablisbtnl  the  Can- 
ton Iron  Works.  There,  in  1830,  be  built,  after  hia  o*a  dcnugn,  a  mnall  tnietor  engine, 
whicJi  drew  a  car  with  a  nnmbcr  of  Balliniorciuu  onl  to  the  Belny  Boaae  on  a  trial-trip. 
It  was  the  ftnt  Araericon-bailt  looomotiTe  put  in  nae  on  a  railroad,  and  tbln  Itnok  was 
the  hegiDQing  of  the  Italliin(>re  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

In  ltt4S  Mr.  Ciwper  remured  liia  iron  voilu  to  Trenton.  N.  i.,  where  ha  ectAbltnhed 
the  Inr^eHt  mUing  milt  in  the  United  States,  and  ninnnfactnreil  milrond  iron  and  iron 
beauiH  fiT  iire<proof  Imildings.  Hi*  wiisone  of  tbu  foiinrlers  of  the  HVHtem  of  ocean  teleg- 
raphy, hiiviiiy  hci-n  one  of  Ibesis  c.tpituliKts  who.  nt  the  house  of  C'yms  W,  Field,  formed 
the  lir*t  .\lliinlii-  Teli-(jrBph  Company  in  1><'A.  llr.  Cooper  was  its  first  president.  He 
also  briMiiiG  deeply  iiilcrestcd  in  the  land  telegnipb  of  Ilia  L'onntiy- 

In  bis  iiiitive  city  Mr.  Cooper  was  always  active  in  thi>  prouiolion  of  every  good  work 
for  piiMii-  b.-nelit.  Hs  served  in  llie  common  conntil  iu  both  branches,  whs  an  earnest 
advocate  of  thit  Crolnn  .\<ine(lu<;t.  wtw  one  of  the  earliest  Irustees  of  tbe  Pnhlic  School 
Society,  ami  nftirwnril  a  commissioner  of  edmulion.  His  nuccoss  in  business  tjoally 
enabk-d  him  lo  found  the  inslilnlion  which  hears  his  name,  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing cliisse*  forever  of  New  York,  both  masculine  and  feminine,  anil  to  erect  tor  its  nse  a 
cosily  building.  l(csi,les  lurye  expenditures  upon  the  iustitnlion  almost  every  year,  be 
gave  it.  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden  wedding,  in  lKi;i,  $10.IMH) ;  on  his  eightieth  birth- 
day he  Ka'i'e  it  JI-tOCMiO  ;  and  on  his  ninetieth  birthday.  SiO.OCMI.  and  receipts  in  fnll  for 
STO.tMH)  which  he  had  ciipended  upon  it.  The  Cooper  t'nion  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
Peter  Cooper's  lonn  life,  the  realiiation  of  n  dream  of  his  youth. 

Sir.  Cooper  stenilily  refused  nominalions  for  any  political  office  other  than  municipal, 
until  IHTC,  whrn  he  was  ciKhty-five  years  erf  age.  H,!  then  accepte.l  a  nomination  for  the 
office  of  Pr.'sidcnl  of  the  I'oitcd  .States,  from  a  party  in  a  hopeless  minorit.v,  known  as 
the  (irei-nbnck  ]>arty,  an  orfjunization  which  advocalcrt  leyal  tender  by  paper  c 
He  made  a  viyorooB  canvass,  hot  was  defeated,  uf  course. 
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a  craze  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  town  and  country  alike 
were  dotted  with  these  structures.  Tliis  craze  lasted  for  nearly  a  gen- 
eration, when  it  was  supplanted  by  another,  the  Mansard  style.  Now 
another  style,  highly  ornate,  called  the  Queen  Anne,  for  some  inexpU- 
cable  reason,  is  "  all  the  rage. "  It  may  be  seen  in  all  its  extravagance, 
its  beauties,  and  its  monstrosities,  iis  s])ecimens  of  art,  between  Fifty- 
second  Street  and  Central  Park,  and  the  fashionable  avenues. 

In  all  the  period  alluded  to  stood  the  classic  City  Hall — classic  and 
chaste  in  stvle  of  architecture — as  a  model  and  a  rebuke,  but  its  teach- 
ings  and  its  censure  seem  to  have  been  little  heeded  for  a  long  time 
past.  The  buildings  in  Xew  York  City  have  ap]>eared  to  be  largely 
under  the  control  of  uneducated  arcliitects,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
erection  of  Trinity  (^hurch,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Upjohn,  and  Grace 
Church,  after  designs  by  ^Ir.  Kcnwick,  in  IS4r),  that  the  genius  of  a 
truly  educated  architect  was  manifest  in  tlu^  d<Mn(»stic,  commercial, 
and  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  citv  for  manv  veai^s. 

ft  •       % 

Trinity  Clmrch  edifice,  cm  lower  Hroadway,  is  the  third  building 
erected  on  that  site  for  tiu*  eongn^gation.  Tlie  first  was  completed  in 
lt)97.  The  second  was  almost  an  iMitirelv  new  on(%  constructed  in 
1737,  and  st(K)d  until  tlie  Revolution.  It  was  dc^stroyd  in  the  great 
conflagration  of  177<».  It  was  not  rebuilt  until  lT>iS,  tiie  congregation 
worshipping  in  the  mean  time  in  St.  PauTs  ( 'ha])el.  The  edifice  erected 
in  1788  st(X)(l  until  ls;;<»,  when,  being  proved  unsafe,  it  was  taken  down, 
and  the  present  elegant  structure  was  ercH'ted  in  its  ])lace.  It  was 
complet(Ml  in  1845. 

Trinity  Clmrch  is  still  ono  of  th(»  finest  specim(Mis  of  (lothic  archi- 

In  1813  Mr.  Cooper  married  Sjiruh  BedeU,  of  Reriipsteftfl,  L.  I.,  by  whom  he  had  six 
chihlren.  Four  of  them  died  in  childhood  ;  the  oth(;r  two  (the  hite  mayor,  Edward  S. 
Cooper,  and  Mrs.  Abram  Hewitt)  now  (18K3)  survive  him.  Mrs.  Cooper  died  in  18C7. 
She  was  foHowed  by  her  husband  on  April  4,  1883,  whoso  death  was  sincerely  mourned 
by  every  class  of  citizens.  His  j)rivate  benefactions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor 
were  multitudinous.  Ho  was  a  ('liristian  in  the  highest  sense.  In  theology  ho  was  a 
Unitarian,  and  he  was  a  member  of  All  Saints'  Church. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  continual  recipient  of  grateful  expressions,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
from  the  benoliciaries  of  the  institution.  These  expressions  were  generally  a(;companied 
by  statements  that  indicated  tho  vast  benefits  which  the  institution  had  bestowed.  One 
or  two  examples  of  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  pupils  of  the  art  school  for  women 
must  suffice.  "  I  have  come,"  said  a  young  girl  who  called  on  Mr.  Cooper,  **  to  tell  yon  I 
have  saved  $300  this  year  by  j)ainting  photographs,  and  anything  else  I  could  get  hold  of, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  it."  **  My  daughter,"  said  a  plain  man  in  middle  life, 
**  has  earned  $1300  in  a  year,  teaching  drawing  and  painting  in  a  Brooklyn  school.  I 
never  earned  $1200  in  a  year  in  my  life."  A  young  woman  from  California  called  on  Mr. 
Cooper  and  said,  **  I  came  to  thank  you.  I  feel  as  rich  as  a  queen,  for  I  have  thirty 
pupils  in  wood-engraving." 
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iL^ctiirc  in  tlio  city  of  Nuw  Vork.  The  materiul  used  la  its  construc- 
tion, browii  frwstoiie,  gives  a  ftny  uuiUnuit — not  an  unplt-aiuuit  one — 
to  tlie  otlier  buildings  in  its  neigh liorhood.  Its  lofty  spiru  rises  two 
banilrcH)  and  (ligiity-tour  feot  tram  tlie  grciunil.  ft  sUimiR  Mt  tlio  hwul 
of  Wall  Street,  till<i  lUruugh  tJiat  arena  of  daily  conflict  between 
"  bull))''  uml  "  bouts,*'  llio  intisic  of  iIa  nwwl  cliimt's  flout,  it  i&  )io])ed 
with  hiLllnwing  intluom-e.  Its  tUmr^  tiro  nlmost  coiitiiiuully  o))bu  in  thv 
daytime.  In  the  space  of  a  few  iiiinuu>^  the  weary  worker  may  escape 
from  the  bellowing  thundur  of  the  Stock  Kxcliangn  into  the  sanctuary, 
wliero,  unikT  tbo  soft  gray  arcboa  of  the  interior  and  tlie  subduwl  light 
of  the  windows,  n*igns  a  Kolvmn  nilonci;  which  filhi  the  soul  with  iho 
thought  :  •'  The  1-onI  is  in  hi.'*  holy  temple,  U't  all  the  eai-th  keep 
silenTO  before  him." 

(inw%  Church  cdifico  is  nest  to  Trinity  Church  in  tho  purity  of  ltd 
(rothic  style.  It  is  also  tho  jKMtsessor  of  ]>erha[»  the  wuullhiust  i*ongre- 
gatiun,  next  to  Trinity,  among  tho  Episcopal  churches  of  Jsew  Vork 
tlity.  The  congregation  first  worshipped  in  a  building  erected,  as  we 
have  olwervod,  by  tho  Luthenins,  on  the  oomer  of  Bi-oadway  and 
Itechjr  StrBot,  and  therein  they  worship[>od  until  ihuy  took  pt)¥S(.'8sion 
of  their  new  cdifiee.  in  1S45.  Tim  archit^vt  vra»  JumoH  Kenwiok, 
The  di^ign  Wits  funiishetl,  and  acc«pt«d  by  tbo  vestry,  when  he  was 
only  twenty'three  years  nf  ago.  He  luade  all  the  designs  and  working 
dmwings  with  his  own  hantU.  This  wiis  tho  excellent  beginning  of  his 
swxK'nrt'ul  career  as  nn  archilcct." 

•  Jnraes  Keawick,  snn  of  Professor  James  Renwick.  of  Colnmbiiv  Collefie,  wbs  bom  at 
Bloom  in  Clin  1 1.',  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  I81!>.  He  is  of  Sonti-h  descent,  ileriving  hin 
liDea|-efrnmtii<.Kev.  James  Itennick.  one  of  tbu  lost  of  Die  uinrtrred  Scoteb  CovenaQters. 
His  molber  van  e.  iXaunhter  of  Huury  Brevoort,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Htouk.  Voiin);  l{eutri['l:'s  fnther.  in  Addition  to  his  varied  acqiiirenientii.  hud  mastered 
the  stndy  nf  <.iieek  nnd  Komiin  nrchitcctnre,  and  hnd  furnisbcd  plans  for  and  sniierin- 
tended  tlie  bnililing  of  edifices  for  his  friends.  I'erceivinR  in  his  son  a  fjenins  tor  arehj. 
tectiire  anil  a.  slron);  desire  to  "  become  an  architect  and  to  build  a  cathedral."  ha  gave 
him  ever;-  opportnuil.T  to  gratifj"  his  wishes. 

At  the  age  of  fonrteen  he  entered  Columbia  College  as  a  student,  lost  one  year  on 
account  of  nn  accident  to  one  of  his  eyes  while  e:tperimentinB  in  hi;i  father's  laboratorj-, 
and  gradnaleil  when  he  was  nineteen.  Hnrini^  served  ns  an  engineer  for  a  short  time,  ho 
accepted  the  position  of  nssi^tant  engineer  on  the  Crotou  Aqueduct.  He  superintended  the 
bailding  of  the  distribatinR  reservoir,  lietween  Forlietli  and  Forty -second  streets.  When 
property-owners  atoviad  Union  Sqaare  resolved  to  place  a  fi>untniQ  in  it.  Mr.  Renwict 
volunteered  to  furnish  a  plan  and  superinlend  its  o  instruct  ion,  \t  abont  that  time  he 
was  informed  that  Grace  Church  intended  to  erect  a  now  edilice  up  town.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  vestry,  and  was  selected  as  one  of  the  competing  architects.  Hia  plans 
were  adopted,  and  this  young  architect  now  saw  with  joy  the  beginning  of  the  realization 
of  his  fondest  dreams.     The  completed  church  was  Estiefoctory  to  all  concerned,  and  be 
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The  materials  of  which  Grace  Church  edifice  is  built  is  white 
marble,  and  its  style  a  chaste  but  ornamental  Gothic.  Its  position  is 
the  best  ^t  any  chui'ch  in  the  city  to  show  its  architectural  bciiuties, 
standing  at  the  point  where  Broadway  departs  from  a  straight  line,  at 
Tenth  Street,  and  turns  to  the  north-west.  The  porch  and  stee]>l(j 
completely  close  the  view  from  the  south.  The  ix^ctory  of  the  church 
is  of  the  same  material  and  similar  in  d(»sign,  standing  hack  from  noisy 
Broadway.  There  is  also  an  adjoining  building,  tlie  gift  of  Miss 
Catharine  Wolfe,  which  is  used  foi*  the  daily  siu'vice.  Another  building, 
erected  in  isso,  connecting  the  clmrch  and  tlie  rectory,  is  used  as  a 
vestry,  ro])ing-ro()m,  and  study  by  the  rector  and  his  assistant.  Just 
back  of  the  church,  on  Fourth  Avenu(»  is  a  day  nurserv,  erected  bv 
the  Ilcm.  Levi  P.  ^Morton,  in  memory  of  liis  wife,  for  the  reception  of 
vounflr  children  durin*!:  tlie  houi*s  tluMr  moth(?i*s  are  at  work.  It  is 
known  as  Gi*ace  Memorial  Home. 

Late  in  this  decade  the  most  beautiful,  chaste,  and  imposing  church 
edifice  in  this  countrv,  St.  Patrick's  CatlKMlral,  was  bcnim  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Its  front  occupies  the  space  hctwcen  Fiftii^th  and  Fifty-first 
streets,  on  the  east  side  of  tht;  avenins  and  tin*  building  extends  nearly 
to  Madison  Avenue.  This  grand  edifice  is  also  from  the  designs  and 
working  drawings  of  Mr.  Renwick.  The  supcM'intendencc^  of  its  con- 
st niction  was  at  first  inti'u->te:l   bv  ^^r.  Renwick  to  Mr.  Podriiifue,  but 

was  at  onco  brou{.jht  into  n  liir^^f  and  huTiitivti  luisiucss.  He  was  Kelectcd  as  the  architcnrt 
of  Calvarj'  Church,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  on  Union  Stjuare,  and 
many  domestic  and  business  editi("es.  Ho  Avas  chosen  the  architect  of  the  l)uihling  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washinj^ton,  V»y  the  board  of  rc^'ents.  Ho  was  then  only 
twenty-KOveu  years  c^f  age.  !Mr.  Uenwick  was  also  apjiointed  architect  of  the  board  of 
charities  and  correction  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1874. 

In  1853  Mr.  Uenwick  cr)m[)et(d  for  the  jdans  of  the  new  Roman  (-atholic  Cathedral, 
and  he  was  successful.  Ar(dd)ishoi)  Hughes  adoj)ted  his  jdans,  and  the  work  was  bc«Min 
in  1858.  Now  tlie  ambitious  desires  of  his  vouth  to  *'  build  a  cathedral  "  were  fullv 
gratified,  and  luj  planned  onv.  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  the  world.  The  seh?ction 
of  Mr.  Uenwick  as  the  anrhitect  was  a  high  compliment  to  his  genius  and  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Archbishop  Hughes.  The  Cathedral  is  not  yet  (1883)  completed.  A  very  brie'f 
general  description  of  it  is  given  in  the  text  of  this  (chapter. 

Among  Mr.  llenwick's  other  works  are  the  Corcoran  GallerA%  at  Wasliington  ;  the  City 
Hospital,  Small-pox  Hospital,  Workhouse,  and  Lunatic  and  Inebriate  Asylums,  on  Ward's 
Island  ;  the  City  Foundling  Ho.spital,  on  Randall's  Island  ;  Vas.sar  CiOlege,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  on  the  Hudson  ;  the  cardinal's  residence,  on  Madison  Avenue  ;  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  the  churc'h  on  Park  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  both  in  the  Byzantine  stylo  ;  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Fifth  Avenue;  St.  Ann's  Church,  in  Brooklyn;  the 
(■ongregational  Church  at  Chicago,  and  a  groat  number  of  churches  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  his  late  partner,  Mr.  Sands,  Mr.  Henwick  planned  the  build- 
ing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Booth^s  Theatre,  Applctons'  store  in 
Broadway,  and  many  other  fine  buildings  in  the  city. 
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iailing  health  compelled  the  latter  to  retinquish  the  task,  when  it  was 
,  given  to  WiUiam  Joyw,  who  still  holda  the  position,  (or  the  stroctiiPB 
18  not  yet  completetl. 

Tliis  cathtidruJ  was  projected  by  Arclibishop  HugheK  about  the  year 
IS50.  The  plan»  wei-e  drawn  soon  afterward  by  Mr.  lienwick,  and 
acceptiK)  by  the  archbialiop,  who  pr<xM>e4le(l  cautiously  upon  wise  busi- 
noss  jirinciptcH.  The  oomer-xtone  was  laid  on  August  15,  ISaS,  in  the 
i  prc«onve  of  a  multitude  of  people,  efitimiited  at  KH),(Ht*l  in  number.  At 
'  iliat  time  Fifth  Avenue  in  that  vicinity  was  almof<t  a  wildentess,  so  far 
a»  fine  houses  are  concerned,  mueh  open  common,  and  unregulated 
xtrouts.     There  was  no  house  to  be  seen  between  Fifth  and  Sixtli 

•  avenues  in  that  vicinity  at  tlie  time  ;  ntiw  the  grounit  is  oovercd  with 
palatial  residences. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  croes. 
^  Its  dimensions  are   as   follows  :   Exterior   length,  335   feet  ;   interior 

■  Icngtii,  30(J  feet  :   breadth   of   nave  and  choir,  Stti   feet   witliout   the 

•  chapels,  and  1^0  with  them  :  length  of  the  transept,  140  feet  ;  height 
in  centre,  lOS  feet,  and  height  of  side  aisles,  54  feet.     "With  the  Chapel 

I  of   Our   Lady,   which   is  embraced   in  the  design,  the  structure  will 

Lwifupy  the  entire  square  Ijetwoen  Fifth  and  Madistm  avenues, 

I       The  awliitecture  of  the  t'athedml  is  of  tlio  deeonitoil  or  geometric 

|'jrt>y1u  which  j>rcvailed  in  Euro]>e  in  the  thirteentli  ccntiir}',  snch  aa  the 

(  oatltedrals  at  Rheinis  and  at  Cologne  exhibit.    The  interior  arehiteeturo 

V  in  every  part  is  grand  and  beautiful.     The  high  altar  is  12  feet  in 

length.     Tlie  table,  or  altar  jjniper,  is  of  the  finest  in.'irblo,  ma<ie  in 

Italy,  and  is  the  gift  of  Caniinal  ilcCloskey.     It  is  inlaid  with  semi- 

]>recious  stones.    The  reredos,  of  Poltier's  stone,  is  5(1  feet  in  height 

and  -i'^  fet't  in  width,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  clergy  of  the  dioeese.    There 

are  ttireo  otlier  aitai-s,  rich  and  Wautifui  in  structure,  the  whole  costing 

about  ftl(Mi,iioo,     The  archbisfiop's  tlironc  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 

sanctuary,  and  is  of  Gotliic  design, 

Tlie  seating  cajiacity  of  the  Cathedral  is  2CoO,  in  4<.iS  pews,  built  of 
a.sh,  and  the  aisles  will  afFurti  standing-nxmi  for  nearly  as  many  more. 
The  Cathedr.d  is  lighted  by  TO  windows,  37  of  which  are  memorial 
windows.  Most  of  these  were  made  in  France,  and  cost  alx)ut 
$11)0,00(1.  The  windows  were  ]>resented  by  jKirishioneis  and  individ- 
uals throughout  tlic  country.  There  are  also  a  numlKT  of  fine  paint- 
ings  in  the  Cathedral.*     The  total  cost  of  the  new  Cathedral  up  to 

"  A  [nU  description  ol 
of  t^t  Cutbedral  may  be 
teclory  iD  ie7a. 
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1883  was  about  S2, 000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  time  it  shall  be 
completed  according  to  the  design  it  will  cost  $2,500,000.  The  great 
church  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  May  20,  1879,  by  Canlinal  McClos- 
key.*  It  is  open  all  day  on  Sunday,  and  on  other  days  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  Cathedral  progresses  toward  comjJetion  as  fast  as  funds  are 
provided.     One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  to  })rovide  money  for  the 

*  John  McCloRkey,  Cardinal  and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  York,  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  on  March  20, 1810.  His  parents  came  to  America  from  Derry  County, 
Ireland,  and  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  This  son  was  baptized  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  city.  He  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  His  mother,  who  had  been  left  with  a  competence, 
afforded  him  a  liberal  education.  His  collegiate  course  was  finished  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  in  1827,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  gradu- 
ated with  the  highest  honors,  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
Bishop  Dubois  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  in  Januar}*,  1834.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  he  left  for  Europe,  where  he  remained  three  years,  a  part  of  the  time  in 
Franco,  and  a  part  in  Rome.  On  his  return  ho  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  which  position  he  tilled  seven  years.  On  the  organization  of  St.  John's  College, 
at  Fordham,  in  1841,  this  young  but  learned  clergjnnan  was  appointed  to  the  presidency 
by  Bishop  Hughes.  There  he  remained  about  a  year,  when  he  resumed  the  charge  of  his 
parish.  In  1844,  when  only  thirty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Hughes,  but  continued  his  pastorate  of  St,  Joseph's.  When  the  diocese  of 
Albany  was  created,  in  1847,  he  was  transferred  thither.  There  were  then  only  40 
churches  and  a  few  priests  in  it  ;  when  he  left  it,  seventeen  years  afterward,  there  were 
in  the  diocese  113  churches,  8  chapels,  54  mission  stations,  85  missionaries,  3  academies 
for  boys  and  1  for  girls,  0  orphan  asylums,  and  15  parochial  schools. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  in  18(J4,  Dr.  McCloskey  became  his  successor. 
He  filled  the  exalted  station  with  great  ability  and  untiring  zeal.  The  progress  of  the 
Cathedral  was  an  object  of  his  special  care,  and  he  gave  it  much  of  his  personal  super- 
vision, especially  of  its  interior  arrangements.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1874,  chiefly  to 
look  after  the  construction  of  the  altars,  the  statues,  stained  windows,  and  other 
interior  decorations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  this  work  he  contributed  $30,000  of  his 
income. 

In  the  Consistory,  held  at  the  Vatican  on  March  15,  1875,  Archbishop  McCloskey  was 
elevated  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  cardinal— the  first  in  America.  The  ceremony  of  im- 
posing the  beretta  took  place  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathednd  in  April  following,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  officiating.  The  cardinal  has  made  a  number  of  visits  to  Rome 
in  connection  with  his  exalted  office.  The  Church,  in  him,  finds  a  zealous  and  efficient 
leader.  In  person  he  is  above  the  medium  height,  sparsely  made,  and  erect.  His  coun- 
tenance is  strongly  expressive  of  amiability  and  benevolence.  In  his  manner  he  is  digni- 
fied, courteous,  and  kindly.  The  late  Pope  Pius  IX.  said  of  him,  *'  He  has  the  bearing 
of  a  prince."  He  is  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  bold  and  devoted  churchman.  "  His  eloquence,*  * 
says  a  late  writer,  *  *  is  of  the  tender,  deeply  religions  kind,  uttered  with  fervent  sincerity, 
and  in  language  at  once  of  simplicity  and  elegance.  A  man  of  energy  and  of  sleepless 
vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  still  he  always  seeks  the  most  unostentatious 
manner  of  performing  it.  He  provokes  no  conflicts  and  offers  no  opinions,  but  with 
hmnility  and  pray  erf  ulness  toils  on  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  duties." 
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purpose  was  that  nf  a  groat  fair  held  ^ritliin  itA  vtoUk,  the  net  prfx^xiiht 
()[  which  iimoutited  to  tl7.'>,(HHi. 

Tlie  beginmug  of  this  ilpcade  was  markcfl  by  a  long-reinunibeivd 
event  in  the  &ucuil  history  of  N«w  Vork  City.  It  wiui  llio  iwivoni  <if 
Junny  Lind,  who  wa*  called  the  "  Swe«Ush  Nightingale."'  She  was 
tho  sweetest  songstrcat  tltat  ever  vi^ted  Americji,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  of  women  in  private  life.  She  sang  in  the  I'nilal  States  under 
the  admirable  management  of  P.  T.  Bamum.  She  was  twonty-nine 
ytttTS  of  age  when  slie  arriveil  in  New  Ytirk,  in  1850,  having  be«i 
bom  ill  Stockholm  in  lA^I.  She  had  already  acquired  a  Etimpean 
repntation.  Iler  father  wa.i  a  teacher  of  languages.  She  sung  in 
vandevillos  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  at  sixteen  was  ihe  pnmo 
fuvoHtt!  of  the  Stoekhohn  opora,  where  she  made  her  first  appt-nranco 
Its  Agalhji.  in  Jfrr  J-Wm-JtiU^.  She  became  a  pnpU  of  Giuxtia,  and  was 
engaged  by  Meyurixjcr  for  tho  opera  at  Berlin. 

Jenny  lind  arrived  at  New  York  in  September,  and  nuulu  her  fin* 
appeatunce  at  Ca«tle  Garden,  where  she  was  greeted  by  u  brilliant 
oonijiany  of  the  elite  tif  New  York  society,  who  cmtwded  the  vaist 
auditorium  to  its  utmost  caiwcity.  The  comjiany  was  si^'llUmtid  by 
her  marvellous  voice.  She  sang  in  the  princiiial  cities  in  the  I'nion, 
nud  everywhere  h^r  progress  wa;s  hke  a  triumphal  march.  Her  in- 
come w»&  hu^,  and  so  watt  her  heart,  manifested  by  her  <(ee<[s  of 
charity,  in  the  United  States,  in  which  she  distributed  about  $iiO,0(»0. 
While  here  she  married  Otto  Goldachmidt.  an  eminent  pianist,  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1852,  abandoned  public  singing,  and  took  up  her 
aliode  in  London,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liapi>y  domestic  life.  At  the 
age  of  sixty-two  her  eves  are  as  bright  and  blue  as  ever,  ami  her  voice 
stili  i\<,  rich  and  sweet,  but  she  has  lost  the  capacity  for  producing  the 
liigher  iiotos.  It  is  siiitl  she  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  itiyal  family  of 
Kngliinil.     The  Princess  Helena  ])asses  much  time  with  her. 

At  till'  time  we  are  considering,  Ramum's  lectui-e-room,  at  his 
iluseuni,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ann  Street  (site  of  the  Herald 
officet,  was  a  place  of  great  resort.  In  it  was  a  stage  whereon  were 
given  theatiical  |)erfoniiances,  dances,  etc.  Crowds  of  |«rsons,  who 
would  shun  the  theatre  as  a  place  of  wickednes.s,  felt  no  admonitions  of 
conscience  in  Ranium's  lecture-room,  wliorc  the  Pruxl-ard  and  other 
*■  nionil  i>lays,"'  with  Clarke  as  a  star,  drew  crowdetl  hoiLses. 

Castle  (ianlen,  where  Jenny  Lind  made  her  finst  1k>w  to  an  Ameri- 
can auilience,  has  a  history.  It  was  originally  a  fortification,  named 
Castle  Clinton,  in  honor  of  De  "Witt  Chnton.  Like  Castle  "NYilliams,  on 
Governor's  Island  in  the  harbor,  it  was  circular  in  form  and  pierced  for 
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many  guns  pointing  seaward.  It  was  erected  on  a  bed  of  rocks  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea-front  of  what  is  now  Battery  Park,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a  drawbridge.  When  it  wjis  no  longer  need- 
ed for  military  purposes,  the  Castle  wjis  converted  into  a  summer  gar- 
den or  place  of  social  resort  and  ])ublic  amusement,  and  named  Castle 
Garden.  It  was  the  place  of  reception  for  distinguished  visitor  to  the 
city  coming  by  water.  There  Lafayette  was  received  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  Xew  'York,  when  he  revisited  this  country  in 
1824  ;  there  President  Jackson  ha^l  a  grand  reception,  in  1832  ;  there 
President  Tyler  was  publicly  received  in  1848  ;  and  there  Kossuth,  the 
great  Hungarian  ])atriot,  received  his  first  welcome  to  America,  in 
1851.  Never  before  was  such  a  vjust  concourse  of  citizens  seen  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  as  welcomed  the  Hungarian  exile  and  his 
friends  on  that  cold  but  serene  December  dav.  It  wtis  a  foretaste 
of  his  warm  recej)tion  by  the  hearts  of  the  whole  nation. 

Castle  Garden  became  a  concert-hall  and  place  for  summer  theatrical 
and  operatic  performances,  and  finally,  in  1855,  it  was  transformed 
into  an  emigrant  depot  for  the  rece])ti()n  of  transatlantic  emigrants, 
under  the  charge  of  the  (Mnimiissioners  of  emigration,  a  board  estab- 
lished in  1847.  To  these  commissioners  was,  at  fii*st,  transferred  the 
Marine  Hospital,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Staten  Island,  with  the  exclusive 
control  of  it  and  all  the  buildings  connected  with  it,  excepting  in  regard 
to  the  sanitary  treatmeiit  of  the  inmates,  which  was  left  to  the  minis- 
trations  of  persons  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health,  or  healtti 
commissioners. 

The  commissicmers  of  emigration  purchased  land  and  erected  build- 
ings on  Ward's  Island  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  demanded.  At 
length  it  was  perceived  that  some  central  depot  for  newly-landed  emi- 
grants was  an  urgent  necessity,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  the  State  of 
New  York  made  Castle  Garden  that  depot  in  1855.  It  was  still  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a  bridge.  Since  then  the  Battery  Park  has 
been  enlarged,  and  solid  ground  extended  out  to  the  Ciustle,  around 
which  suita])le  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  thousands  of  unbidden  European  guests  who  land  on  the  shores  of 
Manhattan  Island. 

This  reception-house  for  the  strangers,  with  its  present  arrange- 
ments, is  a  great  blessing  for  the  emignmts.  For  a  time  they  were 
subjected  to  the  frauds  and  the  greed  of  '^emigrant  runners,"  who 
infested  the  Garden,  and  who  preyed  upon  the  strangers,  many  of 
whom  could  not  understand  a  word  of  English.  That  evil  has  been 
remedied.     Now  the  European  steamers  land  the  emigrants  at  Castle 
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During  this  (liicade  sevciul  eminent  (or  at  least  popular)  musical 
and  thootriraJ  diameters  appeared  iu  Sew  York.  Catharine  Sinclair, 
the  rocently  tlivorced  wife  (»f  Kdwin  Forrest  (who  assumed  her  uiaklen 
uiunu).  iiHuIe  her  fij-st  apiiearance  on  any  stage,  under  the  instruction 
o(  George  Vandonliofl.  at  Brougliarii^i;  Lyceum,  in  1^52,  as  Lady 
Teazle,  in  tho  Scfiitol  for  Si-m\d'il.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Sinclair,  an  Eiif^liKh  vocalist.  Iler  brief  stage  career  ivas  sucwsafn!,  if 
dran'in^  full  houses  may  lie  taken  as  a  crit«i'ion  of  success.  Perhaps 
h«r  social  (Mwition  at  that  time  niatle  tlie  puijlic  anxiotui  to  sec  her. 

It  \va«  at  about  tliat  time  tluit  Brougham's  Lyceum  {Kissed  into  the 
bands  of  JameM  WalUusk.  It  w*as  upun<^id  as  Watlut^k's  Theatre  in  Scp- 
tenil>or,  18.52.  with  Lester  Wallai:k  as  sUy^  manager.  It  soon  became 
a  model  pLiyhouse,  and  i-emains  so  until  this  tune  (18!?;i).  It  riralleil 
an<l  soon  sujwrseded  TJurtou'a  Theatre.  Taste,  propriety,  tlignity,  and 
the  hand  of  genins  were  displayed  in  its  management  from  tlie  beg^i- 
ning. 

Late  in  ISfil  Lola  llontez,  the  Countless  of  Luiisfeldt,  a  wayward 
Irish  girl,  appeared  as  a  dancer  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  as  Betty 
the  Tyrolean.  Her  real  name  wiw  Maria  Dolores  Rosanna  Gilbert, 
and  she  was  then  thirty-three  yt'ars  of  age.  Her  career  iu  Euivpe 
seems  not  to  have  been  an  exemplwy  ouu.  As  a  diincer  she  was  a 
failure,  but  curiosity  to  see  the  famous  woman  gave  her  full  honsos  for 
a  short  tiiue.  "  She  was  graceful  but  not  brilliant,  l>eautiful  but  ret;k- 
less.  and  finally  died  in  New  ^'ork  of  |mi7ilyms.  a  reimntant  and  humble 
rhristian,  in  LSfil,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years."  * 

Macinnic  Sontag,  one  of  the  renowned  singers  of  the  world,  began  a 
sorics  of  concerts  at  Xiblo's  (ianlen,  in  Septeml>er,  1S;>:>.     A  native  of 

ntm<'k  hy  lii^htnint;,  and  all  but  liiniHelC  ir«re  slnin  by  the  bolt. 
i  by  publii!  pluucIererH.  hu  wuh  left  pennilesH  to  fii^lit  tlie  battle 
of  life.  He  served  ns  n  coDsi.'ti]it  for  a  time.  Having  a  natural  fondneBS  for  moHic.  he 
whiled  ttttiiy  tbe  tedium  of  Harrison  life  by  Bciuiring  a  knowleilge  of  it,  and  in  constrnct- 
illjj  a  f(fH>d  mQHJcal  inslriununt.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  enliinot-maker.  and  in  timet 
oftur  many  difficnities.  beeauie  a  ]>ianoforte.niitker.  He  iiinrried  a  beaatiful  yoang  girl, 
prospered  in  bnsiDeHH.  bad  many  children,  and  on  in'coiint  of  great  depression  in  hia 
trade  mused  by  i>ublic  acts,  lio  caiue  tn  AuierJtra  in  Iri-^.  leaving  hiN  cldent  hou,  C.  F. 
Theodore,  in  the  Kamo  businiSH  in  Germany.  His  famiiy  tlien  consinted  of  himself, 
wife,  and  four  hods  and  three  daughters,  (he  eldest  of  his  sons  n-ho  eame  with  him  being 
twenty -one  years  of  age.  The  prooiintnt  events  of  hi.s  life  iifter  his  arrival  here  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  text.  At  hia  death,  on  Febniarj'  7.  ISTI,  he  was  bnricd  by  the 
side  of  his  two  deceased  sons  and  a  daughter,  in  his  family  vault  in  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, which  he  had  caused  to  be  constrncte.l  at  u  cost  of  f  SO.IMMI.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
on  Chapel  Hill,  and  is  one  of  [be  inoKt  ini|iosiii|;  structnrca  in  the  cemetery. 
*  Ireland'a  "  Beconlu  of  the  New  York  Stage,"  vol.  ii. 
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Coblentz,  Prussia,  she  was  introduced  as  a  vocalist,  at  Prague,  wlien  she 
was  nine  years  of  age.  She  became  an  idolized  favorite  in  London 
about  182(>.  In  1830  she  married  Count  Rossi,  and  retired  from  tlie 
stage.  Her  husband  having  been  ruined  by  the  tem])est  of  revolution 
which  swept  over  Europe  in  1848,  she  devoted  her  talents  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  family.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  soprano,  and  she  was  un- 
surpassed in  opera.  After  singing  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
she  was  about  to  return  to  Xew  York,  when  she  died  of  cholera  at 
Vera  Cniz,  in  June,  1854,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
succeeded  in  New  York  by  Monsieur  JuUien. 

Castle  Garden  was  occupied  by  Maretzek  in  the  summer  of  1854. 
Ilackett  opened  a  brief  operatic  season  there  in  Septem])er,  1854,  with 
Grisi  and  ^lario,  then  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  musical  finnament. 
This  company  was  tiimsferred  to  the  new  Academy  of  Music  as  soon  as 
it  w<is  finis] led,  and  opened  a  season  thei'e  tnxrly  in  October,  1854,  with 
the  opera  of  Xonna. 

The  Academv  of  Music  Avas  built  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Irving  Place  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  1854.  It  is  devoted 
principally  to  Italian  opera.  The  building  was  Inirned  on  tlie  night  of 
May  22,  1800,  and  was  rel)uilt  the  same  year.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
apix)intcd  l)uildings  for  its  purposes  in  tlie  country.  The  cost  of  the 
present  building  witli  its  decorations  was  about  fS;j()0,Oi)(>.  It  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  winter  for  fashionable  pul)lic  balls  and  other  entertain- 
ments.* Ole  ikill,  who  became  lessee  of  the  Academv  of  Music  in 
1855,  was  unsuccessful,  and  socm  gave  it  up.  Then  Mile.  Rachel  and 
a  company  directed  by  her  brother  began  a  series  of  perfonnances  in 
September,  ls55.  She  Ava«  regarded  as  the  first  tragic  actress  in  the 
world.  Her  name  Avas  Elizabeth  Rtichel  Felix,  born  in  Switzerland  in 
1820.  Her  parents  were  Jew  peddlers.  She  rose  to  eminence  from 
the  depths  of  povei'ty.  Before  she  came  to  America  she  had  amassed 
a  fortune  which  gave  her  an  income  of  §^80,0()0  a  year.  Her  perform- 
ance in  Xew  York  ceiised  in  about  a  mcmth  after  its  ])e":innin«j:.  After 
visiting  Boston  she  returned  to  Xew  York,  and  ])layed  a  sliort  time  at 
the  Academv  of  Music  in  November.  She  then  went  to  Havana, 
thence  to  France,  where  she  died  of  consumption  in  1858,  the  result  of 
a  heavy  cold  taken  in  Xew  York. 

♦  A  new  opera-house  has  just  been  buUt  at  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue,  Thirty- 
ninth  and  Fortieth  streets,  and  is  the  finest  building  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,400,000,  furnished  by  seventy  men,  who  each  contributed  $20,000. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  safest  public  building  ever  constructed,  having  no  less  than  seventeen 
ways  of  exit  to  the  street.     It  is  built  of  brick  and  iron. 
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I^iira  Keenci  became  the  eneryt'tic  iiiiimiger  of  the  Metropolitan 
Th«Hr(!  liite  iii  1.S55.  She,  and  Stmkosfh  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Matilda  lleran  at  Wallack's,  C^harlea  Mattliews  the  j'oungvr  at  the 
Brwulway,  and  Ethvin  liootli  at  Bmlon's,  divided  the  jiatroiiage  of  the 

■  thcHtrea  in  New  York  dui-iiig  the  last  half  of  the  third  deca*le.  At 
near  the  close  of  the  decade  tlie  Metropolitan  took  the  niuoo  of  Winter 
Garden,  and  was  oitened  with  Bouoicault's  versiou  of  "  Tlie  Cricket 
on  the  Ilearth,"  called  Diri. 

Edwin  Booth  was  first  introchiced  to  a  New  York  audience  by  his 
father,  Junins  Brutus  Booth,  in  the  play  of  the  /nm  Chfgf^  his  father 
taking  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  He  was  then  about  sixteen 
years  of  a^e.  Uu  afterward  went  to  California,  the  fjandwteh  Islands, 
and  Austmlia  oti  a  pi-ofoasional  tour.     ^Vhen  he  returned  to  New  York, 

bin  1S57,  he  "  burst  upon  the  town"  with  great  brilliancy  at  Burttm's 
Theatre,  in  his  father's  iS^reat  eliaracter  of  Uicliartl  III.  lie  made  a 
profuseionol  tour  in  England  in  1^*U.  and  stu<IicHl  his  art  on  tiie  conti- 
BHtit.  At  the  Winter  tJardun  in  New  York  ho  phtyed  Jhimlvt  one 
bnndred  nights  eonsecutively  to  fuU  lioutfes.  It  Wiisa  great  triumph. 
Bis  course  in  his  pmfession  has  been  stnailily  upn-ard,  and  now  he 
ranks  as  the  first  Anicricjin  tra^c  actor.  In  hSf>2-s;i  Mr.  Booth  made 
a  professional  tour  in  Euroiw,  and   won  unbounded  apphiuse  ©very- 

•  Whore. 

One  of  the  most  important  e^iucational  institutions  in  a  commercial 

■  Mty  is  a  school  in  which  the  beat  methods  of  conducting  business  of 
every  kind  and  of  ki-fpinj;  accounts  may  be  thoroughly  learned,  tln'o- 
retically  and  practically.  Such  an  intjtitution  was  founded  in  the  city 
of  Now  York  toward  the  close  of  this  decade,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
by  Silas  S,  Packai-d,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  men  and  successful 
organizers. 

Having  had  some  ex]H'nenee  us  a  teacher  of  writing  and  bookkeep- 
ing, 3Ir.  I'uckaiil  iwcanie  associated  with  Bryant  tic  Str.itton,  in  the 
fail  of  l--."!*;,  in  the  nianagement  of  a  business  school  in  Buffalo.  From 
that  city  lie  went  to  Chicago,  where,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Stratton, 
he  estiililislied  the  Bryant  in  Stratton  Business  College.  In  May,  185S, 
in  connection  with  Air.  Stratton,  he  founded  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  institution  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  Packard's  Business 
College,  lie  six>u  afterwani  pn-pared  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  series  of 
texi-i)ooks  for  instiniction  in  liookkeeping.  which  became  very  [>o|)ular 
at  <mce.  and  are  still  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  text-l>ooks 
on  the  siune  subject  in  our  country. 

In  the  management  of  his  college  Mi'.  I'ackard  seems  to  have  had 
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two  things  constantly  in  view — namely,  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  the 
business  community  in  the  matter  of  well-trained  clerks,  and  to  render 
his  institution  worthy  the  name  of  college.  The  perfecting  of  his 
system  of  instruction  has  since  been  the  chief  business  of  his  hfe. 

The  Packard  Business  College  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  five- 
story  building  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street,  where  is 
fittefi  up  a  suite  of  elegant  and  commodious  rooms  with  every  appliance 
for  instruction  in  the  various  departments.  To  each  graduate  a 
diploma  is  given,  which  is  a  sure  passport  to  employment.  He  says  : 
"  Their  diplomas  do  not  recommend  them  as  bank  cashiei*s  or  presi- 
dents, or  as  managers  of  large  or  small  entcq>rises,  but  simj)ly  as 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  accountantsliip.  They  rarely  fail 
to  fulfil  reasonable  expectations,  and  they  are  not  resi)onsible  for  unrea- 
sonable ones." 

In  1883  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  at  the  college  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  of  whom  thirty  were  young  women,  who, 
he  says,  as  readily  iis  young  men  accjuire  business  knowledge,  become 
excellent  bookkeej>ers,  and  in  matters  of  short-hand  and  type-writing 
they  excel.  The  young  women  take  the  same  instruction  as  the 
young  men,  both  go  into  tlie  same  classes,  are  subjtx't  to  the  same 
restrictions,  and  tlu^y  hold  an  even  hand  in  tdl  tlunr  work. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  Packard's  Business 
College  hius  had  fully  six  thousand  pu])ils,  and  it  is  r(*presented  by  its 
graduates  in  the  business  hoiLses  in  every  city  and  large  town  in  the 
Republic,  and  in  many  cities  abroad.  And  they  are  found,  also,  in 
every  profession.* 

*  Silas  S.  Packard  is  a  native  of  Cnmmington,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  April,  1826. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  more  than  a  century  ago. 
They  were  of  English  nativity,  and  came  from  Windham,  England.  Chester  Packard, 
the  father  of  Silas,  with  his  five  boys,  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  183IJ,  and  settled  about  ten 
miles  from  Newark,  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
fourth  son.  He  received  an  academic  education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  began 
to  teach  penmanship  in  district  schools.  In  1845  he  went  to  Kentucky,  where,  having  a 
genius  for  art,  he  taught  school  and  painted  portraits,  preparing  his  own  colors  and 
canvas,  and  making  his  own  brushes  for  his  art  work.  In  184H  Mr.  I*ackard  went  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship  in  Bartlctt's  Commercial 
College.  There  ho  remained  two  years.  In  the  summer  of  1850  ho  married  Miss  Clarion 
H.  Crocker,  of  New  York,  and  removed,  first  to  !^Iichigan,  and  afterward  to  Lockport, 
New  York,  teaching  writing,  bookkeeping,  and  drawing.  He  established  a  weekly  news- 
paper at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  which  be  conducted  with  ability  and  fair  succe.ss  until  ho 
became  associated  with  Brj-ant  and  Stratton  in  the  management  of  their  commercial 
college  at  Buffalo.  There  it  was  that  Mr.  Packard  "  found  his  vocation,"  and  entered 
upon  what  has  been  the  chief  pursxiit  of  his  life,  with  what  success  has  been  revealed  in 
the  text. 
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Thirty  years  ago  llic  oume  of  bosint^ss  college  waa  unknotrn  in  this 
country  ;  now  (lti83)  tlicre  are  ovur  two  hundrctt  <iistiiict  schools,  with  I 
8D  average  daily  atteiuUinoe  of  I>etween  tliirty  antt  forty  thousand 
pupils.     They  constitute  inuuense  forces  in  the  educations)  institutions  ] 
of  our  country. 


PonutMHil  of  *iiTi«d  teteDts.  PmlatiBot  Packard  has  bent  ivll  liis  amgie^  far  a  quottv  J 
of  a  (ULCtiii;  to  the  work  of  iiopaniiig  a  tLmoagli  businesa  edacatina  to  yonug  men  m 
womsti,  mill  moorkablc  shol-uiw.    Hia  biulDms  ctDll^ge  Ui  Kew  York  is  varuJf  cherished   J 
bj  the  beat  citizens  in  the  laetropolis  an  a  modi  ^aliuble  iDBtilation.     The  o^Itbtatiun  of 
the  iventy-fiFth  anuiTenmiy  of  ita  establi«Juuent,  in  Uarctt.   18e3.  a,t  the  Aoadotnf  of 
MoBiG.  WHS  H  Diost  f^lifjrtng  demoiuitratioil  of  Ihe  public  ApiireuintioD  of  itN  woitlk    [ 
Cbief-Jostico  Nmh  Dnvis  presided  on  tlie  oaiAsioii,  and  fift;  papils  were  xntdoutvd. 
Enlogitilic  nddiesses  weie  giTun  br  JiiiliDgaished  speakeM  to  a  Intge  aa^einU;.  among   \ 
whom  were  many  enterpcising  und  sucuessfol  buhinesi  idhu  oI  Ibe  cit;  who  were  gnid%-    I 
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AMONG  the  public  cliarities  founded  during  this  decade,  The  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum  a])pears  conspicuous.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  June,  1851.'^*  It  is  the  outgrowth  and  enlargement  of  an 
association  of  benevolent  ladies  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  who 
called  their  slieltering  arrangements  the  Asylum  for  Friendless  Boys. 
The  Juvenile  Asylum  was  founded  on  the  siime  basis  of  intentions,  but 
included  both  sexes.  Its  prime  object  was  and  is  to  })rovide  a  refuge 
for  neglected  children  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen  years, 
and  to  procure  go<^>d  homes  for  them.  When  it  was  foundcHl  it  wjis  the 
onlv  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  Indeed  the  whole  subiect  of 
iuvenile  reform  was  tluMi  in  its  infancy  in  this  country.  This  associa- 
tion  led,  by  a  few  months,  the  more  extended  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  class  of  ciiildren  for  which,  under  its  charter,  the  asylum  was 
founded,  is  designated  as  ''  truant,  disobedient  to  i)arents  or  guardians, 
keeping  bad  (*om])any,  pilfering,  found  in  the  streets  or  public  places  in 
circumstances  of  want,  suffering,  al)an(lonment,  exposure,  or  neglect,  or 
of  begging. ' '  Such  children  may  bo  committed  by  an  order  from  a  police 
magistrate.  Children  who  have  no  friends  to  care  for  them,  or  whose 
friends  choose  to  give  them  up  wholly  to  the  care  of  the  iusylum,  are  pro- 
vided with  homes  in  the  country.  They  are  taken  to  the  House  of  Re- 
ception,  where  they  are  kept  a  few  we(*ks,  and  then  sent  to  the  asylum, 
where  they  remain  until  finally  discharged.  AVhile  in  the  asylum 
they  attend  school  daily. 

Provision  was  mjwle  in  the  charter  for  the  board  to  ask  of  the  city 
authorities  the  sum  of  ^r)0,0()(),  so  soon  as  the  lussociation  should  raise 
a  like  sum  by  voluntary  subscriptions.     This  sum  was  secured  very 

♦  The  corporators  named  in  the  charter  were  :  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Myndert  Van 
Schaick,  Robert  M.  Stratton,  Solomon  .Tenner,  Albert  Gilbert,  Stewart  Rrown,  Fninci« 
R.  Tilton,  David  S.  Kennedy,  Joseph  B.  Collins,  Benjamin  F.  Butl(>r,  Isaac  T.  Hopper. 
Oharles  Partridge,  Lnther  Bradish,  Christopher  Y.  Wemple,  Charles  O'Conor,  John  D. 
Ross,  John  Dner,  Pot^r  Cooper,  ApoUos  R.  Wetmore,  Frederick  S.  Winston,  James 
Xelley,  Sihis  C.  Herring,  Rensselaer  N.  Havens,  and  John  W.  Edmonds. 


ess  nisTORT  of  sew  tobk  cnr. 

8|XH^^liIy.  Tin*  romainintjsHm  of  $5ii,*>00  was  approjiriiite*!  hy  tlic  jiuljliti 
aathorities.  liy  tliis  actiun  tke  asjiuin  wjis  vested  with  the  right  of 
claiming  from  the  city  or  from  the  comoiissiouei's  of  emignitiuii  llie 
sum  of  $4"J  aniituUly  for  every  pupil  kept  atnl  instnicUxl  by  it,  tliereby 
I>laciDg  it  umoag  the  pennancnt  institutions  in  the  city. 

Tho  asylum  first  Di>enetl  ita  sheltering  anas  in  a  buililing  in  liank 
Street  on  January  1,  lSh3.  and  to  its  care  the  children  of  tlie  Asylum 
for  Friyndlt'ss  Boys  was  transferred.  Luther  Bradifih  vras  apjK)int«>d 
ita  first  president,  and  John  D.  Ross  swjrelary.  From  its  inuiplioa 
until  now  (1SS3)  the  society  has  pursued  its  objects  with  faithfidneaa 
and  untiring  vigor.  It  inunedi^itely  priK^eded  to  erect  suitable  build- 
ings at  One  Hundred  and  Seventy -sixth  Street  an<i  Tenth  Avenue  (on 
Washin^iU  Iluights,  opposite  High  Bridge),  where  it  has  accoraaicxla- 
tions  for  eight  hundred  children.  The  building  is  spacious,  being  four 
stories  in  )>eight.  Thu  grounds  contain  about  twenty  acres  of  huid,  of 
whicli  twelve  acn^tti  are  dtfvotcd  to  farm  and  garden  purposes.  There 
18  a  fine  oak  grove  of  four  acres,  and  tho  remaiidng  four  acres  are 
occupi«<l  by  the  buiUlings  and  yards,  which  are  inclosed  on  tluue  sides 
by  a  brick  wall  eight  feet  in  height. 

Tlio  axylmn  oonsiata  of  the  asylum  pr»|H'r.  uJid  its  two  branches — 
the  House  of  Receirtion,  in  West  Thirteenth  Street,  and  a  West- 
ern agency,  near  Bloonungton,  HUnois,  where  homes  are  pro- 
vided for  children  sent  to  the  West.  \t  the  close  of  the  year 
1882  tliere  were  at  the  asylum  tUO  boys  and  172  girls,  at  the 
House  of  Reception  1 1 1  boya,  making'  the  total  ss.^.  Tlie  total 
numlier  eaiXMl  for  since  the  institution  was  o|H!ned  was  2i,Soll. 
One  of  the  most  active  mamigers  of  this  imi)ortant  institution  is  the 
Hon.  Clarksim  Cnjlius,  who  ol»tiiined  its  cliarter  while  he  was  in  the 
State  .Senate,  anil  who  lias  been  connected  with  it  from  its  foundation.* 
Of  theciiiltlrt'n  received  during  ]^>'2  there  were  comiuitteti  3t)7  fordis- 
ol«;dienL'0  to  jKirents  and  for  truancy,  3:i  for  pilfering,  li  for  vagrancy. 
251  for  destitution,  and  S  for  bcfrging. 

It  was  deemed  aclvisjiblc,  after  long  years  of  trial,  to  have  tlie  sexes 
sepiinited,  and  when  a  new  building  for  girls  was  completed,  in  ISSl, 
this  was  done.     In  addition  to  the  daily  instraction  in  the  scliools.  in 

•  The  officers  o!  the  Nen-  York  Jiivenilo  Asylum  for  1MK3  were  :  Ezm  SL  Kingsley, 
presiUont  :  Pt-ter  Cooper  and  BeDJnmiu  B,  Shenunn,  viee-presiilenls  :  Petet  Curler,  seers. 
tarj-,  nnil  Henry  TanniftclKe.  Irpnsnrer.  It  biis  n  lio.itJ  o(  twenly-foor  chosen  direttors 
and  thrpe  i\r-',^rifi  <lirectors.  The  latter  nre  :  Franklin  Edson,  mnvor  ;  John  Reilley, 
o!  aldermen,  nnil  Henry  H.  Porter,  president  of  the  bourd  of 
Tlie  hti  peri  men  dent  of  the  asylum  is  Elisha  31.  Carpenter  ;  ol 
the  Hoase  of  Keception,  E.  D.  Carpenter. 
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the  ordinary  English  branches,  the  children  are  carefully  drilled  in 
vocal  music.  The  boys  are  employed  in  making  and  mending  shoes 
and  garments,  so  that  they  become  quite  expert  shoemakers  and 
tailors.  They  also  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  while  the 
girls  are  taught  sewing  and  the  making  of  feminine  garments.  These 
employments  are  made  profitable  in  furnishing  suppUes  for  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  Demilt  Dispensary  was  established  in  1851,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  sick  ix)or  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  above  Fom*teenth 
Street.  Temi)orary  medical  relief  ha<l  been  given  by  the  Association 
for  the  Im])rovement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  that  society  was  compelled  to  withhold  it  in  1851,  where- 
upon an  effort  was  put  forth  to  establish  a  dis})ensary  in  that  district. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  finally,  at  a  gathering  at  the  church  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-second  Street,  in  March,  1851,  it  was  resolved 
to  take  mejusures  to  estabhsh  ''a  medical  dispensiiry  for  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  measure. 

There  were  two  maiden  sistei*s  in  the  citv,  named  Eliziibetli  and 
Sarah  Deniilt,  who  were  friends  of  medical  charities.  Thev  both  died 
in  1840,  and  left  to  the  three  disj)ensaries  then  in  the  city  $20,000. 
After  th(j  above-named  committee  had  perfected  the  arrangements  for 
establishing  a  dispensary,  ilr.  George  T.  Trimble,  a  friend  of  the 
Demilt  sisters,  called  on  the  conmiittee,  told  them  he  wjis  the  residuary 
legjitee  of  the  deceased  women,  and  that  what  he  received  from  the 
estate  he  intended  to  devote  to  some  charity  such  its  they  would 
approve  if  living.  Having  profound  respect  for  their  memory,  he 
desired  that  some  worthy  charity  should  peq^etuate  it,  and  proposed 
to  give  85000  to  the  new  institution  if  they  would  name  it  the  Demilt 
Dispensary.  The  offer  was  iiccepted  with  its  conditions,  and  so  the  dis- 
pensary received  its  name.  A  lot  was  purchased,  a  building  erected, 
and  in  it  the  managers  held  their  first  meeting  on  March  21,  1853. 

The  dispensiiry  building  is  situated  on  the  comer  of  Second  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  with  a  high  base- 
ment. For  two  years  the  subject  of  dietetic  regimen  for  its  patients 
engaged  the  attention  of  its  managers.  In  1873  some  benevolent  laches 
established  the  Xew  York  Dietetic  Kitchen  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Demilt,  thereby  securing  the  co-operation  of  its  house  and  visiting  phy- 
sicians.    The  two  organizations  work  in  harmony  with  great  success. 

During  the  year  1882  the  number  of  new  patients  treated  in  the 
Demilt  Dispensary  was  22,496,  of  whom  8156  were  children.     Of  the 
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whole?  tiuiubor,  lH,42ti  wttve  traiited  at  the  »lisponaary,  and  -K'*i8  at  their 

*  boiiio.'i.     The  number  of  persons  treatpetl  since  the  opening  of  the  dis- 

I  pensary  (thirty  yeai-s  ago)  to  tlie  close  of  1SS3  was  7S9.134,  and  the 

whole    number   at    preacrtptions    furnished    during    that    time    was 

l,5*;y,l.s2.* 

All  of  thi!  city  of  Xew  York  soutli  of  a  line  from  the  North  ffirw 
through  Kightietli  Street  Uj  Fifth  Avenue,  and  through  that  avenue  to 
Seventy-fourth  Street,  and  through  that  street  to  the  East  River,  and 
oonipriiting  a  popuktinn  excewhng  850,000  at  the  census  of  18S0,  is 
diviiled  into  six  dispensary  districts,  of  which  one  is  occupied  and  carud 
for  by  each  of  the  following  disjiensaries  :  The  New  York,  iucorpo- 
rated  in  1T95  ;  the  Northeni,  in  1827  ;  the  Eastern,  in  1«39  ;  the  Do- 
milt,  in  l!^51  ;  the  North-weetorn,  in  lS,'t2  ;  tba  Nnrth-eastem,  in  18«2. 
The  .lews  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  ai-e  doing  umcli  in  the  way  of 
(Slmrity  and  benevolence  in  behalf  of  their  people  who  suffer  and  are 
snfortunato.  Their  or^ihan  ainrluni  has  alreiuiy  bpen  niiticetl  in  these 
I  pages.  They  have,  besides,  a  well-appointed  bmpitnl  (ilouut  Sinai),  a 
Belief  Society,  a  Sheltering  Amis  Guardiun  Society,  a  Deborah 
KuiMCiy,  a  Society  ft)r  the  Inipi-ovenient  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  and  a  Home  for  Aged  and  Infinn  Hebrews. 

MoiTXT  Sinai  Uospital  was  founded  by  Sampson  Louison,  a  wealthy 
',  Hebrew,  who  donated  gi-oond  in  Twenty-eighth  Street  for  the  institu- 
■  tion.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  on  Febniary  12.  18S2 
(Adar  .I^IS).  A  building  was  erected  in  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
and  wa.s  oj)cncd  for  pitients  in  ISjS.  The  first  officers  were  :  Samp- 
son lyjuison,  |ircsident  ;  John  J.  Hart,  vice-president  ;  Henry  Hen- 
dricks, treasui-er,  rnd  lienjaniin  Nathan,  secretary.  It  was  estab- 
lished lor  the  "  puq>ose  of  affording  me<Ucal  and  surgical  aid  and 
comfort  and  pnjtection  in  sickness  to  desening  and  nee<ly  Israelites 
and  otiios,  and  for  all  puqwses  jwrtaining  to  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries." 

The  synipatliy  of  this  hospital  is  wider  than  this  definition  of  its 
pur|)oses.  for  the  directors  have  always  o|iened  their  doors  to  persons 
of  whatever  creed.  The  RU|K?rintendent  is  instructed  to  admit  all  sick 
or  wounded  |)ersons,  unless  they  have  infectious  or  incurable  diseases. 
There  is  also  a  ward  set  apart  for  lying-in  woTuen.  They  have  a  stock 
of  clothing  for  the  most  destitute  ]wtients.  and  have  a  burial  plot,  and 

*  TLe  officers  of  tLe  Demilt  Dispensnry  for  1H8:!  were  :   Charles  Tracy,   president ;    , 
William  Phelps  and  Joseph  Gillel,  vice-presidents  ;  John  W,  CochiBne,  treasurer,  and 
Alfred  R.  Kiiulinll,  secretarj'.     It  h&s  tnentr-five  mnnsgers,  of  whoBi  Charles  Tracj  and 
Charlea  C.  Savage  have  been  in  tha  board  from  the  begiimiDg. 
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bury  their  dead  without  charge  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Durinsr  tlie  Civil  War  hundreds  of  soldiers  were  admitted  and  treated, 
and  it  has  always  done  its  full  shai-e  of  duty  during  the  prevalence  of 
any  epidemic.  The  hospital  occupies  a  spacious  building  of  its  own  on 
the  corner  of  Lexinfrton  Avenue  and  Sixtv-sixth  Street.  It  has  a 
dispensary,  in  which,  during  the  year  1882,  there  were  35,000  con- 
sultations, and  52,200  prescriptions  were  furnished.  This  is  a  pure 
charity,  no  pay  having  been  received  for  medical  advice,  suppHes,  or 
drugs. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  since  it  was  oi>ened, 
to  1888,  was  over.  21,000.  In  ISSI,  at  tlie  instance  of  some  ladies,  a  de- 
partment for  training  nurses  was  estal)lishe(l.  This  new  organization 
is  styled  the  Mount  Sinai  Training  School  for  Xui'ses.  This  is  not  a 
charity,  but  an  opportunity  for  aciiuiring  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  ])nictiti(>n(?r  of  the  healing  art.  The 
hospital  has  an  excellent  medical  staff,  and  I)rs.  Parker  and  Markoe 
are  consultiuir  surireons.  It  has  a  svnai^omie  attached  to  it,  but  everv 
patient  may  call  for  a  minister*  of  liisown  creed.  It  looks  for  its  supix)rt 
principally  to  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York.  In  1853  a  wealthy 
Hebrew  citizen  of  New  Orleans  gave  it  >>2ii,(M)0,  and  it  has  been  the 
recipient  of  smaller  donations  and  becjuc^sts,  some  of  them  of  considera- 
ble amount.'^' 

TuK  Orphans'  Home  axd  Asylum  of  tiik  Protestant  Episcopal 
(hiuKcii  was  founded  by  tlu^  Kev.  Drs.  Wainwright  and  llobart,  at  the 
request  of  some  ladies  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  to  whom  a  dying  father 
had  intrusted  his  two  children,  with  a  recjuest  that  they  should  be 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  they  had  been 
baptized.  An  association  wa.s  formed  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
home,  of  which  the  first  officers  were  :  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wainwright, 
D.D.,  president  ;  the  Ilev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  I).l).,  vice-president  ; 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Eigenbrodt,  secretary,  and  John  Wari'en,  treasurer. f 

The  Home  began  its  work  in  a  room  in  Robinson  Street  with  two 
beneficiaries.  After  several  removals  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  inmates,  it  found  a  permanent  place  of  residence  in 

♦  The  officers  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  1883  were  :  Hyman  Blum,  president  ;  Isaac 
Wallach,  vice-i)resiclent  ;  Samuel  M.  Schafer,  treasurer  ;  L.  M.  Homthal,  secretary  ; 
Joseph  L.  Scherer,  assistant  secretary,  and  Theodore  Hadel,  superintendent.  There  are 
fifteen  directors. 

f  The  board  of  managers  consisted  of  these  officers  and  the  following-named  gentle- 
men :  the  Revs.  J.  H.  Price,  D.D.,  J.  H.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  J.  H.  Hobart,  D.D.,  E.  Neville, 
D.D.,  T.  A.  Eaton  ;  Messrs.  William  Kent,  Clarkson  Crolius,  Jr.,  Henry  K.  Bogert,  Adam 
Norrie,  and  Stephen  Cambreling,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen  ladies. 
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Forty-iiiatli  Street,  near  Ijexing^ton  Avenue.  At  first  it  was  managed 
by  a  lx;iird  of  diiwctors  consisting  of  gentlemen,  but  after  a  while  tbts 
trant  \vm  transfeired  to  a  board  of  lady  managers,  rejiresentatives  of 
ajl  tUe  lai-ger  parisbea  in  the  city.  Its  simple  name,  Oq>liaiis'  Home, 
was  changed  when  it  was  incorporated,  in  June,  1859,  ti>  Orphans'  Home 
and  Asylum  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  present  site  of 
th«  Home  was  lejised  at  a  nominal  rate  from  the  city  cori>oration. 
Funds  were  raise<l,  and  the  present  Bne  and  commodious  building  was 
soon  ereot«Hl.  The  Homo  is  supporteil  by  anniuil  subscriptions,  life 
meml>erH}ti[)fl,  donations,  collections  in  eburuhes,  etc. 

Childrwn  are  admitted  into  this  institution  only  between  three  and 
^l)t  years  of  ago,  and  may  b©  retained,  the  boys  until  they  are 
twelve,  and  tho  girk  nutil  thoy  are  fourteen  years  old.  Only  full  or 
half  orplians  arc  rwcivetl,  and  no  chdd  is  n-ceivud  unless  absolute 
control  of  it  \»  given  to  th»  board.  The  asylum  is  not  the  private 
entuqirise  of  a  few  individuals,  but  is  a  foster  iuKtitution  of  the  Church,* 

St.  Vinlk.vt  iik  Pwl  OkpHis  Asylum  (Roman  Catholic)  was  organ- 
ized in  iJS'irt,  under  the  auspices  nt  the  Ilev,  A.  La  Fond,  [Mistor  of  the 
Church  of  .St.  Vincent  du  I'uuU  and  the  Ladies  Patronesses  of  the 
church.  Thfi  institution  began  with  only  two  children.  The  objects 
(»f  the  iuBtilution  are  to  provide  for  destitutu  and  unprotecteil  orphan 
and  hiiU-orphau  children  of  both  sexes,  of  French  birth  or  jxirentiigo, 
and  others,  and  to  educate  them  in  the  Ii<»man  Catholic  faith. 

The  iwylum  occupies  a,  building  of  its  own  at  No.  am  West  Thirty- 
iLititli  Siivi't.  The  inatilution  is  unfler  the  charge  of  ihi'  Sistei-s 
ilai'ianitcs  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  religious  order  whose  mother-house  is 
af  MiUK,  ill  Fnince.  Their  aim  is  ti>  int^ulcate,  witli  a  good  moral, 
Catholic  (.■'iuciitiiin,  a  knowledge  of  the  Fi-ench  and  English  languages, 
juiii  iill  thiit  ])<,Tt:i,' ns  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  useful  pursuits 
of  lite,  sucii  as  sewing,  laundrying,  cooking,  etc.  There  were  in  the 
iisyluiii,  at  the  beginning  of  Lss:},  .')+lioys  and  I07  girls.  The  managers 
contemplalc  addinj*  to  their  benevolent  work  a  day  nursery  for  the 
can'  of  babies  while  their  mothei's  sire  out  at  woi'k.f 

*  The  officers  ot  the  HoiQf  for  1882  iveru  :  llrs,  Euyene  Dutilh,  first  director  ;  Misa 
Annn  Pntler,  st-cond  tlircftor  ;  Jliss  Anna  L.  I'uck.  sucretarj-  ;  Mrs.  Elisha  A,  Packer, 
truasarer.  Thtre  in  a  board  of  twolre  ludy  trustees  beside  tbe  bean]  of  Imly  nmnagers, 
anil  a  committee  ot  ailvice,  consisting  of  the  Itt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter.  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.  :  the  Kcv.'t.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  Isanc  H.  Tnttle,  D.D.,  Thomas  Galiandet, 
D.D.,  Theodore  Enton.  D.D.,  Jlorgan  Dis,  D.D.,  and  llesara.  Alexander  Smith,  Stephen 
P.  Nash,  Frpdcriek  W.  Stevena.  and  Gordon  Xorrie. 

(  Tho  officers  of  the  asylnm  for  1883  were  :  the  ReT.  Gaston  Seplier,  president  ;  L.  B. 
Binsse.  siicrutary  ,  Q.  L.  Hogaet,  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  nine  trustees.     The  imtitn- 
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An  eflFective  and  successful  instrumentality  in  the  work  of  benefi- 
(ience  and  social  reform  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  The  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  at  the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Fifty-first 
Street. 

Early  in  1854  Messre.  Mott  and  Halliday  exposed  through  tlie  news- 
jmpers  the  horroi*s  of  ''  baby  farming,"  and  also  showed  that  the 
mortality  among  infants  sent  to  the  ahnshouse  was  over  ninety  j)er 
cent.  It  wa8  alleged,  without  contradiction,  that  nearly  all  the  infants 
committed  to  the  care  of  wet-nurses  died,  and  of  those  sent  to  the 
almshouse,  few^  survived  manv  weeks.  It  was  also  shown  that  manv 
cruelties  were  inflicted  on  these  unfortunate  infants  bv  heartless  or 
ignorant  nui'ses. 

Mi's.  Dr.  Thonras  Addis  Emmpit  related  to  some  friends  the  story  of 
a  most  pitiful  event  which  had  come  under  her'ovvn  observation.  It 
Avas  the  suffering  and  ex|)()sure  to  disease,  starvation,  and  death  of  the 
baby  of  a  wet-nurse,  who  wjts  comp(41ed  to  '"  farm  out"  her  own 
infant  while  she  served  another.  The  storv  was  told  to  Mi^.  Cornelius 
Dubois,  and  it  awakened  in  her  such  a  desire  to  do  something  for 
infants  deprived  of  the  constant  care  of  a  motlier  that  she  immediately 
interested  othei^s,  and  in  h^ss  than  a  month  a  Xui^scnw  for  the  Children 
of  Poor  AVomen  was  organized  (March  1,  1S54),  and  .^lo,()00  were 
subscribed  l)y  generous  fri(Mids.  Tliese  women  procured  a  charter,  and 
began  their  work  vigorously  and  hopefully  in  a  building  in  8t.  Mark's 
Place,  on  the  fii*st  of  Alav  followiiif^.  The  nurserv  wjus  verv  soon 
overcrowded.  AVant  of  experience  l)r()ught  with  it  many  unlooked-for 
troubles  and  discouragements,  but  these  generous  women,  with  sul)lime 
faith,  persevered  and  trium})he(l. 

The  ffreat  number  of  sick  children  ])rou<^ht  to  tlie  nui'serv  showed 
the  need  of  a  hospital,  where  the  sick  might  be  cared  for  separate  f nmi 
the  healthy.  The  authorities  of  the  New  York  Hospital  generously 
gave  to  the  maiiagei's  of  the  nui'serv  a  wooden  cottage  which  had  been 
temponirily  erected.  It  was  removed  to  and  reconstructed  on  vacant 
lots  on  Sixth  Avenue,  near  Fourteenth  Street,  in  1S50.  A  new 
charter  gave  to  the  institution  its  present  title  of  The  Nursery  and 
(yhild's  Hospital. 

A  building  f or  a  jiennanent  home  for  the  institution  was  completed  in 
May,  1858.  Soon  afterward  it  was  proposed  to  estal>lisli  a  foundling 
liospital  in  connection  with  the  nursery,  and  on  lots  adjoining  it.     A 

tion  is  under  the  charge  of  Sister  Mary  of  Archangel.     It  is  supported  by  subscriptions 
and  donations. 
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buililing  for  the  pnqKisti  wiw  erected,  largely  through  Iho  ualiring  ex- 
ertioQH  c}f  Aim.  Dubtiiii,  assisted  by  the  ooiomoti  council,  jtut  us  th« 
Civil  War  broke  out. 

This  institution  met  a  most  presung  social  want — the  protection  of 
illogitiinate  children  and  ibeir  crrinj,'  mothant.  Infanticide  and  the 
suicide  of  unfortunAto  inutbur»  whs  bucoming  fearfully  p^c^^Uent,  It 
vraB  for  the  sah'ation  of  these  that  this  institution,  caUti*!  the  Infontii' 
Hume,  was  establitihed. 

Again  thpse  good  W()men  applied  for  a  charter  giving  thera  ]»wer  to 
op«5n  u  lying-in  hospituL  It  was  granted,  and  in  Doc^niber,  186B, 
this  additional  rt-fnge  was  opened.  After  much  trihuktion  the  inan- 
agent  secured  fn>ni  tho  city  iiuthoritles  a  pRr]>etnal  lt>ase>  fif  the  build- 
ings and  lots  which  the  institution  now  occupies. 

The  njortality  among  children  in  the  city  <luring  the  summer  months, 
chiefly  fnim  cholera  infantum,  caused  the  opening  of  tbo  Country 
Bmnc'b  of  the  Xnrsery  luid  C'hihl's  Hospital,  on  Staten  islaud,  on  Joly 
4,  187'*.  Tliirtoen  cottages  were  built  for  the  pur|K)se.  This  wa» 
accomplished  by  legislative  aid.  The  result  has  Iteen  most  satisfactoiy. 
During  the  year  ending  in  ^livrch,  1S8^,  the  institution  carecl  for  2329 
persons — in  the  City  Kurser>'  tl3H,  ami  in  the  Tountry  Branch  1184. 
There  were  V72  women  and  I'i-jS  chihlren,* 

An  efficient  inxtitution  designed  for  social  reform  is  TnK  Sew  Yobk 
TstTKMAKY  FOR  VioMhiti  ANii  CiiiLUJtEK,  latdhlished  early  in  this  decade. 
It  was  incoqwnitod  in  Deceiinlwr,  l^i>-1,  for  the  following  purposes  : 
1.  T( I  afford  poor  women  the  opportunity  of  rniisultiri<,^  jihysiL-iiiiis  of 
their  own  sex  ;  '2.  To  assist  educated  women  in  the  pniotical  study  of 
medicine,  and  H.  To  form  a  school  for  instruction  in  nursing  and  the 
laws.>f  licaltli. 

I>f.  Kliziilieth  IMiK-kwell  and  her  sister,  Dr.  Emily  lilackwell,  assist- 
eil  liy  a  few  trcnervius  friends,  founde<l  this  institution.  They  liad  re- 
cfivcii  si>  many  ap])lic-ations  for  advice  fi-om  ]H)or  women  that  they  per- 
ceived that  only  by  the  (^stll^llisi^nent  of  a  charitable  medical  institution 
could  suL-li  advice  bi'  effectively  given.  They  determined  to  found  one 
upon  a  base  mi  broad  tliat  it  couiil  he  a  school  for  the  nmtual  instmc- 

*  The  offirer^  of  tbis  institution  in  18M2  were  :  Mrs.  Cornelius  Dubois,  first  direc 
trpss  ;  Mrs.  X.  S.  SuUiTun,  sep.md  airectresg  ;  Mrs.  .J.  W.  Ellis,  tiiiid  ilireclress  :  Mrs.  3. 
Uownril  Wri«bt,  treasurer  ;  Jliss  11.  R.  Soiitli.  ussistiint  treasurer  :  Mm,  It.  H,  L,  Town- 
nenil.  Bccretiiry,  anil  Miss  M.  D,  Viin  Winkln,  iiBsisttint  Beoretarr.  There  was  a  board  ot 
tliirty-twf)  Inily  mfinaners.  ilrs.  ilcEvoy  vna  (he  matron.  Of  (he  conntry  branch,  Mrs. 
Theodnro  K.  Esdis  was  treaanrer,  and  Miss  Webster  secretarj-.  Some  of  tho  best  medical 
men  of  the  city  are  attending  or  consulting  physiuiana. 
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tion  of  women  and  give  an  opportunity  for  students  of  their  own  sex  to 
see  and  take  part  in  actual  practice. 

Other  considerations  also  led  to  giving  to  the  new  institution  the 
fonn  of  a  hospital  rather  than  that  of  a  college.  It  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  ortUnary  medical  practice  could  l)e  successfully  conducted 
by  women,  and  this  could  most  eflfectually  be  done  ))y  public  practice 
among  the  poor.  An  infirmary  was  estabhshed,  and  begun  as  a  dis- 
pensary, in  a  single  room  near  Tompkins  Square,  with  a  capital  of  $50, 
attended  three  times  a  week  by  a  single  physician.* 

When,  three  yeare  afterward  (18r>(;),  tlie  medical  staff  of  the  institu- 
tion was  increased  ])y  the  return  of  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell  fi*om  Europe 
and  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  Dr.  ilarie  E.  La  Kiv.ewska,  a  house 
was  taken  and  the  hospital  department  was  added.  This  step  was 
undertaken  in  the  face  of  solemn  warnings  and  the  most  discouraging 
prophecies,  for  prejudices  against  ^^  female  doctors,"  not  only  in  the 
public  mind  but  in  the  profession,  were  then  V(?rv  powerful.  The  pro- 
jectors were  told  that  no  one  would  let  a  house  for  the  puri)0se  ;  that 
''  female  doctors"  would  be  looked  on  with  so  much  suspicion  that  the 
I)olice  would  interefere  ;  that  if  deaths  occurred  thcur  death  certificates 
would  not  bo  recon:nizod  ;  that  they  would  ho  resorted  to  by  classes 
and  pei*sons  whom  it  would  l>e  an  insult  to  be  call(Hl  u])on  to  deal  with  ; 
that  without  men  as  resident  plivsiciaiLs  thev  would  not  be  able  to 
control  the  patients  ;  that  if  any  accident  occurnMl,  not  the  medical 
pmfession  alone  would  blame  tlu^  trustec^s  for  supporting  such  an 
undertaking  ;  and,  finally,  that  they  would  never  be  able  to  collect 
money  for  such  an  un[)opiilar  enterprise. 

The  isolation  of  these  ftnv  "  woman  doctoi^"  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  circumstance  :  When,  for  the  first  time,  an  operation  was  to 
be  })erformed  on  a  ])atient  at  the  infirmary,  one  of  the  consulting  phy- 
sicians was  asked  to  ])e  ])resent.  The  little  group  of  woman  ])hysicians 
waited  more  than  an  hour  for  his  appearance.  The  delay  was  caused 
by  his  deeming  it  necessary  to  consult  an  eminent  nu^dical  gentleman 
as  to  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  sanctioning  such  a  proceeding  by  his 


*  This  institution  was  organized  with  the  following-nrtined  persons  as  its  maniif^era  : 
Tnistees,  Stacy  B.  Collins,  Charles  Butler,  Robert  Haydock,  Theodore  iSedgwick,  Cyrus 
W.  Field.  Simeon  Draper,  Horace  Greeley,  Dennis  Harris,  ('harles  W.  Foster,  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Richard  H.  Maiming,  Richard  H.  Bowne,  Robert  White, 
Edward  C.  West,  Beniamin  Flanders,  Marcus  Spring,  Elizabeth  Blackwell  ;  attending 
physician.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  ;  consulting  physicians,  Drs.  Willard  Parker,  R.  S. 
Kissam,  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  and  George  P,  Cammann  ;  consulting  surgeons,  Dr.  Valentino 
Mott  and  Dr.  John  Watson. 
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pi-esence.  lie  uttcuded,  however,  and  was  astonislMKl  at  the  skill 
■lisplayed. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  liappT  experience  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of 
tJiirty  yean*,  how  strangely  th'>so  projihwies  of  evil  and  the  hesitation 
of  tliu  profession  to  l)elieve  women  were  competent  to  become  skilful 
liealon,  inetit  the  eye,  on  [mper  I  The  institution  was  victorious  over 
prejuditw  from  thu  lipginning.  It  won  the  kind  wiaiies  and  substantial 
nwjwet  of  enlightened  citizens,  anti  the  aid  and  coantenance  of  the 
ni08t  eiiuiient  phj-stciani>  of  the  city.  Its  ivnrk,  alwa>*s  performed  by 
women,  ha*  been  eminently  siiecnuful,  and  it  is  jwinted  to  by 
refomipw  of  ever)-  kind  as  a  bravo  an<l  sact-essful  cliampion  against 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  ignorance.  Among  the  fii-st  niiRieii  who  went 
li>  tln)  hospitak  at  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  were 
Homo  of  the  ]iupils  of  this  institution. 

According  to  the  rc[)ort  of  the  New  Vork  Infimiary  for  Women  and 
Chihfren  for  the  3'cur  ending  November  1,  1S82.  there  had  been  613S 
I«tientB  treateii  in  the  inHnnary,  <!isi»eiisar>',  and  out  of  doors  withiB 
the  twelve  montha  ;  number  of  prescriptions  paid  for,  17,878  ;  number 
given  free,  (1703  ;  comiultations — at  dispensary,  16,254  ;  in  out  practitw, 
;i2fi4.  The  institatiou  occupies  a  pleasant  building,  No.  o  Livingston 
I'hice,  Stuyvesant  Sijuare,  where  there  are  eleven  female  physicians 
in  attcntlaace.  * 


•  Tho  offlcew  of  the  institnlion  for  1883  were  :  Snmilel  Winetd,  pr^sidpnt  ;  Uohfirt 
<ny|)li:int.  vii-e-pn-siil-nl  ;  Jr)hn  T.  Willets,  tressnrcr,  iind  Robert  Hajdock.  BeiTetaiy. 
Tlif'si;  otfiuLTH  vr^To  HHsisted  hy  nti  executive  comiDJttoc  of  twenty-two  ladies.  It  bus  an 
(.■tUoieiit  iTir])s  <if  pitiineiiC  plivHiviuus.  resident,  visiting,  nud  onsiiUing.  of  both  aeies. 
Till.  .|is[..-n~iiry  |.Uysi<-iiiiis  nre'ftll  woiii.^n. 

I'lf^iiiLiit  SMmi'A  Wilk'ts  ilie.1  on  Feliro.iry  r..  lsH:t.  He  wns  l.oni  at  Westliiiry.  Long 
I^liin.i.  in  Jiin.'.  170.',  iind  «-„s  one  of  the  i>Kifil  mid  most  respcvted  of  the  niereh.mts  of 
Vi'iv  York.  Iti!4  pnriiuts  were  meiiibers  of  the  Sooioly  of  Fricuils.  and  nil  through  life  he 
wjiM  a  liphiveil  iiieuiher  of  Ihiit  esemjiliity  lioily  of  I'hristinns,  uillicring  to  their  simidicity 
i.t  living'.  Whi'ii  he  was  a  yontli  he  went  to  New  York,  anil  at  the  iiye  of  twentj-ona 
iiiurrk-.I  S.iiMh  Hii^ks,  ii  near  neighlior.  entcteil  into  the  hardware  buftinesa  with  his 
brothers,  anil  i^ri'iitly  prospered,  nmassin!;  a  Inrije  tnrtiinp.  They  were  commission  mer- 
..|i!Lnts  a  lonfj  time,  and  uuiny  years  m^n  were  hir^^ly  i.ngageil  ia  the  whuliny  buaineBs, 
owninn  ijiiitfi  a  fleet  of  vi.isels.  ilr.  Willet*  rotirtrd  from  biihineaa  several  yenta  ago 
1 1KGT).  Hi>  never  hehl  any  polilic»1  oDiue,  lint  was  active  aa  nn  ofBeinl  iu  the  bnsiness  of 
hanking,  insiir.ince,  anil  railroBdin-;  :  also  in  various  benevolent  instilntinnH.  At  tho 
lime  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  of  tho 
Sicicty  (or  the  Itelief  of  the  Ruplnred  nnil  Crippled,  and  viire-president  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Hospital  Society.  He  was  also  pre.sident  of  the  WortinR woman's  Protective  Union,  and 
active  in  other  charitable  enterprises,  ilr.  Willels  was  an  active  friend  of  the  slave,  and 
WHS  nn,.  of  tho  most  efficient  members  of  the  e:irly  M.inumisaiou  Society.  Mrs.  WilUte 
died  in  IHSl,  their  wedded  life  having  continned  more  than  sixty-fonr  years. 
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In  1865  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  Woman's  Medical  College, 
in  connection  with  the  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children.  It  was 
opened  with  a  full  and  etiicient  faculty.  A  chair  of  hygiene  was 
founded,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  a  medical  college  in  the  United  States. 
A  board  of  examines  was  established,  independent  of  the  faculty. 
The  first  class  graduated  in  1870.  Candidates  for  graduiition,  after 
having  ])assed  the  faculty  of  the  college,  go  before  the  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  professors  in  the  several  medical  colleges  in  the  city. 

The  students  of  this  college  have  the  best  clinical  advantages,  as  the 
infirmary  places  before  them  annually  sevx^ral  thousand  patients,  and 
all  the  dispensaries  of  the  city  are  open  to  theuL* 

In  1852  the  Xew  York  Opjitiialmio  Hospital  was  founded,  and  began 
operations  under  the  general  incorporation  iw.t.  Its  prime  object  was 
to  afford  gratuitous  treatment  for  diseavses  of  the  eye  to  needy  pei'sons, 
and  the  instruction  of  medical  students  in  a  knowledges  of  these  diseases. 
In  1801)  the  directors  obtained  permission  from  the  State  to  treat 
diseases  of  tlie  ear  as  well  as  of  the  eye.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
a  board  of  directors  were  elected,  who  made  it  a  hcjmoeopathic  institu- 
tion, and  took  measures  for  obtaining  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
pennanent  building  for  tlie  hospital.  After  collecting  about  §70,00(^, 
they  pur<!]ia.s(Ml  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Tliird  Avenue  and  Twenty-third 
Street.  There  thev  had  laid  the  conuM'-stone  and  be*j:an  work  in  a 
moderate  way,  when  ^fi's.  Emma  A.  Kee])  (now  widow  of  the  late 
Judge  Schley)  presented  the  directors  with  the  munificent  sum  of 
$100,000.  Their  fine  building,  five  stories  in  height,  was  comi)leted 
and  occu])ied  in  1S7:^. 

In  1871)  the  directors  procured  from  the  State  Legislatuns  power  to 
confer  on  qualilied  students  the  d(»gree  of  Surgeon  of  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
a  distinction  (Mijoyed  by  no  otlusr  similar  institution  in  the  world.     For 

*  Tho  president  of  the  Womjin's  Medicftl  CoUege  for  1882  was  Samxiel  WiUets,  and  th« 
secretarj^  Robert  Havdock.  The  board  of  examiners  ct)nsisted  of  Drs.  Wilhird  Parker, 
B.  W.  McCready,  Stephen  Smith,  A.  L.  Loomis,  WiUiam  M.  Polk,  E.  G.  Jnneway.  and 
WiUiam  H.  Wehdi.  At  the  head  of  the  faculty  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Blaekwell,  M.D., 
emeritus  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Miss  Blaekwell  is  a  native  of  Bristol,  England,  where  she  was  bom  in  1821.  She  camo 
to  New  York  with  lier  father  in  1831,  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1837,  where  she  taught  school 
Bcveral  years  ;  studied  medicine  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  while  teaching  music,  and  finally 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  tho  medical  coUege,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  She  is  the  first 
woman  upon  whom  that  degree  was  conferred.  She  pursued  clinical  studies  in  Phila- 
delphia and  midwifery  in  Paris,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  '*  walk  tho  hospital  "  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  London.  She  began  the  practice  of  her  profession  in  New  York 
City,  and  there,  with  her  sister  Emily,  opened  tho  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children  in  1854. 
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three  years  the  institution  L'xtn-ifit.Hl  ihis  power  in  frnuluating  xtudenbt, 
y  unt)  in  I«82  tlie  directors  proeutHlwl  lo  oppiriize  the  college  by  the 
I  up}H>i:itmeal  of  a.  faralty  of  instnictioii  uiid  the  adoption  of  a  conipi«- 
I  b«iu(ivt>  vouDtt!  of  siudy.  under  which  jihyiuvian^  ure  iiiado  ucvomplished 
K<exi>drt«  in  disiiLMs  uf  the  eye  oiul  cur.  By  ihiii  oi-gautxatiun  llio  highest 
leonception  of  a  hoapiuU  was  obtained,  nu  idwi  wtrried  out  ut  un  oftrlier 
Ptfuy  by  the  New  York  Intlnnary  for  Woiiipii  and  Cliildren  and  tha 
■■Woiiiun's  Ilospiul — namely,  a  Iionpital  affording  relief  t«>  hunua 
■QufTering  and  u  college  in  connection  for  the  ad\*ancenicnt  of  medical 
1  nnd  surgical  ecivnce.  The  lioRpital  and  tlie  college  uiv  aucoe^ol 
L'o-workera.  * 

Nearly  every  pnliUc  charity  in  New  York  City  \s  the  prodact  of 
nouiB  tiny  aeed  plantwi  in  good  soil.  An  excellent  institution  which 
had  iU  origin  in  the  heart  of  the  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church  (the  Rev. 
trnac  Tuttlu)  is  a  case  in  jtoint.  <.)iic  day  an  aged  woman,  gentle  tn 
her  l>caringand  evidently  well  IikhI,  who  hjul  seen  better  days,  c!ill«l  on 
the  rector  and  incguiriMl  whether  there  was  an  hctIuiu  or  a  home  of  the 
Kfiiscopnl  Church  where  a  wonuui  fourscor«  years  of  age  might  Hud  a 
relrciit  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

"  Miulani,"  said  tlie  rector,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  Church  has 
none;  but  by  the  grace  of  GimI  it  shall  have."' 

The  rector  soon  preached  a  dittcouive  on  the  tiece^ity  of  such  a 
h<jme.  lie  invitwi  some  of  his  congregation  lo  a  conference,  and  the 
result  was  the  organization,  in  l^Til.  of  St.  Li-ke's  Home  mtt  Ixdioent 
iii[;i-TiA\  FiiMAFK-.  I'liniislied  rooms  were  hired,  and  these  only, 
Willi  fiii'l.  wtTc-  ;:ivi-n  tn  tlii'  liist  iiLKiiitcs,  tln-y  generally  being  able  to 
nini  ili.'ii-  food.  It  wiis  siriiply  ii  sh.-ltiT.  Tlii-  more  feeble  were  aided 
by  iiiclividiiiiLs  or  hy  Si.  Luke's  Piirisli.  Tlie  institution  wa^  umler  the 
■■ari'  i>r  i-]licLi'Tit  liidifs  nf  tlie  con^rrcgatioii.  For  seveiid  years  it 
ii-iii:Liiierl  ;t  iiiLi'm-iiial  cliartri'.  but  its  liirsscd  work  Itecoming  more 
witlfly  kiiinvii,  iliiTf  was  a  ^.'I'tu'ntlly  c.'ipivssiHl  desire  to  make  it  a 
I'liiiicli  affair,  anil  to  t'-^toud  its  iieiu-liis.  I.i'iuling  elergj-men  recom- 
itirndcii  it  u<  til.'  cmisidi-ratiori  of  tlicir  jiarisiiioiiers. 

In  ]>:.•;.  tlin.uL'li  tiiL'  t'anii'st  efforts  of  beiievoient  women  from 
Sfv.Tal  i)a;'JsIiL's,   the  institution  was  cliangt'd  fR.m  a  pai-oeliial  to  a 

:  Th.itmwC.Smirli,  president  ;  George  W, 
iiiriT  :  II.  C,  Hoot.  Reanliay;  John  Unckaj. 
.  <liri><'tor:<,  lis  snc^vesKive  ]>r«^iaents  Eiaca 
tlie  It.-v,  Isaao  Ferris.  D.D.,  Peter  Cooper. 
i  C,  Mmiib.     Tliu  lutter  has  been  president 
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general  one,  and  incorj^orated.  Funds  were  soon  fumislied  to  purchase 
a  commodious  house  next  to  St.  Luke's  Church,  then  in  Hudson  Street. 
An  associate  board  of  woman  managers  was  ai)i)ointed  to  take  charge 
of  its  internal  affairs,  while  men  managed  the  ])i'0])erty  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

This  Home  now  occupies  a  commodious  building  of  its  own  on  the 
comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Eighty-ninth  Street,  while  St.  Luke's 
Church  remains  at  its  old  location  and  is  in  charge  of  the  same  rector, 
in  whose  heart  the  seed  of  tlie  Home  was  planted.* 

In  18r)S  an  organization  designed  for  the  tem]K>ral,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  young  women  who  are  dependent  on  t\unr  own  labor  for 
support,  was  ctTectcMl  by  a  few  benevolent  women.  It  was  called  the 
Ladies'  Christian  Tnion  of  the  Citv  of  New  York.  In  this  work  Mrs. 
Mai'shall  ().  Roberts  was  cons|)icu()Us.  The  hubes  established  the  Young 
Women's  Home,  also  tlie  Young  Ladies'  Branch  of  the  (liristian  Union. 
The  latter  se})arat(Hl  from  the  ])arent  society  in  1S78,  and  it  was  orgjui- 
ized  under  the  title  of  the  Yorx^^  Women's  Cukistian  Association.  It 
has  a  free  circulating  library,  and  educational  chissc^s  in  })lion()gniphy, 
type-writing,  and  retouching  photo -negatives.  Th(^se  chissc\s  and  the 
library  are  o])en  to  young  wonuui  from  (iiglit(^en  to  thirty-live  years  of 
age  who  desire  to  study  to  i)re])are  for  self-sui)port.  It  has  also  an 
Em])loyment  lUinniu,  an  Industrial  Department,  and  a  Fresh  Air 
Fund.+ 

Tlie  Alethodists  of  the  citv  of  New  York  also  established  a  home  for 
aged  and  iiubgtMit  menib(M>i  of  their  society  early  in  tliis  cU^cade.  The 
idea  ori<i:inate(l  with  the  members  of  the  (rreene  Street  Church,  who 
ha<l  unsucc(*ssfully  (^ndeavored  to  provide  a  home  for  the  ag(Ml  destitute 
of  their  congregation.  A  ])lan  was  conceived  in  lsr)0  for  estal)hshing 
such  a  ireniM-al  lumu)  for  tlie  old  and  needv  in  the  several  churches  in 
the  city.  Meetings  were  held  at  j)rivate  houses.  Finally,  in  isr>l,  at 
a  public  ine(^ting  in  th(^  Mulberry  Street  Church,  a  Ladies'  Union  Aid 
Society  was  foruKMl,  and  was  incorporated  in  June  of  that  year.  All's. 
Mary  Mason   was  the   first  pi'esident  of  it,  and  was  nselected  seven 

*  Tho  officers  of  the  Homo  in  1883  were  :  The  Rt.  Rev.  Homtio  Totter,  hishop  of  tho 
(liocoHe,  i)resi(l(?iit  ;  the  Rev.  Isaac  Tuttle,  D.D.,  vice-president  ;  Francois  Pott,  setrretary*  ; 
John  H.  ('asweU,  treasurer.  There  is  a  board  of  managers,  composed  r)f  clor^ymen  and 
laymen,  nineteen  in  number,  and  numerous  assistant  managers,  compos(?d  of  ladies 
from  tlie  various  Episcoj^al  churches  of  the  city. 

f  The  otlicers  for  1883  were  :  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Beebo.  president  ;  Mrs.  ^lary  J. 
McCready,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hoppin,  Jr.,  vice-presidents  ;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Rush,  treasurer  ; 
Miss  Emily  B.  Fabian,  corresponding  secretary  ;  and  Miss  M.  L.  Perlee,  recording  secre- 
tary. 
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BUOcesBive  years.  A  liouse  was  hiretl  in  llomtio  t^treet,  wliioli  wouW 
aix-oniiiiodHte  llurly  jwraoiis.  Uiidur  tbt*  original  charU-r  Uie  mwucia- 
tioD  worked  until  187'*^,  whon  it  was  uiiiutidvii  uiid  iLv  luiiiiu  clmti^^l 
to  Medioikp^t  £i'ifi«.'i>fAi.  <.'iii:ki:ii  Huuk  ifvK  Ai>ui)  AMI  Ikkiuu  Mkmuki». 

Very  Koon  tliero  was  n  ytm&ing  dumaiid  for  an  cnlai^^'iiient  of  lh« 
Home.  Four  Iota  wore  given  to  the  society  hy  William  Staman,  in 
West  Forty-second  Strwt.  on  wliich  they  built  their  pnwont  structure, 
62  by  y2  feet  in  size  on  the  ground  and  four  stories  in  heigilit.  It  is 
capable  of  accomniodnting  scvunty-Sre  iniiuites.  It  wan  dt.'diciitvd  in 
April,  ISJT,  by  Disliop  .lanes. 

Pei'sons  of  all  conditions  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Cburth  may 
there  find  a  cornfortublo  and  agreeable  resting-place  in  old  age.  No 
entrance  fee  is  required.  The  inoi-e  needy  and  lonely  tboir  condition, 
the  more  rewlily  do  they  lind  lulmission  to  tlie  Home.  When  "  life's 
fitful  fever  is  over"  tlibir  remains  lire  buried  in  Gi-eenwood  Cemetery, 
in  a  lot  ;tppropriut«l  for  the  puriJose,  unless  their  friends  provide  a 
pla<;u  of  sejinlture  for  them.* 

The  lUptists  also  have  an  institution  ti>  provide  the  age<i,  infimi,  or 
destitute  nieniburs  of  the  Uaptist  eliurchi-s  of  New  York  City  with  a 
conifoilablo  residonw  ;  with  bottnl.  clothing,  skilful  medit-al  attend- 
ance ;  with  their  accustomed  religious  serviws,  and  at  their  death  with 
respectful  burial.  This  Institution  was  incoq»orated  in  March,  ISfiil, 
under  the  title  of  Thk  Baptist  Home  for  .\oei>  axi>  Infirm  Perwinb. 
Tl)e  narnts  of  the  trustees  which  ap]K2ar  in  the  charter  are  :  AtmindiL 
F.  n^vs.  A]i:niliiir  II.  Aiiihlrr.  Ann  i..;-titi;i  ^!ur|.li\-,  Isiil.i-ll;i  I!.  l!racr. 
Fmiiws  -\I.  Newton.  Mari;t  -^rinef.  Annii  il.  Ilolnie,  Susan  F.  Colgate, 
Mary  A.  IVttus.  SaiuJi  J.  SiKiiiIding,  ami  Eliza  .J.  Mrrwin. 

TiicsiK-ii'ly  was  ..f;raiiiml  in  Fel.i'uaiy.  \s*-'.K  and  in  June,  1870,  a 
temporary  lioiiii'  was  i>pciic(l  in  (irovo  Street.  In  ilay,  1874,  the  in- 
mati'S  well"  rcninvrd  to  Die  lunulsdnie  strni-lui-e,  Hve  stories  in  height 
aimve  a  lii^^li  basi'iiicnt,  Hliich  stands  on  Sixiy-ciirhtJi  Stret-t,  near  Tx'x- 
in^'tcin  Avcniii'.  ^lany  wM'iiil  gatlieriiigs  liave  been  hold  at  the  Home, 
antl  the  life  <jI'  the  inmates  there  is  m;ide  as  lia])py  as  kindness,  re- 
limous  miiiisti-atiims,  and  general  eonteiitment  can  afford. + 


•  Tho  officers  of  the  Home  for  1H83  srero  :  Jlrs.  Bisliop  IInrri«,  president ;  Mra. 
Lenincl  JtiWif,-*.  vir^u-jitosiilenl  ;  Mrs.  I{i,>h»ril  Kelly,  tre.isiirer  :  SItri.  Liifayette  Olney, 
recnraini;  se^rr.tMy  ;  i[n.  GenrKe  H.  lli.irison,  corrosi.ondinK  wpcrelary. 

t  Tile  offic'prs  of  tlip  inslihilion  (or  1»H2  were  :  Mrs.  11.  C.  Hays,  firsi  diroctresa  ;  Mrs. 
S.  M.  .Vmliler.  seeoTid  ilireotrcss  ;  Mrn.  ■Willinm  D.  Murphy,  thiril  .lireetress  ;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Lruce,  lrwisiirc?r  ;  Mrs.  T.  R.  Butler,  coireapoucliiii;  secretory,  nnd  Urn.  William  J.  Todd, 
recording  seuretory. 
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There  was  incorporated,  in  1852,  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  Roman 
Catholic  oq)han  asylum.  It  was  an  institution  fonned  by  the  union  of 
an  or})han  asylum  and  half-orphan  asylum  previously  existing.  The 
orphan  asylum  had  been  founded  in  1817  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop 
Connellv.  Its  location  was  in  Prince  Street.  The  inmates  were  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  This  and  the  Ilalf-Orphan  Asylum 
were  consolidated  in  1852  into  one  corporation,  under  the  name  of  The 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  for  thk  City  of  New  York,  the 
corporate  power  to  be  held  by  a  board  of  managei's,  twenty-five  in 
number.  * 

The  building  in  Prince  Street  was  erected  in  1825.  It  occupies 
nearly  half  a  block,  and  is  four  stories  above  the  basement.  It  was 
originally  occu})ied  exclusively  by  girls.  Subsetjuently  si)acious  build- 
ings of  brick  were  erected  in  the  upi)er  part  of  the  city  for  both  sexes. 
The  building  for  boys  occupies  a  large  portion  of  a  block  of  ground  on 
Fifth  Avemio,  between  Fiftv-Hi'st  and  Fiftv-second  streets.  The 
building  for  girls  occupies  a  portion  of  a  block  bounded  by  Madison 
and  Fourtli  avenues  and  Fiftv-first  and  Fiftv-second  streets.  The 
institution  can  now  accommoilate  fullv  two  thousand  children  of  both 
sexes.  Fr(jm  tlie  commenccMiient,  in  islT,  the  lioman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  has  been  supported  by  voluntary  gifts  in  various  forms.f 

At  the  b(»ginning  of  this  decade  a  very  im])ortant  instituticm  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  It  is  a 
hbrary  of  refei'enc^N  arranged  on  a  scale  of  munificence  in  expenditure 
for  making  it  equal  to  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

This  librarv  was  founded  by  elolin  Jacob  Astor,  then  the  most 
ojmlent  citizen  of  the  metrojx)lis,  if  not  of  the  Republic.  On  Janmiry 
18,  1S40,  it  was  incor])orated  under  the  title  of  The  Trustees  of  the 
AsTOR  Library.  The  gentlemen  named  in  the  charter  weit)  : 
Washingt(m  Irving,  William  H.  Astor,  Daniel  Lord,  James  G.  King, 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  Fitz-Greene  I[aU(»ck,  Samuel  B.  liuggles,  Samuel 
Ward,  and  Charles  Astor  Hristed.     These  trustees  are  all  deceased. 

For  the  establishment  of  this  library  Mr.  Astor,  who  died  in  lS-lr8,:{: 

*  The  first  officers  elected  under  the  new  charter  were  :  Archbishop  John  Iliij^hes, 
president  ;  the  Rev.  John  Loughlin  and  Hiij^h  Sweeny,  vice-presidents  ;  1).  CuroUn, 
treasurer  ;  M.  J.  O'Donnell,  secretary,  and  Louis  B.  Binsse,  assistant  secretary. 

f  The  officers  of  the  asylum  in  1882  were  :  the  Rev.  William  Quinn,  president  ;  John 
C.  McCarthy,  treasurer,  and  Francis  Twomey,  secretary. 

X  John  Jacob  Astor  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Waldorf,  not  far  from  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, in  midsummer,  1703.  His  parents  occupied  a  humble  sphere  in  life.  At  an  early 
ago  he  manifested  ambition  for  tmvel  and  traffic.  While  yet  a  mere  stripling  he  left 
home  and  travelled  to  London,  starting  for  a  seaport  on  foot  with  aU  his  worldly  goods 
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betjueatlMMl  JlOO.OfX),  The  original  building  wu*  coiinrfelotl  at  tho 
riuKU  iif  1853,  luui  was  o|)eD<Hl  on  Kebmary  I,  IsM,  wilJi  ?m),0(k> 
volunR'S,  selw^twl  chiefly  by  l>r.  J,  (.*.  (.'(jgswell,  the  Hrst  itppointod 
liltmmii.  Williani  \i.  Astor,  ami  of  the  founder,  aftcrwnrd  eivct«d  an 
Hiljoiniiig  hiiilfltJig  of  tho  same  dimentdons  aa  tiie  tintl.     The  enlargnl 

in  B  banrlle  hangiag  over  hi*  Hhoiililcr.  iteiling  in  Ihe  uluidoiii  at  a  limlva  tree,  he 
UiDOglit  ut  hit  fntnre,  and  nraolitd  la  be  konHt  bdiI  iniliutritnii.  otul  to  avaiil  gniuliliDg. 
f  iniu  llii«  luunkl  baaia  h«  liuUl  Iha  inii>«nnructiirii  at  hi*  tiuna  nud  t.>Tiuii«, 

Eoun(!  Astir  lalt  Zioiuluii  fur  Aiueriua  in  Nuvnmheri  ITtlS.  Iwinuiun  with  hiiu  nom* 
iimrchauilise  for  Imdlc,  B«  wns  then  tweDt;  yean  ot  ugn.  An  Oaar  htoiber.  who  hitd 
tiMTQ  ill  \iDFricii  HHCenil  veait,  had  vriUen  to  hiin  on  the  iuIt&oIukmi  olTiif«d  vonni;  ineu 
ot  anlcrjihee  in  this  oountrj'.  Obtainiu);  from  a  ccnatijuuu  iu  Tiirw  Vurh  eng)ig«d  in 
Iba  tarriar  buHinesa  oil  lucesisarjr  tntomuUion  uoaoermng  that  ponmlt,  he  JnvettMl  the 
proMwha  of  the  kAo  nt  his  menli&iitliBa  in  (ars.  uid  van  uatftsvtiixl  Itvm  the  bi^tming. 
nil  unterprise.  Ktiiduil  \iy  gr«at  sagavily.  alvit^it  kt^pt  ohesil  of  bin  ct^itnl.  And  jukt  after 
jeu  his  bndineBH  expnnded.  He  mmle  Tegular  visits  tti  Jlnnttml.  whcT«  he  bcm^jht  fnia 
of  Ihe  Iliiiklon  B»y  Ctinijjiinj  imd  Hhjpjied  them  to  London,  So  noon  as  cammercial 
treaties  permitted,  he  B«nt  fun  to  nil  partH  of  the  United  Stales,  and  fur  nuuiy  yaue  be 
carried  on  a  very  InomliTc  tnuie  with  Canton.  China.  After  xpeniliftg  many  years  as  a 
Heounil  hirnd  operiitut,  and  having  aLi-aicnlated  a  larg?  tortuDU.  heresulvsd  to  do  basinet 
OD  his  ovn  aoconnt.  He  traded  directly  with  Iha  IndhiDS,  vho  wen  8n]i{>lyiug  the 
North-We»t«ni  Fiir  Company  with  the  cboiowit  fara.  He  »oon  Inoaiua  tho  riml  of  this 
oatnpany.  In  IHOt)  the  Lctjialntnce  of  New  York  iniwrporotod  thir  American  Pnr  Com- 
paliy,  with  h  OHpiUl  <>(  S1,()00.000,  wJlU  the  privilege  ot  eifaAing  II  to  S:2.a(HI,(>m.  Hr. 
iUtor  waa  the  pTenidviit  and  diieclor— in  a  word,  he  waa  the  Dorapany  :  the  cupital  and 
mitnnBement  wero  bia  ovn.  In  1141 1  he  b<iught  oat  thti  North-Weiit«m  OompaQy.  With 
sonio  »i)H«ci»t*»  hd  (iirmud  the  South- Western  Fur  CompiLny.  and  tlipy  cDtilmlli'd  the  t»»i 
for  trude  in  thp  midtUc  ret::ioiiM  of  AmerifM,  Mr.  Antor  <ioD0i~iv6d  a  stitl  urcntfir  enter- 
prise. He  siiw  thi.  ijrwit  possibilitiex  of  the  Papific  omist  in  cniiiiection  with  the  trade  of 
the  East  Indios.  »uil  be  o  >]itcmpl.itrd  thu  control  of  ibat  tiiult-.  H.-  resolvt.'d  to  control 
ut  luiist  tbo  fur  tra.l..-  with  Ciiinn.  Hi-  plim  ivi.s  to  b.ivp  :i  liuu  of  lr;.,liiig-poKls  across  the 
■:niiliiRnt  to  lh«  moutl,  <.i  Hi.-  (.■.ai..jbi;i  Itiver,  l.itdv  ilisr'»-,r..(l.  i.rul  ship  furs  from  that 
point  to  .\siii.  Ill-  i'-.1nbIiHlii-d  ;k  fnrtiti.-il  post  ut  Ibc  niniitli  of  the  roluiiiliin.  which  was 
cnlli-d  .\storiii.  It  was  thf  (f^riii  of  the  Stale  of  Ori-jou.  Tlivu  bi'-iin  ii  wries  ot  opera- 
tiouH  on  a  n>-»U'  .iIIoi^hUi.t  i^natiT  than  ;iiiy  bilhi-rt  <  iitt(-iii|itvd  by  individual  enterprise. 
The  Listiirj-  of  it  is  full  of  wil.lcst  roiimuco  ;  it  lins  been  t..lil  by  Irviiii;  in  two  volumes. 
The  Knmd  si-h.^me  Koon  failed.  TIuto  whs  war  wiili  Ku-lai..!,  -V  lirili.sh  armed 
Rfhoon.T  raptured  Astoria,  and  British  tiir-lruWs  cnt.-n  .1  iiii.ni  ibi'  ri.li  ticld.  The 
United  Slaliss  (iovemment  d.-dinod  tn  assist  Mr.  Aslnr  in  r^iov,  liir-  his  posseasionB. 
His  assoeiiilcs  (liM.ilipoinlf*il  Iiini.  and  iiis  dr<™n  of  un  empiric  beynnd  the  iiioiintains, 
'•  peopled  by  free  and  iml^iifiident  Aiuerii-aiis.  and  liiiliid  to  n-i  by  lies  of  blood  and 
interest."  Tiinished  like  the  nir.rnini;  dew.      It  h.is  s.n.'e  beeouR.  a  reality. 

.Uler  the  failure  ot  this  tnt.Tiirise  Mr.  Astor  (.Tiidually  wiihdvew  from  comnieroial  lite. 
He  was  the  owner  nf  luueli  real  estate  on  Manhattan  Islnn.l,  for  his  say-ieily  foresaw  the 
tjrowlh  of  the  eily  and  yreat  apprcdntion  in  the  value  of  tile  hind.  He  «;is  also  the 
holder  of  a  Inrce  amount  of  public  stocks.  His  later  years  were  chieHy  spent  in  the 
nianatiement  of  his  lar^-e  and  rapidly  nnguientinK  eslale,  whieli,  at  bis  d,.iitb,  in  March. 
184H,  amounted  in  value  to  sevoral  million  dollars.  The  Astor  Library  is  his  endnring 
montimeut. 
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library  was  opened  to  the  public  September  1,  1859,  with  110,000 
volumes.  WilUam  B.  Astor  died  in  1875,  leaving  a  bequest  which, 
with  former  gifts,  amounted  to  upward  of  $550,000.  John  Jacob 
Astor,  a  grandson  of  the  founder,  subsecjuently  erected  another  adjoin- 
ing building,  corresponding  in  size  and  style  with  the  others,  and  trans- 
ferred the  entrance  to  the  middle  building.  He  also  made  extensive 
improvements  in  the  interior.  The  com])leted  library  was  opened  to 
the  pubhc  in  1881  with  nearly  200,0()()  volumes.  The  library  is  con- 
tinually increasing.     In  1882  the  number  of  vohunes  was  over  200,000. 

The  librarv  buildinii:s  have  a  fronta":e  on  Lafavette  Place  of  near  200 
feet,  and  are  100  feet  in  de])th.  They  are  built  of  brown  freestone  and 
brick  in  the  Bvzantine  stvle.  The  main  floor  is  about  twentv  feet 
above  the  ground  floor,  and  is  reached  by  a  marble  staircase.  There 
are  three  comnmnicating  halls  ()i)ened  through  a  third  floor  to  the  roof 
and  suiTounded  bv  lar^-o  skvli<'-hts. 

The  books  of  the  library  are  arranged  in  alcoves  around  the  hiills, 
with  room  for  800, ooo  volumes,  while  the  ground  floor  might  accom- 
modate 200,000  more. 

This  lil)rary  was  ])reviously  designed  for  students  and  literary  and 
scientiflc  worken^.  It  is  a  reference  Ubrarv  onlv,  and  as  such  it  is  verv 
complete,  being  a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  ])rincipal  authorities 
in  everv  l)ram*h  of  human  learnin<jr.     It  is  s])eciallv  rich  in  technolowfical 

t'  oil  o 

and  linguistic  subjects,  Oriental  literature,  mathematics,  and  history. 
Its  patent  de])artment  is  v(*ry  coin])l(^te,  atfording,  by  means  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  inf<irmation  for  mechanics  and  inventors  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  outside  of  the  citv  of  Washin^on. 

Strangers  are  admitttMl  to  th(j  alcoves  of  the  library  on  proper  intro- 
duction by  letter  or  pei'sonally  by  some  well-known  citizen  of  I^ew 
York.  The  ordinarv  use  of  the  librai'v  is  free  to  all.  It  is  o])en  from 
ten  o'clock  in  tli(^  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  printed 
catalogue,  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  embraces  about  one  half  the  contents  of  the 
library.  A  similar  catalogue  for  the  remaining  portion  down  to  lS8o  is 
in  preparation.  ( \)rres[)onding  to  the  lirst  is  a  printed  index  of  subjects, 
and  to  the  second  a  card  catalogue  of  accessions,  giving  authors  and  sub- 
jects briefly  in  one  alphabet.  At  the  same  time  the  full  title  of  the 
accession  is  entered  upon  a  large  card,  which  is  used  in  a  publication  of 
a  periodical  hst  of  recent  accessions,  afterward  to  form  a  classed 
catalogue. 

The  value  of  such  a  library  may  be  estimated  by  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it.  The  number  of  pei^ons  who  used  it  during  18s2  wjus 
51,85r),  or  an  average  of  more  than  200  daily  while  the  Ubrary  was 
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I  ■  open.  The  topic  wlticli  attracted  tbo  larger  number  of  alcovu  rfjult-rs 
L  wiui  [Kilitical  ocfinoray.  The  niuiibt^r  was  4asu.  i:iut«i  States  Uurtory 
[  lud  the  next  highest  namber — tWiS,  aiid  theology  received  attention 
r  from  the  iiuxt  liighe^it  narabei- — iJtltf.     The  total  of  tUouve  reudcts  was 

I  .m^. 

I      The  ouilowment  of  the  Ulniiry  at  the  close  of  1S.S2  was  jil,HJi,600, 

I  ^e  first  pnwidoiit  of  the  HSNOciatioD  vim  Waahitigtoii  IrviDg,  ami  the 

■  flret  siipeiintcndent  was  Joseph  G.  Ci^woU,  hL.t).,*   who  selecte^i 

I  Ud  purchased  the  original  collection  of  M),iiOO  volumes,  classilied  and 

frunuigud  thorn,  and  pret»irB(l  a  catalogue  in  tivu  vuluiiiai.f 

m     It  wa£  not  long  after  the  oi^tening  of  lliu  Astor  Library  to  the  pubUe, 

BVtth  itti  wealth  of  acJetitific  works,  when  a  publishing  houte  of  lx>ok^ 

on  uoteticft  exclusively  was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York  by 

David  Van  Nostmiul,  an  onterprising  bunineis  inaji  of  middle  ugu  and 

aoh<l  attiLinnR'uts,  who  Inul  i-xpfrience  in  the  bu^nees  of  bookselling. 

The  i)ublii'Htioii  of  ouch  works  as  a.  s[>ucialty  had  never  before  been 

undeitMken  in  onr  wMintry.     Ttit*  businewi  hus  grown  from  its  infancy, 

less  tiian  thirty  years  ago,  into  a  »ilossat  estalilishinent. 

I  *  JuHepli  Grean  Cogswell.  LL.D..  was  born  in  Ipavicli.  Itass..  Septemlier  27,  ITftS,  and 
I  -Slad  at  Cambridge,  llitsa..  in  November,  IHTl.  Hf  wtut  ttmJnaled  at  Uorviird  Univi-rait; 
1&  IMUC  and  Uuax  went  tu  tlie  East  ludieii  in  a  luerchaut  aliip  H8  aupercn^o.  On  his 
ntura  h«  slQdied  law  with  Fuher  Aiana,  and  b«gnti  its  practice  in  BeUant,  Uaine,  where 
iie  tnorned  a  dnnybter  at  Uoremor  Giliuim,  of  Kev  Hmapukixe,  vbo  lireil  but  a  few 
jreatm.  In  1FI14  hu  aooepted  the  prudtion  of  tutor  at  Cambridge,  ami  two  years  lat«f  want 
to  Kiiropo  Hud  stndiod  at  tlic  I'liiversity  nf  (ifittingen  Rod  other  Gorman  Bprninariea, 
with  bis  friends  F.iUv.irrl  Everett  mid  Gpoi>;o  Tit-knnr.  On  lilK  return  in  1820  he  wan 
mnde  profeswir  ol  mim-nilnR)-  nnd  ReoloR?-  in  Hiirvnr.)  ColleKe.  ami  its  Hbraiian.  In  1823 
he  and  Gt'iir^'-  Itnni-roft  CKliililishud  tbe  fninons  Bound  Hill  St'liool  at  Korthnmpton. 
MaKH.  Hi:  WHS  nfterwjtrd  III  tbe  liend  of  a  Himibir  schoiil  in  North  Carolinn.  but  Ijefoire 
laift  he  Ki-ltle.l  ill  Xf w  York,  «hi.n  lie  became  editor  of  Ihe  New  York  LViiVir.  He  wan 
introilii It'll  li>  Jitim  Jucob  Astor  ly  Fit/M.lrpene  Hall I'ok,  and  became  bis  iirincipal  adviser 
in  the  developiiieiit  of  a  projei't  for  eslnI>liKliiu|:>  a  ^ent  pnblic  library  in  tbe  city. 
Indeed  it  was  Mr.  Cogswell  wbn  BnjaieRtfd  it  to  llr.  Astor.  He  wns  appointed  one  of  its 
truslei-s,  mill  was  desigiinted  by  them  as  Hiiperinlendent  of  the  libmry.  He  made  three 
visitH  to  Enro|>e  in  collectint'  Ihe  books  for  it  before  it  was  opened,  and  be  presented 
hia  own  biblio^rapbical  collection  to  that  institution.  It  uiis  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valiiabl,-  in  this  countr.v.  In  lWti3  Hanard  University  tauferred  on  him  the  honorary 
deyrwof  IX.D- 

Duriny  his  connection  with  Ihe  Astor  Librarj-  Dr.  Cogswell  prepared  a  valuable  alpha- 
betical and  annlytieni  calalni^nie  of  its  eoiilentii.  He  retireil  from  his  position  at  the 
library  in  ISfill.  and  two  years  later  made  bis  permanent  abode  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
died,  "at  tbe  a^P  "£  eigbty-flve  years. 

t  TliL  president  in  lfW2  was  .XlexFindcr  Hamilton,  tbe  secreUiri- was  Henrj-  Drisler, 
LL.D.  :  llie  treasurer.  John  Jacob  Astor  ;  the  superintendent,  Itobbins  Little  ;  and  tbe 
librarian,  Frederick  Saunders. 
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Probably  no  publisher  has  a  wider  correspondence  than  Mr.  Van 
Nostrand,  for  his  publications  find  ready  acceptance  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world  —  North  and  South  iVinerica,  Europe,  AustniUa,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  comprise  thorough  treatises, 
many  of  them  fully  illustrated,  on  architecture,  carpentry,  building, 
astronomy,  navigiition,  shipbuilding,  meteorology,  brewing,  distilling, 
wine-making,  chemistry,  physics,  })hilosophy,  coal,  coal  oil,  gas,  draw- 
ing, painting,  photography,  electricity,  electric  telegraph,  engineering, 
machinery,  mechanics,  geology,  mineralogy,  mining,  metallurgy,  hy- 
draulics, hydrostatics,  iron,  steel,  hfe  insurance,  mathematics — indeed, 
almost  every  specialty  in  science  and  art. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  foreign  scientific 
jmblications  and  the  issues  of  other  American  pubhshers.  His  priced 
catalogue  for  1883  contains  the  works  of  no  less  than  1140  authors, 
some  of  tliem  of  the  highest  character  and  most  costly  in  production. 
One  of  these  is  Jomini's  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  in  which  all  his  battles 
are  profusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  plans  which  appeared  in  the 
original.  * 

*  Mr.  Vftn  Nostrand  is  a  native  of  tho  citv  of  Now  York,  where  he  was  bom  in  1811. 
At  the  age  of  about  fifteen  years  he  entered  the  bookstore  of  John  P.  Haven,  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  John  Street,  New  York,  as  a  clerk.  With  him  young  Van 
Nostrand  remained  as  clerk  and  partner  about  eight  years,  when  witii  AVilliam  R.  Dwight 
he  opened  a  bookstore  on  his  own  account,  and  did  a  successful  business  for  several 
years. 

In  1837  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  became  associated  with  General  Barnard  as  an  employ^  in 
his  office.  That  officer  was  then  directing  the  construction  of  fortifications  at  New 
Orleans,  and  having  a  strong  proclivity  toward  scientific  studies,  Mr.  Van  Nostrand 
profited  by  tho  opportunity  then  afforded  him.  For  about  twelve  years  he  was  not 
directly  connected  with  bookselling.  Having  acquired  a  fondness  for  military  science, 
he  gradually  fell  into  the  business  of  importing  foreign  military  scientific  works  for 
United  States  officers,  who  availed  themselves  of  his  former  experience  as  a  bookseller. 
His  orders  steadily  increased  until  he  unexpectedly  found  an  excellent  trade  in  his  hands. 
Very  soon  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  other  military  institu- 
tions  gave  him  their  orders,  until  finall}',  early  in  this  decade,  he  settled  down  to  the 
business  of  a  regular  dealer  in  scientific  books,  in  a  store  which  he  hired  on  tho  comer 
of  Broadway  and  John  Street,  exactly  opposite  the  place  where  he  began  his  apprentice- 
ship at  bookselling.  His  store  became  the  favorite  resort  of  military  men  as  well  as  all 
lovers  of  science  in  general. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  ventured  to  attempt  the  publication  of  scien- 
tific works  of  various  kinds,  and  from  that  time  (about  1856)  until  now  (1883)  he  has 
pursued  that  business  with  persistent,  untiring,  judicious,  conscientious,  and  successful 
labor,  until  he  presents  an  establishment  which  is  the  admiration  of  the  scientific  world. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  genesis  of  a  new  business  introduced  into  New  York.  Mr.  Van 
Nostrand  occupies  two  stories  (the  second  and  fifth)  of  a  building  at  No.  23  Murray 
Street.    His  commodions  quarters  extend  from  Murray  Street  through  to  Wazren  Street. 
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A  new  baainfMitt  was  intrfMlurwI  into  ^'ew  York  at  a)>out  1843,  pa^ 
vioas  to  tliia  dociulu,  v\uch  has  grown  to  cx>loRaal  proportions.  When 
tbe  national  {KMtnge  syitt^ni  was  chiui^^l  by  the  inaugunitioii  of  cheap 
potttM^  ai»l  till)  use  of  (x«tag«-stanip»  on  envelopes,  the  maunfacture 
of  the  latter  soon  bwame  an  extensive  business. 

Among  the  mu-Uec  and  most  succeeaful  of  tlio  onvelope-niakere  in  this 
country  was  SamUfl  llaynor,  now  of  Jfos.  ll.*  juitl  117  William  Street, 
Jfew  S'urk,  where  he  ami  partners  oecupy  builjinfis  six  stories  in 
lieiglit  anil  extending  through  to  John  Street,  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  husiness.  They  have  six  machines  for  cutting  paper  into  proper 
size  and  shajte,  wliich  turn  out  three  bundretl  to  five  hundred  envelopes 
at  a  time,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper  used.  They  also 
have  thirty  machines  of  the  Ravnor  pa,ttem,  wliich  are  autouuitic  in  the 
folding  anil  gUTnniing  process,  and  are  aqiable  of  turning  out  ffll,000 
envelopes  rt>atiy  for  use  in  a. day. 

The  huu»e  of  Samuel  Ravnor  &  Co.  makes  TOO  diGTerent  atyles  of 
unvolu])0)i.  Their  consumption  of  paper  in  1S82  was  33,^25  reams, 
la  that  year  tJie  product  of  the  establishment  amounted  to  2ilO,0(»0,OtH) 
envolojies.  They  employ  two  hundred  |)oiNons,  of  whom  one  huntlrvil 
anil  fiftv  are  females,* 


8i>  e«§U.v  and  ntensive  ate  Mn  technic&l  worka  thiU  h«  is  obl!gt!d  to  ci»trj  (to  use  a  oom- 
iMKial  phrase)  fnllj  tlUO.OOC  worth  at  a  timr. 

Mr.  Van  SoBtraiid  ia  one  of  the  oWent  memhers  of  the  Unicm  I.eiiigne  C\a\),  nf  whicb  he 

wn«  un  iittloer  for  imirt-  than  seven  years  ;  no  oM  niemlirr  of  the  t'^mary  Clnh,  one  of 
the  founii.Tsof  (lie  St.  Xi<-h"InH  Club,  nml  a  memlier  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  the 
New  York  Jii^tniiciil  Mopiety.  and  mnny  other  societies  and  organizations. 

•  Kniim.-l  liityn.T  is  a  native  of  Hempnlead,  L.  1.,  whore  he  was  horn  in  Anpnat.  1810, 
the  Kon  of  a  fanaiT.  Whi'n  he  wns  Ifss  than  thirtf«n  years  of  age  he  followed  his  older 
brothers  t:<  the  eity  nt  Niw  York  ami  became  a  <'lprk  in  »  drj'-[joods  store  in  the  Bowery. 
He  aftcruani  bis'auic  a  (-b'rk  in  Caleb  Itartlelt'a  bookstore,  and  woa  a  partner  ia  tho 
coneeru  with  llirtletls  brother  in  lM3->.  under  the  firm  name  of  R.  Bartlett  .v  S.  Raynor. 
The  firm  was  ebnnced  by  circiimslaners  in  lime,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-uine  years' 
aerrien  in  the  bonk  ImsiueiM.   Mr.  Rnvnnr  abandoned  it  and  beeanie  half  owner  of  an 


In  IM08  he  e. 


envelojie  (aanufui'loi 

present  loealion  in  William  Street. 

>fr.  Ii»yiinr  soon  pereeired  that  the  demand  for 
facilities  for  their  jirodiiclion  than  were  then  known 
time  one  c^\pert  girl  roiild  fold  by  hand  about  401)0 
machinery  that  ennbled  the  same  [jirl  to  fold  iriM 
with  which  lit,  Kaynor  had  been  oonnertecl.  though 
in  tho  trH<i",  eould  turn  out  only  aboat  2ltO.OW  e 
produces  over  700,000  envelope! 
IS  kinds  of  envelopes  ased 


thatb 


IS  alone,  opposite  his 


relopen  wonld  reqnire  greater 
supply  tho  demand.  At  that 
relopcs  a  day.  He  introduced 
envelopes  a  day.  The  house 
e  of  the  three  princi|)al  houses 
do|>es  a  day  ;  Lis  honse  now 
day.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  10.000,000  of 
the  United  States  each  day.  or  about  3,000.000.000 


a  year.     They  are  not  only  used  for  letters,  circnlnrB.  and  mailable  matter  generally, 
but  also  by  shopkeepers   of  every  kind^druggista,  dealers  in  fancy  articles,  and  other 
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There  were  other  industries,  hitherto  unknown  or  of  feeble  growth, 
which  sprang  up  in  New  York  during  this  decade,  and  thei^e  were  old 
industries  which  were  animated  with  new  life  and  energy  and  rapidly- 
expanded  into  enonnous  proportions  at  this  j^riod  of  reawakening 
business.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  illustration,  the 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  situated  beyond  the  Harlem  River,  the  busi- 
ness of  which  it  is  the  successor  has  so  enormously  increased  since  the 
organization  of  the  company,  in  1853,  that  it  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
rival  in  the  world  in  the  production  of  its  ])eculiar  wares.  This  estab- 
lishment was  founded  by  the  late  Jordan  L.    Mott,*   an  eminent 

business.  There  nre  millions  of  small  envelopes  made  yearly  for  omnibus  and  street- 
railway  tickets. 

In  1865  Mr.  Kaynor  associated  with  him  in  business  his  son  and  his  chief  clerk,  and 
the  next  year  they  removed  to  their  present  more  spacions  quarters. 

*  Jordan  L.  Mott  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  of  English 
lineage.  The  ancestors  of  both  parents  landed  in  America  almost  simultaneously.  His 
paternal  ancestor  arrived  at  Boston  in  163G,  and  his  maternal  ancestor  arrived  in  America 
in  1635,  probably  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  former  settled  at  Hempstead,  Ij.  I.,  in  1665, 
the  latter  settled  immediately  at  Flushing,  and  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  Flushing 
Manor.  Both  were  commissioners  appointed  to  determine  the  boun<lary  between  New 
England  and  New  Amsterdam,  one  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  and  the  other  on  the  side  of 
^he  English. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  too  deliwite  in  health,  in  his  youth,  to  permit  his  close 
application  to  study  or  business.  The  ample  fortune  of  his  father  rendered  application 
to  business  unnecossarj',  and  he  grew  toward  young  manhood  without  any  association  or 
preparation  for  one.  The  financial  revulsion  of  1818  swept  away  the  fortune  of  his 
father,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions  in  the  battle  of  life. 
His  inventive  genius,  which  had  been  early  manifested,  was  stimulated  by  this  circam- 
stance,  and  many  useful  inventions  were  the  fruit  of  the  exercise  of  it. 

In  1820  Mr.  Mott  began  the  business  of  a  grocer,  and  continued  it  a  few  years.  At 
about  that  time  anthmcite  began  to  be  generally  used  for  fuel  in  open  grates,  while  the 
smaller  size— '*  chestnut  coal  '* — was  cast  aside  as  useless.  Mr.  Mott's  inventive  genins 
set  to  work,  and  after  many  experiments  he  produced  the  first  cooking-siove  in  which 
anthracite  was  used  as  fuel.  The  castings  were  made  at  a  blast  furnace  in  Pennsylvania, 
rongh  and  heavy.  Mr.  Mott  erected  a  cupola  furnace,  and  made  his  stove  castings  from 
melted  iron,  smooth  and  beautiful ;  and  from  that  time  the  cupola  furnace  has  been  in 
general  use  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves.  Mott*8  cooking-stoves  became  very  popular, 
and  then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperous  business  now  carried  on  by  the 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works.  In  1839  Mr.  Mott  erected  a  fonndry  in  the  rear  of  his  warehonse 
in  Water  Street,  and  in  1841  he  built  another  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  J.  L. 
Mott  Iron  Works.  This  establishment  was  twice  destroyo<l  by  fire,  but  immediately 
Tebuilt.  While  the  fire  was  raging  (the  last  time)  Mr.  Mott  contracted  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  foundry,  and  before  the  flames  were  extinguished  mechanics  were  at  work  pre- 
paring for  building  the  new  edifice.  In  nineteen  days  the  works  were  again  in  full 
operation. 

Mr.  Mott  devoted  mnoU  attention  to  the  reformation  and  perfecting  of  the  patent 
laws.    President  Buchanan  offered  him  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  bnt^ 
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Aiiii'viciin  inventor,  whose  rooking-stoTes  ami  ranges  were  unrivalled 
in  [wpuliU'ity  and  excellenct}  for  loany  yi-ars.  lie  Iia»i  been  Bucn^ssful 
in  tlie  iiiHimfactun?  of  utoves,  when,  early  in  this  (locade,  hi*  fiinnetl  the 
comjtany  known  as  the  J,  L.  Xlott  Iron  Works,  and  withdrew  from 
ttctive  participation  in  tlie  husineiw,  of  which  hla  non,  Jordiin  L.  Mott, 
Jr.,  i*  now  the  head.  The  Rjwcial  protiucU  of  this  iidaltiiHhinent  are 
Htovea  and  rangus,  hot-air  furnaces,  piirlor  gnites  and  fenders,  fire 
irons,  caltlronn  and  kuttle«(,  Htatntiry.  oamlokbru,  fountains,  garden 
anatit,  vaws,  iron  pipes  of  ever)'  kind,  water  tanks,  etc. 

A  uotaltle  event  of  national  imjiorbmce.  at  the  Etame  time  having  a 
fi{)uciul  licarin^  ujxm  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
ueourre<l  during  the  latter  part  of  this  decade.  It  was  the  opening  of 
oomniei-cial  intercom-sc  between  the  United  States  and  the  EmyHre  of 
Japan,  which  liad  hitherto  been  denied.  This  had  been  effected 
through  the  [wiiceful  instrumentalities  of  diploinney. 

In  1S53  President  Fillmore  sent  (^omniixlore  M.  ( '.  Perr)%  with  aeven 
»hi]i8  of  war,  to  convey  a  letter  from  our  chief  magistrate  to  the  ruler 
of  Ja|Min,  iuiking  him  to  oiien  his  ports  to  American  cominurco  and  to 
inako  a  treaty  of  mutual  frtendshi|>.  Tiiu  requist  was  complied  with 
at  the  end  of  eight  months'  rleliberation.  Commodore  Perrj-  negoti- 
ated a  treaty,  anil  in  H'Hi  a  large  embassy  from  Japan  came  to 
'America.  That  embassy  r«icb«i  Washington  hy  way  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  thu  middle  of  June.  1SB<),  they  became  guests  of  the  city 
of  New  York  for  a  few  days.  They  landed  at  Castle  (iardei),  and  were 
escnrteil  by  tlii>  Seventh  Kegimt'nt  National  (Juanl  to  the  Meti-opolltan 
Hotel,  where  [Mvpiinitions  had  been  made  for  their  reception.  A 
gmnd  imll  was  given  in  tlieir  honor  at  Niblo's  Theatre,  and  after  visit- 
ing the  Icadinj;  institutions  in  tiic^  city  they  left  on  July  1st.  At  about 
that  time  the  f'rinco  do  .loinvillf.  a  son  of  ex-King  Louis  Phihppe,  of 


true  to  his  rletcrminnlion  not  to  ncoppl  pnblic  oraplnynipnt  of  nny  kind,  he  ileclined. 
With  «reiit  taiKfii-ily  he  fureMinv  the  riipul  growth  of  the  city  townril  the  Hnrlom  Kiver, 
and  be  lumalit  n  Ihvho  tmrt  ot  lanil  iijion  whii'h  his  iron  works  aail  tlie  Tillage  of  Mott 
Hnven  |so  nameJ  in  hist  honor)  wore  sabseiiaently  creetcil.  Ho  whs  one  of  tliree  trustees 
of  ft  l)iiildiiif{  iisstH'JBtion  wlio  were  appointed  in  1M5II  to  putchnne  the  Innd  nnd  ky  oot 
the  villn^D  of  MorriHnnia,  in  ^VesteheH[er  County.  HdjoininK  the  Harteni  Itiver.  The 
popiilaliou  of  thnt  re|i;ion  then  <tiil  not  exceed  KXH).  now  (li4B3]  the  popnlation  is  over 
40,0(M1,  nnd  both  viilnRes  nre  inclucled  in  the  city  of  Xew  York. 

^r.  Molt  WHH  ft  moxt  energetic,  enteqirising.  judicious,  and  siiccpHsfnl  business  man. 
ConrteoiiK  and  kind  in  manners,  affectionnte  in  disposition,  (jeneroiis  in  his  Bympathiei, 
and  public  Hpirited,  he  was  ever  ready  to  tend  his  genius  nnd  his  FoFtnne  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  society  and  the  honor  and  ptosperitj-  of  his  native  city.  Ha  died  at  hia 
Ksidence  in  New  York  on  May  8,  m66. 
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Prance,  visited  New  York  ;  also  Lady  Franklin,  the  wife  of  the  lost 
arctic  explorer.  Sir  John  FrankUn,  intent  upon  her  fruitless  quest. 

The  Japanese  had  scarcely  departed  when  the  largest  steamship  ever 
built — the  Great  Eaatern — entered  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  a  more  notable  visitor — notable  in  social  rank — than 
liad  ever  before  been  seen  in  New  York.  That  visitor  was  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  received  with  honors  and  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained because  he  was  the  son  of  a  noble  mother,  the  exemplary  ruler 
of  a  mighty  kingdom.  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  landed  at  Castle  Garden  early  in  October.  He 
was  received  by  a  miUtary  escort  7(K)0  strong,  and  conducted  to  the 
City  Hall,  whei^e  a  reception  by  the  municipal  authorities  awaited  him. 
Thence  up  Broadway  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Uotel,  he  was  greeted  by 
nearly  200,000  citizens,  who  filled  the  sidewalks.  The  street  wjis  gayly 
decorated  with  American  and  British  flags  in  combination.  A  grand 
complimentary  ball  was  given  him  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
largest  firemen's  torchlight  procession  ever  seen  in  tlie  city  paraded 
in  his  honor. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  left  New  York  just  before  a  notable  national 
election  took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  used  by  disloyal  |)oliticians 
as  a  pretext  for  plunging  our  country  into  a  most  frightful  civil  war. 
That  war  was  prolonged  and  intensified,  by  the  sliameful  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  British  aristocracy  toward  the  loyal 
Americans  who  were  stniggUng  to  defend  the  Republic  against  the 
deadly  blows  of  assassins.  In  that  conduct  the  good  queen  had  not 
participated  ;  she  lamented  it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Decade  (1800-1870)  the  city  of  New 
York  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  nation.  The  city  was  then  quite  compictly  built 
from  river  to  river  as  far  north  as  the  distributing  reservoir  in  the 
centre,  and  was  rapidly  extending  toward  the  Harlem  River.  Its 
population  was  then  a  little  more  than  800,000,  an  increase  of  nearly 
170,000  in  five  years.  The  foi'cign  commerce  of  the  district,  exports 
and  imports,  amounted  in  value,  in  1800,  to  about  $873,000,000,  an 
increase  of  S50,0()0,0()()  in  five  veal's.  Its  manufactures  of  almost 
every  kind  had  so  rajiidly  increased  in  variety  and  extent  that  it  was 
approaching  a  position  as  the  Utrgest  manufacturing  city  of  the 
Rei)ublic. 

New  York  was  then  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  the  com])osition  of 
its  population,  nationalities  of  antiixxles  meeting  and  commingling 
there.  It  had  a  twofold  asi)ect — one  political,  the  other  civil.  Active 
politicians  of  every  hue  moulded  tlie  features  of  the  former,  earnest 
patriotism  moulded  the  features  of  the  latter.  PoUtically  the  poli- 
ticians ruled  the  whole.  New  York  wjus  then  a  decided  commercial 
city,  and  commerce  fashioned  its  policies  to  a  great  extent.  The  best 
condition  for  commerce  is  ])eace,  and  the  fii'st  stonn-clouds  of  oivil  war 
were  gathering.  New  York,  by  a  large  majority  of  its  business  men, 
was  rciidy  to  make  enonnous  sitcrifices  of  sentiment  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

We  now  enter  u{X)n  a  most  interesting  period  in  the  political  and 
civil  history  of  the  city — the  decaxle  in  which  civil  war  convulsed  the 
nation,  and  great  social,  financial,  and  economical  changes  were 
wrought  in  the  Re])ublic. 

The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Pi'esidency  in  the  autumn 
of  1800  was  the  signal  for  insurrectionary  movements  in  several  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  The  politicians  in  seven  of  them  met  in  conven- 
tion and  declared  their  several  States  withdrawn  from  the  Union — 
seceded.  At  the  close  of  1800  insurgents  in  Charleston  Harbor  inaugu- 
rated civil  war  by  firing  on  a  national  vessel  entering  their  waters  with 
Bupphes  for  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter. 
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The  citizens  of  New  Vork  hiul  wftteliwi  tlio  approachiiif!'  toinpest  nx  it 
gathered  enor^',  trilh  iiiingind  incredulity  and  uneaaineas.  Ts'ow  they 
porpoircd  with  aiarni  tliat  a  fparful  crisis  was  at  hand.  Th«y  anx- 
iously observed  the  evident  tttittdity  of  tlio  Nnlional  Govfrniiiont  in 
tUm  hour  of  peril  witji  gloomy  fon^bodings.  Every  loyal  soul  in  the 
land  was  disturbed  by  (louhts  Cionceming  the  futuri^  of  the  Republic. 
Treason  won  ran)]iant  anrl  df>6ant  at  the  national  capital.  Sappers  and 
miners,  secret  and  open,  were  working  for  the  destruction  of  the  great 
t^iinjjlc  of  lilxTly  in  ihu  West — the  only  sure  refuge  for  llie  lovers  of 
frwHloni  everywhere.  At  tlmt  momeul  tlw  ringing  voice  of  Gowemi 
Dix,  a  New  Vorker,  and  then  Secrelary  of  the  Treasury,  gave  hojw 
and  joy  ami  strength  to  evcri'  ilepre«8e<l  mind  and  fointinp  heart, 
saying  to  an  olKcer  in  the  revenue  sorvieo  at  New  Orleans,  "  If  any 
one  littoniptA  to  liaul  <lown  the  ITml4xl  Stales  flag,  shoot  him  on  tho 
upot  !"     That  uttemnce  wns  a  sure  prophecy  of  salvation.* 

•  Jotm  Ail&nu  Dix  waa  bom  M  Bcncnw^n,  X.  H  ,  Jnly  31,  tTV8.  nnd  dieil  in  New  York 
April  21,  1S70.  He  vm  educnteil  at  EiM«r  Acitaemy,  N  H,.  at  n  i-nllege  in  Mautnuil, 
and  while  his  father,  an  offitwr  (if  tlie  nrtaj-,  wim  xtAtloned  at  Fort  HoH«iu?,  Bnltimniv,  he 
pnnoMl  his  Btndi«8  at  St.  Mary'*  College.  Be  tnltr^  tb«  omij  as  a  ctdei  in  I81S,  Had 
waa  appointed  an  ensign  iu  1HI.1,  Ha  vnt,  Knon  prnoioteil,  auil  made  AiljutoJit  ot  an 
lnde)>aDd«nt  battalicin  o(  ninii  ooinpanU".  Mtur  Uw  wAr  he  rviuainwd  Iti  th«  armr,  and 
in  IWiii  VMS  coiaiuimionfid  captain.  In  IS'iH  iin  left  tho  niiljt'try  service.  Hia  father 
■lied,  Xovember  11,  1813,  of  itifiommation  of  l&e  liuign.  at  Pmnch  Milln.  on  the 
I4alm»ii  Bifur.  on  tlto  trontiw  nf  CouaiU,  w1iSl«  wtlb  his  TrgiuK'nl.  the  Fontte«iith 
V.  H.  Intaulry,  at  which  ho  wb«  liiuil«nanL.cnliiniil.  the  rn}ni"°i>t  Wing  then  in  wint«r 
ijnarlprK.  fpun  bin  fathtr'H  dMith  Uip  care  of  the  family  and  the  paternal  estate  de- 
volu'd  on  biiii. 

Wliil,'  iu  the  nniiy  r^piniri  Ili\  li.nl  Kliidiiil  Uw.  His  lirallU  bcH'nnie  iiupaireil,  and  he 
visiii'd  Kiiropp  for  i1-i  r.L-ovcTv.      On  Ins  return  Li-  scttl.  il  iu  Coapcnitown,  N.  Y.,  as  a 

i<]>poi[itol  liiiii  iiiljut.iiit  oE  lli<!  Stiitr  in  1n:|ii.  iiml  in  1K:t:t  he  n^i4  npiniintetl  SecreUrj  of 
S(nt..  i.t  N.w  York.  Tliat  r>fti.'^.  tniir!,.  liim  iin  'j-.-iH.-:..  i.K.i„!.tr  •■(  li.e  l>niml  of  regents  of 
lli^.  Si.K,..  iu  wliirh  rM[m.ity  ii9  ron.l.-rcd  clfioiml  sprvire.  It  wa»  chiofly  through  his 
I'l'Ttiun^:  lliiil  ]iii)>Ur  liburit's  wvK  inlro.Iiici.'d  iiil^i  th>'  s.'h"id  dislrium  of  the  8tat«,  and 
the  Ki'honl  l:i\V!i  Kyslpniiilizi'rl,  tri  1MJ-J  lie  was  n  iiipiiiIkt  of  the  Stnto  As.sembly.  and  from 
1H4-5  t.i  IM'J  he  was  n  iii.ioli.T  of  Iht*  t'niteil  Slitter  Semite.  In  tlic  di^^uus»ion  of  the 
anhjocts  of  tho  nnnixulion  ot  Texiis  iii.rl  of  sliiverj"  he  w.is  iiu  pspmiLnl  of  the  views  ot 
the  Free-Soil  parly,  nml  l..i:iii.r  iti  .andiilHto  f^-r  ^oTemor  in  1K4S.  In  1859  ha  was 
appointed  poBtmaster  of  tho  my  of  Ni-w  Vnrk, 

When,  early  in  J8C1,  Luelianans  C.-ibiuet  was  dissolved.  General  Dis  was  called  to  flU 
the  office  ot  Secretary  of  the  Tn-nsiiry.  In  that  capucily  he  issued  the  tamoog  order 
ftbove  alluded  to.  In  May  following  he  was  com  missioned  ninjorgenonJ  of  volnnteers. 
H«  WB8  in  command  first  at  Baltimore,  then  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  in  the 
VirRinia  Peninsula.  In  Septenilicr,  1862.  Tie  wns  iiiaccd  in  commaoa  of  the  Seventh 
Amiy  Corps.  He  also  was  chosen  preaident  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  In  1666  he 
vas  appointed  minister  at  the  French  Court,  which  position  he  filled  until  1869.     In 
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At  that  time  Fernando  Wood  was  again  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  elected  by  the  Democratic  party.  He  sympathized  with  the 
secessionists.  In  a  message  which  he  sent  to  the  common  council  on 
January  7,  1801,  he  virtually  recommended  the  secession  of  the  city  of 
N"ew  York  from  the  rest  of  the  State  and  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  sovereignty  of  its  own.* 

The  mayor,  having  made  the  revolutionary  suggestions  mentioned  in 
the  note  below,  seems  to  have  been  startled  by  his  own  treasonable 
Avords,  for  he  immediately  added  :  ''  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  violence  implied  in  these  views."  The  common  council,  in 
sympathy  with  the  mayor,  ordered  three  thousiind  copies  of  this 
message  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  free  circulation  among  the 
])eople. 

The  loyal  citizens  of  Xew  York  condemned  this  revolutionarj'' 
movement  with  severity  of  utterance  and  by  patriotic  deeds.  Four 
days  afterward  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  by  a  series  of  resolutions, 
tendered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  "  whatever  aid  in  men 
and  money  might  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
uphold  the  authority  of  the  National  Government."  A  few  days  later 
General  Sand  ford  offered  the  services  of  the  whole  Fii*st  Division  of 
the  militia  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  (in  the  city)  in  support  of  the 
government. 

The  seditious  suggestions  of  the  mayor  and  the  ])atriotic  action  of 
the  Legislature  alarmed  the  commercial  classes,  and  large  ca])italists 
hastened  to  seek  some,  method  for  pacifying  the  Southern  insurgents. 
Without  such  pacification  war  seemed  inevitable.     Such  a  calamity 

1872  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  of 
service  in  that  office  he  retired  to  private  life. 

General  Dix  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  as  several  translations  by  him  testify.  In 
1883  a  most  interesting  biography  of  him  was  pubUshed  in  two  volumes,  prepared  by  his 
son,  the  Itev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D.,  rector  of  Trinity  Chnrch,  New  York. 

*  **  Why  should  not  New  York  City,"  he  asked,  "  instead  of  supporting  by  her  contri- 
butions in  revenues  two  thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  States,  become  also  equal- 
ly independent  ?  As  a  free  city,  with  bat  a  nominal  duty  on  imports,  her  local  govern- 
ment could  be  supported  without  taxation  upon  her  people.  Thus  we  could  live  free 
from  taxes,  and  have  cheap  goods,  nearly  duty  free.  In  this  we  should  have  the  whole 
and  united  support  of  the  Southern  States  as  well  as  of  all  other  States  to  whose  interests 
and  rights  under  the  Constitution  she  has  always  been  true.  .  .  .  When  disunion  has 
become  a  fixed  and  certain  fact,  why  may  not  New  York  disrupt  the  bands  which  bind 
her  to  a  venal  and  corrupt  master— to  a  people  and  a  party  that  have  plundered  her 
revenues,  attempted  to  ruin  her  commerce,  taken  away  the  power  of  self-government, 
and  destroyed  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was  the  proud  empire  city  .  .  .  New  York 
as  a  free  city  may  shed  the  only  light  and  hope  for  a  future  reconoiliation  of  our  beloved 
confederacy." 
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wonlil  make  tlie  bills  receivable  of  Southern  debtors  as  worthless  as 
Boiled  bluiik  paper  to  New  Tork  merchants,  their  creditors,  and  the 
losses  to  the  latter  might  be  counted  by  millions  of  doUars.  This 
inaterial  consideration,  with  an  intense  desire  for  peace,  caused  a  quick 
movement  among  business  men  in  favor  of  every  concesion  to  the 
insurgents  consistent  with  honor.  A  memorial  in  favor  of  compromise 
measures,  largely  signed  by  merchants,  mimufiu-turers,  and  capital- 
ists, was  sent  to  Congress  on  January  12,  ISOl,  and  suggested  the 
&mous  Crittenden  Compromise.  On  the  IxSth  a  lai^  meeting  was 
held  in  tlic  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Cinnmerce,  when  a  memorial  of 
aimilar  import  was  atlopted,  and  this  was  taken  to  Washington  early 
in  February,  witli  40,iXK)  names  attached.  On  the  2Sth  an  immense 
meeting  of  citizens  at  the  Cooper  Union  ap]»ointed  tiiree  commis- 
siuners — James  T.  Brady,  f'.  Iv.  Garrison,  and  Appleton  Oakes  Smith 
— to  confer  with  the  "  delegates  of  the  people"  of  six  seceded  States 

I  in  convention  assembled  in  regard  to  "the  best  measures  calculated 

I  to  restore  the  ])eace  and  integrity  of  the  Union." 

f  Meanwhile  ttie  jiro-siavery  element  in  Kew  York  ha»l  been  aroused 
into  active  symirathy  with  the  insurgent  slaveliolders.     An  iissociution 

I  was  simedily  forme<i,  styleil  the  American  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  National  I'nion,  with  Profesaor  S,  F.  B,  Morse  as  president.  Its 
avowed  objects  were  "  to  promote  the  union  and  welfare  of  our 
common  country,  by  addresses,  puhUoAtiona,  anri  all  other  suitable 
means  adapted  to  elucidate  and  inculcate,  in  accordance  with  the  Word 
of  God,  the  duties  of  American  citizens,  es[X!cially  in  relation  to 
slavery."  * 

The  city  nf  Xi'w-  York  was  like  a  seething  oaIdn»n  for  some  weeks. 
It  w.ia  di'tenTiini'd  hy  lr>y;il  citizens  to  stop  the  ex|Mirtation  of  arms  to 
Southern  insiirjrr'ntw.  wliie-h  had  been  l>egim.  On  January  Slid  (ISOl) 
the  Metri>iw)litan  Police,  under  the  direction  of  its  elficieut  chief,  John 
A,  Kennedy,  seized  nearly  fui-ty  Imjxos  of  anus  consigned  to  the  insur- 

•  In  its  prfigmmnie  tUis  sociely  ilpnmincoil  the  seminiil  doctrino  ot  the  Dcclaralion  of 
Illdep('liileDt.-c,  thikt  "  nil  men  are  creiiteil  eqiinl."  uuil  Baiil  :  "  Onr  ntlcDtion  will  Dot  ba 
ennSneil  to  hlaverv.  but  this  will  lie.  nt  presfnt.  our  main  tojiic.  Four  millions  of  im- 
mortiil  beings,  incipible  of  Relf-curo,  an<l  inilJKposeil  to  inilnsln'  unit  furosiglit,  are  proT' 
iden(i»lly  croinmitteil  to  (he  hands  of  our  Southern  fiienils.  This  Ktupenilons  trust  thej 
cannot  put  from  them,  if  they  would.  Eiiianeipntinn.  were  it  possible,  would  be  rebel- 
lion oc"''"''  Providence,  and  destmolion  to  the  colored  nire  in  our  land." 

How  ntran^ely  mediiiivBl  such  utterances  appear  in  the  light  of  liiHtory  to-day,  less  than 
a  qnarter  of  a  century  since  they  were  put  forth.  This  Kew  York  society  was  the  germ 
Bud  the  powerful  coadjator  of  the  peace  faction  which  played  such  a  conspicaous  put 
during  the  hjst  three  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
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gents  in  tlie  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  which  had  been  placed 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Savannali.  The  fact  was  telegraphed  to 
the  governor  of  Georgia  at  Milledgeville.  Robert  Toombs,  a  ])rivate 
citizen,  took  tlie  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  in  an  insolent  manner 
demanded  of  Mayor  Wood  an  immediate  answer  to  his  question, 
whether  such  a  seizure  had  been  made.  Tlie  mayor  obsequiously 
obeyed,  saying,  ''  Yes,"  but  '^  I  have  no  authority  over  the  ]X)lice.  If 
I  had  the  power  I  should  summarily  punish  the  authors  of  this  illegal 
and  imjustifiable  seizure  of  private  property."  Iletaliatory  measures 
were  adopted,  and  there  was  much  excitement  for  a  while. 

The  insurrection  spread  in  the  slave-labor  States,  and  in  February 
delegates  from  the  seceded  States  met  in  convention  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  fonned  a  jn-ovisional  government,  adopted  a  provisional  con- 
stitution, chose  Jefferson  Davis  President  and  Alexander  II.  Stephens 
Vice-President  of  the  ^'Confederate  States  of  America,"  adopted  a 
flag  for  the  new  *' nation,"  raised  armies,  commissioned  privateers, 
proceeded  to  make  war  against  the  United  States  on  land  and  sea,  and 
endeavored  to  seize  the  seat  of  the  National  Government.  In  April 
South  Carolina  insurgents  assailed  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  Har- 
l)or,  with  200  cannon,  causing  its  (^'acuation  and  its  possession  by 
rebels  in  anus.*  This  act  ended  the  long  for])earance  of  the  National 
Government,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  President  Lincoln  called  upon 
the  several  States  to  fumisli  an  aggregate  of  75,000  militia  to  serve  for 
three  months  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  A  terrible  civil  Avar,  in  the 
burdens  of  which  the  city  of  New  York  most  gem^rously  particii)ated, 
was  then  begun  in  earnest,  and  lasted  four  years. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call  of  the  President  pnxlucetl 
a  marvellous  uprising  of  the  loyal  people  in  the  free-labor  States.  The 
resi)()nse  to  the  President's  proclamation  was  prompt  and  magnani- 
mous. New  York  State  was  called  upon  to  furnish  13,000  men  for  tlio 
military  service  ;  the  Legislature  authorized  the  enHstment  of  30,000 
men  for  two  years  instead  of  three  months,  and  appropriated  $3,000,000 
for  the  war. 

The  writer  was  in  New  Orleans  when  Fort  Sumter  was  evacuated. 


♦  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  a  New  York  policeman.  Peter  Hart,  serving  under  Major 
Anderson  in  Fort  Sumter,  saved  the  American  flag  in  that  first  battle  of  the  war.  He 
had  been  a  sergeant  with  Anderson  in  Mexico.  When  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  the  flag 
was  shot  down,  the  brave  and  faithful  Hart  volunteered  to  raise  it  again.  He  climbed  a 
temporary  flagstaff  which  had  been  erected,  and  in  the  face  of  a  tempest  of  shot  and 
sheU  he  fastened  the  tattered  banner  at  its  top,  where  it  remained  untU  it  was  taken 
down  by  the  commander  at  the  evfiouation  of  the  fort. 
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llo  arrivcit  in  tho  city  »if  How  York  (in  thv  firet  of  Xliiy.  Wliat  a 
kmii>«rommtion  sinco  he  left  it  for  tho  South,  late  in  Mnrch  1  Every- 
whBrc  lietwecn  Cincinnati  aiiil  Jersey  City  he  ha^l  seen  the  great  opris- 
ing,  Thu  whole  ciiuutry  hl-ciiumI  U>  hnvc  n'S^NMiiliHl  to  "  Our  Couotry'ii 
|>C»n,"l>y  Bryant  : 

"  Lay  down  the  air.  Sing  by  tlie  spndo. 

Leave  la  Uh  tnuik  the  tciUbg  pl«iigb ; 
Th<>  riUe  und  the  linyunot  lilmlu 

For  onnx  likn  jranni  uro  fit[«T  now  : 
And  let  the  IuidiIk  tliAt  ]ilr  the  pull 

Qnit  the  liKht  tnak,  and  leara  to  wi; Id 
The  honiemiui'H  urookeil  braad.  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  batlle-Seld." 

When  he  CP0S8e<l  the  Iluilson  River  into  the  ^freat  city  of  almost  a 

milhoii  inhabitantH.  it  oaemed  to  him  hke  a  vast  military  o-ainp.     Thu 

,  streets  were   swaniiing   with   Boldiers,     Among  the   stately    trees   in 

Battery  Park  white  tenttt  were  stumling  and  sentinels  were  pacing. 

I  Hiule  Imrnioks  filled  with  men  wore  t'overinfj  purtiotM  of  the  City  Hall 

Park,  and  heavy  cannon  were  arranged  in  a  lino  uejir  tbo  fuunt4liii, 

ninDimiled  by  hundreds  of  solditint,  many  of  them  in  the  gay  costume 

of  the  Zouave.     Already  the  Itloud  of  AtaMsaehuaotts  patriots,  rushing 

-  to  save  the  imperilltHi  national  capital,  had  hoan  shed  in  the  streets  of 

'  -Baltimore  ;  alreaily  tliouitands  of  roluntcen  liad  gone  out  from  among 

:  the  citizens  of  New  York,  or  had  passed  through  the  city  from  other 

{tarts  iif  the  State  or  from  Xew  Eng-land  ;  and  alreiuiy  the  commercial 

motn)i)()lis   of    the    llepulilic,  whose   disloyal    mayor,    less   tlian   four 

montlis  licfoi-c,  had  Jii-gucd  officially  in  favor  of  its  ntising  the  standard 

of  sivfssum  and  revolt,  hud  s]>i)kcn  out  for  tlie  Union  at  a  monster 

niet^tinj;  of  men  ()f  all  political  views  and  all  religious  crecils  gathered 

aroun<l  the  statue  of  AVasliin^^tim  itt  Union   StjuiiiX'.     Then  and  there 

ail  jnirtis:in  fcelinj^  was  kept  in  abcyaiit'e,  and  only  one  sentiment^TUE 

Union  .-iiAi.r,  m:  I'Kkskkvkh — was  tlie  burden  of  all  the  oratory.* 

When  tbi'  gi-ciit  meetinj;  ;it  Union  Sijuiire  wjis  held  (April  20,  1S61), 
the  conspirators  iig-ainst  the  hfe  of  the  nation  were  urging  their  delude 
followers  onward  to  seine  the  nationid  capital.     A  cry  liad  come  up 

*  The  meeting  oriRiuateil  in  this  wise  :  On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  President's 
call  tor  troops  appeureii,  itcveral  Kentli'iiien  met  ilI  tlie  house  of  H.  H.  McCordy,  Esq.,  i 
uid  revived  to  tiiko  iinQieiliate  nieasnrei  for  the  support  of  the  (^ovemment.  On  the 
following  <\ay  they  invileil,  by  a  printed  circular,  other  cilizeu»  to  join  them  in  making 
MTonjienients  tor  n  mnss-iiiecting  ot  citi^tens  of  all  parties  at  Union  Squiire.  "  to  Bustain 
the  Piiileml  Governiitent  in  thu  prenent  ciixis."  They  met  at  the  Chamber  of  ComneiOe 
and  mnde  arrangements  for  the  great  meeting. 
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from  below  the  Roanoke,  ^'  Press  on  to  Washington  !"  Virginia  poli- 
ticians had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  and  invited  troops  from 
the  Gidf  States  to  their  soil.  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Gosix>rt  Navy- 
Yard  were  })assing  into  the  hands  of  insurgents,  and  the  national 
capital,  with  its  treasury  and  archives,  were  in  imminent  peril,  for 
Maryland  secessionists  at  its  doors  were  active. 

So  largo  was  the  gathering  at  Union  Square  that  the  multitude  was 
divided  into  four  sections,  with  a  president  for  each.  At  the  principal 
stand  General  Dix,  late  of  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  presided.  Tlie  other 
])residents  were  Hamilton  Fish,  ex-Mayor  Ilavemoyer,  and  Moses  H. 
Grinnell.  General  Dix  spoke  of  the  rebelHon  being  without  provoca- 
tion, and  said  :  ''  I  regard  the  pending  contest  with  the  secessionists 
as  a  death-struggh)  for  constitutional  liberty  and  law — a  contest  which, 
if  successful  on  tlieir  part,  could  only  end  in  the  estabhshment  of  a 
despotic  government,  and  blot  out,  wherever  they  wore  in  the  ascend- 
ant, every  vestige  of  national  freedom."  Other  eloquent  sj)eakers, 
most  of  them  veterans  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  i)arty,  sj)oke 
earnestly  in  the  same  strain,  denouncing  the  leaders  in  the  rebelhon 
in  unmeasured  terms.     Patriotic  resolutions  were  adopted. 

For  many  montlis  after  this  great  mcieting  and  others  of  its  kind  in 
the  cities  and  villages  of  our  land,  the  government  had  few  obstacles 
cast  in  its  way  by  ]K)litical  opponents.  It  was  only  when  inferior  men 
— trading  politicians,  who  loved  ])arty  more  than  country — came  to  the 
front  and  assumed  the  functions  of  leadei's  of  a  great  organization  while 
the  veterans  of  their  [)arty  were  patriotically  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
nation  in  the  forum  or  in  the  field,  that  the  government  found  an 
organized  opposition  ])ersistently  engaged  in  thwarting  its  efforts  to 
save  the  llepublic. 

The  great  war-meeting  at  Union  Square  effectually  removed  the  false 
impression  tliat  the  greed  of  commerce  had  taken  possession  of  the 
New  York  communitv,  and  that  the  citizens  were  willinij  to  secure 
])eace  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  It  silenced  forever  the  slanders  of 
the  misinformed  correspondent  of  the  London  Tlm^s  (Dr.  Ilussell), 
who  spoke  of  his  friends  as  '^  all  men  of  position  in  New  York  stKnety," 
who  were  *'  as  little  anxious  for  the  future  or  excited  by  the  present  as 
a  party  of  savans  chronicling  the  movements  of  a  magnetic  storm." 
The  patriotism  of  the  citizens  was  also  indicated  by  the  wrath  which 
that  meeting  excited  at  the  South.  The  Riclimond  Dlxjxitrh  said  : 
'^  New  York  will  be  remembered  with  special  hatred  by  the  South,  for 
all  time."  At  that  meeting  a  Committee  of  Safety  wiis  api)ointed, 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New  York,  of 
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ail  parties.  They  nu't  tliiit  t-veiiing  and  orgaiiizeil  the  famous  Union 
l>ofence  (.'oinmittee,  coinixjsiNl  as  foUuHs  :  John  A.  Dix,  chairman  ; 
■  Simeon  Dra^jer,  vice-chairman  ;  William  It.  EvartSj  secretary  ; 
Theodore  Dehon,  treasurer  ;  Moses  Taylor,*  Richard  M,  Blatchford, 

•  Among  Uie  greater  merohuits  of  tbe  eitj  of  New  York,  the  late  Hoses  Tnylor  appeurn 
Mnipicooiu.  He  vns  bom  at  Ibo  corner  of  Broadvay  mid  MurHs  Street,  in  the  cit;  of 
Vow  YoA,  on  Jonnuf  II.  1S06.  H«  wua  of  KnglLib  lioetige.  His  greit-i^raadfather, 
Mines  Taylor,  uuoo  to  Kew  York  from  Eoglaud  iiiir3<).  In  1T50  he  was  inbosiitess  "in 
tlM  eomei'  liuase,  opposite  the  Kly  (Vlv)  Mjuket."  His  Bon  Jacob,  fattier  of  tlie  anbjei-l 
of  lliU  sbelt^h,  WHS  a  pTominent  citizen,  active  in  tlie  uioDicipnl  ^vemm^nt.  und  a  con- 
temporory  uuil  oafiodat^  vt  Philip  Hone,  Blephen  Allen.  &nd  otlier  eminent  citiEens. 

At  the  nge  of  fifteen  Moses  Taylor  becume  n  cleik  in  the  mercantile  boHKo  of  O.  O.  A 
B.  Hovland,  who  vere  then  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  His  Bctivi^  uid 
fidelity  von  for  bim  the  respect  aait  oonfidenucs  of  bis  emplorers  and  many  vann  personal 
friends.  Baring,  uith  the  consent  of  th»  llessrs.  Uowlond,  made  some  ventnroH  in 
bofuneBii  on  Lis  own  aocoont,  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twentj-eii.  possessed  of  a 
moderate  cnjiitaJ.  with  which,  in  the  year  1832.  bo  established  the  bonse  of  Uones 
Taylor  &.  Co.  Bis  store  was  in  tbe  area  swept  by  the  tpvot  fire  of  1835.  Be  lust  mai-li 
property,  hot  neither  hope  nor  oonmge.  He  opened  on  office  for  biisincfs  in  his  bonaa 
in  Uorris  Street,  nnd  with  iinick  forc^i^bt  be  mode  iioportnlioas  to  supply  the  deBcian- 
riea  in  the  market  cansed  by  tbe  ronflugration.  His  pro&ta  soon  covered  his  lossea  by 
tbttfire. 

Ur.  Taylor's  chief  field  at  foreign  eommerce  was  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  that  field  he 
eoncentrateil  bis  extraordinary  business  powers.  These,  nnited  witb  nnflinehioB  probity 
nnd  nnslained  honor  and  generona  deaUng  on  all  occuBions,  gave  bis  house  the  highest 
Btatnding  in  commercial  circles  at  borne  and  abroad— a  standing  which  it  yet  maintains 
in  tbe  bntids  of  his  business  sucoeBsoni. 

Hr.  Taylor  becoute  president  of  tbe  City  Rank  in  1N5-'>,  und  held  that  position  until 
his  ileslb.  ITe  wns  ever  a  wine  connsellor,  not  onlv  ot  the  directors  of  his  own  institn- 
tion.  but  in  fimidciiil  circles  during  tlie  storms  of  panics  and  business  revulsions  which 
have  from  limp  In  lime  dinturberl  the  comniunily.  During  the  late  Civil  ^Var  he  was 
untiring  in  his  liiborti  for  tbe  sulvntion  of  tbe  Republic.  As  chairman  of  the  Loan 
Comuiitio'  ho  deiotcd  luucb  time  and  strength  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  in 
the  rlirkrsi  pcrioil  of  the  struggle  he  labored  incessuntly  with  bis  colleaf;ues  in  sustain- 
infj  tbe  cTtdil  cif  the  government.  Tresident  Lincoln,  tbe  Secretaries  ot  the  Treasury, 
and  tbe  Finnnce  Committees  of  both  houses  of  Conuress  held  intimate  relations  witb 
him  bolb  personally  and  by  letters.  Mr.  Tiiyli)r  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
tbe  Union  Defence  Committee  in  the  city  of  Sew  York, 

Many  large  corporate  enterprises  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  owe  their 
snccess  in  a  great  degree  lo  tbe  wise  counsels  of  Moses  Taylor.  He  was  eminently  eon. 
sen-ative.  vet  lioMly  enterprising  in  the  management  of  trusts  confided  to  bis  direction. 

In  the  estiiblisbment  and  manngemcnt  oC  grtut  railroad  and  mining  enterprises  in  tbe 
roal  regions  ot  the  IVvoming  nnd  Lacfeawnnnn  valleys,  Mr.  Taylor's  name  and  hand 
always  furnished  trustworthy  support.  Kspeeially  w.is  he  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Eailroad  Company,  and  Ibe  Lackawanna 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  among  the  later  nets  of  bis  life  was  the  liberal  endowment 
of  the  hospital  bearing  bis  name  at  Scranton,  in  Penn.sylvania,  for  tbe  special  benefit 
of  the  operatives  of  those  oorponitions.  In  the  early  development  of  railroads  in  Texas, 
and   in   the  Central   Bailroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Geoi^a,   his  active  interest 
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Edwards  Pierrepont,*  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  Samuel  Sloan,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  John  J.  Cisco,  James  S.  Wads  worth,  Isaac  Bell, 
James  Boonuan,  Charles  II.  Marshall,  Robert  II.  McCurdy,  Moses 
n.  GrinneUj  Royal  Phelps,  WilUam  E.  Dodge,  Greene  C.  Bronson, 

and  capital  were  generously  employed,  and  in  many  of  the  great  Western  linos  of  rail- 
roads he  held  very  large  interests.  Indeed  the  principal  undertakings  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
later  years  were  directed  to  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country. 

During  a  long  life  ^Ir.  Taylor  contracted  many  close,  warm,  and  lasting  friendships. 
His  heart  and  hand  were  ever  open  for  sympathy  and  service  for  those  who  needed  and 
deserved  aid.  Of  him  Freeman  Hunt  wrote,  in  his  Merchants  Magazine,  many  years  ago  : 
*'  What  he  achieved  has  been  done  by  his  own  unaided  powers.  He  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  business  life  so  broad  and  deep  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  it  seems  to 
have  resulted  naturally  from  what  was  done  at  the  commencement.  Ho  started  upon  his 
career  with  a  good  name,  justice,  truth,  honor,  and  uprightness  ;  these  ho  inherited,  and 
these  he  never  sacrificed."  Mr.  Taylor  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  leaving  a  widow, 
two  sons,  and  three  daughters  to  inherit  his  good  name  and  fortune.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  23d  of  May.  1882. 

*  Edwards  Pierrepont,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Union 
Defence  Committee,  and  zealous  and  effective  in  giving  aid  in  raising  troops  for  the  war. 
He  is  a  native  of  North  Haven,  Conn.,  where  ho  was  born  in  1817.  He  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  llev.  James  Pierrepont,  one  of  the  founders  of  Yalo  College.  Prepared  for  college 
under  the  instruction  of  the  i)re8ent  president  of  Yalo,  the  Kev.  Noah  Porter,  ho  entered 
that  institution  as  a  student,  and  graduated  withver>'  high  honor  in  1837.  Studying  law 
in  New  Haven,  he  entered  upon  its  i)ractico  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1840.  He  subse- 
quently took  up  his  abode  in  New  York,  where  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  In  1846 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Willoughby,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  New  York  City,  to  succeeed  Chief-Justice  T.  J. 
Oakley,  deceased.  A  ])hilos()phical  observer  of  events,  Judge  Pierrepont  i)redicted  the 
Civil  War  a  year  and  a  half  l)efore  it  broke  out,  in  his  first  public  speech,  which  was  on 
the  death  of  Theodore  Sedgwick.  Eeferring  to  his  prediction,  he  said  :  *'  Sure  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  great  troubles  are  coming  in  the  distance  which  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  meet.  I  have  said  this  much,  being  well  aware  that  I  speak  in  advance  of  the  times  ; 
but  I  leave  the  times  to  overtake  these  fleeting  words,  and  leave  the  wisdom  or  the  folly 
of  what  I  have  said  to  be  determined  by  the  years  which  shall  come  in  our  lifetime." 

Judge  Pierrepont  left  the  bench  in  October,  1860,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law, 
at  the  same  time  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  preceding  the  great  crisis  of  the 
nation.  He  was  prominent  in  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  spring 
of  1861.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  with  General  Dix,  to  try  the  pris- 
oners of  state  then  confined  in  various  prisons  in  the  Republic.  In  1864  he  was  zealous 
in  organizing  the  War  Democrats  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  all 
through  the  war  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  measures  of  the  administration.  In 
the  convention  that  framed  a  new  constitution  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  1867,  Judge 
Pierrei)ont  was  one  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  employed  in  the  same  year  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Seward)  and  the  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Stansbcry)  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  on  the  i)art  of  the  government,  of  J.  H.  Sur- 
ratt,  indicted  for  aiding  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  This  celebrated  trial 
was  begun  in  Washington  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  lasted  until  the  10th  of  August. 
Successfully  engaged  as  counsel  in  several  other  important  suits,  Judge  Pierrepont' s 
services  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  by  corporations.      In  1869  President  Gmnt 
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Hiuiiiiton  Kisb,  "William  F.  Havcinpyw,  Charles  IT.  Russirll.  Jaiucs  T. 
Brady,  Ifmlnlpii  A.  Witthuns,  Aljiel  A.  I-oiv,  Prosjier  SI.  Wetinore, 
A.  C,  KicluLnU,  ami  tlio  mayor,  oonii>tn>llBr,  and  |ireiudcnta  of  tha  two 
bQanls  (jf  tliu  comniun  council  of  tii&  city  of  !Ncw  York.  Tbe  coia- 
lBitt«e  luui  rwniis  at  Xo.  30  Pine  Street,  open  all  day,  and  at  the  Fifth 
Arenoe  Hotel,  o))en  in  the  evening.  The  original  and  specific  duties 
aaugne«]  t(>  tlie  cummitUM  by  the  great  meettng  that  created  it  were 
"  to  re^iresent  the  c'ltvieuii  in  the  collection  of  firnds,  and  the  transac- 
tions of  such  other  liusiness,  in  aid  of  the  luovementH  of  the  goTem- 
nent,  as  the  pulilic  interests  may  nHjuirc." 

During  the  existence  of  this  conimitttie,  wtiicli  continaed  about  a 
year,  it  dishumed  almost  a  iiiilhon  dollars,  which  the  cor|»oration  of 
New  Turk  had  ajipropriutinl  for  war  puqioses,  and  placed  at  its  die- 
poeol.  It  axsirtod  in  the  oi^ganization,  equipment,  etc.  of  forty-nine 
legiuiouts.  or  alxiut  forty  thousand  men.  For  military  purposes  it 
Bpent,  of  the  city  fan<l,  nearly  seven  hundred  and  Qfty-nine  thouaand 
dollars,  and  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families  two  hundred  and  tiiirty 
thousand  dollars. 


tfpointed  liim  United  &tat«s  Bttomey  tor  the  Sootbeni  District  of  New  Soric,  trliioli 
olBca  be  teaignKd  in  Jul?.  I8T0.  and  soon  aflenraid  waa  one  of  the  most  sctivs  membare 
ot  Uie  Committee  of  SeTenty  n^inst  tlie  (rands  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  In  1S71  he  reoeifad 
from  ColDmbimi  Co11b|^p,  n'aiihiiigtciii,  D.  C.  tha  hononu?  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1S73 
tbe  aame  dt^ree  ths  (-onferred  upon  him  hy  bis  nhiui  maler,  YitU  Collect.  In  Mny  of 
tlml  yrnr  he  vna  appointed  niiniKter  to  the  Rnsaian  Conrt,  hnt  be  declined  the  honor 
and  Ibf  hcrrii-e.  In  June.  1S74,  Judge  Pierrepont  deliTereil  a  remarknlile  onilion  in  New 
HaveD  lipf.itu  the  nlninni  of  Ynle  Colii'Ke,  which  wsk  nftcrwnrd  published.  In  the  spring 
of  1R7.".  h(^  wuH  iippninti'd  Atlornpy-Genernl  of  the  ITntled  Stntes.  and  remsincd  in  Presi- 
dent (iriiMt's  Ciiliinet  iinlil  Mny,  1h7<'.  when  he  nils  appointed  envoy  extrnordinary  and 
minislvr  plonipoteiitimT  to  (he  Tourt  ot  Grent  Britain.  He  already  had  a  European 
repuliilion  fbr"qi;h  tlic  proniultiation  of  his  opinions  while  Attorney-General,  on  qnes- 
tions  of  iiiiliirit  iind  nr/piin-d  niitionnlily  iinrl  the  rights  of  n  citizen  of  the  United  Statea, 
vho.  uliilu  a  minor,  hail  rr^liirned  lo  Prassin  with  his  fnlher,  the  latter  having  under  the 
treBty  rcsoTiu'ii  his  IVassian  allegiance. 

Juilpi  I'iirn'pnnt  held  his  high  diplnniatio position  until  1«78.  Di'licnteand  important 
qnrstiniiii  eii;;^if;i-d  bis  official  attention  while  in  Encland,  and  these  were  met  by  him 
wilb  great  (act  and  aliilily.  £\. President  Grant  becauie  bis  giiesL  on  his  visit  to  that 
coniilry.  Ilefore  Grant's  arrival.  Mr.  Pierrepont  urged  npon  Queen  Viototia'a  ministera 
the  propriety  of  according  Ibo  same  precedence  to  the  retired  bead  of  the  goTemment 
of  the  Uniti'd  States  as  hid  been  given  to  the  ei-Emperor  ot  France.  It  was  done.  At  a 
dinner  given  tii  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Jfinister  Pierrepont,  General  Grant,  by  common 
consent,  wn^  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Prince.  Gther  governments  followed  thia  ex- 
ample. During  bis  official  residence  in  England  Judge  Pierrepont  received  from  Oxford 
Tniversity  lb"  bonornrj-  decree  ot  D.C.L.,  the  highest  honor  in  its  gift.  On  his  retam 
from  Knglanil  he  resumed  the  practice  of  bis  profession,  in  n  bicb  he  1b  yet  actively  and 
extensively  engaged. 
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The  telegraph  had  akeady  flashed  intelUgence  all  over  the  land  of 
the  niui'derous  attack  upon  the  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore  and  the  isolation  and  peril  of  the  capital,  and  the  fii*st  busi- 
ness of  the  Union  Defence  Committee  was  to  faciUtate  the  ecjuipment 
and  outtit  of  regiments  of  volunteer  militia  and  their  despatch  to  the 
seat  of  government.  So  zealously  did  they  labor  that,  Avithin  ten 
days  after  the  President's  call  for  troops,  no  less  than  8000  well- 
equi])ped  and  fully-armed  men  had  gone  to  the  field  from  the  city  of 
New  York.  Already,  before  the  organization  of  the  committee,  the 
famous  Seventh  Regiment  National  Guard,  of  New  York,  Colonel 
Marshall  Leflferts,  had  left  for  Washington,  and  on  the  day  after  the 
great  meeting  (Sunday,  April  21)  three  other  regiments  luwl  followed 
— namely,  the  Sixth,  Colonel  Pinckney  ;  the  Twelfth,  Colonel  Butter- 
field,  and  the  Seventy- fii'st,*  Colonel  Vosburg. 

Major-deneral  Wool,  commander  of  the  Eastern  Department,  which 
(•omprised  the  whole  country  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  was  at  his 
home  in  Troy  when  he  heard  of  the  affair  at  Baltimore.  He  was  next 
in  command   to  General   Scott,   tlie   General-in-Chief  of  the  army. 

*  This  repjiment  enlisted  for  tliree  months,  left  New  York  for  Washington  by  water  on 
the  21st  of  April,  debarked  at  Annapolis,  and  i)n8hed  on  across  Maryland  for  the  capital, 
where  it  was  thoroughly  drilled  and  assigned  to  varied  duties.  Its  members  had  all  been 
taken  from  civil  life  only  a  ft^w  days  before  it  left  New  York.  Its  colonel,  Abram  Vosburg, 
soon  died  of  consumption,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  H.  P.  Martin,  under  whom  it 
did  gallant  service  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  July.  After  all  the  other  regiments  had 
retreated  from  the  field  at  Bull  Kun,  the  Seventy-first  remained  there  under  fire,  when  an 
aide  rode  up  to  Colonel  Martin  and  told  him  his  men  were  suflfering  badly,  and  asked 
why  he  did  not  retire.  Colonel  Martin  replied,  "  The  Seventy-first,  sir,  never  moves 
without  orders."  The  aide  reported  the  fact  to  General  McDowell,  who  ordered  the  regi- 
ment to  retire,  which  it  did  in  perfect  order,  and  as  handsomely  as  if  on  dress  parade. 

In  May,  18G2,  obedient  to  a  call  for  volunteers,  it  again  enlisted  for  three  months,  but 
on  arriving  at  Washington  it  met  with  great  difficulties  and  even  rough  treatment,  as 
the  government  did  not  want  *'  three  months  men."  The  colonel  took  a  firm  stand  for 
the  rights  of  the  regiment  against  threats  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  finally  prevailed. 
The  Secretary  accepted  the  services  of  the  regiment  for  one  hundred  days,  and  said,  *  *  I 
respect  the  regiment  aU  the  more  for  what  has  occurred.*'  At  the  end  of  one  hundred 
days  the  defeat  of  Pope  so  serioasly  menaced  Washington  that  the  regiment  offered  to 
remain  until  the  danger  was  past.  The  Secretary  of  War  accepted  '*  with  j)leasure  their 
patriotic  offer,"  but  their  services  were  not  required,  and  they  returned  to  New  Y'ork  at 
the  beginning  of  September.  When  in  1863  Lee  invaded  Maryland,  and  a  call  was  made 
for  troops  for  a  brief  period  of  service,  the  Seventy-first  again  enlisted  for  three  months. 
It  rei)orted  to  General  Couch,  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  wtis  employed  in  most 
arduous  and  important  service  in  rolling  back  the  invasion,  until  some  days  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  called  it  from  the  enemy  in  front 
to  deal  with  an  enemy  in  its  rear.  It  reached  New  Y'ork  on  July  18,  and  on  the  20th  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
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W««»l  liostciiixl  Ifi  ctmft'r  witli  fliiTemor  Morgan*  at  jVlbany.  WliUe 
they  were  in  consultation  tlie  goveraor  i-oceivai  a  despatch  from 
"Washington  urging  hiiii  to  sond  troojis  thither  as  qaickly  as  [>ussih]e. 

*  Edwin  DeniHcin  Morgao,  tlic  grent  irar  gnvemor  of  the  StAte  of  Nev  York,  had  been 
elerrteil  to  that  bigh  posiUoa  by  the  Bepnbliciui  party  in  1860,  for  a  sewnd  term,  imd 
pliired  to  be  »  moat  (^tGcieat  unit  jadiciooB  chief  mttgi»tnit«  nt  timt  gt^at  crisiB  in 
iiAlioutU  affuini.  Mr.  Morynn  wns  ham  in  Wasliington,  BerkHhire  County,  llaabacbiisetts. 
on  Febmaiy  8.  INU.  Ue  attended  the  Tillage  aobool  nntil  hia  twelfth  feu,  «hen  hia 
father  removt'd  with  bin  family  to  the  town  of  WimlHor.  Councoticat.  Tba  bov  went  the 
ilixUtDi'e  — fifty  miles— on  foot,  driving  on  ax-toam  over  the  roagh  hills..  conTeying  on  a 
wu|i:i)ii  lilt;  family  fumitnie.  At  iLe  ags  of  siltcen  Iio  vent  to  live  at  Colrhmter,  Conn., 
whore  be  attended  tbe  Buuon  Auudemy  for  a  jvut  luid  a  half,  when  b»  went  to  Hartford 
anil  rntered  the  wbulesule  and  retail  gnicery  store  of  his  nnde.  Nothao  Morgan,  as  clerk. 
'ltior«  he  began  his  bnsineas  career  on  a  solaty  of  forty  doUsrs  a  year  and  his  board.  At 
the  end  of  Ihreo  years  he  waa  jouioi  iiBrtneT  with  his  nnule.  In  1636  he  bad  a  dear 
■lapilal  of  fSOOO.  a  clever  aum  then  for  a  yonng  man  of  twenty-fite.  Disposing  of  hia 
interest  in  the  business  nt  HarLfonl,  he  took  the  proceeds,  and  in  Jaouary.  1837.  went  to 
New  York  and  opened  b  store  tor  tho  ooikfllict  of  ■  wholesale  grooery  and  commission 
liQsinesa.  At  that  time  the  city  of  New  York  was  growing  lery  rapidly,  thongh  in  that 
year  it  sntFered  a  (earf  al  linsineaa  oouraUion,  Hr.  Morgan,  by  induatrj-,  thrift,  npright- 
ncHS  in  bnsiness.  and  wondarfnl  energy  and  aagacity.  prospered. 

Mi.  Morgan  begiva  his  career  as  a  public  man  in  1S4!I.  when  he  was  elected  assistant 
alilermun  of  Ihe  Fifteenth  Ward.  It  was  the  year  n-hen  the  Asiatio  cholera  niged  tear- 
fully in  New  York.  BuxineKii  was  paralyEeil,  and  *alUto-do  people  Bed  from  the  pity. 
Ut.  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  lUiDitary  committee,  remained,  and  did 
most  elScient  and  fearless  serTice  against  the  epidemic.  He  Kent  bis  fomily  to  the 
conntry.  bnt  Hloi:>d  at  the  po«t  of  public  duty  himself,  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
prev/ilenre  of  the  scourge.  Ho  devoted  bis  entire  time  and  spent  his  money  freely  in 
behnit  of  the  siifTerin'".  The  same  year  ilr.  Slorgnn  was  chosen  Slate  Senator,  and  on 
the  esjiirnlion  of  his  lenu  he  wan  re-elected.  His  i)olitical  ojiponenii,  who  were  in  the 
majority  in  (lint  body,  com  pli  men  ted  him  by  choosing  him  to  preside  over  their  deliber- 
aliiiMs.  Diirini!  bis  weeond  term  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  the  Central  Park  bill, 
whicli  providvd  tor  the  e»tiiblishnient  of  that  fine  pleasure. gronnd. 

(Ill  the  cspiration  of  his  tenu  as  Slate  Senator  in  1855,  Jlr.  Slorgnn  wns  appointed  one 
of  (hp  cnniiiiissioiiers  of  emigrntion.  which  office  be  held  two  yeare.  In  1850  he  was 
chorien  chnimmn  of  the  Naliomil  Hepublicnn  Comniitipe,  and  continued  in  that  position 
nntil  INfii.  when  he  resigned,  deeming  it  not  proper  to  hold  that  position  while  he  was 
Uniloil  Stales  Sennlor. 

In  November.  Ifi,'i8,  Mr.  Morgan  was  elected  goTemor  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  by  the 
Republicans.  His  first  message  to  the  Legislature  {January  1,  IK.iO)  was  remarkable  for  its 
brevity,  directness,  and  the  admirable  character  of  ils  observations.  His  aniniftdverBions 
npon  the  lobby  were  peculiarly  explicit  and  severe,  and  he  asserted  that  he  wonld  withhold 
his  offiHiil  approval  from  any  bill  ailvanced  by  snch  means.  He  was  the  first  governor 
of  \ew  York  to  visi!  prisons  and  hold  personal  inteniews  with  prisoners  applying  for 
pardon.  Ite-elcctpd  for  a  second  term  in  IRf^.  his  second  ndministnilion  began  just  as 
the  Civil  War  was  n-kin<l!ing.  During  that  war  his  services  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. As  governor  hi'  took  the  reH|ionsibility,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legialature,  of 
respondini;  to  the  government  calls  for  troops,  fitting  them  ont  and  looking  after  their 
comfort  and  rights.     In  this  work  Chester  A,   Arthur  (now  President)  was  hia  most 
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Wool  immediately  issued  orders  to  Colonel  Tompkins,  quartermaster- 
general  at  New  York,  to  furnish  trans|X)rtation  to  all  troops  that 
might  be  sent  to  the  capital,  and  Major  Eaton,  the  commissiiry  of 
subsistence,  was  directed  to  furnish  thirty  days'  rations  to  each  soldier 
that  might  be  so  sent. 

The  governor  went  to  New  York  that  night  (April  2()th).  The 
general  followed  two  days  afterward.  He  made  his  headquarters  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  Union 
Defence  Committee  on  the  23d.  At  that  conference  a  plan  was 
arranged  for  the  salvation  of  the  capital,  which  at  that  time  was  so 
isolated  bv  a  cordon  of  enemies  that  the  General-in-Chief  could  not 
sjieak  by  telegraph  to  a  single  regiment  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  neither  could  any  communication  reach  the  President  from 
beyond  those  limits.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  demands  of  the  crisis  and  the  desires  of  the  loyal  people,  General 
Wool  was  compelled  to  assume  grciit  responsibilities.  To  the  Union 
Defence  Committee  he  said,  "  I  shall  probably  be  the  only  victim,  but 
under  the  cfrcumstances  I  am  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  thereby 
the  capital  may  be  saved." 

General  Wool  was  then  seventy-six  yeai's  of  age.  Day  and  night  he 
labored  with  the  tireless  energy  of  a  man  of  forty  years  until  the  work 
was  accompHshed.  Vessels  were  chartered,  supplies  were  furnishe(], 
and  troops  were  forwarded  to  Washington  with  extraordinary  despatch 
by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  Kiver.  The  transports 
were  convoyed  by  armed  steamships  to  shield  them  from  ])irates,  and 
the  Quaker  City  was  ordered  to  Hampton  Roads  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Fortress  Monroe.  Wool  assisted  in  arming  no  less  than  nine 
States  before  communication  could  be  had  with  the  General  in-Cliief  at 
Washington,  and  he  took  the  responsibility  of  sending  to  the  capital 
Ellsworth's  Zouaves,  composed  principally  of  New  York  firemen. 

Troops  and  supphes  so  promptly  sent  to  Washington  by  the  Union 

eflScient  helper,  he  being  qnartermaster-general  on  the  governor's  staff .  A  few  days  after 
his  term  as  governor  expired,  Mr.  Morgan  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Preston  King.  In  March,  1865,  the  President  nominated  Senator  Morgan  for  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  hut  his  name  was  withdrawn  on  his  earnest  solicitation.  The  same  oflSce 
was  tendered  to  him  in  1881  bv  President  Arthur,  and  the  Senate  unanimously  confirmed 
his  nomination,  but  it  was  declined.  He  never  again  held  oiBco  after  his  senatorial  term 
ended.  During  all  his  public  career  he  continued  in  active  business,  which  he  conducted 
with  great  success.  His  charities  and  his  munificent  gifts  to  institutions  were  many  and 
large.  Having  lost  his  only  son,  he  adopted  that  son's  child.  In  religious  affiliation 
he  was  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Union  League  Club.  Governor 
Morgan  died  on  February  14,  1883,  at  his  residence,  No.  ill  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Dofence  Committee  nf  !New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Teteran 
Wool,  with  the  oordiiil  uo-(ipemtioa  of  Comaiodimts  Breese  and 
Striiij;»hain,  saverl  the  capital  from  seizure.  This  (5enoniI  Scott  finally 
acknoivledgod  in  a  speecli  before  the  Union  Defence  Committee, 

The  departure  for  Waaliinglon  of  tlio  famous  Seventh  Regiment 
National  Guard,  on  the  ll'th  of  April,  wiis  a  nteninrahlp  event.  It  was 
comprised  mcstly  of  young  men  Iwlonging  to  the  liest  families  in  the 
city.  It  was  a  favorite  cor|«  as  tha  city's  uherishotl  goanlian.  The 
regiment  fonnwl  in  Lafayette  Place,  in  front  of  the  Astor  Library,  over 
wliich  wavisl  an  immense  American  Qag.  Jait  as  it  was  abont  Ut 
raarcli  it  received  news,  by  telegraph,  of  the  murderous  attack  on 
MasHachtiRetti)  troops  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  Forty-eight  ronntU 
of  ball  cartridges  were  given  to  each  man.  The  n^giment  marched 
down  BwMuiway  to  Cortlandt  Street  and  the  Jen«?y  City  ferry.  The 
sidewalks  were  densely  i)aeke<l  with  e4igtT  B|>octntors— men,  women, 
and  chilflren^and  from  every  building  streami^tl  nmnerous  flags. 

■■  lisniiora  tram  baltiony.  biuuiMs  from  atm-ple  ;  ■ 

IlAiuiers  fmui  bnnsc  tn  hnnso.  drnping  the  pnnple  ; 
BanneCK  uplinniB  hy  ull— men.  wnuieii,  unil  ufaildTeii  ; 
Banners  <>□  hones'  troatii.  fisflhint:.  be  wild 'ring," 

The  shipping  in  the  harlwr  was  brilliant  with  flags.  While  the 
fpowd  at  the  ferry  was  waiting  for  the  Seventh  Regiment,  another  from 
>Iassaehusett;(,  accomiKinied  by  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  passed 
tbfciiiirb.  grci'teil  witii  wild  Iiukzjis  and  presented  with  a  multitude  of 
little  stai'-s]i;in^k'il  baniiei-s  by  the  citizens.  Both  regiments  hurried 
acii.ss  \ew  .Icrsi'v  at  twilight  to  the  b;inks  of  the  Delaware. 

It  Jiiul  lii.'eii  ii  iliiy  (if  feiirful  excitement  in  the  city  nf  Xew  York, 
anil  till'  nij:!it  w;is  oni-  of  more  fearful  anxiety.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
wimud  shunber  in  vain.  Tliey  knew  that  bloinl  Inul  been  shed,  and 
tliiit  their  loved  ()nes  were  luirrying  on  towani  great  iwril.  Regiment 
aftiT  n'giiricnt  followed  the  Seventh  in  (|uick  sueces-sion,  and  within 
ten  days  fnmi  the  lime  of  its  depurtun'  fully  ten  thousand  men  of  the 
city  of  Xcw  York  were  on  the  march  towani  the  capital. 

The  enthnsiiism  of  tlie  loyal  |h>o])Ii'  was  wonderful.  The  women 
were  !is  earnest  as  thfi  men.  Five  brothers  in  a  Xow  York  family 
enlisted.  Their  mother  was  absent  from  liome  at  the  time.  She  wrote 
to  her  husbiind  :  "  Though  I  have  loved  my  children  with  a  love  that 
only  a  mother  knows,  yot  when  I  l<x>k  uyn>n  the  state  of  my  country 
1  cannot  withhold  them.  In  the  name  of  their  God,  and  their  mother's 
God,  and  their  country's  God,  I  bid  them  go.     If  I   had  ten  sons 
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instead  of  five,  I  should  give  them  all  sooner  than  have  our  country  rent 
in  fragments. "  Tliis  was  the  spirit  of  the  loyal  women  during  the 
fierce  struggle  that  ensued.* 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  tumult  of  warhke  preparations  was  heard  the 
mild  voice  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakei's  in  ISew  York  City 
counselUng  ])eace.  They  had  met  on  Aj)ril  28d,  and  put  forth  an 
address  to  their  brethren,  Siiying  they  were  loyal  to  their  country  and 
loved  it  ;  were  grateful  for  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  imder  the  gov- 
ernment, but  they  besought  tlieir  brethren  to  beware  of  tlie  temj)tation8 
of  the  hour.  They  admonished  them,  while  anxious  to  u})hold  the 
government,  not,  in  so  doing,  to  "  transgress  the  precei)ts  and  in- 
junctions of  the  gospel."'  As  a  body  of  Christians  they  were  uni- 
versallv  loval.  Manv  of  tlieir  voun«'  men  did  not  heed  the  words 
of  the  ''  testimony,"  but  regarded  the  war  as  an  exceptional  one,  holy 
and  righteous,  and  acted  accordingly.  They  bore  arms,  and  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  a  patriotic  Quaker  mother  of  Philadelphia,  who 
wrote  to  her  son  in  caiiip  :  "  T^t  thy  musket  hold  not  a  silent  meeting 
before  the  enemv."  And  multitudes  of  men  and  women  of  that 
])eaceful  sect  showed  their  ^sympathy  l)y  arduous  servicers  in  hospitiUs 
and  elsewhere  in  employments  in  which  non-comlmtants  might  con- 
scientiouslv  enf^a^o. 

While  thousands  of  loyal  men  were  hastening  to  the  field,  loyal 
wcmien  were  laying  ])lans  and  taking  measu!*(»s  for  their  aid  and 
comfort.  On  the  day  when  the  President's  call  for  troops  a})})eared 
(April  15th),  Miss  Almena  Bates,  in  Charlestown,  ^lass.,  took  steps  to 
organize  an  association  for  the  i)urpose.  On  the  same  day  women  of 
J  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  organized  a  society  to  funiish  nurses  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  and  provisions  and  clothing  for  them.  A  few  days 
later  women  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  did  the  same  thing,  and  on  the  19th 
women  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  fonned  an  association  for  the  more  im- 
mediately i)ractical  puri>ose  of  giving  assistance  to  the  families  of 
volunteei*s. 

These  outcroppings  of  the  tenderest  feelings  of  woman  were  sugges- 

*  In  oontraHt  with  this  was  tho  letter  of  a  Baltimore  mother  to  her  loyal  son,  a  clergy- 
man in  Boston,  who,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  preached  a  patriotic 

discourse  to  his  people.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

••  Baltimore.  April  17, 1861. 
"  My  dbar  Son  :  Your  remarks  last  Sabbath  were  telegraphed  to  Baltimore,  and  published  in  an  extra. 
Has  God  sent  you  to  preach  the  sword,  or  to  preach  Christ  ?  Your  Motuer.** 

The  son  rei>lied  : 

'»  Boston,  April  «2. 1861. 
"  Dear  Mother  :  '  God  has  sent  ^  me  not  only  to  '  preach'  ;he  sword,  but  to  use  it.    When  this  govern- 
ment tumbles,  look  among  the  mint  for  Your  Stab-Spaicolid  Bakneb  8ok.** 
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tkma  wliifli  Iwl  to  the  fonuation  of  a.  powerhil  society  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York  kno\vii  us  the  United  States  Saiiitarj'  Commission,  which 
perfonni-d  iiiosl  valuable  service  throughout  the  whole  war  that  ensuetl. 
At  tlie  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Henry  W,  Bellows,  D.D.,  and  Elisha 
Harris,  M.IJ.,  of  New  York,  fifty  or  sixty  earnest  women  of  the  city 
met  on  the  25th  of  April  (1S61).  when  a  Central  Relief  Association 
was  suggeste<l.  A  plan  was  formed,  and  the  women  of  the  city  were 
invited  to  assemhle  at  the  Cooper  Union  on  the  2i>th.  Many  lending 
gentlemen  of  the  city  were  invited  to  be  present.  The  resjwnse  was 
ample  in  namhnrs,  character,  and  resources.  David  Dudley  Field 
prutiided,  and  Dr.  Bellows  stated  the  object  of  tlie  meeting.  The 
eKseinbhige  was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Slates.  A  benevolent  organtzatton  was 
effectcil  under  the  title  of  the  Women's  Central  Relief  Association. 
Its  constitution  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Bellows.  The  venerable  Dr.  Val- 
entine Mott  was  chosen  its  president,  Dr.  Bellows  its  vice-president, 
G.  F.  Allen  its  secretary,  and  Howard  Potter  its  treasurer.  Aujiiliary 
asax'iations  wero  formed  all  over  the  free-labor  States. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  broader,  more  jwrfect,  and  more 
efficient  Bystem.  to  have  a  connection  with  the  medical  department  of 
the  government,  and  un<ler  the  sanction  of  the  War  DeiiartmoDt,  ivas 
desirable.  Ah"eady  the  efforts  of  a  single  noble  woman  had  been  put 
forth  with  energy  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  23d  of  April  iliss 
Dorothea  L.  Dix,  whose  name  was  then  cons|>icuou6  in  the  annals  of 
benevolence  in  onr  cuuntr}-,  offered  her  sen-ices  to  the  gnvemment  for 
gratuitous  lios)>ital  work.  Tliey  were  acccj>ted,  and  this  acceptance 
was  made  known  by  a  iiroclamation  of  the  Secretarj-  of  War,  who 
reijuf.stfd  all  women  who  offereil  their  services  as  nurses  to  appl_v  to 
her.  ^liss  l»ix"s  labors  were  marvellous.  She  went  from  biittle-field 
to  batllc-lit'M  wlieii  tlio  camage  was  over,  like  an  angel  of  mercy. 
She  went  fivim  camp  to  camp,  from  hospital  to  hospital,  superintenthng 
tht;  nui-scs. 

( )n  J  uiic  lHh  the  Secretan'  of  War  issued  an  order  a]tixiinting  H.  W. 
Bellows,  II. r>.,  Pi-ofessijr  A.  D.  Biiclie,  LL.D.,  cJiief  of  the  Coast 
Sun-ey;  Professor  .T.  AVyman.  M.D..  W.  H.  Van  Buren.  M.D.,  R.  C. 
AVood',  MAX.  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  A.;  General  Cr.  W.  Cullum,  of 
Gencnil  Scott's  staff,  and  Alexamler  Shinis,  U.  S.  A.,  in  conjunction 
with  otiioi-s  who  might  l>ecome  associated  with  them,  a  *■  commission  of 
inquiry  ami  advice  in  resiiect  of  the  sjinitary  interests  of  the  United 
States  forces."  This  commission  was  organized  with  Dr.  Bellows,  its 
real  founder,  at  the  head.     He  submitted  a  plan  of  organization,  which 
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was  adopted  by  the  government,  and  the  association  assumed  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
was  chosen  its  resident  secretary,  and  became  its  real  manager.  It 
adopted  an  appropriate  seal,  bearing  the  device  of  a  shield  on  which  was 
a  winged  figure  of  Mercy,  with  a  cross  on  her  bosom  and  a  cup  of  con- 
solation in  her  hand,  coming  down  from  the  clouds  to  visit  wounded 
soldiers  on  the  battle-field. 

This  commission  was  to  sui)plement  government  deficiencies.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  ]^eople  for  contributions.  The  resjwnse  was 
most  generous.  Supplies  and  money  flowed  in  from  all  quarters  suflR- 
cient  to  meet  every  demand.  All  over  the  country  men,  women,  and 
children  were  seen  working  singly  and  collectively  for  it.  Fairs  were 
held  in  cities,  which  turned  immense  sums  of  money  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  commission.  One  small  city  (Poughkeepsie)  contributed 
$16,000,  or  81  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  ]X)pulation. 
Branches  were  established,  ambulances,  army-wagons,  and  steamboats 
were  employed  in  transporting  the  sick  and  wounded  under  its  charge. 
It  followed  the  armies  closely  in  all  campaigns.  Before  the  smoke  of 
conflict  had  been  fairly  lifted  there  was  seen  the  commission,  with  its 
tents,  vehicles,  and  sui>i>lies. 

The  grand  work  of  this  commission,  which  originated  in  the  city  of 
Xew  York,  was  made  plain  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  found  that 
the  loyal  people  of  the  land  had  given  to  it  supplies  valued  at 
$15,000,000,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  fully  $5,000,000.  The 
archives  of  the  commission,  containing  a  full  record  of  its  work,  were 
deposited  by  Dr.  Bellows,*  in  1878,  in  the  Astor  Library. 

Later  in  1801  another  most  efficient  and  salutary  association  was 
formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  having  its  origin  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  It  was  first  suggested  by  Vincent  Colyer,  an 
artist,  and  earnest  worker  for  the  good  of  his  kind.     AVith  others  he 

*  Henry  Whitney  Bellows,  D.D.,  on  eloquent  Unitarian  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Boston 
Juno  11,  1814.  Educated  at  Harvard  University  and  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  Unitarian  Church  (called  All  Souls')  in  Now  York 
City  in  January,  1838.  A  fine  church  edifice  was  built  for  him  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  where  he  ministered  with  great  efficiency  until  his  death, 
on  January  30,  1882.  Dr.  Bellows  was  the  principal  projector  of  the  Christian  Inquirer,  a 
Unitarian  newspaper,  the  publication  of  which  began  in  New  York  in  18-40,  and  he  was 
its  chief  contributor.  From  tho  beginning  he  took  a  commanding  position  in  the  pulpit, 
among  literary  men,  and  in  social  life  in  the  metropolis.  As  we  have  observed  in  tho 
text,  he  was  the  originator  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Besides  many 
I>ublished  sermons  and  essays.  Dr.  Bellows  wrote  and  published  a  thoughtful  book  on 
•*  Christian  Doctrine,"  also  "  Tho  Old  World  in  its  New  Face."  He  wrote  a  **  Defence 
of  the  Drama, "  which  created  quite  a  stir  in  the  religious  world. 
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went  to  Wasliiiigton  City  inimetl lately  aftpr  the  liattle  of  Bull  Ran,  to 

do  Cltristian  work  in  tbe  camps  and  hus]>itiiJs  tberL>,     Ho  distributed 

Bibles,  tntctti,  umi  Iiynin-books  aiinnig  tliu  isoldiura,  tiud  held  pmyer- 

meetiii^.     In  August  he  suggested  the  coiubinaliun  of  all  the  Young 

^  Men's  Christiiui  ^Vadociatiana  uf  tbe  iaiid  lu  tbe  foniuition  of  a  society 

I  wmilar  to  tliat  of  the  I'niteU  States  Sanitary  Coimniasion.     The  sug- 

geation  was  act«l  upon  at  a  moetiog  of  tlio  Voung  Men's  Christian 

Association  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  on  September  23d,  when  a  oom- 

Initteo  was  appobited,  with  Mr.  Colyer  as  chainnaD,  to  conduct  corre- 

h  flpoudeuce  and  moke  amuigenient^  for  holding  u  ttutioiml  convention  of 

SUcb  associations.     The  convention  was  held  in  New  York  on  November 

14lli,  aud  then  and  Uiere  the  Usfteh  Statks  Cukistiax  Comnstjiox  was 

fortne<t,  with  Geoi^  H.  Stuart,  of  Philatleljihia.  as  presidtrnt. 

Tbe  specific  work  of  this  cominiHsion  was  to  bo  chieSy  for  the  moral 
-  and  refigious  welfare  of  tlje  sotiUcrs  and  sailors,  eonducteil  by  oral 
instruction,  and  tbe  circulation  of  the  itible  and  ottier  jin>jier  l)ook&, 
]MUiipblot8,  iiewsimpers,  etc.  Hiuoiig  tlic  men  in  bo»pital.s,  camps,  and 
k^ipa.     Tlie  cominii^ion  worked  on  the  name  genentl  plan  of  tbe  Sani- 
tary Ccunmisiion.     Its  lalmrs  were  by  no  ineaus  ramBoed  Ui  spiritual 
k  and  intcllcctiiul  ministrationfi,  but  also  to  the  distriltntion  of  a  Mtst 
amount  of  food,  hospital  stores,  delicacies,  and  clothing.     It,  too,  fol- 
|«lowed  the  great  armies,  and  was  hke  a  twin  angel  of  mercy  with  the 
FSanitary  Commission.     It  co-operated  most  efticieutly  with  the  army 
r  aod  nary  chaplains,  and  cast  about  the  wihliers  a  mlutary  hedge  of 
Christiiin  inflnpncc.     The  inonoy  CdlWtcd  for  tlie  u*e  of  the  commis- 
sion was  cliii.'fly  g;ithoro<l  by  the  women  of  various  Christian  denomina- 
tions.    It  was  a  ftw-will  ntfering.  and  amaiiiitfd  ti»  about  ^l.iHHi,Oiil). 
Tlic  cntii-c  reL-t'ipts  of  tlic  (.■oiiimission  in  money  and  supplies  were  about 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  National  Congress  conveneil  in  extraordinary  session  on  the 
4tli  of  July,  1801,  and  ad()i)ted  mejusiires  for  tlie  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  raising  of  400jmm)  men  and  §4<m.),ooo,000  was 
authorized.  Meanwhile  thcj  loyal  i)eoi)le  of  New  York  C-ity  wei'e  jmt- 
ting  forth  vast  efforts  for  the  suppoi*t  of  the  government  in  its  mighty 
and  righteous  task.  Individuals  and  corporate  bodies  offered  tlie  most 
genen)us  aid  wlierever  needed.  At  a  meeting  of  merchants  at  the 
('hamber  of  (commerce  <m  the  lUth  of  April,  it  was  stated  that  then.^ 
were  i^egiments  of  volunteei's  needing  assistance  to  enables  them  to  go 
forward.  In  the  space  of  ten  minutes  more  than  S21,(MM)  were  giv^en 
for  the  ])urpose  by  those  j)resent. 

At  that  time  th(^  vast  stream  of  volunteer's  from  the  State  and  from 
New  England  had  begun  to  How  through  the  city  with  ever-inciv,asing 
volume,  and  the  ])atriotism  of  the  peoj)le  was  arousml  to  tlie  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.  On  Sunday,  the  ^Ist  of  Ai)ril,  piety  and  patriot- 
ism were  contending:  for  supremacv  in  the  churches  of  the  citv.  In 
several  of  them  colh^ctions  wen^  taken  up  to  give  aid  to  the  cause. 
T(»xts  and  sermons  were  ap])r<)[)riat(\  In  Dr.  l>(*ll<>ws\s  (rnit^irian) 
(Jhurch  '*  The  Star-Spangled  Hannei"''  wa,s  sung.  The  rector  of  (riiice 
(Episcoi)al)  Church  (Dr.  Taylor)  begjin  his  sermon  with  the  woihIs, 
'*  The  star-spangled  banner  has  been  insulted.""  Dr.  Wells  (Presby- 
terian) took  for  his  t(»xt,  "  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  buy  one.'' 

On  Monday,  the  ±2(1,  the  common  council,  on  the  rl^commen(hltion  of 
Mayor  Wcw^d,  voted  i?l, 000,000  in  aid  of  the  government.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  whole  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  sum  of  82r),(M>o  was 
cxmtributed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  davs  the  ChamlKM*  of  Commerce 
collecUnl  alx)ut  >>111),000,  and  this  amount  was  ccmtinuallv  swelh^l  bv 
the  ccmtributions  of  jmtriotic  citizens.  This  wa,s  before  the  Cnion 
Defence  Committee  was  organized  and  became  the  receiver  and  dis- 
burser  of  patriotic  offerings.  Before  the  meeting  of  Congn^ss,  or  in  tlu5 
s[)ac*eof  three  months,  New  York  City  had  contril>ut4>d  4o,oo0  men  and 
$150,000,000  in  gifts  and  loans  and  advances  to  the  government  for 
the  support  of  the  national  authority.     One  regiment  (P]llswortlfs 
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Zoaaves)  was  composed  of  New  York  firemen,  who  did  gallant  service 

I  at  Washington  and  its  vicinity  and  at  the  lutttle  of  Bull  Run.     Several 

I  thousands  of  Kew  York  firemen  survod  in  the  army  during  the  war. 

L     Colonel  Ephraim  E.  Ellsworth  wiis  a  native  of  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y,, 

■jUid  was  only  twenty-four  yeara  old  when  he  recruiteil  the  regiment  of 

Rfire  Zoaaves.     lie  had  organized  a  corps  of  Zouaves  the  [irevious  year 

WSr  Chicago,  and  visiting  Eastern  cities  biul  created  much  interest  be- 

Bmose  of  their  pictures<|nc  costume  and  peculiar  tactics.     The  response 

Kto  his  call  in  Xuw  Yorit  for  recruits  was  iinmodiuUi  and  ample.     More 

"  than  §3'),iio0  were  mi«od  in  a  few  days  to  equip  them.     The  Union 

Defence  Comraitteo  presented  them  with  lOijO  Sharpe's  rifies.     The 

common  council  gave  them  a  stand  of  colors  ;  so  also  did  Mrs.  John  J. 

Aittor,  who  accompanied  the  gift  ivith  a  co:npUmentary  and  patriotic 

I  lettor. 

i  On  the  29tfi  of  April  the  Fire  Zouaves  left  New  York  for  "Washington. 
[  greeted  on  their  way  to  the  river  hy  the  loud  huzzas  of  a  vast  mnltitude 
f  of  citizens  and  the  waving  of  hundreds  of  Hags.  In  less  tlian  a  month 
•  ♦fterwai'd  the  lifeless  hody  of  their  young  and  beloved  commander  was 
brought  back  to  the  city.  He  hud  led  his  troops  to  Alexandria,  Va., 
where,  seeing  a  rebel  flag  Hying  from  the  cujwla  of  a  tavern  in  the 

tdty,  he  rushed  in,  ascended  to  the  ajwt,  and  was  coming  down  with 
the  Hag  wrapped  around  liis  body  when  he  was  shot  dead  by  the  pio- 
'prietor  of  the  house.  His  deatli  created  great  excitement  throughout 
the  North,  At  New  York  his  coffin  was  borne  to  the  City  Hall,  where 
his  Iwxly  lay  in  state.  In  the  funeral  ])roccssion  to  the  Hudson  River 
steandKKit  which  Iwre  him  toward  his  home,  the  l>earers  were  lea*Ung 
citizens  of  New  York,  headctl  by  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish.  His  fol- 
lowors  vowed  to  iivenge  him.  They  fought  desitemtely  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Rim  a  few  woirks  afterwanl,  in  which  '2««  of  them  were  slain. 

The  Nationid  (iovernnient  fouml  itsc-lf  embarnissed  at  this  critical 
juncture'  by  a  want  of  funds  to  meet  the  enormous  exjtenses.  The 
efforts  iif  ihe  former  tmitorous  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  UoweU 
Cobb,  1(1  ruin  the  national  ci-edit  had  Ijoen  partially  successfid.  Loans 
were  obtained  with  diilicnity,  and  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest.  Capi- 
taUsts  were  timid  ;  but  now  the  jK'i'ils  of  the  government,  which 
involved  that  of  every  other  interest  in  the  land,  o|iened  the  purse- 
strings  of  all  classes,  and.  as  we  have  observetl,  New  York,  tlie  great 
money -centre  of  the  country,  contributed  so  libcndly  that  the  Treasury 
De(«irtment  felt  instant  temjiomrv  ivlief.  Rut  there  was  as  yet  no 
fixed  jilan  for  raising  money  when  neede<l.  excepting  through  the  ortU- 
narj'  channels  of  revenue,  which  were  entirely  inadequate.     At  this 
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juncture  an  able  New  York  financier  (John  Thompson),  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Chase),  written 
on  June  17,  1861,  proposed  a  system  of  national  currency,  which  was 
finally  adopted,  but  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  avoiding  much  financial 
trouble.     Mr.  Thompson's  proposed  plan  was  as  follows  : 

1.  The  appointment  by  Congress  of  a  board  of  currency  commissioners,  to  act  with  or 
independent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  power  to  execute  circidating 
notes  in  convenient  denominations,  made  redeemable  on  demand  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  receivable  for  all  public  dues.  The  board  to  receive  from  the  treasury  say 
twenty-live  per  cent  specie  and  seventy-five  per  cent  United  States  stock  or  bonds,  and 
pass  over  to  the  treasury  circulating  notes  to  a  corresponding  amount,  this  currency  to 
be  the  disbursing  money  for  the  government  instead  of  gold. 

2.  The  commissioners  to  execute  an  additional  amount  of  circulating  notes  sufficient  to 
be  at  all  times  prepared  to  give  the  public  such  notes  in  exchange  for  silver  and  gold  ; 
for  example  :  the  commissioners  would  issue  $4,000,000  of  notes  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  receive  from  him  for  their  redemption  $1,000,000  of 
specie  and  $3,000,000  of  United  States  stocks,  giving  notes  to  the  public  for  specie, 
dollar  for  dollar  only. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  circulating  notes,  the  commissioners  to  have  power,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  President,  to  issue,  in  exchange  for  specie,  notes  bearing 
interest  and  payable  only  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days'  notice  from  the  holder. 

4.  Should  specie  accumulate  so  that  the  proportion  would  be  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  all  outstanding  notes,  then  the  government  might  furnish  stock  or  bonds 
only  in  exchange  for  circulating  notes,  so  that  the  percentage  of  specie  to  circulation 
should  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent ;  but  should  the  specie  diminish,  to  the  peril 
of  prompt  specie  resumption,  then  the  Secretarj'^  of  the  Treasury  to  put  a  portion  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  commissioners  on  the  market  to  replenish  the  specie  reserve. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  his  communication  expressed  his  belief  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  and  to  the  army,  inas- 
much its  it  would  fumisli  a  currency  free  from  discount,  perfectly  safe, 
convenient  for  remittance  by  mail,  and  much  more  desirable  when 
traveUing  or  marching.  **  Besides,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  **  every 
well-wisher  of  our  country's  cause  will  feel  that  the  holding  of  these 
notes,  if  for  only  a  day,  is  contributing  a  mite  in  time  of  need." 

These  suggestions  attracted  very  wide  attention,  and  were  favorably 
considered  by  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Chase,  but  action  u})on 
them  was  deferred.  They  were  finally  adopted  piecemeal  from  time 
to  time,  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  national  currency  Jind  banking 
system  of  the  country,  estabhshed  in  18G3,  and  based  on  j)ubhc  and 
private  faith.  Mr.  Thompson  encountered  strong  o]i])osition  from 
the  old  moneyed  institutions  in  his  efforts  to  establish  this  system,  and 
Mr.  Chase,  his  warm  personal  friend,  who  often  souglit  his  counsel  in 
financial  matters  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  came  in  for  a  share  of 
sharj)  criticism  and  censure.     A  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  man- 
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agcts  of  the  banks  of  the  New  York  Clwiring-IIouao  Aasociiition, 
wi'itten  in  Seiitciiilier,  liSrtS,  nuMie  most  gloonij  prophecies  of  the 
effects  of  tho  national  banking  system,  saying  : 

"  We  shall  bavB  a  UmnxaDd  bnnka  spread  oTer  th«  whole  i^onlinmt,  inittitDted  uul 
nuiuged,  in  the  mojorit;  of  cases,  bj  iii<ap«rioni;cd  raui,  to  nay  nothing  of  onprincipUii 
advonttiteiij  who  will  flood  the  counti^  with  a  cnireDi^;  e>i)ivDlia]]7  irredae.tD]iI)l(i — backs 
troni  which  wilt  radistv  a  Cenrfnl  eipftnuloii  iu  live  shape  of  crediU  iMSDed  uu  deposits, 
thdnnelves  the  birth  of  inSntton,  and,  l>rot«UH-like,  ttnm  nhich  elemenla  still  futtlleT 
ttLltutiuiM  will  tituiuuto  :  with  frantic  Hpecu]uti<<u  nnd  elevntinn  of  prires.  until  aomB 
jHilibi-iiI  ctiDTention,  or  the  men  hint  to  n  rctam  tn  eppciu  ptijments  [the  biuiks  hod  h11 
flQHpeudeil  spuoje  pnym-nts],  pricking  the  babble,  the  'afatem '  will  oollftpsc,  npreading 
'  deva'<tatii>n  and  miu  broiuluutt  orvr  tha  \naii ,  prodiiclQK  >^nuh  a  su«iih  of  flniuicial  ealam- 
Ities  on  shall  make  all  onr  pteviouB  twuvnlitioiui  to  couipnre  with  it  as  a  child's  rattie  tu 
%  whirlwind." 

This  ])rophet  of  evil  did  not  disturb  Mr.  Thompson's  faith  in  his 
prtyoct.  lie  showed  that  faitli  by  liis  works,  for  towanl  the  close  of 
18(13  lie  established  the  First  National  Bank  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
the  first  iu  the  nietroiwhs  un<ler  the  new  system — with  only  two  direc- 
tors outside  of  his  own  family.  Tho  old  bimks  finally  acknowlwlged 
the  wis<lom  of  tho  scheme.  And  ey  New  York  City  has  the  honor  of 
,  the  first  suggestion  of  our  a<hHirable  national  currency  iuid  banking 
*y8tem.* 

U  *  John  Thmnpaon  is  a  native  of  Berkshire  Conut)',  Muss.,  where  he  w»B  bom  ia  ISiU. 
F  IBis  father  was  n  wcU-tn-do  farmer,  and  with  him  yonng  Thompsaa  remained,  working  on 
I  tho  fanu  in  samnier  and  attondint^  Bi'hool  in  winter,  nutil  he  wan  Dineteen  years  of  b^. 
His  Htndies  were  complelei)  in  the  old  Uadle^  Academjr.  and  nt  the  age  of  twenty  he 
Iterniiie  n  tcn^-licr.  nt  a  Kmnll  Kniary,  in  HnmpKhire  Cnunl.v.  in  that  State.  He  afterward 
took  i;l]iir|'e  of  u  stk'i'l  si-hool  iu  Albany,  S.  Y.,  in  nliii-h  oconpafion  he  continued  until 
lie  win  ap|>oiiik'd  ii^i-ut  of  Yntca  ic  lIoliityre'H  lotttT.v,  at  Poiighkuejisie.  on  the  Hudson. 
fi  hclHiii,'  inilliurizi.il  liy  Iho  LL'gishitiiru  fur  the  buuefit  of  T"nii>n  <'ollegy.  In  lh.it 
eapufily  Mr.  Tlio[iip>^un  sfrveil  unlit  IH:I2,  when,  with  u  capilnl  of  S:2(NXI.  he  went  to  the 
fity  of  'n.->w  Y.irk  and  o[.tn,-a  .i  l.r..k>'ra  <.ffiuc  in  Wall  Street.  Foe  more  than  fifty  years 
he  lias  bein  kuunu  in  financial  oirt'los.  Wall  Slrm't  was  then,  an  now,  Ihe  monpj  centre 
of  our  cTiiinlry.  Tlie  KtrongL'st  houses  of  Ihe  slreet  then  were  rrimo.  Ward  A  King, 
Cciniiiis;  .V  Co..  an. I  Dvker?!  *  .\lstyne.  the  uienibors  of  all  of  which  arc  now  deoii. 

Prudent,  cimtiiuis,  and  intollijjent,  Mr.  Thonipson  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was 
posses'!..!  .>f  a  L'apilid  of  $1(I,(K,H).  The  eiirrcucy  of  Ui«  tonnlry  then  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  issnes  •>!  Slate  l>^inks.  Perceiving  the  necessity  of  n  journal  giving  information  on  tho 
currency  oi  llio  nalion.  he  founded  the  {soonl  famous  Tli'-inpnon  «  lluxk-X'-l'  Hepttrler. 
It  was  n  ptont-cr  in  that  line.  Its  feark^ss  il enunciation  of  Imd  banking  iind  the  frnndn- 
lent  issues  of  currency  involved  Jlr.  Thoinpson  in  veinlious  lawHiiils,  but  he  came  out 
victurions  in  every  instance.  His  Ii(j>nrltr  stood  ninne  for  years,  and  was  a  recognized 
anthorily  evcrj-where.  lEis  saisieily  concemini;  soiiml  currency  nt  Ihe  lipginning  of  tha 
Civil  War  has  lieen  illustrated  in  the  text,  Estabiisliin^;  the  First  Xational  liunk  in  Sew 
York,  lie  rtiiiaineil  with  it  fouHoen  years,  when,  in  1H77,  he  founded  (he  Thase  Natiurud 
Bank-so  called  in  honor  of  his  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  moneyed  institutions  in  the  country,  doing  an  extensive  bnai- 
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In  the  fall  of  1 861  our  government  deemed  it  important  that  some 
gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  national 
atfairs  should  be  sent  to  Eui"Oi)e,  especially  to  P]ngland  and  France,  to 
explain  to  their  res})ective  governments  the  circumstances  which  })re- 
ceded  and  the  causes  which  produced  the  rebellion,  the  object  being 
to  counteract  the  nuilign  influence  of  Mason  and  Shdell,  who  had  just 
evaded  the  blocktule  at  Charleston  and  departed  for  England,  the 
former  as  the  accredited  diplomatic  agent  of  the  '*  conspirators"  for 
England,  and  the  latter  for  France.  For  this  mission  Edward  Everett, 
Archbishop  Hughes,  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio, 
were  chosen.  They  all  declined  the  service  excepting  Bishop  Mcllvaine. 
The  archbishop  subse(iuently  accepted  the  ai)pointment  on  the  condi- 
tion that  Thurlow  Weed,  the  well-known  journalist,  should  be  his 
colleague.  ^Ir.  AVeed  was  apix)inted.  He  and  Bishop  ^Icllvaine 
were  the  accredited  (not  official)  agents  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment sent  to  the  Jiritish  couil  for  the  performance  of  a  s])ecific  duty, 
and  the  archbishop  was  accredited  to  the  French  Government  for  the 
same  ])urpose.  ^Ir.  AVeed  sailed  from  New  York  for  Havre  in  com- 
pany with  GiMieral  Scott,  who  was  asked  t^)  join  the  mission  ;  the 
archbishop  and  Bishop  ^fcllvaine  de])arted  on  a  Cunard  steamer  for 
I^iveqKX)l.  ^fr.  AVeed  went  immediately  to  England  from  France,  and 
Archbishop  Hughes  to  France  from  England. 

The  aiTival  of  these  able  agents  in  Euroi)e  was  tinu^ly  and  providen- 
tial. Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Weed  in  England,  early  in 
December,  news  reached  that  countrv  of  the  sei/Ain;  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  on  a  British  steamer  bv  the  officers  of  a  Ignited  States  cruiser. 
Wild  and  angry  excitcMucmt  jm^vailed  thi'oughout  the  realm,  and 
immense  ])r(»parations  for  war  with  the  United  States  were  made  by 
the  British  (rovernment.  !Mr.  Weed  obtained  an  immediate)  interview 
with  I^rd  John  Tlussell  and  other  high  dignitaries  of  the  government, 
and  was  successful  in  the  highest  degi*ee  in  the  execution  of  the  mis- 
sion on  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  also  visited  France,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Prince  Nai)oleon,  who  favored  the  United  Stiites  Gov- 
ernment in  o])position  to  the  Emi)eror. 

ne8S  quietly  ftt  No.  104  Broadway,  Mr.  Thompson's  son,  Samnol  Clarke,  was  appointeil 
its  president,  and  Isaac  White  its  cashier.  This  son  was  the  X)resident  of  the  First 
National  Bank  until  the  founding  of  the  Chase  Bank. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  an  advocate  of  a  paper  currency  with  a  sound  metallic  basis.  His 
idea  is  that  neither  gold  or  silver  is  desirable  for  currency.  Ho  would  have  the  mint  fix 
the  coin  value  in  bullion,  and  the  treasury  store  the  hitter  and  issue  treasurj'  certifi- 
cates in  denominations  suitable  for  a  cironlating  medium.  This  would  give  the  people  a 
metallic  currency  without  tho  inconyenienoe  cf  handling  and  carrying  coin. 
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JTpanwhilc  Archbishop  Hughes  liad  procewled  to  Paris,  where  he 
had  ttii  interviDW  vritb  the  Emperor  and  Empress  *  and  dignitaries  of 
the  C'hupeh,  everywhere  setting  forth  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  of 
which  lie  upjKiired  ae  exponent.  Ho  wrote  letters  to  Cardinal  Bamabo, 
Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  He  visited 
I  Rome,  and  afterward  Ireland.  His  mission  was  executed  with  success 
I  etjual  t«  that  of  llr.  Weed.f  The  details  of  this  mission  belong  to  our 
national  history  ;  the  bare  mention  of  it  here  must  suffice. 

*  Bee  an  interesting  ncDonilt  of  that  interview  in  Hoasard's  "  Life  of  Aicbbishop 
Bnghea,"  p.  ilia, 

t  Thnrlov  Weed  was  a  diiitinguiBhed  uinn.     Ills  career,  ns  reveuleil  in  liu  avlobiogn- 
plif.  wag  H  moHl  remorknlile  one.     He  was  bom  in  Cairu.  Greece  Conn  1^,  K.  Y.,  Novcmbe* 
15,  1737.     HiB  early  ednuMion  vttg  vtry  menffro.     Not  more  Uian  d  jear  ultogether  traa 
■pent  by  liini  in  school.     Al  eixbt  yoani  of  ago  ho  wsb  employed  in  bloviitg  A  blark- 
■iniUi's  kellovn,  anil  before  lie  wax  ten  rears  old  be  was  cabin-boy  oa  h  UitdHon  RiTer 
aloop,     Wlien  be  wuh  eleven  yeius  old  bia  pH-rent*  moved  to  Cortluid  County,  where  he 
hkbored  on  n  fiinu  willi  his  father,  and  "  worlced  'round  "  at  anything  he  conld  find  to  do. 
I'oang  Weed  becnne  a  pciuter'a  appreiUipe,  bat  circDinataitces  made  him  a  wanderer 
from  plfLce  to  ploee.  not  only  aa  nn  apprentioe  l>nt  a»  n  jonmeyman  printer.     Before  be 
I    Vaa  Htxtecn  be  had  served  three  months  in  tlie  army  on  the  northern  frontier  in  the  war 
I    of  1812-15.     The  next  year  he  was  ugain  in  the  umj,  where  ho  was  made  a  quarter' 
I   jnaxlor-sergeant.     Pnrsuing  liis  trade  in  L'lii^ft.  Albany,   Herliimer,   Cooperatown,  and 
'    MhvC  pliusee  in  the  interior  of  the  Slate  tor  two  or  three  years,  ho  Dn&lly  fonjid  employ- 
moot  in  the  city  of  New  York,  working  at  on-e  time  with  the  late  Jatnea  Harper.     Before 
lis  woi  qnite  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  married,  at  Cooperntowa,  in  Hits  Calhurine 
Ootnuider.  to  whoin  be  bad  been  enga^eil  toitr  years  before.     He  bad  just  money  enoagh 
to  take  himi^U  and  his  yonng  wife  lo  Albany,  where,  ho  anid.  ■■  with  (food  health,  Btiong 
hands,  and  hopeful  henrls,  we  both  went  eamcKtly  at  work  to  earn  a  living."     It  was  a 
fortunate  niurringi'.     "  Sin:  more  Iban  divided  our  labors,  oarea.  and  responsibilities,"  he 
adduil.     "  Itut  for  hor  indnslry,  frugality,  and  good  manngeiueut  1  must  have  been  ship- 
wrei'ki-il  diiriii;;  tliit  first  lifleeli  years  of  Irinl.     I  .im  indebted  to  her  largely  for  whatever 
of  personal  sui-cess  and  jiei-iiniary  pr.ispi.'rity  I  have  since  enjoyed."     On  the  morning  of 
the  fi-rlietb  nnniverwry  of  their  mnrrin;-!',  whilu  he  was  watching  at  her  bedside,  she  took 
the  wfdding-riiig  from  her  finger.  wbii'U  he  had  placod  there  twoscoro  years  before,  and 
put  it  ou  his,  saying,  "  I  shall  not  live  tbrout;b  the  clay." 

In  the  nutmun  of  the  year  of  his  marria'^u  Mr.  Wot^ii  bnti^'lit  a  printing-office  on  credit 
forS7fli)at  Norwich,  Chenango  County,  and  started  the  A'irinllnrist,  a  weekly  newspaper. 
It  was  not  a  sui:eess  pecuniarily,  and  be  rfturned  to  .Vlbany  in  lft21.  Soon  afterward  he 
started  itiititlier  ]inper  at  llnnliuit,  Onondaga  County,  with  nn  better  sniTess.  Be  went 
to  Bochesler,  llien  a  sinmglint!  village,  where  he  became  the  editor  and  finally  proprietor 
of  the  Ttl'-jr-'i'li,  a  weekly  ncwsimpiT.  He  tiM'k  in  a  partner,  and  under  the  firm  of 
Weed  A  JLirlili  it  became  the  Boehesler  D'lili/  T-l'^'ji-'ipl..  Sir.  Weed  conducted  it  with 
great  ability.  He  soon  became  involved  in  the  bittiT  controversy  which  led  to  the 
foruiiition  of  the  .\nti-lIasouc  politieid  party.  The  Aiili-.Wi.timir.  lnqmrt-r,  edited  by 
him.  dealt  liiaiy  Mows  upon  the  ojiposing  jiarty.  and  Sir.  Weed's  fame  as  an  expert  and 
able  jnumalist 'now  budded  and  blossomed.  Ho  beeaiue  widely  known  as  a  shrewd 
politician  and  a  riire  party  manager. 

Jlr.  Weed  was  nn  ardent  political  supporter  of  Do  Witt  Clinton  and  his  canal  policy. 
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The  zeal,  patriotism,  and  munificent  generosity  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  exhibited  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  was  con- 
tinued with  unabated  earnestness  until  its  close.  Such  was  the  case 
especially  under  their  patriotic  mayor,  the  late  George  Opdyke. 

and  in  1824  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1829.  The  real  purpose  of  his  re-election  was  in  connection  with  a  project  for  estab- 
lishing at  the  State  capital  a  daily  newspaper  that  should  oppose  the  powerful  "  Albany 
Regency,*'  a  jnnta  of  politicians  led  by  Martin  Van  Bur  en,  which  managed  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  State.  Mr.  Weed  had  shown  so  much  tact  in  the  management  of  the 
campaign  which  again  gave  the  office  of  governor  to  Clinton,  in  1824,  that  he  was  consid- 
ered the  most  competent  person  to  oppose  the  Regency.  The  Albany  Evening  Joumnl 
was  established  in  1830,  with  Mr.  Weed  us  editor.  It  was  an  Anti-Masonic  organ.  At 
that  time,  of  the  211  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  33  were  Anti-Masonic. 

This  was  really  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Weed's  extraordinary  political  career  and  the 
personal  and  political  friendship  between  Mr.  Seward  and  himself.  The  former  was 
then  a  State  Senator.  Mr.  Weed  never  held  any  public  office  after  that,  excepting  that  of 
State  printer.  He  and  Mr.  Seward  always  worked  in  harmony  in  political  life,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind  the  scenes. 

From  1830  to  1802  Mr.  Weed  was  the  editor  and  a  greater  part  of  the  time  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Evening  Journal,  which  wielded  a  mighty  political  inliuenco.  He  was  justly 
called  the  **  Warwick  of  the  press."  He  severed  his  connection  with  the  Journal  in  1862, 
on  his  return  from  his  semi-diplomatic  mission  to  Europe.  For  a  while  he  was  editor  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  Adveiiiser. 

Mr.  Weed  visited  Europe  seveml  times,  and  always  with  his  daughter .  His  first  visit 
was  in  1843,  his  last  in  1871.  In  1844  ho  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  in  18()6  a  book 
was  published  without  Mr.  Weed's  knowledge  containing  a  series  of  communications 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Eveninrf  Joarnal,  with  the  title  of  "  Letters  from  Europe  and 
the  West  Indies."  For  several  years  he  had  been  virtually  a  resident  of  New  York 
City,  for  he  kept  a  room  for  his  exclusive  use  the  year  round  at  the  Astor  House,  where 
he  spent  much  of  his  time.  In  1865  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  the  city,  with 
his  family,  and  soon  afterward  abandoned  public  life,  and  lived  in  quiet  in  the  great 
metropolis,  but  taking  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  the  prominent  social  and  political 
movements  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Weed  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  on  November  22,  1882,  when  he  had  just 
passed  his  eighty-fifth  birthday.  Before  the  burial  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  called  to  view  his  remains.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were  held  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  body  was  taken  to  Albany  and  laid  in 
the  beautiful  Rural  Cemetery  there.* 

Mr.  Weed  had  lived  in  the  time  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
twenty  five  governors  of  his  native  State.  He  had  been  a  power  in  the  land  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  intimate  friend  or  valued  correspondent  of  statesmen  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  a  journalist  he  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  the  aspects  of  his  time  ; 
as  an  editor  he  had  few  rivals  in  intelligence  and  sagacity,  and  as  a  citizen  his  life  was 
blameless.  His  abilities  were  very  great ;  in  morals  he  was  pure,  in  integrity  he  was 
very  rich,  and  in  patriotism  he  was  unsurpassed.  His  s^^mpathies  for  the  suffering  were 
ever  actively  alive,  and  his  practical  benevolence  was  unstinted. 

*  The  palUboarera  were  ez-Oovemore  Edwin  D.  Morgan  nnd  namilton  Fish,  General  James  Wat«ou 
Webb,  Frederick  W.  Seward.  Isaac  Bell,  General  James  Bowen,  J.  H.  Van  Antwerp,  John  McKeon.  Alfred 
Van  Santvoord,  George  Dawson,  of  Albany,  H.  B.  Biddic,  of  Niagara,  and  Jollot  J.  Wood,  of  Colomboi,  O. 
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Into  tlio  harlH»r  of  Npw  York  was  brought  tbe  first  (■a]>tTire(l  Con- 
f(Kfcratt'  privatfKsr  (so  callwl),  the  Savariiiii/i,  carrying  eighteen  men  an<l 
an  iS-]j(Juml<*r  cannon.  The  men  were  tried  for  piracy  and  sentenced  to 
dcutl),  but  by  tlie  wise  counsel  of  Chief-Fust it-e  t'.  P.  Daly  the  govern- 
ment was  saved  from  committing  ii  serious  blunder,  ami  they  were 
exduingpii  as  prisonere  of  war.  Out  of  tliat  harlmr  went  vessels  and 
thonsanils  of  men  on  |mtrioti(!  L'X[>editions  somewhere.  In  March, 
IStId,  this  little  Monitor,  a  vessel  i>f  "  strangu  device,"  went  Iwldly  to 
»ca  from  New  York  nnder  the  Ixuve  IJoutenaut  (now  Kear-AduiinU) 
"Wurden,  (-nt^>re*l  Hampton  Roads,  siiread  disin»y  among  the  insurgeiits 
thero,  and  saved  niilliims'  worth  of  property,  and  ixtssibly  Northern 
seaport  cities  frtjm  pillage  and  devastation.  <^aptain  Ericsson,  under 
whose  supervision  tbe  Mouiior  wns  built,  is  yet  among  tlie  active 
workers  with  the  bniin  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty  yeare.  Out 
of  that  harbor  also  sailed  the  Gmrg'-  Grimrohf,  freighted  with  contribn- 
tions  from  New  York  merchants  foi"  iiie  relief  of  tboaaantis  of  starving 
mill-operatives  of  England.  She  was  convoyed  by  a  vessel  of  war  to 
guanl  her  fmm  destruction  by  iJie  pirate  ship  Altihamn,  which  had 
been  built,  Btted  out,  and  manned  in  England  for  the  insurgents,  and 
Waa  tliBD  burning  New  York  niercbant-sliip  hero  and  there  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  England  was  compelled  to  jwiy  JlSiSOOjlXW  ingold 
for  th««o  outrages. 

In  February,  18fi2,  in  comjtlinncu  with  the  recommendation  of  Mayor 
Oixlykc,  one  huudrwl  guns  were  fii-ed  from  the  Buttery  and  Mudison 
S(]n;iri',  jrnd  tbe  niitiunal  flag  was  displayitl  ovcrywhen-  tia  tokens  of 
tbe  |Hiblic  ji.y  !k.><MUsei.f  the  victi)ry  of  I'.unisido  at  Ilojinoke  Island 
ami  triuni|i!isiif  tJie  n;itiinial  arms  elscwhci'e.  A  siiiiiliir  demonstnition 
was  made  in  tlie  eity  after  the  vi<-tory  at  Sliiinli,  in  April,  ileanwhtle 
ji  gi-eat  mass  meeting'  of  citizens  liad  been  lield  at  the  C'oopei-  Union, 
iinil  jtn.visiun  was  made  fur  the  relief  of  lnyiil  refugees  frnm  Florida. 
In  >lay  a  lininc  fm-  sick  jiiid  \vi.unded  s'tldiei-s,  capable  of  aceommiwlat- 
ing  fiiur  hiuidred  ur  live  hniiili'ed  tneii,  was  opened  l»y  an  association  of 
ladies,  liea.led  liy  Mis.  Dr.  Valentine  AIntt.  Otiier  institutions  for  a 
similar  jiuqiuse  were  o]iened  in  the  city,  and  in  June  the  common 
erjuncil  iipi)n)i>riated  ftCiOU.UUij  for  tlie  ivlief  of  the  famihes  of  volunteer 
soldiers.* 

*  One  fit  Iho  nntcil  benevolent  instifntions  in  ILe  citv  fonnded  (iiirinB  the  war  by 
patriotic  citizens- lutn  iind  women— is  the  Vnuis- Hi>me  and  Slhikil.  It  was  organized 
in  Miiy.  liifil,  when  it  w:ih  cloarlv  iiereeived  by  sii|;iieious  ]iersoii»  tbiit  n  witr  o(  much 
uiiigbitnde  was  bei,'v.n.  A  building  thnt  migbt  accnrnmodate  nbunt  eighty  children  was 
liiivd,  and  tbe  inbtitutiou  was  put  into  operation.     In  April.  1862.  it  was  incoiponted. 
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On  the  failure  of  McClellan's  campaign  against  Richmond  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  met  (July  7,  1S62)  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  meet  committees  from  the  Union  Defence  Committee  and  other 
loyal  organizations  for  the  puq^ose  of  devising  measures  for  sustaining 
'the  National  Government.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  mayor  at 
that  time,  the  coq)oration  pledged  the  people  of  the  metropolis  to  the 
su])p()rt  of  the  government  in  its  struggle  with  deadly /oes,  and  late  in 
August  ti  great  war- meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  which 
was  densely  ])acked  with  citizens.  Measures  were  adopted  for  the 
promotion  of  volunteering.  A  bounty  of  $50  was  offered  to  each 
volunteer. 

During  1802  the  patriotic  contributions  in  New  York  to  the  support 
of  the  government  were  magnificent.  Besides  the  volunteers,  seven 
militia  I'ogiments,  with  an  aggregate  membei'ship  of  5400  men,  h{ul 
served  for  three  months  each  and  been  honorably  discharged.  It  was 
estimated  that  duri nii:  little  more  than  twenty  months  of  the  war,  to 
the  close  of  18^)2,  the  citizens  of  New  York  had  contributed  to  the  sup- 
])ort  of  the  government,  in  taxes,  gifts,  and  loans  to  the  nation,  fully 
§aoo,00(),()(K)  and  over  8(),0()()  volunteei^. 

Several  months  earlier  than  the  appointment  of  the  special  mission 
to  England  and  France,  President  Lincoln  a])pointed  General  James 
Watson  Webb,  of  Xew  York  City,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Represent  the  United  States  in  the  Empire  of  Prazil. 
General  Wel)b  a.sked  tlu^  President  for  insti'uctions,  when  l\[r.  Lincoln 
siiid  :  '"You,  who  for  more  than  a  thii'd  of  a  century  have  been  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  leading  presses  of  the  country,  and  who  from 
necessity  are  familiar  with  European  politics  and  international  affairs 
genenilly,  ask  me,  an  Illinois  lawyer,  to  give  you  instructions  for  your 
guidance  in  Brazil,  under  the  trying  circumstances  by  which  you  are 
sure  to  be  surrounded  !  I  have  none  to  give  you.  On  reflection,  yes, 
I'll  give;  insti'uctions.     Go  to  your  post,  and  do  your  duty." 

This  was  a  most  fortunate  appointment  at  that  critical  juncture  in 
our  national  affairs.  General  Webb  went  to  Brazil  by  way  of  Europe. 
At  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  he  went  to  France  and  had  an 

It  was  designed  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  volunteer 
soldiers  and  Bailors  of  the  city  who  might  be  left  unprovided  for. 

This  Home  now  occupies  a  spacious  building  on  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Street 
and  Eleventh  Avenue.  From  the  beginning  it  has  received  the  fostering  care  of  the  best 
citizens  of  New  York.  It  is  in  the  charge  of  a  board  of  managers,  composed  entirely  of 
ladies,  assisted  by  an  advisory  board  of  gentlemen.  In  1882-83  ^Irs.  Charles  P.  Daly  was 
president,  and  Mrs.  Harlow  M.  Hoyt  secretary.  A  fair  held  for  its  benefit  at  one  time 
realized  about  $100»000. 
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interview  with  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  III.,  whom  General  Welih  had 
known  pcnKinally  ia  Xew  York  when  the  former  wan  in  cxJlo,  aiiJ  who 
had  vindicfUeti  the  character  of  the  yoim^^  miui  from  slitiiderous  cliar]gt« 
maiJe  against  him.  The  Eiui»eror  hatt  ever  regarded  Mr.  W«bb  as 
hia  friend,  and  frequently  corres[)Dnde<l  >vith  him.  Kapoleoa  glaidly 
tuhnilUxl  him  loan  interview  at  Fontainobleaa,  when  GenendWobb 
cxplaiiictl  to  him  thecuusesof  the  rebellion  and  aaEC'rt«d  the  determinii^ 
tion  of  the  ^venunent  and  jKopIo  uf  the  Unitetl  StuUx  to  put  it  down. 
This  explanation  wa.s  sAtisfavtory  to  tlie  Ki»|X!ror.  and  so  was  moile 
plain  the  way  to  the  Nuccese)  of  the  mission  of  Archbishop  Uaghe!i  at 
the  close  of  that  year.  Fnim  Paris  General  Webb  went  to  London 
and  bwl  an  interview  with  l<ord  John  linssell,  with  whom  he  was 
acqiiaintetl,  and  so  smooUicd  the  way  for  the  mission  of  Mr.  Weed  at 
the  close  of  the  yea.r. 

GeDenil  Webb  reached  hia  jioet  of  duty,  at  Uio  Janeiro,  on  the  4lh 
of  October.  l!St>l.  The  truachurous  irnil^d  Statua  milliliter,  Mcudo,  of 
Virginia,  had  desortcd  bin  {x»t  to  join  the  rebels  at  home,  and  the 
more  troiLcherous  eonsnl,  Scott  (also  a  \'irginian),  had  sent  to  thti  Con- 
fwierate  Government  a  list  and  description  of  American  vessels  in  that 
port  ancl  about  to  sail.  Seven  eighths  of  the  comnianders  of  American 
vusselii  there  were  Southerners,  and  o]»eiUy  displayed  tokens  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  Tbo  iayai  consul  who  had  succveile<l 
8cott  wiis  ]x>werless  to  prevent  it,  for  tlie  government  and  )X!<tplo  and 
the  white  foreiiCTi  population,  especially  the  English,  were  in  favor  of 
tilt?  insur-^rcnts.  The  English  minister  at  the  Unizilian  court  encour- 
agt'd  iLiid  led  this  hostility  to  the  American  Government. 

Four  ihiys  after  liis  jirriviil  General  Webb  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  tlu-  JmHior  of  tlio  Brazilian  capital.  On  the  Sth  ho  ordered 
the  c-onsid  to  t:da'  a  siifKcient  ixilice  foive.  visit  every  American  ship  in 
port,  sciw  eveiy  Si-ci'ssiun  fhi;:  or  other  tokens  of  rebellion,  disiK>s- 
sess  every  disloyal  captain,  and  send  the  shi|>s  Imine  in  charge  of  the 
mates  ;  and  fiu'ther.  to  gnint  no  cleaninees  in  future  to  any  American 
vessel  without  Jirst  eonipelling  tlie  captain  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  I'nited  States.  The  frigjitened  shipmasters  asscml>le<l  at  the 
American  consulate  and  abused  the  consul  witli  their  tongues. 

■■  I  am  only  a  subordinate,"  s;iid  tlie  consul.  "  "Why  do  you  not  go 
to  the  minister's  hotel  and  remonstrate  ;" 

••  Oh  I  lie  be  d — d,"  siiid  one  of  them.  "  I  know  him,  and  you 
might  as  well  ask  a  porpoise  to  give  you  a  tow  as  to  attempt  to  change 
the  old  cuss  I"' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  energetic  and  efficient  diplomatio 
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career  of  General  Webb  at  the  court  of  Brazil.  On  every  occasion  lie 
sustained  the  lionor  and  dignity  of  our  country  in  his  own  person 
during  his  adniinisti*ation  of  American  diplomacy  at  that  court  for 
eight  years.  lie  rebuked  and  huml)led  British  arrogance,  compelled 
Brazil  to  l)e  just  toward  his  country,  and  defended  with  ])romptness 
and  swift  decision  and  action  the  lionor  of  tlie  American  flag  and  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  within  his  jurisdiction.'^ 

It  was  during  (leneral  AVebb's  mission  in  Brazil  that,  by  reason  of 
liis  personal  influence  witli  tlie  Em])eror  Napoleon  111.,  the  withdiuwal 
of  the  French  troops  was  effected.f  Aftiu*  arduous,  impcntant,  and 
V{)ry  efKcient  services  at  the  coui't  of  Brazil  for  more  than  nine  years, 
(leneral  Webl>  relimjuished  the  mission  and  i-v'turned  to  New  York.:}: 

*  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Washl)urn,  American  minister  to  Paraguay,  on  returning;  from  a 
visit  to  his  homo,  was  prohibited  for  nearly  a  year  from  passing  a  Brazilian  blockading 
Krj[uadron  to  his  i>ost  of  duty,  by  the  commander  of  tlie  ships,  (ieneral  Webb  was  absent 
on  ft  furlongh.  On  his  return  he  gave  the  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  just  four 
hours  to  decide  wh(;ther  he  woahl  send  him  an  order  for  Mr.  Washburn  to  pass  the 
blockading  line  or  his  passports.  The  order,  and  not  the  passports,  came  within  the 
prescribed  time.  When  at  length  the  lives  of  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family  were  in  peril 
in  Paraguay,  a  gunboat  (the  W'dsj))  was  detached  from  the  American  s(piadron  on  the 
Brazilian  station  to  bring  them  away.  She  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  ]5rjizilian 
blockading  s«piadron  (4»^neral  Wt-bb  demanded  a  free  passage  for  her.  He?  gave  the 
government  liv(<  days  to  consider  whether  an  <^rder  to  that  effect  should  be  given,  or  tr) 
send  him  his  passports.     The  order  was  given. 

f  General  Webb  had  written  to  the  Emperor  from  Brazil,  warning  him  against  placing 
any  reliance  for  sup])ort  on  the  priestly  party  in  Mexico,  and  assuring  him  that  tho 
governtnent  of  the  UnitiMl  Stit^s  and  the  people  would  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  the  soil  of  their  neighboring  republic.  Tho  Emperor  was  s^itisiied 
of  tho  truth  of  what  his  old  friend  wrote  him,  and  with  great  frankness  exidained  by  letter 
how  ho  had  been  drawn  into  his  ^lexiean  affair,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  intention 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  provided  ho  was  not  menncfd  ;  for  any  attempt  of  the  kind  would 
compromise  him  with  his  people.  While  on  his  way  home,  in  the  fall  of  ISfM,  General 
Webb  wrote  to  the  Emi)eror  from  Lisbon,  that  he  should  sail  for  New  York  from  Liver- 
pool in  a  few  days,  ami  asked  what  ho  could  do  in  regard  to  tho  Mexican  <piestion.  At 
Southampton  he  received  a  telegram  from  the  Emperor  urging  him  to  visit  Paris.  He 
did  so,  and  on  the  morning  of  November  9th  ho  breakfasted  with  Napoleon.  After  a  long 
<u)nforence  it  was  agreed  between  them  (subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  President)  that 
tho  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico  in  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four 
months.  It  was  stipulated  also,  that  the  matter  should  bo  kept  a  secret  until  the  Emperor 
should  announce  it  in  the  spring  of  ISfifi,  General  Webb  to  write  to  Napoleon  if  tho 
President  shtmld  ajjprove.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  on  December  5th.  the  general 
hastened  to  Washington  the  same  night.  Tho  President  approved  the  arrangement ; 
General  Webb  wrote  to  the  Emperor  accordingly,  and  in  duo  time  the  troops  were 
removed.  Sucli  in  brief  is  the  history  of  that  very  important  movement,  effected  by  the 
interposition  of  General  Webb,  without  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  ministry  of 
either  the  United  States  or  France  before  the  arrangement  was  accomplished. 

X  James  Watson  Webb  is  the  son  of  General  Samuel  Webb,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
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The  year  1S63  was  an  pvpnlfid  ono  in  tiic  bistory  of  the  Repulilio  I 
anil  of  the  t-ity  of  >'«w  York.     At  itii  U-ginning  the  Prisident, 
prochimation  of  eimuit'iiKition,  smote  tJic  great  reUiUiun 
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stanaing  * 

BaTnltuiati  ami  a  d«Hoetii)aDt  uf  Rioturd  Webb,  one  ot  (he  satf-vii  original  wttl*!*  of 
Hkilfunl,  Oioa..  IQ  1G35.  GeovnJ  Webb  aettitai  in  Sew  York  City  ftl  111*  rl'Mc  ot  lb* 
•TiT  lirr  iiiilFiM-uilLiiw.  anil  mam«il  the  duogliler  o(  .Tad^e  BogebooDi,  o(  Columbia  Cono- 
1y.  Md  ■  gtual-^icBt-gmiiliUiigbter  of  the  original  praprieUir  of  tb«  masnr  of  CUivnok. 
ia  ttmt  coouly.  On  tbui  luftnor  James  Wntaon  Webb  vbh  bora,  on  Febnuu?  ».  Ijsoa,  At 
tbeiite  of  t*«lta  b«  wu  wmt  loieaide  with  •  lirotbei-ia-lsv  jGeorceMui^lll.  at  Coapen. 
town,  N.  Y„  »bcrB  his  edu<»tiMi  ««■  coRiiil«k<d.  Bis  kisuuaii  wm  then  at  tb«  head  at 
tbe  bar  in  UUvgo  Coanljr.  He  •leolrtxl  yuutig  Webb  to  atody  law  in  hia  offlee.  The  loiter 
pii-terred  eillii^T  the  miHUcul  or  the  utlitoij  [in-teMiDn.  He  «nt<^red  tbc  latter  nader 
pccolisr  i-tfvataslaiiMs.  b*  we  Iibtii  obrwrTvil  in  a  fanner  cbupter.  us  a  liealvnanl.  Hia 
Bala  of  niilibit;  service  for  over  nino  yoors  wm  tu  thp  then  wild«meHK  aronad  tfao 
njiper  lak««,  where  ho  did  gttllMit  Mrvloe  and  faod  muijr  itirrini;  adTentora.  Be  »■«- 
UvhI  Ui  witum  a  uoal  wonderfol  UHDsIuniiBtion  in  all  that  region. 

tit  Ui«  nnmuKt  ot  IHSS  Uontsosnt  Webb  wan  umrried  lo  Uolen  LkqxoAnl  Slvwart,  « 
gTUiddna);htTr  ut  Antbon;-  I^ispeniuil,  onis  of  the  olJenl  ilDgnrflat  (aniiUes  of  the  dt^kod 
Ittatii.  Bu  ciuiUanml  in  tbt- nruiy  until  1037.  vhra.  mtwi'  b>ia  obxemK).  be  naiKticd,  aad 
•ooQ  ikThirwRnl  (IftST)  bc^im  bis  mowrkablo  Mltnrtul  farwr  in  New  Vurk  l.'ity,  Hix  «im>- 
omftil  entntus)  intn  ihn  tohUi  tA  JonTDiJiimi.  and  his  MrnOKl  laboni  tlu-tvin  in  piodndi^ 
a  rvrolnli'm  fn  nreiipatirT  pnbli>biii«;  in  Mew  Vork.  have  alrandy  been  nnUeod.  Il« 
alarti'd  on  hU  puliticnl  corner,  kh  we  hate  iHwn.  n  Hir-ng  partisan  n(  Gen* 
diwifpriKia)!  )ii«  iNrlicy.  ho  nUimtnanl  tbui>einiicmtii-paTl,T,  joined  the 
pre  la  Ihii  latter  the  name  rf  Whig. 

From  his  entranoa  Into  Ibe  Uild  of  Jiitunaliam.  tbc  record  o(  ihn  pnhtin  Irfr  nf  fainw 
Waiann  Wwbb  lormn  a  cotrnpicnom  piirt  i-f  Ihe  lyicliil  and  pxUliisd  hlolor)'  of  Uie  tilj  tit 
New  Vnik  lorthirty-fooryaiuB— bom  ISiTIo  1861.  AxtbeeditnrialbewliM  the  Kew  Sorit 
MnrniHy  Coarirr  unit  SBi/iiirfT  ha  wielded  inuuciue  tnftnenee  otpt  parti^Fi  and  tho  pnlitii-« 
and  public  pr.li.-y  of  tlic  ■itv.  (be  Slutt-.  iiurl  thi-  nalii.ii.  H,-  was  in  conliniial  warfare, 
fi>r.  always  nftini;  inrl.p>nilr.nlly  lui.l  r.-nrlo^sly.  in  llif  spirit  of  llie  motto  at  the  head  o( 
his  psjicr  iin.l  the  l.-u.n.l  ..f"hiH  fnniily  n.mt-of-nmis  -  -  I'rin.ipks,  not  M«i-  — he 
ini-oiinl- ri-il  aiitni;oiiists  .vtryivhi  IV.  His  iismil  Wf:ip'iii*  vnri' iLi'  t<'nj;ue  nnii  pen,  vet 
hedi.l  11- .t  ^liriiik  fr'iii  n  pir^.^aiil  <■!!.■  lunt.T  nhin  f.ir,Til  iipoii  liiiii.  On  ouk  occasion. 
T.  F.  5I,ir^l,:ill.  al  Kiiit'nky,  lit  vliOTii  bo  iind  never  spnkpn  u  wiird.  chrtllenRwl  bim  to 
fiKhl  1  'Inol.  Tlif  .jii:im-l  nns  Ihi-  roiult  ot  cross  niisrcprcsenlH lions.  Webb  promptly 
Bcci'ptc.l  lb"  I'hnlb'nao.  Th^'V  met  near  Wilminclou.  Dt-liiw.ire.  in  Jnne.  1W2.  and 
ffiuyhl  with  pistol*  at  ten  paces.  Wdib  bad  dttcriiiined  nnt  t-i  lake  Jliirshaira  life. 
The  result  mis.  Wcl.li  was  sever.Iy  wounded  in  the  knee.  Tn.lor  the  operation  of  an 
obsolete  l.iu-  of  ib"  Sl:it<-  ..f  New  York,  imd  enforrcl  t)irnnt;b  imrtisnn  inflnence.  which 
inHi'-le.!  the  pcniilly  nf  imprisoniiiciit  in  the  State  prison  for  two  vents.  Webb  waa 
arrcsliHl,  Iriicl.  fonn.l  ■jnilty,  iinil  e^nl^■lllllr■r^.  Int.  n.se  escitcmenl  ensued  because  of 
Ibis  nmnifesl  injustice,  iind  a  p.-1ilir>u  signed  by  IT.oiKl  ..f  the  best  citizens  of  New  York 
WHS  sent  |o  the  [.MiTenior  iSewardl.  askin:.;  l-v  a  full  and  free  pimbm  f,.r  this  diatin- 
Ruisbed  man,  Tl'e  cnvernnr  j-i^nled  tlie  prayer  of  tli'-  petitioners,  and  after  iocarcera- 
lion  in  the  Timbs  f.ir  about  fifteen  days  (iemrd  Webli  was  Telensed.  In  1846  he  was 
mililnr>'  Ptidneer-iu -chief  of  the  State,  and  hss  since  borne  the  title  of  genend. 

In  IMJ"  General  Wcbli  lost  bis  wife  by  death.  He  subsequently  mnrrit-d  Mi«i  Iaiii« 
Virginia  Cram,  daughter  cif  Jacob  Cram,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citizena  of 
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blow.  At  near  midsuinmer  this  w<as  supplemented  by  the  capture  of 
Yicksburg  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  ])ivotal  points  in  the  deadly 
struggle.     They  turned  events  in  favor  of  the  government. 

At  this  time  the  hoarse  voice  of  discord  grew  louder  and  louder. 
Through  the  malign  influence  of  the  Pe^ce  party  at  the  North  and  a 
])owerful  secret  organization  composed  of  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  slave-labor  States  and  their  more  ardent  sympathizers  in 
the  free-labor  States,  a  most  dangerous  op]X)sition  to  the  government 
was  created.  That  secret  ori^anization  was  known  as  the  Kni "flits  of 
the  Oolden  Circle.  Their  designs  were  manifested  at  the  polls,  but  far 
more  dangerously  in  a  well-considered  conspinicy  to  overthrow  the 
government  in  midsimimer,  iSflH. 

The  State  of  Xew  York  having  chosen  for  its  governor  an  earnest 
member  of  tlie  Peace  party,  the  city  of  New  York,  which  really  elected 
him,  was  counted  on  by  the  foes  of  the  government  as  their  certain  and 
poweH'ul  coadjutor.  The  test  so(m  came.  Congress  had  in  ]\Iarch 
autlioi'ized  a  draft  of  men  to  fill  the  places  of  fully  r>(),00()  soldiers, 
whose  short  terms  of  enlistment  were  rapidly  expiring.  In  May  the 
President  ord(^red  a  draft  for  30(\(M)(»  men  to  begin  in  July.  Enrolling 
boards  were  oi't^anized  in  everv  Conm'essional  district.  Resistance  to 
the  measure  instantly  appeared.  A  ])eace  convention  was  held  in 
New  York  City  on  June  .'^d,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of 
the  Stat(\  Its  resf>lutions  adopted  gave  coimtenance  to  the  letulers  of 
a  terrible  riot  which  occurred  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  later. 

Mot  hmfr  after  this  convention  Lee  invaded  ^Farvland  and  filled 
Pennsylvania  with  wild  alarm.  The  President  call(?d  on  the  governor 
of  Xew  York  for  20,000  men  for  thirtv  davs,  to  resist  the  invaders. 
The  governor  ordered  nearly  all  the  militia  of  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  to  the  field.     Mayor  Opdyke  remonstnited  against  this 

New  York.  In  1849  Presidont  Taylor  ftppointed  him  minister  to  Austria,  but  ho  wan 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  In  1H(J1,  after  declining  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  minister  to  Brazil.  Of  his  diplomatic  services  there  brief  men- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  text.  He  returned  home  in  1869.  He  had  relinquished  the 
Mornimj  Cotirier  and  New  York  Enquirer  in  1861,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  World.  On 
his  return  from  Brazil  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  afterward  lived  quietly  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  alive  to  every  movement  in  the  social  and  political  world. 

General  Webb  was  a  man  of  uncommon  tenacity  of  purpose  and  of  infinite  industry  and 
l)er.sistence.  He  had  rarely  failed  in  any  undertaking.  "  He  is  now,"  said  a  late  writer, 
**  passing  the  evening  of  his  life  surrounded  by  troops  of  admiring  friends,  in  the 
trancjuil  enjoyment  to  which  a  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  man  is  entitled. " 

General  Webb  was  tall,  of  a  commanding  figure  and  person,  and  courtly  in  manner  ; 
and,  though  over  fourscore  years  of  age,  the  brightness  of  his  eye  was  not  dimmed,  nor 
his  intellectual  faculties  impaired. 
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stripping  tho  rity  of  iu  defemiflre  on  the  evo  of  tho  draft,  but  in  vain. 
Tliirtwn  roginmnts  were  Bent  to  Uarrisbui^,  nio  mnyor  ntikud  the 
I*refii«ient  lo  pDsliwne  tlio  draft  in  New  York  City  until  tlie  return  of 
tilt'  n-'giments.  It  could  not  bo  dune,  and  on  Satunlay,  .Inly  llth,  the 
ilmft  1)cg)in,  under  the  direction  of  Colonei  Nugvut,  tlie  chief  provost- 
marshal. 

Moanuiiile  the  jioople  had  been  much  excited  by  the  operatior»  of 
th«  enemies  of  the  government.  A  supple-kneed  judge  in  Xew  Yorit 
City  had  tiecided  that  the  draft  was  anconstUutianaL  Thrrc  PennCTl- 
vauia  judges agmHl  with  liim.  Sustained  liy  their  decisions,  the  fowof 
the  adniinistnition  opposed  the  draft  with  a  high  hand.  Incendiary 
humngiics  of  i)olilioiun»  and  seditintis  utterances  of  the  oppo^tion  preset 
irtJrred  wji  the  i»eo|>Iu  to  revolt.  The  ilistinguisheil  orator  at  Tammany 
I  Tall  on  the  4tli  of  July  said  :  "  We  were  (iromised  the  downfall  of 
Vick-ibui^,  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  tlio  pmluible  capture  of  tb« 
Confeilerate  capital,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  rebellion.  .  .  .  But 
in  the  moment  of  expect«l  vintorv  there  came  the  midnight  cry  for 
lielp  from  JVnnsylvania  tn  save  its  despoiled  fields  from  ihe  in^'ading 
foe,  and  almost  within  sight  of  this  great  uommereial  metropolis  the 
!dii|T8  of  yonr  merchants  are  Immed  to  the  water's  e«lge.  *' 

At  the  ver^'  hour  when  this  ungenerous  taunt  was  uttered,  Vicks- 
bnrg.  with  all  the  surrounding  country  and  a  vast  amount  of  s]x»il, 
together  with  3o.(>00  Confederate  prisoners,  were  in  the  iMssossion  of 
4)onenil  Grant  ;  and  T^^,  discorafitud  at  (lettvsburg,  was  preparing  to 
fly  l.;i,-k  io  Vit-iiiii!. 

Till'  iir:Lft  lici,Mn  in  New  Y'H-k  nt  the  provost-niarsiial's  office,  on  the 
riirTier  i>f  i'utly-sixth  Sti'ci-t  iin<l  Tliii'd  .Vveniic.  on  the  morning  of  the 
mil  .if  July,  it  wi'nt  nn  <|iiictly  thiit  ilay,  Imt  on  Monday  morning 
thi>  a-^j'cct  i.f  iliiii;:^  iLad  clianijeil.  On  Siiiiilay  serret  meetings  had 
Ihimi  lirlil  til  CDtiriTt  iii.-asuTi-s  (ci  ri'sist  the  draft  liy  force, 

'  >ri  .M..Tiil;iy  niiirniiig  an  oi'iranizeii  Imnd,  constantly  increasing  in 
v,.lnmi-.  rnar('li.-.l  t..  tin- ..m<.<- nf  the  pruvost-maislial.  where  the  draft 
hail  jn-t  l)e;.'nn.  ,\t  n  givi^n  sit'iial  they  hnrled  a  volley  of  stones 
tlii-iiUL'li  till'  H-iiicli)Ws,  si-v..'11'ly  injurini:  |>i'i-siins  within.  One  man  was 
carrii'il  nut  for  ih-ail.  The  ninl.  I^nl•^t  in  tlii>  dnor.  destroyed  the  furni- 
tuii!  anil  the  dniftin^'  iiiijilrjm.'nts.  ami  ]Miiinnir  kerosene  over  the 
rt.Kir  ii:iiit.-<l  it.  an.l  vriy  n".ii  tin-  Ijuildiiii:  wa^  n-iliiceii  to  ashes.  Tlie 
mull  hail  tak<-ii  jiiis-j.-ssioii  nf  tlio  riei^'hli'irinir  liydnmts,  and  the  firemen 
were  nut  allnwcd  tn  cxtiiigiiish  the  flaTm.'S.  A  bndy  of  police  with 
Siiiwriutiiiilrnt  IvL-inK'dv  wfrc  diiveii  i.tf,  and  the  latter  was  beaten 
ahimst  tu  death. 
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The  raayor  applied  to  General  Wool  and  to  General  Sandford  (the 
latter  the  commander  of  the  city  inihtia)  for  a  military  force  to  quell 
the  disturbance.  Wool  immediately  ordered  the  garrisons  of  the  sev- 
eral forts  near  the  city  to  hasten  to  the  town,  and  the  whole  military 
force  was  put  in  charge  of  General  Harvey  lirown,  who  was  stationed 
at  police  headquarters.  The  mayor  telegraphed  to  the  governor  urging 
hi^n  to  order  the  militia  of  the  neigliboring  counties  to  the  assistance  of 
the  imperilled  cit3\  General  Sandford,  with  the  few  militia  left  in  the 
city,  made  his  headcjuarters  at  the  Seventh  Avenue  areenal,  and  the 
mavor  and  General  Wool  were  at  the  St.  Xicholtis  Hotel,  on  Broad- 
way.  The  entire  military  force  assembled  in  the  city  at  midnight  did 
not  amount  to  lOOO  men. 

A  detachment  of  fifty  men,  sent  on  Third  Avenue  cars,  found  the 
mob  at  Forty-sixth  Street  swelled  to  a  formidable  amiy  in  numbers, 
composed  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Hearing  of  their  approach, 
tlie  rioters  had  torn  uj)  tlie  railway  track  and  cut  down  the  telegnxph 
wires.  The  commander  ordered  the  mob  to  (lis[)ci'se,  and  played  the 
farce  of  firing  l)lank  cartridges.  The  infuriated  riotei's  sprang  u])on  the 
handful  of  soldiers  like  savage  tigers,  wrenched  tlieir  guns  from  them, 
and  beating  many  of  tliem  severely,  drove  them  off.  A  s(juad  of  police 
who  interfered  were  served  in  like  manner. 

The  mob  now  seemed  intent  only  on  plunder  and  outrage.  They 
sacked  two  houses  on  Lt^xington  Avenue,  Jissailed  one  on  Fifth  Avenue 
with  stones  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  jiroceeded  to  burn  a  mai'shars 
office  on  Broatlwav,  near  Tw(intv-ei<^hth  Street.  Verv  soon  tlie  wiiole 
block  was  in  flames,  aftc»r  the  buildings  had  l)e(Mi  plundered.  The 
streets  in  the  vicinity  were  filled  with  a  roaring  mob  of  men  and 
women  bearing  away  rich  plunder  of  every  kind. 

The  wrath  of  the  mob  had  l)een  directed  bv  Southern  leaders  amonir 
them  against  the  ''  abolitionists"  and  the  innocent  colored  population 
of  the  city.  They  attacked  and  burned  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum, 
containing  several  hundred  children,  as  we  have  noticed  in  a  former 
cha])ter,  and  the  harmless  colored  people  of  the  city  W(n*e  hunted  tis  if 
they  had  been  fierce  wild  beasts,  the  mob  shouting,  ''  Down  with  the 
abolitionists  !  Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  !''  Several  colored  people  wen^ 
murdered  on  that  day,  and  scores  of  them  were  cruellv  beaten.  Th(» 
rioters  burned  the  BulFs  Head  Tavern  on  Fortv-fourth  Street  because 
the  ])ro])rietor  refused  to  give  them  liquor.  They  attacked  th(3  dwell- 
ing of  the  mayor  and  burned  the  house  of  the  postmaster  at  Yorkville. 

In  the  afternoon  the  mayor  issued  a  pit)clamation  ordering  tlie 
rioters  to  disperse,  and  authorized  the  loyal  citizens  to  prepare  for  de- 
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fending  tlieir  prfimisos  mn\  to  ftli<x)t  down  any  on«  who  should  attempt 
U>  broak  ID.     Bnt  the  tnob  iletied  all  autlionty.     Tliey  8ei»>ti  tho 
urwiiul  on  Soiwnd  Avenuo  iind  burned  it.     They  fitop]ied  the  oinni- 
huses,  cars,  and  [>ri\*at6  tairriage«,  and  Ixiat  and  murdepeci  many  i»ssen» 
in  tiie  streets  witlioiit  cause.,  an  apiwaranee  of  resixx-tabUity  Iwing-  a 
cutfieient  provocation.     At  rrinting-Houite  Stjuan*,  iimr  the  City  Hall, 
a  large  eruwd  j^alhored  lata  in  the  day.  broke  into  the  Trlhum-  build- 
ing, mid  Imd  kindled  a  Uru  when  they  were  driven  off  by  the  (Milici>. 
At  twilight  a  fearful  panic  jHtrvuded  the  city.     It  was  rumored  that 
Lthe  rioters  had  seized  the  reservoir  an<l  the  gas-works  an<l  would 
r  dejirive  the  peojtle  of  water  and  light.     It  wui;  not  true,  but  the  night 
\  of  the  IStli  of  July  was  a  fearful  one  for  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  the  riotci-s  resumed  tlteir  hoirid  work. 

[  They  had  gathcrud  in  force  in  Thirty-fourth  Street,  bat  were  soon  dis- 

r  porsed  hy  tho  police.     Perceiving  them  gathering  agnin,  the  police, 

Joined  Ijy  some  military  under  Colonel  11.  T.  f)*nrien,  returned  and 

flred  on  tlie  mob  with  fatal  ellcct.     The  enniged  riotera  vowed  ven- 

geanee   against   O'Brien.     It  wilk  scnju  executed.     lieiiriiig  tluit   his 

house,  not  far  off,  ha<l  lioeu  attacked,  ho  liastened  tliithur  and  found  it 

Backed.     Anxious  to  leani  the  fate  of  his  family,  he  went  into  a  tlnig- 

L  store.    Stepping  out  to  e.Y]ioAukte  with  the  riotem,  he  was  felled  to  the 

'  "pHveuitiit  hy  a  stone,  was  killed,  and  his  body  waa  draggeil  through 

the  street*  for  hours  by  niL-n  and  women,  esi«Hed  to  every  conceivable 

outrage. 

.\t  lUMin  the  govenKir  <)f  the  State,  who  liiid  Iteen  at  Long  Uninch, 
twi>  Ikhiis'  jniinu'v  fnmi  iIk-  city,  since  Satuiilay,  arrived  at  tlie  (-ity 
lliill.  .Vpjii'iscd  ijf  his  [iri'scnce,  a  i^reat  cn>H'(l  of  rioters,  who  were 
!4s:;nii  fnjrjii^cd  in  ;in  atlrit-k  mi  tlic  Ti-ih'n,.  Imildiiig,  Hix'ked  into  tlie 
I'arkiind  wi-re  adiln's.-a'<l  Ijv  t!ie  chief  niaj,'istriite.  wlio  had  the  wliole 
tn-iiii'nd'nis  [lower  of  tlii'  State  lit'liiiid  Jiiiii  to  ciii.';]i  the  monster  of  ilis- 
oniiT.  Ill'  sffuiii'il  "[janilyzcd  liy  tlie  Ji|)jia!ling  spectacle  liefore  him. 
liicli  jrave  tlie  nmb  roason  to  believe  that  he  was 
lie  addressed  tltem  as  ■■  My  friemis."  They  gave 
and   went   iin  more  vi^roi-ouslv  in   their  work  of 
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(Iiiietiui:;  tlie  nioli  spirit  in  tlie  city  were  the  words 
rlies  to  his  co-religiimists  among  the  rioters.  He 
.iipliorter  of  the  t^ovi-rnTiient  from  the  beginning, 
;i'iy  |>alriijtie  war  sermon  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
l!y  notices  tif)sted  all  over  tlie  city,  he  invited  the 
rioters  to  his  residence  on  the  10th.     About  four  thousand  of  them 


j  I 
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were  there  at  tlie  appointed  hour.  Though  in  very  feeble  health,  he 
appeared  on  a  balcony  with  the  vicar-general  and  one  or  two  priests 
and  addressed  the  multitude  with  earnest  and  effectual  words,  exhort- 
ing them  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  return  to  their  homes  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  Tliey  dis])ersed  quietly  after  responding  heartily,  ''  We 
will  !"  and  receiving  his  blessing. 

During  that  day  the  common  council  adopted  an  ordinance  appropri- 
ating S^, 500,000  to  ])ay  the  comnmtation  ($300  each)  of  drafted  men, 
l)ut  the  mayor,  pi'0])erly  refused  to  make  this  concession  to  the  mob. 
In  the  afternoon  merchants  and  bankers  assembled  in  Wall  Street  and 
organized  into  companies  of  one  hundred  each,  pui*suant  to  the  call  of 
tlie  mayor  to  assist  in  sup])ressing  the  fearful  riot.  Hundreds  of  citi- 
zens were  sworn  in  as  special  police  for  the  same  ])urpose.  Venders  of 
arms  were  ordered  to  close  their  stones,  and  citizens  whose  premises 
were  threatened  wei'e  furnished  with  muskets  and  hand-grenades  for 
their  protciction.  Two  formidal)l(i  rifled  l)atteries  were  ])laced  in 
Printing-l louse  Square,  and  effectually  protected  the  Tribnue  and 
TUnes  buildings  and  other  property  there. 

During  part  of  W(Mln(^sday,  the  ir)th,  the  riot  raged  fiercely,  ])ut  by 
noon  it  had  (evidently  reaclnnl  its  climax.  Some  l)uildings  were  burned 
that  day,  and  the  pooi*  colored  peophi  wc»re  subjected  to  the  most  in- 
human outrages.  Their  houses  were  burned,  and  some  of  the  inmates 
were  hung  upon  ti'ees  and  lam]i-]X)sts  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  At 
the  request  of  the  mayor  the  city  regiments  on  duty  in  Pennsylvania 
liad  Ix^en  ordei'ed  home  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  they  nc^arly  all 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  ir)th.  At  midniglit  they  were  placed 
under  the  conunand  of  General  Kilpatrick.  The  combined  action  of 
the  citizens,  tlii^  polici^,  and  the  feeble  military  force  in  the  city  had 
effectually  su])])ressed  the  riot  before  the  arrival  of  these  regiments. 
It  was  estimated  that  nearlv  one  thousand  lives  had  Ixjen  sacrificed  in 
the  riot,  and  proj^erty  of  the  value  of  §2,000,000  liad  been  destroyed. 
After  this  the  draft  went  (juietly  on. 

Within  six  mcmths  after  this  gre^it  riot,  directed  specially  Jigainst  the 
colored  pe()j)le  of  the  city,  a  regiment  of  colored  men,  raiseil  and 
(HpiipiHid  in  a  few  days  by  the  Union  Lejigue  Club  of  New  York, 
marched  down  Bmadway  escorted  ])y  many  lejiding  citizens  and 
cheered  bv  thousands  of  men  and  women,  who  filled  the  sidewalks,  the 
balconies,  and  windows. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  Fkios  LEAorp.  Ct.v(t,  mentiooBcl  in  the  pRweJing  chapter,  is  a 
product  of  the  Civil  War.     It  in  eawntially  a  t;bit<l  of  the  Unit««i 
tstes  Sanitary  Cuiiiiiiission.     U  was  organized  early  in  ISliS,  ami 
!or]¥iRitp«l  in  Fehruary,  ISfi'i. 
Tho  Sanitary  Conmiissinn,  when  not  in  seiwion,  was  represented  by 
iSvu  fiiitlifu]  men — namely,  Dr.  U,  W.  Belluws,  its  prusidcnt  :  (ieor^ 
JT.  Stroii;^,  its  trpaaurer  ;  I*rofes3i>r  Wylcott  (iibbs,  and  Drs.  ComoliaK 
.  Agnow  and  W.  fl.  Van  Burcn.     During  tiie  entire  war  these  in«i 
i  some  \n\rl  of  ettcli  day  or  nigtit  in  oonferonoe  on  thu  work  of 
conuniivion,  which  grandly  illu!<tniti>d  the  idea  of  anconditiunal 
loyalty.     Tltat  sentiment,  Sccrotary  Si-ward  said,  tho  woric  of  the  coni- 
miiwion  iiri;4'inikUMl. 

Profistsor  OiltlM  first  sn^cjfst'.'d  that  this  i*iea  iiocded  to  take  on  the 
form  of  :i  club  which  should  be  devoted  to  tlie  »ociaI  or^iizatiaii  of 
the  Hcntiment  of  loyalty  to  the  rmou.  This  Buggestion  he  embodied 
in  ti  Icttfr  to  Frwleritk  Ijiw  Olitisttil  iinnieiliiitcly  Jifter  the  election 
of  "Sir.  S--ytii<)tir'  n-i  i:"vcniur  of  tlif  Stiite  of  Xcw  y(n-k,  in  tlic  autumn 
of  ]si:-j.  It  v.-;is  heartily  .ijipnnvd  liy  Mr.  (  Hiiisti-d.  iind  lie  at  onee 
foniuitioii  (if  siK'li  <i  club. 
'ttLT  M'HttL'n  by  Pi-ofessor 
■lit  to  many  cili/ens  i^f  Xoh" 
.11  tlic  city  of  New  York 
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National  Government,  and  to  that  end  the  members  pledged  them- 
selves to  "  use  every  proper  means,  in  public  and  private,"  collectively 
and  individually.  It  was  afterward  made  the  duty  of  the  club  to  resist 
and  expose  corruption  and  promote  reform  in  our  National,  State,  and 
municipal  affaii^,  and  to  elevate  the  idea  of  American  citizenship.  The 
articles  of  association  of  the  club  were  signed  by  sixty-four  leading 
citizens  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Union  League  Club  was  permanently  organized  on  March  30th 
by  the  appointment  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  its  oflicers  :  Robert 
15.  Minturn,  president  ;  Murray  Hoffman,  Charles  King,  WiUiam  II. 
Aspinwall,  John  A.  Dix,  F.  B.  Cutting,  George  Bancroft,  Alexander 
T.  Stewai-t,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Moses  Taylor,  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
Willard  Parker,  and  James  W.  Beekman,  vice-presidents  ;  Otis  D. 
Swan,  secretary,  and  WilUam  J.  Iloppin,  treasurer.* 

So  e(juip})e(l,  with  a  corps  of  strong  officers,  the  Union  League  Club 
began  its  patriotic  work,  which  it  ])ui'sue(l  until  the  end  of  the  war 
with  unabat(Hl /'^al.  Lat:^  in  \><iu\  it  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
effectual  measures  for  the  ])romoti()n  of  volunteering  for  the  military 
service. t  Finding  agencies  sufficient  in  the  recruiting  of  white  regi- 
ments, the  committee  appointed  for  that  service  tui'ned  their  attention 
to  recruiting  colored  men.  (rovernor  Seymour  refused  to  give  them 
authority  for  such  service*.  They  obtained  it  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  but  upon  tlie  hard  conrlition  that  the  colored  recruits  were  not  to 
receive  anv  bountv.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions  the  committee, 
within  tlu^  spac(i  of  a  month,  recruited  and  placed  in  cani[)  on  Biker's 
Island  a  full  regiment  (the  Twentieth)  of  colored  men.  For  this  pur- 
]K)se  the  club  had  contributed  $18,U0().  This  was  the  regiment  that 
received  honoi's  from  the  citizens  of  New  York  when  it  marched  down 
Broadwav  six  months  after  the  riot,  when  no  colored  man's  life  was 
safe  in  the  city.:}:  The  club  raised  two  other  regiments  of  colored  men 
in  a  short  space  of  time. 

*  An  cxecutivt?  coininittec  was  appointed,  consisting  of  George  Griswold,  F.  H.  Delano, 
H.  T.  Tuckunnan,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Oeorge  Cabot  Ward,  Thomas  H.  Faile,  R.  L. 
Kennedy,  J.  A.  Weeks,  and  James  Boorman. 

I  The  committee  consisted  of  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  Legrand  B.  Cannon,  S.  J. 
Bacon,  J.  A.  Koosevelt,  C.  P.  Kirkland,  Elliott  C.  Cowdin,  George  Bliss,  Jackson  S. 
Sohnltz,  and  Edward  Cromwell. 

I  On  the  morning  of  its  embarkation  the  regiment  marched  to  the  club-honse,  where 
it  received  its  colors,  presented  by  the  loyal  women  of  the  city.  The  presentation  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Charles  King,  president  of  Columbia  College.  A  largo  number  of 
ladies  were  present.  Ho  then  handed  to  the  oflficers  and  m(?u  of  the  regiment  an  ad- 
dross  written  by  Henry  T,  Tuckerman,  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  signed  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  ladies  of  tho  city,  best  known  in  society  and  phihmthropic 


,         tic  > 


At  llio  request  of  General  Hancock  tlie  I'tiion  LeagOP  Olult  apjtointcd 
anutlicr  coioinittee  to  recruit  for  the  Second  C«rp«.*  The  cluli  raised 
for  tlie  Volunteers  tln-ougli  tliis  cuminitUM!  ubout  $230,<XHi  and  more 
thiin  tiire4!  liiomand  men.  Tho  total  number  of  KoUliun  wbicli  tho  cittb 
pljuMMl  in  the  field  that  year  (IS«S)  wm  about  six  thousiind. 

Lato  in  tho  fall  of  ist>:i  th»  eliil)  joinod  ihu  I'nittsd  States  Sanitary 
tlomjuission  ill  inoktog  arran^nionts  for  a  iIetro|>olitan  Fair  in  aid  of 
ibg  Iwuuvoleiit  work.  Under  the  nu»|iic«!i  of  al)ont  one  hundrwi  woinon, 
RKwt  of  thcni  of  tho  fuiniliai  of  meni}ier»  of  the  T'nion  Lt.iuguu  Club. 
the  fair  Vi-ati  inaagnnUe<i  in  Alarc]],  ISiH,  and  its  nuiuii^rx  put  into  tho 
lury  of  tho  tianitary  Conunission  over  8 1.*""^' .'"•*'•     "The  fair  waa 

ined  at  the  unnory  of  the  Twenty-wveiitli  Ueginient,  in  Fourt«vnth 
Stniet,  nmr  Sixtii  Avenue.  It  was  literally  held  all  over  the  city,  for 
thorc  were  public  and  private  entertuliinients  in  nuuiy  plucui — ia  pub- 
lic nchools,  in  theatreit,  and  in  privaU;  [mrlorx— in  connei^tion  with  it. 
"iuliscription  papei-s  were  circulated  in  workshojw,  inanufiictoriea,  mer- 

Llilu  cstubliiihmentH,  public  oSJccs,  and  anjong  tlie  iiliipping  in  Uio 

'bor.  tho  result  of  which  was  enormoua  contributions  to  llie  aggm- 
gate  amount  of  money  nwcivuL  In  tho  buildings  s|>vciitlly  duvoted  to 
the  uses  of  the  fair,  in  FourtoenUi  Str««t  and  on  Union  S(|uare,  were, 
liesides  merchandise  of  every  kind,  old  armor,  historical  rslics,  and 
other  rare  objects  calculated  to  attnict  the  multitude.  Tho  total 
receipts  amounted  to  $1,351,275.  The  total  oxptmscs  were  gl67,76», 
making  net  reoeipta  of  81,l'^^.5lW.+ 

To  the  patriotism  and  liberality  of  tine  of  Xew  York's  merchant 
princes,  the  late  Mai-shall  (>.  I£ol)erts,J  the  fair  was  lar-rely  indebtetl 

ilefds-"  M.illii-rs.  wives.  iin,l  kisIith  of  tLc   lot-ioliers   of  the  Xcw  Vork  Union  Leagne 
rinl).- 

•  This  ooDiniiltec  cousistc.l  nf  (looriro  Bliss,  Jr..  Tbe-cMlote  linosertlt,  (ieo^e  Cabot 
Wnr.l.  rarU-r  Hi.na,v.  Sifi.lien  Uy„il,  Alfn.]  M.  Ili.yt.  Jixiiirs  T.  Kwitt.  Jackson  S. 
SeLiilt/.  .1.  S.  Williiims,  WillUm  H.  Fnt,-.;.  V.  A.  Miinl.ifk.  (ioor^-e  A.  Fellows.  Dndley 
]1.  FiiU.r,  Jiimcs  M.  HulstOiul.  (ieurgo  C,  Sutterleo,  Tiiuntlij-  (i.  Cliur.-liiil,  anil  Moses  H. 
(Iriiiuoll. 

I  John  H.  (iontlio,  a,  nntivo  of  Xew  York  f'ity,  wheri'  h':  whs  Lorn  nnd  has  always 
TeKidecl — wlio  Lad  n-cenlly  re^tired  fniin  the  Sloek  E\ohani;L',  of  which  he  had  been  a 
popular  and  Louoreil  lueuiLer  for  over  n  ignarter  of  a  century,  anil  a  meniliei  of  several 
iocietifs.  siirial  literary,  nnd  arlislic—w'tts  the  chuiminn  of  IheKiniincuCuuiniittee  of  tha 
3Ietro]>olit]in  Fnir.  Ia  his  library  uoir  hungs,  ueutly  fraiiieil,  a  receipt,  of  which  the 
following  is  n  copv  : 

-  Ne»  YmiK.  May  17.  ISM. 
■■  RiiHv.il  frrjmJc.lin  II,  Qi.nrlle,  chalmmn  .if  llic  FJnaiiri-  C.minirlie  i.f  Lhu   M.lropolilaiiFmlr,  One 


f  Uarshitll  Owen  Koherta  from  the  nnpromisijie  position 
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for  its  success.  He  had  been  aiding  the  government  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Metropolitan 
Fair.     When  the   manageis  found   that  the  premises  in  Fourteenth 

of  a  poor,  mcaKrely  educated  orplian  boy  to  the  position  of  highest  rank  as  a  merchant 
and  good  citizen  of  the  metropolis,  would  bo  instructive.  We  may  only  give  a  brief 
outline  of  its  principal  features.  His  father,  Owen  Roberts,  was  a  Welsh  physician  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  settled  in  1798.  He  died  in  lbl7,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  boys,  of  whom  Marshall  was  the  youngest,  and  verj'  little  property.  Marshall  was 
then  less  than  four  years  of  ago,  having  been  born  on  March  22,  1814,  and  when  he  was 
eight  years  old  his  mother  also  died.  At  thirteen  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  saddler, 
but  failing  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  that  business,  and  ho  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  a  ship-chandlery  establishment.  There  his  good  conduct  won  the  esteem  of  his 
employer.  Prudent  and  saving,  ho  had  earned  an<l  kept  money  enough  in  1834  to  start  a 
small  ship-chandlery  store  on  his  own  account,  at  Coenties  Slip,  where,  by  untiring  devo- 
tion to  business  and  suavity  of  manners,  he  attracted  the  attention  and  kindly  offices  of 
his  older  neighbors.  Early  and  late  he  might  be  found  attending  to  business.  During 
the  shorter  days  his  store  would  be  illuminated  with  tallow  dips  before  daylight  in  the 
morning.  Fishermen  and  seamen  who  dealt  wiih  him  called  his  place  "  The  Lighthouse,'  * 
and  its  proprietor  "  (-audio  Roberts." 

By  industry,  honesty,  and  thrift  ^Mr.  Roberts  caused  his  business  to  soon  expand  into 
large  proportions,  and  he  became  a  rich  man  in  a  comparatively  few  years.  In  1847  he 
was  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  possessed  the  j)ower  which  belongs  to  a 
citizen  who  has  fairly  won  the  reputation  of  positive  trustworthiness  as  well  as  solid 
riches.  By  great  sagacity  he  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  ship- chandlery  business,  and  he 
made  profitable  investments  and  ventures  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Ho  owned  the 
IhndrU'k  Jluils<m  steamboat  on  the  North  River,  the  first  really  "  floating  palace"  ever 
seen  ;  and  with  the  same  saga<nty  he  became  the  owner  of  ocean  steamships  and  secured 
a  very  large  income  from  the  business  of  transportatitm  of  passengers  and  freight  between 
New  York  City  and  California  after  it  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States  in  1848. 
He  successfully  competed  with  great  capitalists,  such  as  Howland  &  Aspinwall  and 
Vanderbilt,  in  this  business.  We  may  not  follow  him  in  his  successful  career  as  a  ship- 
owner, nor  yet  as  a  stockholder  and  manager  of  railways,  in  which,  in  his  later  years,  he 
wjis  much  and  profitably  interested. 

When  th(;  rebellion  broke  out  in  Charleston  harbor,  Mr.  Roberts  offered  his  steamship 
Star  of  the  IfV.v^  to  the  government  to  convey  supplies  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  in 
Fort  Sumter,  and  she  felt  the  first  overt  act  of  war  by  being  fired  upon  by  the  South 
Carolina  insurgents.  All  through  the  contest  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  govern- 
ment with  his  voice,  his  influence,  his  hand,  and  his  purse,  and  when  at  its  close  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated,  Mr.  Roberts  sent  to  the  widow  of  the  martyr  his  check 
for  $10,000. 

Before  the  war  ]Mr.  Roberts  was  a  man  of  large  wealth.  He  was  one  of  the  five  who 
joined  Mr.  Field  in  forming  the  first  ocean  telegraph  company.  His  pttrsonal  and 
business  influence  was  largely  felt  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  In  early  life  ho  took  part  in 
politics,  and  he  was  a  great  admirer  and  friend  of  Henrj*  Clay.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  ^^^lig  party  in  the  "hard-cider"  campaign,  and  was  a  firm  supporter  of  tho 
Republican  party  from  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1856.  He  was  often  solicited  to  take 
the  nomination  for  office,  but  with  the  exception  of  that  of  mayor  of  tho  city,  he  declined 
them  all. 

Mr.   Roberts's  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  one  of  tho 
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Street  were  ton  tmiall  f<ir  tbrir  purpose,  Mr.  Itoberts,  perceivinff  their 
(lileitumi.  Ixjught  two  vacant  lots  luijoining  the  armory,  for  which  he 
]iHiiI  tl<**'.<^'"<  hnilt  upon  the  land  n  liun<biome  tMlilic-e  for  the  fair 
licstaunuit,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  lady  niaiutgers.  Mrs.  Itobprt* 
took  cliarg«  of  the  restaurant  with  a  host  of  huly  a^istauttt,  and  tunusl 
into  the  troasuiy  h\tm  tluit  de]ijirtiuent  over  $1T,0(M3,  Its  success  was 
not  an  fjjvaX  in  the  amount  ol  money  received  a&  was  anticij>ate(l,  for 
the  public,  as  a  rule,  preferred  to  give  cash  donations  ;  hut  it  afforded  ' 
a  vast  amount  of  coinfoil  to  the  visitors  at  the  fair,  and  increasetl  their  ^ 
DDmliers  iH^cauiio  of  it^  accommodations. 

Tho  Union  Liiague  Club  liaa  dime  noble  work  for  tlie  public  good 
einou  thu  war.     Ho  loogur  couipc-Ilcd  to  stund  us  a  sentinel,  watching  • 
the  appixmch  of  foes  of  tlie  Republic,  open  and  secret,  it  tm-ned  ite  ' 
energies  into  various  fleitis  of  tabor  needing  earnest  workers.     Tha  ', 
subject!)  (if  politjcal  and  social  reform,   State  and  munici[ia]  ;    the 
cloamiing  of  public  offices  of  corruption,  the  promotion  of  the  publio  i 
health,  tiie  overtlirow  of  u  (irwil  conspiracy  to  jjtmder  the  jmbUc  treas- 
ury, known  as  the  Tweed  Ring,  and  scores  of  other  measures  for  the  ' 
(mp|)ort  of  virtue,  order,  and  cleaniinees  in  publio  affairs,  have  all  felt 
the  influence  of  tho  club,  throuf;h  the  unth-ing  labors  of  efficient  com- 
initl^NJS.     It  ivas  chiefly  iniitrutnentjil  in  securing  for  the  city  a  Paiii 
Fire   Dejiartment  and  the  pruHcnt  whnirable  Board  of  Health.     Ita^ 
Conmiittee  on  I'olitical  Refonn,  of  wliicli  Donuau  B.  Eaton  is  cbat^■ 
ntau,  liHti  a  iier|>etual  existence. 

In  lsii+  tho  I'nion  Ledfrnt'  Club  made  its  finino  in  a  Hue  mansion  on 
tin-  .■i.ni.'i-  of  Twi'iity-sixtli  Str.n-t  ;irid  Madisuii  Av.-iiul',  which  had 
lM.'(.'n  bnill   fi'i-  the   .lurkrv  Clnli.  wlici'c  it  ii-iiiaini'd  tiiiinv  vt-ai-s.  and 
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The  club  gives  monthly  receptions,  at  which  new  American  pictures 
and  foreign  pictures,  loaned,  are  exhibited.  A  ladies'  rece])tion  is 
given  annually,  and  is  always  a  brilliant  social  event.* 

The  Union  League  Club  being  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party,  for  obvious  reasons,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Manhattan 
Clvb  was  organized  in  1805  for  the  avowed  puii>ose  of  "advancing 
Democratic  principles  and  for  promoting  social  intercourse  ;"  in  other 
words,  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party.  This  club 
was  Ri'st  conceived  at  the  Union  Club  during  the  stormy  Presidential 
election  in  1804,  when  there  was  much  antagonistic  ]>olitical  feehng 
among  the  members  of  that  association.  Some  of  the  Democratic 
membeiN,  feeling  uncomfortable,  withdrew  and  formed  this  new  club. 
The  or<]:anization  was  effected  bv  the  election  of  John  Van  i>uren  as 
])resident.  It  was  reorganized  in  1877.  Meanwhile  it  had  taken  pos- 
session of  its  present  elegant  home  at  No.  00  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  memberslii])of  the  club  is  hmited  to  (me  thousand  ;  its  number  of 
meml»ers  in  1888  was  somewhat  less  tiian  six  hundred.  Its  entertain- 
ments of  guests  are  brilliant  affairs.  Leading  membei's  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  have  been  its  lumored  guests  from  time  to  time.  President 
Johnson  was  entertained  during  his  '^tour  around  the  circle  ;"  Mr. 
Tilden  was  so  honored  l)V  it  on  his  nomination  ;  so  also  was  (ieneral 
Hancock  on  a  similar  occasion.  Indeed,  both  Tilden  and  Hancock 
were  nominated  l)y  the  club,  it  is  said,  before  the  Democratic  National 
( 'onvention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  IVesidency  had  met.  The 
president  of  the  club  in  1882  was  Aarcm  J.  Yandei'j)oel,  and  Henry 
Wilder  Allen  was  the  secretarv. 


conversation  room,  a  billiard-room,  and  cafe  ;  the  second  floor  contains  a  largo  and 
beautifully  decorated  room  in  which  is  a  library  of  over  3000  volumes  arranged  in 
al(!()ves.  The  eastern  half  of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  the  art  gallery  and  general  meeting- 
room  of  the  club.  The  dining-room  is  a  notable  portion  of  the  house.  It  is  heavily 
panelled  with  oak,  and  its  high-vaulted  ceiling  is  beautifully  decorated.  All  the  rooms 
are  more  or  less  decorated.  On  the  third  floor  are  numerous  rooms  devoted  to  various 
purposes. 

*  The  officers  of  the  club  for  1881-82  were :  Hamilton  Fish,  president ;  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Noah  Davis,  George  Cabot  Ward,  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  Josiah  M.  Fiske,  Cornelius 
K.  Agnow,  William  M.  Evarts,  Legrand  B,  Cannon,  John  H,  Hall,  Salem  H.  Wales, 
Sinclair  Tousey,  and  William  Dowd,  vice-presidents  ;  Walter  Howe,  secretary  ;  George 
F.  Baker,  treasurer.  There  have  been  nine  presidents  of  the  club— namely  :  Robert  B. 
Minturn,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Charles  H.  Marshall.  John  Jay  (1866,  1869,  and  1877), 
Jackson  S.  Schultz,  William  J.  Hoppin,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  George  Cabot  Ward,  and 
Hamilton  Fish.  The  latter  was  chosen  in  1879.  It  has  on  its  roll  about  twenty  honorary 
members,  including  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  (Lincoln  and  Grant).  The 
rest  are  or  were  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 


m  HBTORT  fiP  KEW  YOBE  CITT. 

M<'ntion  liat*  !»eon  nuiili.-  of  tlic  American  Aai(.)cintion  for  tho  PrT>nK>- 
tion  of  National  I'nion  and  for  tbc  DiiTuiUim  of  ['nlitical  KiiowfaMlgf. 
The  noceafiity  for  an  orgiuiization  to  counteract  tlie  influonoe  of  that 
society  waj4  so  pluiiily  Mt  that  at  the  l>eginning  of  18*13  William  T. 
Blo<I>^tI.  lui  <.-Hmi.tit  itnt]  juitriotic  merchant  of  Xow  York,  went  tn 
Wagliingtoii  umi  coiisitlt^^  the  chief  olHcwrs  of  the  government  on  the 
subject.  A  jtlnn  w.i«  )liscu!«e<l  and  agreed  to,  and  on  his  return  Mr. 
Blodgett  invited  a  niimlwr  of  loyal  citizens  to  a  conference.  The  result 
was  Iho  foniuition,  in  February,  1S(J3,  of  the  Loval  Plblioatios 
SociKTi-.  Charles  King  was  chosua  its  president,  and  John  Austin 
Stovciti^  .ir.,  its  accretary. 

The  object  of  this  society  was  the  distribution  of  journals  and  docu- 
mentii  of  un(]ae8tionable  and  nnoonditional  loyalty  thruugliuut  the 
United  StJitfw,  and  jiartieuLirly  in  the  anntefi  then  en^^nged  in  the  sop- 
pitMu'on  of  the  rebellion,  iirid  to  "counteract,  a^  far  as  possible,  the 
effort*!  tht^n  l)eing  made  by  t)ie  enemies  of  the  governmoot  and  tbe 
wirocates  of  a  <lisgracefnl  |>eaep."  by  the  circulfttion  of  documputs  of  a 
diedoyaJ  character.  Money  was  saliscrilted  for  the  immediate  begin, 
ning  of  oporations.  Over  $aixi0  wore  contributed  by  membets  of  the 
Union  I..eague  Club. 

Mr,  King  did  not  serve  as  iiresident  long,  on  Account  of  ill  health. 
and  Professor  Fi'ancis  Lieber  was  appointed  to  take  his  plare.  I>r. 
Deber  was  one  of  the  most  piitriotic  of  our  foreign-liom  citizenx.  lie 
superintendod  the  publicatiou  of  one  hundretl  ]>amphlet(i  issued  by  the 
society,  ten  of  which  were  written  by  himself.  He  and  Mr.  Stevens 
serve<l  the  siM'iety  with  great  ability  until  its  dissolution  early  in  ISrtfi, 
In  the  spiice  of  six  weeks  after  the  siK-iety  began  its  work,  it  sent  to 
T\*asliiiii,'t>in  for  distriliulion  in  the  Army  of  the  Ea)i|>ahannock  3H,0fKi 
copies  of  liiyal  jotirniils  ami  documents. 

In  April,  Isc:',.  the  .wciety  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  Armi/ 
an<f  Xifi/  Jo'in.'il.  on  the  jirinfiple  of  '■  unconditional  loyalty,"  under 
the  management  of  Captain  W.  C  Ciuirch.  It  is  still  (l^S3l  publislie<l 
under  the  siuue  management.  The  final  oveithrow  of  the  rebellion  in 
18*15  ended  the  mission  of  the  Loyal  Publication  Society,  and  at  its 
third  annivcrssm'  meeting  n-'ebnii.ry  ^7,  l^tUl)  it  was  determined  to 
dissolve  it.  President  Lieber  made  an  impressive  address  to  the  mem- 
bers on  that  occasion,  and  adjourned  the  society  */«'  'fn;  saying,  "  God 
save  the  great  liejniblic  I     (io<l  pi-otect  our  cnuntri-  I"' 

The  Pivsidential  election  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  in  the  fall  of  11^65 
was  attende<i  by  c.witirig  events.  On  Xovemljer  2d  the  mayor  (G,  C. 
Guntherj  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  informing 
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him  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to  set  on  fire  several  Nortliem 
cities  on  election  day.  The  mayor  did  not  beUeve  it,  but  said  he  would 
be  vigilant  ;  but  the  government  deemed  it  proper  to  provide  against 
mischief.  On  the  day  before  the  election  7000  troo|>s  were  landed  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  on  Governor's 
Island,  nearer  the  city.  General  JJutler  had  l)een  despatched  from 
Fortress  Afonroe  to  take  command  of  all  troops  in  and  around  the  city. 
He  arrived  the  day  before.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  the  trooj)S 
were  embarked  on  steamboats,  which  were  anchored  off  the  city  at 
different  points. 

The  day  ])assed  off  quietly,  l)ut  events  whicii  occurred  in  the  night 
of  the  25th  of  Js\)veinber  brought  the  warning  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  On  that  night  thirteen  of  the 
principal  hoti^ls  in  the  city,*  Barnum's  iluseum,  some  shipping,  and  a 
large  lumber-yard  were  found  to  be  on  fire  at  almost  the  same  moment. 
This  was  the  work  of  incendiaries  employed  by  the  conspirators  at 
Richmond.  One  of  these  incendiaries,  liobei-t  Kennedy,  who  was 
caught  and  hanged,  confessed  the  crime  and  nn^ealed  the  methods  em- 
ployed. Each  incendiary,  furnished  with  a  travelling  bag  containing 
inflammable  materials,  took  a  room  at  a  hotel  hke  an  ordinary  lodger, 
closed  the  shutters  of  his  apartment,  tore  up  the  cotton  or  linen  bed- 
clothes, saturat(Hl  the  matei-ial  with  phos])hoi'Us  and  tuqientine,  set  fire 
to  a  slow  match,  left  the  room,  closed  and  locked  the  door  and 
departed,  leaving  the  house  and  all  its  inhabitants  to  burn  to  ashes  ! 
The  precautions  to  prevent  a  discovery  foiled  the  attempt,  for  the 
flames  in  the  tightly-closed  r(X)ms  were  smothei*ed.  Kennedy  said  this 
attempt  to  Imrn  the  ])rincipal  buildings  in  New  York  City  was  in 
retaliation  for  Sheridan's  mid  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  late  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  reconl 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  relation  to  its  contributions  of  men  to  the 
national  armies  during  the  conflict  was  a  proud  one.  The  population 
of  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  over  800,000  ;  in  18G5  it 
had  diminished  to  less  than  727,000.  The  war  had  depleted  it.  It 
had  furnished  to  the  array  116,382  soldiers,  at  an  average  cost  for  ejich 
man,  for  bounties  and  for  the  family  relief  fund,  $150.47,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  over  §5,827,000. 

The  sad  news  of  the  Jissassination  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  mur- 
derous attack  on  Secretarv  Seward,  which  reached  New  York  before 

*  The  St.  James,  St.  Nicholas,  Metropolitan,  Fifth  Avenne,  Hartford,  Tammany, 
United  States,  and  Lovejuy's  hotels,  and  the  Astor  House,  La  Farge  House,  Howard 
House,  New  England  House,  and  Belmont  House. 
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the  dawn  of  April  I  j,  1805,  gave  the  citizens  a  terriliie  slitK-k.  Every 
huart  sceaicil  jiarulyKwl  for  a  moment,  Tliu  telegnipli  announcetl  the 
death  of  the  Presitlent  at  alwnt  seven  o'oluuk.  Iti;«taiitly  tokvos  of 
grief  were  seen  in  all  ]Kuts  of  the  city.  The  buiuiilc  tlA-elling  of  the 
poor,  the  mansion  of  tlie  rich,  the  shoji  of  the  artisan,  tl>e  stately  ware- 
house of  the  tnerL-Iutot,  and  the  v»ueU  in  the  iiarbor,  were  all  draped 
in  mourning  within  an  hour.  At  noon  there  was  an  immense  ass^n- 
blage  of  citizens  at  the  CutButn-Uouae,  the  collector,  Simeon  Dmper, 
pw*iding.  The  multitutlo  were  tMldrcssetl  by  Goneniis  Garfiehl.  Butler, 
«nd  Welniore,  Judge  Pierreiwnt,  T).  S.  Dickinson,  and  ex-(.iovemor 
King.  A  committee  of  thirteen  was  ap[x>iritud  *  ami  sent  to  "Washing- 
ton to  tender  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  government.  From  that  time 
until  after  the  funeral  of  the  Pretiiilent  business  in  tlie  city  was  8us~ 
jtended  and  business  places  were  cluseil. 

On  the  day  of  his  dtiath  (Suturtltiy)  that  crcnt  wus  the  topic  of  dis- 
course in  tlie  Jewish  s^r'uagugues,  us  it  was  in  the  Christian  churohes 
on  the  following  lijiy.  The  funeral  ser^'ices  took  pliioe  at  the  While 
Hcnise  on  the  liltli  of  April.  Then  the  Ixxly  wa^  taken  to  the  Capitot 
and  lay  in  state  until  the  iilHt.  when  the  funeral  train  set  out  for  the 
home  of  the  dea«l  President  in  Illinois,  by  way  of  Kew  York,  Albany, 
and  Buffalo. 

Preparations  for  tlie  reception  of  the  boily  had  boon  made  in  New 
York  Oitj'.  It  waa  conveyed  to  the  mtumla  of  the  City  Hall  amid  the 
chanting  of  (>iX)  singers  and  placoii  oh  a  superb  catafiikjue.  The  citv 
ehiircli  III']]-!  won'  all  t.-llin;;  a  fiiii.-nil  knoll,  and  tlio  Park  was  filled 
with  a  vast  si-a  of  M>ni)wiiii;  Immaii  fafcs.  Tlicro  tin.'  body  lay  in  state 
until  till'  nfxt  aftiTiiiKni.  Diirinj:  the  wimlc  Hvcnty-four  hours  a 
slowly  iiiMvinir  stj-i-arn  nf  iiil-ii,  wotiicm,  and  cliildrt'n  Howcd  through 
then.tUHila  tu  Inr.k  ii].nn  tin'  face  of  tlii-dcail  Chief  Maj,'istrate  of  the 
njitirni.  A  military  ynard  pivitrctcd  the  body.  jitkI  the  German 
iiiiiMcal  sofiftics  |"Ttnnin-d  a  snlcnm  chant  in  that  aiiL'^nst  presence. 

On  tlu'  I'.'.th  .if  Ai.i-il  the  body  of  President  Lincoln  was  taken  from 
tlu'oity  of  Xcw  Voi'k.  It  was  escorted  lo  the  i-;nlmid  station  by  a 
proces,sinn  nearly  live  miles  In  lenirth.  In  tliat  line  were  a  hi  mt  fifteen 
thousand  s.iidiers  and  twi.  InindiXMl  colored  citizens.  In  the  afternoon 
thi)nsands  of  citizens  ^sitln-red  at  Union  Sipiare  to  listen  to  a  funeral 
oration  by  (u!'>T<:-i  iiancroft.  At  the  siune  jdace  "William  Cullen 
liryanC  ]irnnounced  a  eulogy. 

•  Hoses  Tuylor,  -I.iiiEilhiin  Stiir(;es,  William  E.  Do.lge.  Hiiniill.m  Fish,  Moses  H. 
Orinnell,  WiliiHtn  -M.  Eviirts,  Cl.nrles  H.  Rn-^sull,  Eihvarils  l'icrrppi>n!.  Spmuel  Sloan. 
John  J.  A£tor,  Ji.,  F.  B.  Cutting,  B,  U.  Blatchford,  and  Chail«d  U.  Uarshall. 
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On  tlio  disbandment  of  the  army  in  1S05  the  survivors  of  the  many 
thousand  citizens  who  had  gone  to  the  field  rotuni(Ml  to  tlieir  homes. 
The  event  presented  a  rare  spec^tacle  for  the  nations.  In  tlio  space  of 
one  himch'ed  and  fifty  days  the  vast  multitude  of  soldiers  had  been 
transformed  into  citizens,  and  had  resumed  the  varied  and  blessed  pur- 
suits of  })oace.*  Thereby  the  })oj)ulation  of  Xew  York  was  suddenly 
greath"  incrciised. 

In  ISOt)  a  most  salutary  advance  was  made  in  New  York  City  in  the 
direction  of  sanitiiry  reform.  Ever  since  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
in  1840,  and  its  reappearance  in  the  city  in  1855,  the  need  of  a  health 
organization  with  more  ami)Ie  powei's  had  been  felt.  In  18()5  the 
cholera  was  raging  in  Euroi)e,  and  api)rehensions  were  felt  in  New  York 
that  it  would  cross  the  st^i.  It  was  that  ai)[)reliension  which  caused 
the  movement  resulting  in  the  creatiim  of  the  ^[etrojMjlitan  Sanitiiry 
District  bv  the  Lo<^islature  of  New  York  in  the  winter  of  I8e'»(;.  That 
district  included  the  counties  of  New  Yoi'k,  Kings,  llichmond,  and  a 
]K)rtion  of  Westclustc^r.  Within  it  was  created  a  nc^w  Board  of  Ilejilth 
for  the  citv.f  The  old  board  consisted  of  the  mavor  and  members  of 
the  boards  of  aldermcni  and  councihnon. 

As  was  anticij^ated,  the  cholera  crossed  the  ocean.  A  shij)  from 
Liverpool  arrived  at  Sandy  IFook  in  April,  18<W;,  with  several  malig- 
nant cases  of  cholera  on  ])oai'd.  These  were  transferred  to  a  hospital 
ship,  and  the  remaindc^r  of  the  ship's  company  were  (juarantined. 

This  plague  brok(^  out  in  the  city  jdmost  simultaneously,  in  ilay,  at 
]M>ints  five  nn'h^s  apart.  It  gi'adually  s])read  over  the  city,  in  s]X)ts 
where  most  filth  and  bad  drainaw  wen?  found.  So  eificientlv  did  the 
new  Board  of  Health  emi)loy  its  enlarged  powers  that  in  the  whole  city, 
including  the  shipping  and  the  floating  ]X)pulation,  only  400  persons 
died  of  cholera.  At  the  same  time  there  were  over  twelve  hundred 
deaths  in  the  hospitals  and  penal  institutions  on  the  islands.  The 
pestilence  disappeaivd  in  October. 

So  elHcient  has  been  the  Boanl  of  Health  and  so  skilful  in  its  man- 
agement, that  since  the  cholera  in  1865,  that  diseiise  or  scarcely  any 
other  has  appeared  in  the  city  as  an  epidemic.  The  board  consists  of 
the  president,  the  sanitary  sui>erintendent,  the  health  officer  of  the 

*  Tho  whole  niinibcr  of  men  wlio  had  been  enroUed  for  duty  wna  2,050,501,  of  whom 
1,490,000  were  in  actual  Hervice.  The  diKbandmcnt  of  this  vast  anny  bej^an  in  June,  and 
by  mid-autumn  750,(MM)  oflficorH  and  men  had  boon  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

f  The  tirst  board  cousinted  of  six  Hanitary  commiHsioners,  tho  health  officer,  the  police 
commissionerH,  sanitary  Huperintendent,  sanitary  inspectors,  etc.  Jackson  H.  Schaltz 
was  president  of  the  board,  Benjamin  F.  Manierre  treasurer,  Emmons  Clark  secretary, 
and  three  physioians— namely,  Drs.  Crane,  Parker,  and  Stone. 
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port,  and  two  commifwionera,  one  of  whom  iinwt  liiive  been  a  pmctinnj^  J 
phi.'aidiin  for  five  ytsm.  Ttie  coinmiiwitincr  not  u  ()b^*sidan  is  the  i 
prusidf-'nt  of  the  IxianI,  Tho  CMituuissioners  are  apjioiiittxl  by  the  ] 
mayor  witli  tlw  coiweat  of  the  aldenuun.  Tlie  sanitnry  8ui»tirintcinieDt  ] 
is  tlie  ch'wf  executive  officer  of  the  board.  A  voryn  of  inedioal  inspuc-  ] 
tora  is  employed  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease,  in  the  in^toc-  ] 
tion  of  tt'iifinent  and  other  houses.,  and  for  the  unfurcemenl  of  health  ] 
laws  and  the  sanitttr)'  code.  There  ia  also  a  vawiLimting  cot\i»,  a  corps  | 
for  diKinfoction,  and  a  corps  for  meat  and  milk  itwpection.  ] 

The  Health  DeparlineDl  lia&  a  liureuu  of  vital  9tati.*tic8,  U)  which  is  ' 
aflsigned  the  duty  of  keepiiifr  a  record  of  all  the  hirtlw,  iiiarriajjesi,  and 
deaths  in  ihe  city,  and  of  compiling  the  annual  tabular  statements  of 
th«HC.     Every  phytdcian  is  requintl  to  (five  a  curtiflcalu  of  the  <)eath  of 
any  person  under  his  charge,  with  ms,  age.  plac*  of  nativity,  whether 
nmrried  or  nntnarried,  and  cause  of  deatli.     tin  the  presentation  of  thin    { 
to  the  bureau  a  burial  permit  is  gntnte<l.     Aoc4irding  to  tho  report  of    i 
this  bureau  for  18S2  the  d«ith-rat«  in  tho  city  that  ycur  vvms  31.0s  of 
every  lOiXi  of  the  [Hjpulatioa.     TLo  chiuf  cnn»o  of  this  componttivoly  J 
high  ileath-rate  in  New    York  is  nndoobtedly  the  tenenient-hooae  ] 
systom,  n-here  overcrow<ling  and  foul  air  is  the  rule  luid  not  the  excep-    I 
tion.*  J 

The  lloaixl  of  Health  could  du  Uttlu  toward  cfTDcting  a  eanitajy  I 
reform  in  the  tenement-bouse  sytitejn.  lUi  eviU  liotl  t>ecoiMe  so  ^rreat  | 
that  at  length  the  citizens,  le<l  hy  the  medical  fraternity,  were  lutiustnl 
toaclinn.  A  piililic  meelini:  was  held  iit  the  Oorijier  I'nion  in  Fob- 
nijirv,  !-7;',  thf  mayor  |m'sidini:.  A  coiiiiiiittee  of  nine+  was 
a]i|miiit.''l  \<i  di'visi'  means  fur  iinpiiiviiij:  tlic  siiiiitary  comlition  of 
tcni'tin-nr  Ilhiisi-s.  Thai  i-nriiiiLiiti'i'  act<'ii  pnnii]itly.  It  procured  from 
the  l.--L'i<[alinv  an  art  LMviriir  iin-rcascil  ["nvcr  to  thi'  lioard  of  Health. 
A  SAMi\i:v  Ki:nii;M  Sn.nnv  was  oriraTii/cil,  coiiiposod  of  prominent 
citii^i-n-^,  ami  its  lal'iiTN.  in  (■■mjiiiu'tiiai  with  the  cIToits  of  thf  IScwnl  of 
iK'iiltli.  have  alriMiiy  prudiu-fii  a  ]ii;irv<'llous  fhaiif^'  in  tlie  tenement- 
lioiisi' sv~!i'tii.  That  si«-iftyis  vi;rilatit  and  activj?,  and  it  promises  to 
reiie\'<'  tin'  rity  of  one  >•(  its  innst  dangcmns  evils.* 

•  Th,-  ..lli.vr-;  ^.f  tli.'  ("'.inl  f.-r  is.s^i  at,,  -.  ,.,.m(nissi.iU(Ts,  Aloxniiilcr  Shiiler  {president!, 
Wii..ls.>  .],.liiis..Ti.  M.IJ.,  Williiitii  M.  Smith,  M.ll..  Sh'iilini  H.  Fronth,  M.D.;  secretary. 
Emni.ins  CUrk  ;  siiiiliirv  siii..Tilitcinli.-nt.  W.iltir  1).  V.  Diiv.  J[,n. 

t  Tin*  f.>U.iv,in«  n^iiii.'.!  (;fnlU'nifn  couipnsca  tliD  cmniittrf  i.f  iiidl-  :  H.  E.  Fellcw.  W. 
B-iyiirri  CiiUinH.  It.  T.  .•Viuliniiily.  P.  Willis  Inmes.  CLutlts  1'.  Dniy,  Cumelina  Vander- 
bil't.  W,  W.  A-tor.  Jn.Ties  ri,inalin.  uhlI  F.  D.  T^ippen. 

I  Thi-  f.-uiiiler  i>t  lliis  socicly  is  Jnmes  Onllatin.  He  was  its  first  presidenl,  with  Beatj 
E.  PellfW,  vii-e-presiileut  ;  Kieliwd  H.  Derby,  II. D.,  aecretarj-  ;  D.  Willis  James,  tRa»- 
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Tho  enormous  expenditures  and  waste  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  vast 
issues  of  paper  cun'ency  amazingly  stimulated  every  industrial  pursuit 
in  the  country.  Xew  York  in  a  special  manner  felt  the  influence  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  "Wages  of  every  chiss  of  Avorkers,  whether 
with  the  bniin  or  the  liand,  w^ere  suddenly  and  largely  increased.  The 
price  of  every  product  of  the  fann  and  workshop  was  nuseil  many  })er 
cent,  and  the  plontifulness  of  money  increased  the  number  and  ability 
of  purchasei's.  Mercliants  whose  annual  sales  were  valued  at  thousands 
of  dollars  now  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  w^orth  of  goods  in 
a  year  ;  mahufiicturers  enlarged  tlieir  premises,  and  new  establisli- 
inents  sprang  up  in  abundance  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  Tho 
arts  of  (^very  kind  felt  tho  influence  of  ''  flush  times."  Charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions  were  nmltiplied  in  the  city,  and  found  generous 
givei*s.  During  this  decjide  the  magnilicent  charities  of  the  metropohs 
were  increased  in  number,  power,  and  influence  for  good. 

The  am[)le  means  for  the  gratification  of  aesthetic  tastes  and  for 
intellectual  cultivaticm  and  enjoyment  which  the  new  order  of  things 
had  pnnluced  caused  unexampled  activity  in  the  realm  of  art  and  liteni- 
ture,  and  in  the  succeeding  decade  New  York  C'ity,  in  its  extravagant 
and  eleorant  ar(;hitecture  without  and  within,  in  stvle  and  decoration, 
its  pul)lic  and  private  libraries,  its  fine-art  instituticms  and  public  and 
private  picture  galleries,  rivalled  the  older  cities  of  Euroi)e  in  these 
indications  of  wealth  and  refinement. 

To  the  Civil  AVar  and  its  immediate  antecedent  and  collateral  events 
may  fairly  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  a  new  feature,  if  not  a  new 
era  or  a  new  school,  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  Those  events  inspiretl  a 
young  man  who  had  only  lately  suspected  that  he  ]>ossessed  a  genius 
for  art  to  foUow  his  **go<xl  angel,"  w^ho  led  him  to  the  creation  of 
small  groups  of  figures  illustrative  of  simple,  touching  scenes  in  the 
history  f)f  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  his  modest  entrance 
upon  the  bt^autiful  path  by  which  he  speedily  reached  the  goal  of  fame 
and  fortune. 

That  young  man  w^as  John  Rogers,  a  descendant  of  the  Smithfield 
martyr,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  beautiful  plastic  gnnips 
astonished  and  pleased,  and  won  unbounded  admiration.  lie  carried 
**  high  art"  into  the  al)odes  of  the  humble  a.s  well  as  the  exalted.  The 
subjects  touched  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  ev(Ty  human  heart.     He  drew 

urer  ;  Charles  E.  Tracy,  connsel.  Thene  constituted  tlie  execntivo  committee,  and  with 
these  were  associated  a  board  of  directors  :  R.  T.  Anchmuty,  S.  1).  Babcock,  W.  Bayard 
Catting,  Charles  P.  Daly,  Bowie  Dash,  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.»  John  T.  Metcalf,  M.D., 
Howard  Potter,  F.  D.  Tappcn,  Comelins  Vanderbilt,  and  WilUam  £.  Dodge,  Jr. 
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•  fmiii  the  heart  ;  hU  ]>irJures  went  to  tbn  liwirt.  He  i^reali 
natuni  Id  il«  sweplest  asi^octs.  Ho  took  n  liigli  positiun  in  llu?  realm  of 
wt  ut  tlie  bogiiming  as  an  inventur  untl  a  refimiifir.  It  lias  lioun  truly 
mid  tbnt  "  no  single  agent  baa  done  so  much  to  edu«itf>  a  |N>|>ii)ar  last* 
firr  gcnoinu  art  lu  John  Rogers's  delicKto  and  beautiful  gpjire  [Hfturus 
ja  clay.  .  .  .  Tlwjy  tuv  at  bomo  alike  iu  thL>  IxMidoir  of  llw  ricli 
unci  tbi!  cottage  of  tlio  humble.  In  city  and  countn,-,  among  high  and 
low,  tlwy  are  cnsbrinwl  w-ith  a  n«iit>ct  and  U>vo  that  aniouni  to  sunie- 
thinff  like  wwiniiion.  .  .  .  Tiiey  aro  poetical,  but  not  mystic. 
Tlipy  are  not  abuvo  the  avemge  intell^-i  of  numkiDd." 

Mr.  Rogpn  bad  btwu  justly  called  "  the  jn-opJe's  sculptor."  He  is 
well  known  and  admired  in  Kurope.  For  more  than  twenty  yean  he 
hail  cicttipicd  luK  special  Hebl  of  art  bIodi}.* 

•  John  Bflgon  vu  born  in  KotHni.  Mbh..  tMohrt  M,  IWO.  Ra  WHcdamted  at  a 
New  En^UuiiI  ciinnnnn  Mrli>H>l.  In  litn  pmOt  li«  wiu  rnMlMH  ;  h*  ettfft^oA  in  vujmm 
■vuratlon-i,  uul  at  tbf  iu;e  ul  ninctvon  iMKuur  *  lunnliiiuit  in  UaA<-li«trr.  N  H.,  kbi] 
workifd  at  that  tnulo  abant  Hrsn  jMin.  wbiitlj'  Igonnuit  ol  th«  dintutr  vllklii  ttlm.  One 
ib>7,  wliUu  ill  BuHlitti.  far  mw  n  intin  miikui);  ituaga  nt  dajr.  Tbn  uidbt  xw  ■  frtcktloB. 
It  draplj  UDprcaaod  liitn.  and  bo  JeUviuiDi»l  lit  irii  Ur  imUiUe  tbc  utiat.  AUbtiuiik  «i«k 
la  Ifaa  fchop  VM  M>  nix*nt  tbkt  bo  mw  r<(iiii>tJ|Ml  to  Ubot  (DnrtMi  boom  a  daj.  ha  fMind 
flaw  ki  Iwf  tame  eipnimvDU  iu  mwlcDing.  Bu  UiuufsmA  In  nlsjr  tbe  einwa|iUn<u  at 
U*  mind  whiJa  at  hU  daOf  lank.  Hi  jMtmail  tor  m  sigbl  aI  lbs  wnki  nl  ilk*  giMl 
awMiMM  ia  Italy,  bat  hia  peeimiaij  rfrmuiuUuica  denied  bia  tb»  prililfgi'. 

lb  I8SV,  whm  Uf-  Unften  wo*  tireDt}--Hgltt  ywn.  ol  dg*.  "tor  workUiK  •!  W*  Inde  nx 
Monllu  in  Xljiwrnn.  Ln  wo*  Ibruwti  cut  ut  vinplnjinFiit.  lie  eiuue  EaeU  (iroriirnl  tome 
fmiilii,  wpnl  (n  Piiri4  iriii  Rnmr.  nnd  afler  £tnd<rini;  iirl  in  FnuiP*  and  Itidj  forabont 
■-ii;lil  li.-nlli-i.  1..-  Tf  lTiri),il  lr>  Aiiieri™  nilli  Li-  miml  ri.lilv  fr.-ijjbtui  »ilh  precionB 
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mple  procoaa.     They 


1-;  f.iirl.fiitnv"  in  li.  tails  »  cb:ir;i.-l. ristic  of  nil  his  voAs. 
•  T'.  Mi.  r.  •--.Ts  tinn  r.  ~i!.Ti,.l  Ins  siln.ilifn  in  Ihc  office  of 
I  liin.s'lf  i'<  i,rl.  H.  ^.''I.1D  proiliirt^d  a  ^Kinp  wbich  he 
Tlii^  VI i..  fitv,  iiitr.>.lr.i-,'.l  In  tiif  public  in  Xew  York  City 
li  nis.  Til.-  li.jiMiii'ci  .if  ili.i  sliin-  ipiirHlif.n  van  Iben  veiy 
■  liill.i  crmiji  n[i]i.':ik'<l  t"  (he  syiii|>atlii.<s  of  mnltitmles  of 
■]:icc  ill  n  j.iililii' iirt  ixbiliition  liocanst- of  its  subject.  It 
in  tliL-  c'iiil  War  lit.ik.-  ■mt,  >i"iii  iiftiTB"ard.  the  Henins  of 

nitli  bis  pLitrii<ti-iii.  ].ih\  liiiM  of  lh>-  nccusiciti.  and  most 
iif  cuiTiiil   iii^liiri    i.Ti  n  n[>  Hni1.>r  the  eHRcr  touch  of  his 

Mt'.r  in  Xlw  V,,rk  in  tb^  mot  unpretentious  manner, 
rnhviiy,  im.l  i-^siii"i   tliis  liu-^in.'s-;  .-.inl  :    --lohn   Rogers 

(Irnups  .if    rii;iir.s  in    (■.^mposin.-n    at   bis  Stuilio.  u'J9 
b.v  ran  be  ^-•nr.  ly  \mrk..l  f..r  transportation.- 
leculiiir  coujp.i-iiinn.  hoiI  me  pr.niiiceil  and  reprodaced 
re  originally  modelled  in  clay  by  the  hand  of  the  master. 
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The  comparatively  new  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  fine  arts,  popu- 
larly known  as  chromolithography,  or  color-printing  by  the  litlio- 
graphic  process,  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the  city  of 
New  York  since  the  beginning  of  this  decade.  One  of  tlie  mostv 
extensive  and  best  ecjuipped  estabhshnients  in  the  city  engaged  in  this 
l)usiness  is  that  of  the  Hatch  Lithographic  Company,  founded  by  the 
eminent  engraver  on  steel,  George  W.  Hatch,  mentioned  in  a  former 
cliapter.  Mr.  Hatch  probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
development  of  the  lithographic  art.  Indeed  every  department  of  the 
fine  arts  felt  tlie  touch  of  his  genius.  He  lussociated  witli  himself  his 
eldest  son,  (1.  AV.  Hatch,  Jr.,  in  tlie  lithograph  business,  and  very 
soon,  by  the  employment  of  the  best  workmen  in  every  department, 
the  firm  of  G.  W.  Hatch,  Jr.,  &  Co.  became  so  pre-eminent  in  the  i)er- 
fection  of  their  work  that  the  national  and  municipal  governments  be- 
came their  constant  customers. 

In  1850  G.  W.  Hatch,  Jr.,  died,  and  his  only  surviving  brother, 
AVarner  D.  Hatch,  became  the  partner  of  his  father.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  ISGO,  this  younger  son  became  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  so  remains.  A  cry  great  improvemi»uts  in  the  bushiess  luwl 
then  been  made,  esi)ecially  in  the  departjnent  of  coloi'-i)rinting,  which 
the  houses  has  miule  a  specialty.     Greater   improvements  have   since 

A  inonld  from  the  model  is  tAken  and  a  bronze  copy  is  cast  from  that,  from  which  moulds 
are  prepared  for  subsecjnent  copies  made  of  composition. 

liogers's  groups  soon  became  ver^' popular.  Their  ox(piisite  execution  and  his  rare 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  subjects  commended  him  to  cultivated  people,  and  their 
excoodinj^ly  low  price  put  them  within  the  reach  of  families  of  moderate  means. 

In  1882  Mr.  Ko«^ers  undertook  a  task  which  he  had  never  ventured  upon  before  — 
namely,  the  production  of  a  heroic  equestrian  statue.  It  is  a  portrait  of  General  John  F. 
lleynolds,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  received  the  commission 
without  competition  from  the  Reynolds  Memorial  Association,  composed  of  officers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Rogers  put  up  an  atelier  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and 
within  it,  in  little  over  a  year,  he  completed  the  model,  in  plaster,  which  is  most  satis- 
factory, and  is  praised  as  an  admirable  work  of  art.  Few  artists  are  equal  to  the  task  of 
making  an  equestrian  statue,  and  hence  Mr.  Rogers's  triumph  is  all  the  greater.  It  is  to 
be  cast  in  bronze,  and  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  married  in  1805  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Francis,  by  whom  he  has  seven 
children.  In  person  ho  is  rather  slender.  His  expression,  from  a  combination  of  pecul- 
iar features,  is  of  the  most  interesting  character.  Like  all  men  of  true  genius,  he  is 
modest,  yet  possesses  the  dignity  which  selt-consciousness  of  power  im})oses.  His 
famous  groups  are  numerous.  Among  the  most  notable  are  '*  The  Council  of  War" 
-Lincoln.  Stanton,  and  Grant  ;  "  One  More  Shot ;"  "  Taking  the  Oath  ;"  ''  Coming  to  the 
Parson  ;*'  "  Checkers  up  at  the  Fann  ;"  *'  It  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond"  Shylock,  Portia, 
Antonio,  etc.  ;  and  his  three  illustrations  of  the  story  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  in  which 
the  features  of  the  hero  of  the  tale  are  those  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  great  dramatic  im- 
personator of  that  character. 
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been  made.  In  1S60  it  had  K»)  liand  prcsies  and  150  men  employed, 
and  yet  it  could  not  meet  tlic  deiiuuids  a\toa  it.  Some  of  the  chromo- 
lithflgr»pli!>  produwil  l>y  this  fstablUtinifnt  at  that  time  have  lianlly 
houn  surpassed  BiBcn  in  tbw  jwrfeotion  of  imitations  of  od  paintings. 
The  producttoo»  of  the  house  attracted  customeis  from  all  farts  of  tbo 
country,  (irent  ac({uisition&  of  skilled  kl»r  and  macliinen'  were  soon 
miulo.  to  th(>  estahlishment  to  meet  the  public  deinuutl.  and  in  the  year 
1 8*!$  tiie  Hatch  Company  introduced  into  this  country  the  Grst  steam 
lithographic  preiK.  It  was  made  in  London,  anrt  wiis  imperfect  in 
many  parts,  but  was  cu{iablo  of  making  iouo  to  5<KKi  impreasuons  daily, 
while  250  impressions  by  the  hand  \in-ss  were  considered  u  fair  day's 
work.  The  introduction  of  the  steam  press  pixMlucetl  a  revolution  in 
the  business. 

The  firm  procured  a  more  perfect  machine  fmm  Paris,  and  yet  it 
ivjis  not  satisfactory.  Tlicn  the  great  jirinting-proas  manufacturers. 
It.  Iloe  &  Co.,  were  employed  to  coru«trUL-t  a  inuehtiie.  The  result  was 
perfect  saccct«.  The  iron  hands  of  the  machine  took  hold  of  the  ]taper 
with  the  ilelicacy  of  touch  of  a  woman's  tingem,  and  it  was  adjusted 
to  the  picture  on  the  Htone  with  accuracy  surpassing  the  skill  of  the 
liest  workman,  wlule  the  whole  machine  moved  with  the  perfection  of 
u  watch. 

It  isevmed  doubtful  whether  work  enough  could  be  found  to  keep  the 
steam  pres*  busy.  It  has  never  been  idle.  Three  years  after  tlie  Hoe 
press  was  introaluced,  Ilatch  &  Co.  had  six  of  litem  in  use.  witli  a 
Cii]>iKity  for  printing  nf.noo  sheets  daily;  in  1SS3  the  compiiny  had 
twi-lvi"  sloiiin  [iii'SM's  in  constiint  operation,  which  pixxluced  an  aver.»tr'> 
of  Cn^imii  nii|iiv»>i<iiis  a  il;iy. 

Till'  li-ad  mr  gi-:i[iliitfi  pi-iicil  Imlds  a  most  intiniiite,  indeed  an  ossen- 
tiiil  rfliilinn  to  thi' lini' iii't-i,  as  thi' chief  i!ri]>lL-Tiient  in  tlie  pn>iluction 
..f  .|.-si;:iis  i.f  i-vi-ry  kind.  «-|icth(T  in  tlii.-  st-rvice  nf  the  painter,  the 
sciilptiH".  nr  tiir  aivliitwt.  Tlio  lit'st  h^ul  ]>eucils  fiiniiorlv  known  to 
aili>ts  \v..'!v  ihdst.'  ijf  tlif  [iiuv  ;:ra]»liitf  iif  liurmwdak'.  Cumlicrland, 
KriL'^laiiii,  ilisfovi-vi'il  in  ITiiU  :  Imt  tliosc  iniiies  wci'c  cxhansted  more 
tliaii  a  liiniili'cil  yraiN  ajrn.  At  alxnil  th<'  inidille  of  the  lust  century 
<  'aspar  Talicr  bciraii  lln'  iiiaiiufactiiiv  nf  lead  |»eiici!s  of  superior  quality 
at  Stein,  near  Xui'i'ijiIiltl''.  <ifrinany.  His  sun.  Anthony  William 
Falicr.  Slier. ■■■< led  him  in  ImU.  and  founded  the  ln.nse  of  A.  V.  Fabev, 
wiiieli  name  is  [MTpetuated.  .V  maniifaeturing  branch  of  the  great 
lions.,  uvliifh  is  tli.'  lartrest  .if  tlit>  kind  in  the  world)  was  established  in 
til.'  eity  of  New  Y.iik  in  l^U.  The  hcid  of  it,  Eberhanl  Faber,  came 
to  tiic  citv  in  1.^55  and  tstabhshed  a  nieivantile  branch  of  the  house,  in 
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which  is  now  centred  the  large  tnide  in  pencils  over  the  whole  United 
States,  in  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  AVest  India  Islands. 

The  i)arent  establishment  of  A.  AV.  Faber,  at  Stein,  is  now  enormous 
in  ext(3nt,  constituting  a  whole  village  of  fiictories  and  a  populous  com- 
munity. The  proprietors  liave  built  churclies,  established  schools  and 
kindergartens,  a  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  places  of  anuisement,  for 
the  moral,  religious,  intellectual,  and  social  benefit  of  their  army  of 
employes.  They  have  branches  in  London  and  the  principal  cities  on 
the  continent,  and  the  Faber  pencil  is  known  and  sought  after  in  every 
part  of  the  civihzed  world. 

The  American  Imuich  factorv  was  establislied  bv  Eberhard  Faber  at 
tlie  f(X)t  of  Forty-second  Street,  and  he  became  the  picmeer  of  a  new 
industry  in  tliecity.  This  factory  Wiis  burned  in  May,  1872,  and  Mr. 
Faber  built  another  in  CTreeni)C)int,  which  has  since  been  in  o])eration. 
At  a  later  date  he  established  a  cedar-yard  and  siiw-mill  at  Cedar 
Keys,  Florida.  As  business  incrciasod  he  enlarged  the  factory,  and 
manufactured  not  only  pencils  of  every  varii^ty,  l)ut  pen-holdei's,  shites, 
and  slate-pencils,  india-rubbtn*  goods,  vellum  tracing  cloth,  gold  pens, 
pencil-cases,  and  almost  everything  (connected  with  the  stationery 
tnule,  (?xcept  pa])f»r  and  blank  books.  At  pres(mt  the  business  absorbs 
the  entire  i)roduct  of  an  india-i'ubber  factorv  in  Xew  »Iersev.  The 
mercantile  branch  of  the  house  moved  to  the  elegant  and  spacious 
buililing  Xos.  718-720  Broadway  in  1S77.  In  March,  1871>,  Eberhard 
Faber  died,  and  his  son,  John  Eberhard  Faber,  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  great  house.'^* 

The  goods  of  this  house,  of  every  kind,  ai*e  so  superior  that  it  has 
received  the  highest  awards  at  all  intei'national  exhibitions. 

*  John  Eberhnrd  Faber  is  a  native  of  Now  York  City.  He  was  edncated  at  Cohunbia 
CoUef^e,  but  boforo  finishinj^  tlie  course  of  study  (claKs  of  1878)  he  went  to  Stein  and 
took  a  position  nnd«»r  his  uncle  at  the  head  of  the  ^reat  manufactor}'  there.  There  he 
aotiuired  a  thoronj^h  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  On  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  in 
March,  1H7U,  ho  returned  to  New  York  and  became  the  head  of  the  house  in  this  city. 
He  is  a  most  energetic  and  sagacious  young  man,  and  sustains  the  good  business  name  of 
the  house  of  A.  W.  Faber. 
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DUItlXG  this  doiMulu  fi«veral  institutions,  charitable,  henevolrait, 
and  sociaJ,  were  oixsitw!  oi-  put  on  suro  fuundutionit.  Anion^ 
thesfi  th«  Now  York  Society  for  the  Ilelief  of  tliw  tiiijiHiretl  untl  Crip- 
pled anil  the  Ilomt?  Urr  Incurables  appear  9|)eoia)ly  ouuspivuoiiK. 

Tlirough  the  exertions  of  Dr.  .lames  Knight  ami  Mr.  II.  M.  llarltoy, 
wlio  wore  wu-n«st  co-worki^rs  of  tin*  Society  for  Improving  thp  Condi- 
tiou  of  tlitf  Poor,  eminent  ineinbere  of  tlie  ineilieal  profession  and  ottiers 
liecaiue  iiitcresteii  in  the  eiKtabltfthrnunt  of  un  intiiiUilion  for  the  relief  of 
poor  iKT.son.1  who  wen>  afHictt^d  with  hernia.  Cnn-'ful  inquir)*  ha«l 
revealod  the  fact  tliat  a  lar^  percentage  of  the  populittion  of  the  city 
was  suffering  from  this  cause.  A  society  for  the  est:il>lLslin)ent  of  such 
an  inatitutlou  was  oi-gunizt-d  in  March,  IHflS,  umler  the  general  laws  nf 
State,  uhI  a  full  Ixmnl  of  nianagem  wan  cboecn.*  Tlie  httuse  of 
l>r.  Knight,  on  Second  Avenue,  was  T-enl^d,  and  he  wu«  appuinte<l  roa- 
dent  physician  and  8nr^;eon.  Mrs.  Knight  snperintended  the  domeatic 
affiiivsrif  tin-  iEistiltitiiin.  ;itiiI  llicir-(l;Hi;rl]t(>r  tiiiij^lit  the  juvenile  inmates 
till'  (■rclin:ii-v  l>nirniiis  <<{  inliii-ati'm  witlmiit  (.■oiii|H'nsjition.  During  the 
Hist  VIM!-  lin-  miriilnT.it  |i;itii'iils  livntitl  was  >i's. 

Till'  iii:iii,iLrfi"s  l"\"iiitc  i-.fvW  iiiipri'sseil  xvilli  the  ini]W)rtjince  of  more 
ample  lio>|iUiil  airimimoilitioiis.  The  cause  cninirii'ruled  itself  strongly 
to  till' li.'rii'Vuli'iit.  LiljiTal  coiitriliutioiis  W(MT  soon  made  for  u  bnild- 
ing.  iiiitalily  sTi'.'ii'o  by  ('Iliuiik'i'V  ami   Henry  Hose,  and  sul>se<juently 

Ar.u. 1  l.y  J.ihn  C.  Cn-eii  and  ^17. i""'  by  .]'.  ('.  ISaldwin.  while  many 

pei-sons  pivi'  sr.iiiHi  oafli,  and  tiicre  woru   niiini'ivms  contributions  of 

In  1^7-  till'  iii'i'sciit  s[i;tii<>u>  and  eli'iraiU  Iimueuf  the  institution,  live 


I 


It  is  i.n  till' 


inclu.li!!-  the  1 
.-r  i.f  r.irtv-sr 


was  (■iiiiL]>leted  and  occupied. 
'I't  and   Lexington  Avenue,  is 


•It.ili.rt  J{.  Miiitiirn,  Joltn  C.  (it.-en,  Sl,^wnrl  liinnii.  A.  R.  W,.tujorp,  William  A. 
Rnr.tli,  i;nl„.rl  Jl,  llartlfV,  -Toyi.j.l,  Ji,  Cllitis.  Jiiiiiilbaii  ,Stu^.■.■s.  .Tnmes  W.  Hetkoinn, 
Oi-on-.-  (Iriswi.l.i,  .I..I111  li.  \\n\U.  Fiio.'h  L.  Kiio.-hor,  Jiimes  Knight.  Tlmiuaa  Denny, 
Luther  K.  Miiriih.  CliarlL-a  N.  Talbot,  J.  F.  Sbeufe,  llenrj- S.  Terbell,  NathAu  Bishop, 
John  W.  QuiDcj. 
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free  of  debt,  and  has  accommodations  for  fully  200  patients.  It  is  free 
to  indigent  residents  of  New^  York  City  and  its  vicinity  and  crippled 
United  States  soldiers.  A  moderate  charge  is  nuule  to  other  patients. 
Children  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  admitted  as  in-door 
patients,  and  receive  the  elements  of  an  English  education.  Crippled 
patients  are  sent  to  it  from  all  other  charitable  institutions,  public  and 
private. 

This  institution  -the  avowed  objects  of  which  are  ''  to  apply  skilfuUy 
constructcid  surgico-mechanical  appliances  foi'  the  treatment  of  in-  and 
out-door  patients,  and  those  recjuiring  trusses,  si)ringsu})ports,  bandages, 
laced  stockings,  and  ai)paratus  for  the  cure  of  cripples,  both  adults  and 
children,  on  such  conditions  as  will  make  these  benefits  available,  so  far 
iis  possible,  to  the  ])()orest  in  the  city,  free  of  charge'' — has  always 
attracted  not  only  to  its  sui)port  but  to  its  management  leading  philan- 
thropists of  New  York,  such  as  Sanuiel  Willets,  its  president  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1SS:5  ;  William  II.  Macy,"  who  succeeded  Mr. 

*  William  H.  Miicy  is  u  native  of  Nantucket,  whore  he  was  born  November  4,  1805. 
Ho  was  the  oldest  child  of  Josiah  Macv,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  came 
to  Now  York  City  in  \H'2'A,  and  entered  the  countin'^-hoiise  of  Samuel  Hicks.  At  tho  age 
of  twenty-one  ho  be^an  the  business  of  a  commission  merchant  on  his  own  account. 
His  father  joined  him  in  business,  and  the  firm  was  Josiah  Macy  A  Son.  In  1831,  when 
twenty-nine  years  of  ai;e,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  later 
he  was  elected  vico-prc-^idt-nt  of  that  body.  In  1815  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Leather  Manuf.icturtis'  JJunk.  antl  ten  years  afterward  he  was  chosen  its  president.  The 
directors  vottd  him  a  silver  vase  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  friendship. 

At  the  bei^innint^'  of  1K18  ^Ir.  Macy  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Seamen's  I^ink  tor 
Savings.  Ho  had  always  taken  <^reat  interest  in  that  class  of  men,  and  was  ever  ready 
with  kind  words  and  a  free  hand  to  help  them.  He  was  elected  vice-president  of  that 
institution  in  1851,  and  in  18(U{  was  chosen  its  president,  which  ot!ice  he  still  holds.  When 
he  became  i>rcsident  of  tho  bank  he  relinquished  other  l)usine.ss,  in  order  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  that  institution.  Its  business  was  then  larj^e,  having  $9,(K)0,()00  on 
deposit.  That  sum  was  increased  in  1883  to  $31,000,000.  On  Jannarj'  1st  of  that  year  it 
had  CO,l)(ll  accounts.*  In  iHOi)  Mr.  Macy  was  elected  one  of  tho  governors  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  is  now  President  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Macy  has  also  held  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company.  Ho  has  been  connected 
with  the  management  of  several  insurance  and  railroad  companies.  Because  of  his  high 
sense  of  honor,  his  untlinchinf;  integrity,  and  great  business  capacity,  he  has  been 
selectcil  as  the  executor  of  numy  est^ites.  He  has  always  been  an  active  friend  of  some 
of  the  most  important  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  city,  and  from  these 
as  well  as  from  business  institutions  he  has  received  many  expressions  of  high  esteem 
for  his  many  admirable  qualities.  In  his  domestic  relations  ^Ir.  Macy's  virtues  shine 
most  conspicuously  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  protector  and  friend. 

•  The  Seamcn'A  Bank  for  Savinjrf,  of  which  Mr.  Macy  is  the  president,  wax  incorporated  in  1829,  in  order 
to  provide  a  safe  and  advanlapeoiiH  deposit  for  the  surphiH  carninjjTH  of  H«»afarlnjr  men,  who  have  ever  been 
pnbjccted  to  frnndn  and  inipoHitions  of  every  kind  Ah  a  cla8»  they  arc  confldin^  and  uuKUspicious.  Thil 
bank  of  deposit  for  tlieir  isavings  has  Icon  a  {px*at  blessing  to  thousauds  of  families. 


''W  HIBTORY  OP  KBW  TOBK  CPTY. 

"Willctfi  ai  President  ;  '\\'illiani  E.  D*Mlge,  Rtilwrt  Ylnc.  .Toiiathan 
Stur^,  and  otliei«.  Fttiiii  l^tSS  to  lfi^2  nu  less  tlian  ss.787  intiente 
have  boen  truate<l  in  this  iKHtptUil.  Of  these  over  34,WiH)  weie  children 
Qailpr  fimrteen  years  of  age.* 

One  of  thv  nobk-st  churitivs  in  tlio  city  of  New  York  is  tin*  IIovk  fob 
liiic-uKAiiLi:H.  Early  in  IStJti  a  few  pmnuneDt  clergymen  lunl  sevenU 
la^Tiion  of  the  Pnjt««tiiiit  ?^]iiscu{)aJ  Churt-li  met  at  tlip  bouse  of  tbe 
bisliop  of  tile  diocese  ti>  consider  the  necessity  of  a  iiospitjU  for  indigeoC 
persons  tucumbly  ilL  The  meeting  reot^iiizet!  the  neoe^ty,  aod 
ftp|)oiuu.-d  u  comiuittoo  of  five  gentlemen — the  Iter.  I>i-s,  .Muhlenborg, 
Vint^in,  Montgomery,  and  GaUandet  and  Itr.  Franklin  Randol[jli — a 
committee  to  tind  suitable  aceonuuodations  for  sucli  a  puqxMc.  A 
commodious  edidoe,  formerly  kno^vn  us  tlio  Tenijwnmce  House,  at 
W(sl  Fanns,  Weetchester  County,  was  leased,  and  there,  after  tlio 
orgHnizatiori  of  u  board  of  trusH'ics..+  early  in  April  (ISiJii),  the  good 
work  begun,  with  Jiciijamin  11.  Field  as  lU  6rsl  president:  ^tartin  E. 
Greene,  vice-jiresident ;  Henry  .1.  C'ltmuian,  Irwwurcr  ;  K.  A-  itcCurdy, 
secretary,  and  Washington  Kodiuun,  ptuttor  and  su[>arint«n<lent. 

Much  of  the  Duccess  of  the  early  working  of  the  institution  iv^as  due 
h>  tlje  exertions  and  intluence  of  Mr.  Field,  its  pr^ident,  an<I  to  the 
ftuthfiUnesG  and  devotion  of  Mr.  Kodman,  the  {»istor  and  suimrintitn- 
(lunt,  both  trnving  an  earuMt  faith  and  d^^p  interest  in  the  uadurlakiag. 
Mr.  Field  has  served  its  ]>resident  from  the  beginning  until  now.  J 

*  The  officers  of  the  instuiition  f  nr  1R82-HS  were  :  fiamni'l  WiUeti,  president  :  Wiltiam 
H.  Miiov.  IMieil  C..li;ale.  Iti.btrt  Hoe.  Heiirj-  S.  -rprbf-U,  William  H.  cU«.rn.  i-iea-prcsi- 
deDl^<  :  Kridtrick  Slnr^ts.  Irvjisnri-r  ;  -Inlin  P.  Towiiscml.  n>c<itiling  secretary  :  AVilliftm 
A.  W,  Su'Wiirt,  I'orrt'siHiiiiiiiit;  siiTt-tiiry.  iinJ  a,  boiir.i  of  eleven  luiiuiiyors.  Dr.  James 
Kiii;;lj(  i-  tlir^iir«.:.ai.iii-.bi,^f. 

\  Till-  Imaril  .■.■nsUi.il  i.f  tlic  Umi.  -Liliu  T.  Hoffman,  i:iH-ar'i  Hniulit.  W.  H.  Onion, 
Hi.nii.iiiiu  H,  Fi.ia.  H.  riry  J.  I'.i.iim.in,  Kriiiikiir.  F.  r.LmiW[.li,  Ue.ir^ro  li.  Jnt-kson,  Lloyd 
AKiiin«:ill,  .T.vUn  H.  r.i..|.  l'r...li m-  <;..o,iri<l:/p,  WillLiiii  K.  C'nrlis,  Stt-r-lu-n  (.■ftmbreling. 
Buiij.iiiiin  H.  SluTiiiiiu.  Ki.-1i.ir.l  A.  M.Ciir.ly,  An-liil.^iM  liii>.s,ll.  I-ivm-ston  SiillerW. 
Jbrtiii  K.  <i:Miii'.  ll.orjo  T.  M.  Duvies.  il.-nrv  JI,  M.'Lurt-n.  E.  A.  Ijiimtiird.  D.  D. 
Jon,-i.  W.  A,  MiiLlcNliiT^.  W,  It.>iliu;iii.  :iiiil  T.  (iMlLin.li  t. 

;  Till.  nMiiii-  of  l!...iij,„i,iiL  Hii/j.r.l  Fidil  is  pn.u.ininlly  cmnivlfil  with  v.tt  many  of 
thi;  ini>sl  :irtiv,'  iiiiil  Ik-i  social  iinil  l.<.ni.-liwnt  iiistiliilimis  nf  tlie  city  ami  of  [inblic 
eutiTpri^i-^.  \Vhi-iii.v,r  lii-i  n^mip  ii|>|.<-.irs  i.s  n  niiiniiijcr  of  iiii  iiiPlilntion,  in  wbatever 
cap.i.ily.  Li-;  f.utbfiil  iKrv.ii.il  ii.irtiiijiatirm  in  its  iiiili.-s  mny  Ij,.- ixpeiteil.  A  man  of 
wwiltli  nn.l  nt  kisuto.  Lt-  iiiiik.-^  the  [.roiti'.lion  nf  fvcry  Rnod  work  for  I  lie  benefit  of 
iioei*-ty  i.nf  ..f  xho  cbi.  f  [.ur^nils  ot  lii,  life. 

Mr.Fi.1.1  U  <-S  l:n-li.b  lin«.y...  tn.'in.j  bis  aner^lry  f,,r  kick  in  Rritisb  l.istorr,  even 
tn  (be  liiii-  of  tlie  Niirriiiin  eomi^lest  in  Ibe  twelflb  rrntury.  wbtli  H>lberlll^  <ie  la  Field 
eauip  wilb  Williiim  tlie  CrtiiiiiK-ror  nml  was  viivV'  ii  Innd-ownor  in  Lnni\isliire  by  his 
Hovereiyn.     His  aescenilaut.  liobert  Fielil,  was  tbe  first  of  tLis  Dulue  nbo  appeared  in 
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Twelve  acres  of  land  at  ForcUmm  were  purchased,  and  in  1873  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid.  The  price  paid  for  the 
property  was  generously  contributed  by  Miss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe,  her 
father,  John  D.  Wolfe,  having  expresseil  before  his  death  his  intention 
to  contribute  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.     The  society  had 

America,  coming  to  MassachuBetts  about  1630,  in  company  with  Sir  Richard  SaltonRtall. 
In  1G1.J  he  became  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Flushing  Manor,  Long  Ishiud,  ami  settled 
there.  One  of  his  family  purchased  lands  in  Westchester  County,  not  far  from  PeekskiU. 
The  region  is  known  as  Yorktown,  and  there  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born.  May  2, 
1H14.  He  received  his  primary  education  under  the  parental  roof,  and  finished  his  school- 
life  at  the  North  Salem  Academy,  of  which  the  late  Kev.  lliram  Jelliff,  a  learned  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  then  the  principal.  Ho  chose  the  mercantile  profession  as  his  business 
vocation,  and  entered  the  counting-room  of  his  uncle,  Hickson  W.  Field,  then  one  of 
the  "  merchant  princes"  of  New  York. 

In  1832  Mr.  Field  became  the  business  partner  of  his  uncle.  He  was  then  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  When,  six  years  afterward,  his  uncle  retired  from  active  business 
life,  the  management  of  the  immense  concerns  of  the  house  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of 
this  junior  partner.  He  was  equal  to  the  tisk,  and  for  many  years  ho  conducted  the 
business  with  great  skill  and  success,  and  ranked  among  the  best  and  most  prosperous 
merchants  of  the  city. 

In  the  same  year  when  the  burdens  of  the  business  fell  upon  him  (1838),  Mr.  Field 
married  Miss  Catharine  M.  Van  Cortlandt  do  Peyster,  sister  of  the  late  Frederic  do 
Peystor,  LL.D.  She  is  connected  by  lineage  with  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished families  of  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York,  and  has  over  been  conspicuous  in 
the  social  life  of  the  city  for  her  (christian  \irtues,  her  active  benevolence,  and  her  open- 
handed  charities. 

In  18(>1  Mr.  Field  associated  with  himself  in  business  his  son,  Cortlandt  de  Peyster 
Field.  Four  years  later  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Cortlandt  de  Peyster  Field  &  Co., 
the  fiither  remaining  as  the  company,  and  retiring  from  active  business  with  an  ample 
fortune  and  an  unsullied  reputation  as  a  merchant  and  a  citizen. 

Our  limited  space  will  allow  only  a  brief  allusion  to  a  few  of  the  many  associations  and 
public  ent<irprises  with  which  Mr.  Field  has  been  and  is  now  connected.  In  1835  he 
became  a  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  an  active  manager ;  in  1844  he  was 
elected  a  life  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  served  many  years  as  one  of  its 
executive  committee,  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  its  treasurer,  and  is  now  (1883)  its 
vice-president  ;  an  efficient  trustee  of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  a  member  of  the 
Century  Club  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a  fellow  of  the  American  (Teograj)hic4il  Society, 
and  member  of  several  other  learned  societies,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Club,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  one  of  the  founders 
and  patrons  of  the  Free  Circulating  Library,  a  manager  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
t'lry,  vice-president  of  the  first  bank  of  savings  established  in  the  city,  a  director  of 
banking  and  insurance  institutions,  president  of  the  Home  for  Incurables  since  its  or- 
g!inization,  and  a  large  contributor  to  its  support  ;  trustee  of  the  New  York  Dispensary, 
^  ice-president  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  twenty- 
five  years,  a  trustee  of  the  New  Y'ork  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  now  (1883)  its  vice-presi- 
<lent,  and  of  minor  charitable  societies,  and  of  the  Working  Women's  l*rotective  Union. 

Mr.  Field  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  and  much  time  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  liberal  citizens  in  procuring  the  erection  of  the  statue 
of  Washington  at  Union  Square,  and  of  Farragut  in  Madison  Square,  and  was  a  liberal 
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already  rceeived,  sm)  early  as  Ifaveraber,  18C7,  from  Chaiincey  and 
Uenry  lEosc,  the  munificent  sum  of  $3<i,0tX>,  and  from  tinie  to  time 
generous  t^^uulributmns  worn  made  hy  membent  of  tliu  buunlof  uuin- 
agvK  and  others.  Tlie  building,  which  is  very  spacious  luid  plcnsanl, 
was  coinpletwl  in  1875.  ItwHtntly  the  president  of  the  inHtitntion 
(Benjamin  H.  Field)  and  hi«  wife,  Mrs.  C,  M.  Van  Cortlandt  <Ip 
Peyster  I'ieUl,  Iiave  paitl  into  the  trou^ury  a  sum  miflJcient  to  build 
on  the  grooads  a  cbapel  that  will  acieotniuodule  tiinx)  liuiidrt'^l  or  four 
huildnxl  iKirwjns,  for  tli«  benefit  of  the  ininntp»  of  tiie  Home. 

Tlie  inMtitutiun  l«  conduct*?*!  on  entirely  unsectarian  ]>rinciples.  Th« 
Bodices  in  the  chajwl  are  in  acronhuico  with  tlie  nsages  of  the  Protes- 
tant KpiscopiU  Church.  It*  i(ap|»ort.  is  di-i-ivod  from  interest  on  invest- 
ments, jKiying  patients,  and  ivguiar  and  uccusionul  coiitnbution&  No 
ud  from  the  State  ha»  ever  t)een  a-'tked  or  desinxl.  The  institution  is 
free  from  debt.  It  ruceives  annually  a  tuniUl  amount  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  exvitse  fund,  to  which  it  seenui  to  be  specially  entitled,  for 
moRt  of  its  incurable  epi1oi>tic  ininatva  arw  the  victims  of  ihu  iiidulgcnLv 
in  intoxicating  drink.i.  There  is  an  aesooiation  of  ladies  cunncctetl  with 
the  iii^itution,  twenty-three  in  numVicr,*  of  wlioiu  two  visit  th«! 
faiwpital  each  montli  once  a  week.  They  undertake  to  keep  the  Unen- 
1\XHU  sujiplied,  and  fumisli  many  articles  of  clothing  for  tiie  pooiw 
iomate»,  besides  books,  pictun»,  fruit,  and  other  camforts.t 

There  i*  a  frc«  Caruru  IIomk  r«u  Incckabmw  lunong  I'rotestant 
women  and  female  children  of  the  Iwtter  class,  wiio  arv  without  means 
or  tViciiils  til  siijipnil  ;in<l  cure  f.n-  tlii>iii.  It.  is  si1ii;itpd  at  No,  'A  West 
Klcv.-iitli  Sirvc-t.  It  wjis  stxirtivl  in  i-^T'-t  liy  tlie  elfoils  of  Misses  Ixiuise 
CaniiuT  I!;iII  ;iii<l  A.  -\I.  I'alnuT.     TIic  fonrier,   who  dieil  in  March. 
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III  p.T-.>ii  Mr.  Kivhl  is  :.  Tii:i[i  i>f  fill.'  i.rc-ii'noo  i.n.l  of  wrdinl  im.l  neotle  mnnnefn.  Tlirtr. 
niwhly  .-iliir.,r.rl,  ■-.■iivor-;:int  "illi  CfUemI  liturftluri',  ii  Inver  nii.l  p.lron  of  Uie  ttne  urts. 
Lf  is  «n  li..u..r,..l  .mil  w.-l,.mii.-  i.-..riip!ininn  lu  .-vfri-  rttint.l  sooiiil  cirde. 

'  Tliis  .-."oriiiti'ia  ill  issil  .■  ,nsisl,-a  of  Mrs.  A.  X..«l,ol,l  Morris.  H.  V.  C.  PhelpK. 
llitliiirrl  M.  [1..1-.  ^rirtiu  K  r,v.-,-ur.  C.im.lius  Viin.lc-rliilt.  J.i.-nl.  1).  Vemiilye,  JoLn  W, 
Mniiro.  Hi  nrv  A.  Cnsltr,  (■li;irlis  H.  Niclinls.  Div1li\v  S.  (lri>;;iiry,  Siiiinid  FLlIey,  Willinm 
H.  Tiiili  r.  If.  S  Ktiiui,!,  C.  on.  Isi-lin.  Ji.hn  S.  K.istiT,  Sri.ttlicw  rinrkson.  Henry  Bos,;, 
nud  Ni.lliimi,  1  Jiraaf..r.l,  .iii.l  Miss,-,^  Evaiis.  V.ii.  ('..rtli.n,ll.  Gwynnc,  nnii  Filley.  Tbcre 
13  .1  lioiiril  of  .■[.  tir  .it  iiml  Uy  iuiimii;ers,  Vf  tlie  foniitr,  llie  bislii>l>  of  tlio  djoceso  ia  the 
Lend  ;  ..f  tlM'liK.r.  Jlr,  Fi.'ui. 

i  TliP  Mftlctrs  ^f  111.'  H.iiiiv  in  1KS3  were  :  IJ.njiiliiin  H,  Ficlil.  president  ;  Mnrtin 
E.  t;re..ii.'  an.i  Willimii  II.  (liiioii,  vi.'P-iirpsidents  ;  .1.  D.  Vermil.ve,  tre.isnrer  ;  Henrj-  M, 
Mfljiren.  si'.Titiiri*  ;  Isniil  C,  Joues,  soperiulendi-nt  and  residoiit  i>bysician,  and  Mm. 
June  E.  Wliitc,  matron. 
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1883,  was  known  to  the  world  as  Sister  Louise.  The  enterprise  had 
the  sanction  and  commendation  of  Bishop  Potter.  This  Home  was 
incorporated  with  the  Rev.  George  II.  Houghton,  D.D.,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  tiio  Transfiguration,  as  president.  At  first  the  daily  food  of 
its  inmates  was  begged  at  the  pubUc  markets  and  adjacent  business 
])laces.  Finally  contributions  came  in,  and  this  most  deserving  institu- 
tion was  removed  to  its  present  residence,  No.  54  West  Eleventh 
Street,  where  it  has  accommodations  for  about  forty  patients.* 

In  lSf>5  a  IIoMK  FOR  Fallkn  and  Friendless  Girls  Avas  foimded, 
with  tlie  late  A  polios  R.  Wetmore  as  president.  Its  benevolent  object 
is  indicatetl  by  its  name — the  protection  of  the  young  against  the  temp- 
tations wliich  beset  them,  and  rescuing  them  when  they  .are  led  astray. 
Mr.  AVetmoi'e  tocjk  a  Uvely  interest  in  tlie  Home  from  the  beginning. 
At  tlie  time  of  his  su<lden  death,  in  January,  1881,  about  §10,000  had 
been  collected,  largely  through  his  exertions,  for  the  pur[K)se  of  estab- 
lishing a  ])ermanent  })lace  of  residence.  This  sum,  with  other  contribu- 
tions, enabled  the  managers  to  pui'chase  and  fit  up  <a  building  at  Xo.  49 
Washington  Square,  which,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Wetmore,  they  call 
the  Wetmore  Home.  Since  the  o])ening  of  the  institution,  in  18G5,  to 
the  begiiming  of  1>n88,  121^7  young  Avomen  and  gh'ls  (average  age 
sevent(ien  yeai*s),  much  the  larger  portion  of  whom  had  been  rescued 
(uther  fi'om  a  life  of  sin  or  from  tem])tati(m,  have  been  admitted  to  its 
shelter.! 

The  C'haitx  Home  is  non-sectarian,  thouf^h  foruKMl  and  ccmducted  bv 
members  of  the  Universalist  (church  of  the  Divine  Paternitv,  of  which 
the  late  Edwin  II.  (-hapin,  D.l).,  was  })astor  for  fully  a  quiirter  of  a 
(•enturv. 

The  lirst  movement  toward  establisliinff  this  Home  for  the  needv 
wjis  made  at  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  in 
February,  lSf)l).  At  that  meeting  an  able  ]>a]>er  Avas  read  by  Mrs. 
(jcorge  Jloffman.  A  society  was  s(Km  afterward  organized,  and  was 
named  the  (.•hapin  Home  for  the  Rehef  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  both 
men  and  women.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Chapin  was  chosen  the  first  president. 
Jt  was  incorporated  May  1,  1800. 

Having  secured  a  lease  of  lots  on  Lexington  Avenue,  between  Sixty- 
sixth  and  Sixty-seventh  streets,  from  the  conmiissioners  of  the  sinking 

*  Tho  officers  of  the  society  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Miss  HaU  were  :  the  Rev.  Dr. 
HonghtoD,  president ;  the  Rev.  A.  McMillan,  secretary,  and  James  Morris,  treasurer. 

t  The  officers  of  the  Home  for  1883  were  :  Z.  8.  Ely.  president ;  G.  W.  Clarke,  vice- 
president  ;  W.  F.  Barnard,  secretary  ;  8.  Cutter,  treasurer  ;  Dr.  8.  T.  Hubbard,  phy- 
sician, with  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  four  gentlemen  and  eleven  ladies. 
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fund,  iind  Dbtaini'tl  rnimuy  fitr  tlii'  jmrposc,  the  spacious  building'  now 
occupied  l>y  the  Home  witu  erected.  It  wiis  first  occupied  in  1S72. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  in  1874,  there 
were  thirty  lieneficiaries  in  the  Home,  composed  of  nine  Universalista, 
eight  Episcopalians,  8vo  Presbyterians,  four  Methodiels,  two  Baiitiste^ 
Rnd  two  nnknowu. 

Only  rospectiil)l«  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  not  under 
.  sxty-fivo  years  of  iige,  are  athnitted.  Earh  pays  an  entrance  fee  of 
$3lKt,  which  is  heldiisnpennanont  fund  until  the  liencBciary  is  no  longer 
m  inmate  of  the  Home,  when  it  is  transferred  to  tho  goncral  fund. 

The  constitution  of  tliu  association  providos  that  only  "  Indios  of  the 
Universalist  tlenominution  shall  bo  eligible  to  ulMliou  as  trustees  of  tho 
institution,"  Yet  it  is  condnetod  on  the  broadest  principles  of  love 
and  charity.  The  question  nsked  of  applicants  for  shelter  is  not  What 
is  your  creed  ?  but  WhitX  is  your  need,  my  brother,  or  my  aistar  1 

This  Home  is  an  api»ropriat«  monument  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  most  cutholic  in  spirit  of  the  pulpit  teachers  of  tho 
Golden  Rule.* 

Thk  ForsDLiKG  Amtlum  Of  -ntK  Sirrnns  of  CiiARnr  in  ths  Crrv  op 
Nkw  York  wa.s  incorporated  in  Octolier,  ISflO,  and  placed  by  tho 
charter  under  the  management  of  tho  Sinters  of  Charity  of  thn  Romun 
Catholic  Church.  Tho  foriKMUtore  wore  Mary  Ann  Ely,  Catharine 
FitzgiblHin,  Maria  "Wallace,  Ann  Olx^rrneyer,  ^[argaret  Wiglitman, 
and  Mary  Hadden,  Tlie  objects  of  the  society  were  define<l  as  the 
reception,  care  for.  Kiiiintcniinci'.  and  su]iport  of  deserted  children  or 
fouriiiliii-rs.  It  \v;(s  IJic  liist  asyhun  exclusively  for  foundlings  estab- 
lisliol  in  the  I'liiti'd  Stat-'s.  and  its  iiilliioncc  in  suppressing  the  crime 
of  iufiiTiliiidi'  and  sjiviii;^  liic  livi's  of  tiuiiian  beings  has  l)ecn  incalculu- 
ble.  Its  usffuhirss  was  lii'immstrated  during  the  lirst  year  of  its 
existfrii'c,  u'hcTi  ovfi-  six  liundn'd  foundlings  i-eceivtMl  its  sheltering 
care.  A  crili  is  jiliicrd  iu  the  vestiljuie  of  tliu  building,  in  which 
infants  may  be  l.'ft,  without  injuiy  t.r  .ibservation. 

The  jisytuin  is  situated  in  Si.xty-eiirlith  Stivct,  iietwcen  Third  and 
Ix'xiiiii;ti>ri  avi'nufs.  In  ]^Si  a  Miiternitv  llosjiital  was  opene<l  in  con- 
nection witii  the  asylum.  It  is  intended  for  those  (lersons  only  who 
are  special  olijccts  of  cure  and  solicitude,  such  as  women  in  whose  cases 
tliori'  is  a  desii'i'  and  ho|ie  of  preserving  iudiviilual  diameter  or  family 

•  Th.-  ofli.'rrs  nf  tlif  Home  for  lfi82-83  were  :  Sirs.  K.  L.  Cort,  president  ;  Mrs,  C.  P. 
HunliiiKliri,  C.  L.  Stickney,  nnJ  C.  H.  DelBmnter,  vice-presidents  ;  Mrs.  D.  D.  T, 
Marsbiill,  Iriasiirer  ;  Jliss  E,  Cnrt,  recnr(lin|{  si^crotary  ;  Mrs.  E.  K.  Holdea,  correspond- 
ing seeretary,  and  Sire.  C,  F.  Wallace,  molroo. 
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reputation,  or  married  women  who  may  receive  all  the  care,  attention, 
and  professional  services  not  otherwise  at  their  command,  such  as 
strangers  in  the  city  wlio  may  not  find  conveniences  at  a  hotel,  or  have 
in  their  own  houses  the  necessiiry  attention. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  late  in  1860,  to  October  1,  1882, 
there  had  been  received  and  cared  for  13,840  infants  and  more  than 
4000  mothers.  There  is  also  a  children's  liospital,  a  kindergarten,  and 
a  regular  school.  This  institution,  intended  primarily  for  the  salvation 
and  good  of  the  unconscious  babe,  has  expanded  into  a  protector  and 
saviour  of  the  motlier  herself.* 

The  New  York  Catholic  Protkctorv,  designed  for  the  protection  of 
destitute  Koman  Catholic  children,  was  incorporated  in  1863.  It  was 
founded  by  the  llev.  L.  Silliman  Ives,  D.D.,  formerly  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  functions  of  the  institution  are,  in 
their  nature,  designs,  and  methods,  similar  to  those  of  all  other  institu- 
tions of  its  class,  differing  chiefly  in  the  greater  number  of  industries 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  managers.  It  has  excellent 
schools,  and  the  various  trades  carried  on  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  and  of  the  institution. 

The  Protectory  occu{)ies  a  very  large  and  elegant  Gothic  building, 
five  stories  in  height,  at  Westchester,  N.  Y.  It  has  a  salesroom  for  its 
products,  and  a  reception  office  at  Xo.  415  Broome  Street.  Hundreds 
of  benefited  childi-en  of  both  sexes  are  annuallv  sent  out  from  its  shel- 
tering  fold  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  with  fair  ])reparation.  A  largo 
number  of  them  find  good  homes  among  the  farmei's  in  tlie  Western 
States  and  Territories.  The  Protectory  receives  j)ecuniary  aid  from 
the  State  and  the  city,  and  from  charitable  membei^s  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. t 

The  Xkw  York  Infant  Asylum  was  incorporated  in  1865.  Its 
objects  are  to  receive  and  take  cliarge  of  foundlings  and  other  infant 
children,  of  the  age  of  two  years  and  under,  Avhich  may  be  intrusted 
to  their  charge,  and  to  provide  for  tlieir  support  and  moral,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  industrial  education  ;  also  to  provide  such  lying-in 
wards  and  methods  of  guidance  and  care  as  shall  tend  to  prevent  the 

♦  The  officers  of  the  Foundling  Asylnm  in  1882  were  :  Sister  M.  Irene,  sister  superior  ; 
John  O'Brien,  treasurer  ;  John  E.  Develin,  legal  adviser,  and  Very  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston, 
V.G.,  spiritual  director.  It  has  a  large  board  of  associates  and  managers  consisting  of 
ladies,  an  advisory  committee  of  gentlemen,  and  an  efficient  corps  of  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

f  The  officers  of  the  Protectory  in  1883  were  :  Henry  L.  Hoguet,  president ;  James  R. 
Floyd  and  Jeremiah  Devlin,  vice-presidents  ;  Eugene  Kelly,  treasurer  ;  Richard  H. 
Clarke,  searetary. 
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mat^^mal  ahanilonment  of  Iiutneless  infants,  and  diniiaUili  the  moral 
dun^rs  und  peniooal  trnfTorings  to  which  homeless  mothers  are  ex[)08ed. 
To  tlicn^  ptiriKML>s  the  ini>iilutioa  has  urer  devoted  its  untiring  energies 
with  grwit  ftflpjeiicy. 

Theaaytuni  lias  a  llonso  of  ItoccpCiun  und  lyinj^-tn  du|nrtinent  at  the 
oonwr  of  Sixty -fina  Street  and  Tentli  Av«uu<.-,  und  h  aaiatry  home  at 
iloiidl  Vernon.  Wostchtster  County.* 

At  Xo.  4't  Mew  Bowery,  not  fjir  from  4'liatliiim  St|aare.  in  the 
Fourth  Ward,  is  tiltuaU^l  the  H«iWiuu  Mjfoinx  .vm>  IIhukfok  Lrrn.R 
Wanuerkks,  which  was  i>sUtM>:ilifd  iu  ISHl  and  incorjn inUecl  in  lt*64. 
liike  oLh(»-  institutions  founded  for  the  pHr|MMi>  of  atfiinhn^  aid  and 
protection  for  tlw  uoedy,  this  mission  is  jjftrforniing  u  grand  work  in  its 
fruitful  field.  It  ha»  been  doing  that  work  faithfully  for  abuut  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  When  it  bugaD,  in  ISlSl.  therw  were  in  that 
wanl  tiO/HH)  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  ^vho  wore  desti- 
tute, in  a  large  sense  temporally,  mentally,  and  reli^nsl\-.  The 
mission  btui  been  largely  inatnimental  in  changing  thi>  social  aspect  of 
that  part  of  the  city  for  the  better,  (Iver  eight  hunditxl  iKK>r  and 
w<trthy  faniiUe^,  and  over  tbree  tbouiuuid  ebildn^n  u-ho  are  tnemlwrs  of 
thoHo  families,  look  to  this  niii^sion  for  help  (and  receive  it)  in  time  of 
trouble.  + 

There  is  a  society  in  New  Yotk  known  as  the  St,  Joux'a  Ociui, 
whose  field  of  effort  to  helji  the  poor  is  us  wide  as  htiman  needs.  It 
hill*  no  sj»>ci;d  work  in  the  sphere  of  hiiiiinn  cluirity.  Its  object  la  "  to 
rclii'Vf  tiic  ili'M'Tviiii:  \><«iv  ill  till-  city  ..f  Xfw  York."     lis  camm  places 


IK)  iiiTily  oiii'   liiymiil  III.'  siK-Jrty's   iniirtical   boiU'V 

.leiiee.    i.nd   it   is 

.■iiiil.loil  U>  di>  a  v;i>l  aiiinuiit  ..f  woi'k  r..r  <z<x,d  liy  i-mi 

lain  cii-njM'iiition 

Willi  titlaT  c'liaritaUIi'  iTwtituliniiH.     If  it   lias  a  s]irfi 

il  ol>jecl   it  is  to 

ost.'iid  lii-lp  I'.  p,.|'si.iis  plaml  s..  l.AV-   in  the  s'wial 

scale  liy  eircum- 

stani'!-s;w  to  I'..i'l)iil  [lie  1i.i|)cij1"  iinpniviiiL'  llicii- cumiit 

im.  Hiul  yet  they 

aiv  not  l.nv  t'iiinii;ii  ti- b.' lliri.wn  upon  tin-  coiniiiissi 

mcrs  ol'  charities 

anil  ciirri-nii.Ti. 

Tlie   siK'ii'iv    lias  a    Floatiii^^    II..^]lita!   and    S..a> 

lie    Xiirseiy   for 

suinnici-  use  in  -iviujr  tlie  sit-k  ]m,<.v.  a.lults  and  <'liild 

■en.  the  lilcssinfrs 

..f  a  lilt!,-  piiiv   sea  air.      Twice  as    iiiariy  eliildivii  as 

idults  arc  the  rc- 

(■i|li.'lltS<.f  !llisl.[essi)l!r4 

♦  The  nfflif  r-i  of  tlic  n-vl.ii.i  f^.r  lss2  w.r..  :  n,,rk  IMl  rr.-<\<U-i 

t  ;  Jn^irnslor.  M.D.. 

(imi  Wilhum  N.  Hli.t;i.ni:.it,  M.H..  vi.>-].r^-.i,lenls  :   Uvi.rv  H,  Xiooll 

M.D„  sooretary,  and 

Lt-vi  M.  ILitfs.  lr.!iMir'r, 

+  Tin;  ■'tlh-vr-'  :{  th-  iri-^tilntior,  for  isvi  uro  :  A.  S.  Hi.t.'b,  pvesi. 

cnt  :  Genrge  Shcpard 

Pftgr.  vice-i'r..si.l..nt  :  J,  F,  WyckcfT,  secrelsry,  un.l  H.  E.  TompfciD 

s.  1  Tens  are  r. 
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The  St.  John's  Guild  Avas  organized  in  October,  1806,  but  was  not 
incorporated  until  December,  1877.  Its  home  is  at  Xo.  8  University 
Place,  where  its  winter  Avork  is  done.  The  value  of  the  fresh-air  work 
for  sick  children,  by  the  Seaside  Nursery  and  Floating  Hospital, 
cannot  be  estimated.* 

The  German  Hospital  and  Dispexsary  of  the  citv  of  New  York, 
the  offspring  of  the  German  Dispensary,  was  founded  in  the  year  1869. 
Like  most  of  the  benevolent  institutions  in  the  city,  it  had  severe  strug- 
gles for  existence  and  })ennanent  life  for  several  yeai^,  and  at  one  time 
its  demise  seemed  inevitable.  Then  a  tide  of  prosperity,  slow- flowing 
at  first,  set  in,  and  it  is  now  one  of  tlie  flourishing  institutions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  pride  of  the  German  poi)ulation  of  the  city  as  a 
"  school  of  German  learning  and  the  home  of  Cierman  humanity." 

In  188<>  a  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  hospital,  was 
founded.  In  this  fis  in  much  other  benevolent  work  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  New  York,  the  nmniflcent  hand  of  Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfer, 
the  wife  of  the  conductor  of  the  A>/r  Yorh^r  Sf((aU'-Zeittnuj,f  was  con- 

and  the  Floating  Hospital,  which  is  used  for  excursions,  «^ave  infinite  and  healthfal 
delight  to  hundreds  of  children  and  others.  The  season  of  188'2  was  its  ninth.  It  had 
given,  in  tbo  aggregate,  21)4  excursions,  and  carried  223,073  children,  with  mothers  or 
guardians. 

*  The  officers  of  the  society  for  1883  were  :  the  Rev.  John  W.  Kramer,  D.I).,  master  ; 
Delano  C.  Calvin,  warden  ;  trustees,  William  H.  Wiley,  president  ;  Mark  Hlumenthal, 
]\LD.,  vice-president  ;  John  P.  Faure,  secretary  ;  Benjamin  15.  Sherman,  treasurer  ; 
Charles  Schwacofer,  assistant  treasurer,  and  eighteen  associates. 

f  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  the  editor  and  i)roprietor  of  the  Xew  Yorker  Stctais-Zpihuuj,  the 
leading  German  newspaper  in  this  country,  was  bom  at  Zwittau»  a  small  Moravian  town 
on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  His  education  was  most  thorough,  and  he  was  fitted  for 
public  employment  by  legal  studies  at  the  University  of  Prague  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
intended  that  ho  should  conclude  those  studies  at  Padua,  Venice  at  that  time  belonging 
to  Austria,  but  tho  revolutions  in  Europe  in  1848  caused  a  general  uprising  among  the 
German  students  in  favor  of  liberty.  Among  these  wjus  young  Ottendorfer,  who  joined 
the  students'  legion  at  Vienna  and  was  active  in  tho  overthrow  of  the  Metternich  admin- 
istration. He  joined  a  corps  sent  against  Denmark,  and  in  the  autumn  was  sent,  with 
others,  into  Hungary  to  oppose  Kossuth.  But  the  students  sympathized  with  the  latter. 
Ottendorfer  became  attached  to  the  battalion  under  the  celebrated  Blum,  composed 
largely  of  members  of  the  press.  Escaping  arrest,  ho  made  his  way  to  Saxony,  and  went 
on  a  mission  tho  next  year,  with  other  students,  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  the  city  of 
Prague. 

All  through  the  stirring  scenes  in  Central  Europe  at  that  period  young  Ottendorfer 
bore  an  active  and  conspicuous  part.  The  record  of  his  hair-breadth  escapes  from  death 
or  imprisonment  appears  like  a  chapter  of  a  wild  romance.  He  finally  assisted  in  tho 
rescue  of  one  of  the  leaders  from  a  life  imprisonment,  escaped  with  him  into  Switzer- 
land, and  after  encountering  many  difficulties  camo  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1840,  and 
sought  literary  employment.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  several  Slav 
languages,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian,  but  had  none  of  English. 
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spicuous.  She  fonnd«l  the  Woman's  "Wanl  of  the  faospitaJ.  which, 
with  the  Woman's  Pavilion,  also  ei<uctefl  hy  her,  was  iiu<licati-<I  in 
Mar,  1882.  Hy  the  udUition  of  these  structures  the  institution  wit* 
enablml  to  nuree,  during  IH^i,  1534  patients.  Mis.  rHtench>rfer  has 
fiinc'u  cuuiiod  the  erection  of  a  new  dispensary  building  at  her  own 
cxponjie.* 

The  Uennan  Hospital  and  Dispensnry  is  situated  on  the  comer  of 
Seventy-seventh  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue.  It  in  ppovi4ie«l  with  an 
efficient  medical  corps  and  skilled  nurses.  From  September  l^,  isr^*, 
to  December  3!,  lt>t*2,  the  whole  nnniber  of  patients  admitte<l  was 
10,355,  of  whom  an  average  of  more  than  eighty  j«r  cent  were  curwl. 
The  patients  in  1882  were  from  twenty  different  nationalities. 

Tde  rREsnrTEKLAN  IIiisj'iTAi.,  OH  Seventv-sixth  Street  and  ^fadison 
Avenue,  organized  and  incorporated  ii)  18(>S,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
benevolent  impulses  of  the  late  James  Lenox.     The  idea  of  tlie  hospital 

ilt.  OtUiiulntfcr  finall)'  fonnd  «mplo7nient  in  the  cmmtJOK-room  of  the  Snati'ZfjUoiit, 
(hen  owDeJ  by  Jnwib  IThl.  who  Aied  In  I85I.  Afl«T  Uu  death  th»  mansgeinent  at  Unit 
joornnl  ilcrolvi-d  upon  Mr.  nd's  widow,  who  had  fonaedy  betn  actira  in  Uie  bnsine** 
miitingemiinl,  and  is  paaa^ased  of  tpatt  t«cl  nnd  energy.  She  vat  maleHoIl)'  assisted  br 
Mr.  Oltcndorter,  nod  Uir^n^h  thnt  itiuisbtnoe  great  prosperity  foUawoil  In  1859  their 
wen  mnrripil.  and  Bevpnd  Hons  nnd  dnngbtoTs  of  Hra,  Ottnndorfer  found  in  him  »  most 
nSivtiimale  father,  wis^  inilniciar,  bdiI  nbiJing  fiiund.  No  ohildrea  have  bleswd  the 
UdIihi  of  Mr.  Mid  Mrs.  Oltendorter. 

In  tB59  Mr.  Ottendorfer  ftssiiined  fnll  control  of  the  Saalt-Zfilmy/,  and  to  bis  greftt 
nnd  piuoticol  ideas  of  jonmolism.  together  with  bis  inlctrritj 
ical  pnnpipl^s.  to  which  the  (rreat  niRJority  of  Gurman-.imeri- 
(1,  aro  <lut'  tliu  wonderful  Butcess  in  every  particalflr  whii'h 


tricnn  institutions. 
■Id  sjiiril  of  indepei 


-;  tor  the  promotion 


IB-^:!,  iLcEullowinyli. 


The  .leonni 

ion,  made  of  silver,  is  sij«]jendod  by  a  white  ribbon,  nnd  is  inclosed  in  a 

blue  velvet  ca 

•iC,     In  its  centre  it  shows  a  cross,  which  is  snrronnded  iiy  a  wrealli  of  oak 

lea  res  in  l.lni 

ennmel,  and  the  f,.ll..winv;  inscription  :  •■  For  Merit."     The  monogram  of 

the  Empress. 

snrniountid  by  ii  crown,  is  below  the  cross,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 

by  the  rojal  e 

rown  of  Prussia. 
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was  purely  his  own  conception.  He  matured  the  whole  ])lan  and 
arrangement  before  he  communicated  the  thought  to  others.  He 
selected  the  gentlemen  whom  he  wished  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
the  enterprise,  and  addressing  a  note  to  each  he  asked  if  tliey  would 
consent  to  become  directors  of  such  an  institution,  and  to  signify  their 
iissent  ])y  meeting  him  at  a  given  time  and  place  to  effect  the  organiza- 
tion. When  they  dissembled  he  unfolded  his  plan  in  all  its  details,  and 
then  proposed,  in  order  to  start  the  enterprise,  to  give  the  site  in 
Seventy-sixth  Street,  valued  at  $200,000,  and  to  add  to  this  the  sum  of 
8100,000  in  money.  The  organization  took  })hice,  and  work  Avtis  inmie- 
diately  begun  in  the  erection  of  tlie  present  spacious  hospital  build- 
ings. Mr.  Lenox  afterward  added  more  than  $800,000  to  his  oi'iginal 
donation.  The  hos])ital  building  consists  of  three  separate  structures — 
the  main  building,  the  west  j)avilion,  and  tlie  east  pavilion.  These 
extend  on  the  block  200  feet  from  north  to  south  and  4oo  feet  from 
ejist  to  west  and  four  stories  in  hoiglit.  From  the  opening  of  the 
hospital,  October  10,  1872,  to  the  close  of  1882,  r)5or)  patients  were 
admitted.* 

Near  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  the  PjiiNUYTKuiAx  IIomk  for 
AcKi)  WoMKN  OF  THK  CiTv  OF  Xkw  Yokk.  It  is  in  Seventy-third 
Street,  east  of  iladison  Avenue.  It  was  organized  and  incorpoi-ated  in 
the  vear  18f;r).  The  name  of  ^[rs.  llarv  Lenox  Sheafe  is  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  incorporators,  who  were  all  women.  She  is  the  sister  of 
James  Lenox.  The  general  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  a 
home  for  a^fed  and  inlirm  female  memljers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  under  the  mana<i:ement  of  tlii it v- seven  women. + 

TriK  IloosKVELT  HospriAL,  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Xintli  Avenue, 
is  one  of  the  best  appointed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It 
Wiis  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  James  Roosevelt,  of  Xew  York, 
and  by  him  was  directed  to  be  employed  ''  for  the  reception  and  relief 
of  sick  and  diseased  pei'sons."  The  trustees  undei'stood  liis  ol)ject  to 
have  been  mainly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ''  sick  and  diseased,'"  and 
they  accordingly  reserved  a  fimd  sufficient  to  support  in  tli(>  hospital 
such  persons,  without  any  ex})ense  to  themselves,  who  will  occu])y  at 
least  one  half  of  the  hos})ital.     There  is  no  limit  to  this  charity  except 

♦  The  officers  of  the  institution  for  1882  were  :  Robert  L.  Stuart,  president  ;  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  vice-president  ;  Kobert  Lenox  Belknap,  treasurer  ;  Walter  Edwards,  corre- 
sponding secretary  ;  Henry  M.  Taber,  recording  secretary.  The  president  and  vice- 
president  above  named  died  in  1883. 

f  The  officers  in  1882  were :  Mrs.  Marj-  Lenox  Sheafe,  first  directress  ;  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Taber,  second  directress  ;  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Halstead,  treasurer  ;  Mrs.  S.  V.  Wright,  secre- 
tary, and  Miss  Rachel  L.  Kennedy,  financial  secretary. 


r^f^iy 
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was  scarcely  more  tender.  Now,  with  improved  appliances  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  dispensed  by  this  institution,  all  injmious  strain  and 
pressure  may  be  removed  from  the  spine  and  the  diseased  joints,  while 
the  patient  is  allowed  to  go  about  as  usual  and  continue  to  earn  a 
living. 

During  the  year  which  ended  on  September  30,  1882,  1318  patients 
were  treated  in  the  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital.  This  insti- 
tution is  situated  in  Eiist  Fifty-ninth  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Lex- 
ington avenues.* 

The  Xew  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  founded  in  1820,  has  been 
noticed.  An  institution  with  similar  aims,  known  as  the  MAxiiArrAx 
Eye  and  Ear  IIosprrAL,  was  chartered  on  May  5,  1809.  The  number 
of  corporator's  was  eighty-two.  It  l)egan  its  work  on  October  15,  1S()9, 
at  Xo.  233  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  ])y  o])ening  a  daily  clinic  for  the 
gratuitous  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  providing  thirteen  l^eds  in  suit- 
able wards  for  such  cases  as  might  require  surgical  operations  or  other 
careful  in-door  treatment. 

From  the  fii*st  the  institution  refrained  from  askincf  or  receivinir 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  State.  Its  medictd  ofiicers  have  generously 
given  their  services  gratuitously,  and  its  income  lias  been  derived  from 
free  gifts  from  the  benevolent  and  from  such  in-door  patients  as  coultl 
])ay  in  part  or  in  whole  for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  a  larger  and  iuore  commodious  building  became  a. 
pressing  necessity.  The  manager's  owned  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue  and  Forty-first  Street.  A  successful  ai)peal  was  made  to  the 
wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens  for  funds.  Governor  Morgan  hiul 
already  given  $25,000  to  clear  the  lot  from  debt  ;  he  now  gave  as 
much  more  on  certain  conditicms.  The  funds  were  secured,  and  its 
present  l)eautiful  and  spticious  home,  four  stories  in  height  with  the 
basement,  was  constructed,  and  first  occupied  in  ISSO.  In  1872  a 
department  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  thi'oat  wjis  added  to 
the  hospital. 

The  first  board  of  surgeons  were  :   Dr.  Cornelius  II.  Agnew,t  E.  (t. 

♦  The  officers  for  1883  were  :  Howard  Potter,  president  ;  Benoni  Lockwood  and 
Melville  Brown,  vice-presidents  ;  Temple  Prime,  secretary  ;  James  K.  Gracie,  treasurer. 
There  is  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  thirty  prominent  citizens. 

f  Among  physicians  who  make  the  treatment  of  the  eye  and  ear  a  specialty,  Dr.  Corne- 
lius Rea  Agnew  a])pears  pre-eminent.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1830.  He  is  of  Huguenot  and  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  father,  William  Agnew. 
was  for  many  years  a  leading  merchant  in  New  York  ;  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Thom- 
son, of  an  old  Scotch  family,  her  father  being  an  extensive  farmer  in  Pennsylvania. 

Young  Agnew  entered  Columbia  College  as  a  student  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
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Loring,  Jr.,  ami  X).  H.  St.  John  Roosn.  The  Erst  house  supgoon  was 
Dr.  8.  B.  St.  John.  Since  the  o]»ening  of  the  hospitid  about  forty-four 
thousand  ]>ationts  hare  hcon  rocoived.  The  number  of  new  patients  in 
the  year  ending  Octol>er  15,  lsS2,  wus  5(!t;Li.* 

At  the  close  of  the  third  decade  the  Xkw  Yokk  IIoMfEoPATnic  Mei>i- 
CAL  CoLLEtiic,  of  which  Salom  H.  Waleaf  is  prraident,  was  estahUshed, 

h  Md  wns  (Tnclnaled  in  IMS,     He  ntndled  meilictna  under  the  eniinent  Dr.  3.  K«aiii«j 

i  Bodgcra.  ubn  woa  tor  nuuiy  yean  BatRtwn  to  tbo  Ke»  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infimtuy.     B* 

I  pnnn«il  tin  stmlies  in  the  College  of  Physicinaa  and  Kargeona  nad  in  the  New  York  Ho»- 

•    ftiltd.     For  two  years  be  whh  a  atndctit   in  the  cliemicnl  lahariitory  u[  the  lute  John 

TotTcy.    In  ISS^  ho  received  the  degree  of  U.D,.  and  wrb  kooo  afterwani  n]ipoiiit«d 

tlOiLito  surgeon  of  the  honpiul.     For  the  benefit  ot  Iuh  licnlth  he  Hpent  about  b  year  in  tba 

IiKke  Raperior  regioD.  and  on  his  return  ti)  New  York  he  received  the  appointiuOTti  of 

anrgeon  to  the  Eye  ntid  Ear  Inttrmury.     Then  be  went  to  Eanipe  to  perfect  his  stndiei 

ID  the  healing  art,  and  on  liis  relnru,  in  lS-'>5.  be  eatabli>died  biiusolt  as  a  regular  pncti- 

tioQor  in  Ibe  cit;  of  Kew  York.     The  next  year  he  mnrried  Mian  Uary  Naidt,  danghter  of  a 

prominent  New  York  merchant.     Their  noinn  has  been  blenaed  with  a  Innte  nauiber  at 

chililmn.     Id  1854  GoTcioor  Uorj^nn  appointed  him  tmreeoD-general  of  the  StnM  of  New 

York,  and  at  the  bogiuning  of  the  Civil   War  medical  diiectur  ot  the  Stale  Voltmteer 

HoHpilal.     Me  was  one  of  the  ori)i;inators  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Coiumi«aioii. 

'    to  tbe  senive  of  irbich  be  devoted  ueurly  hiu  whole  time  dnrinR  the  war.     All  of  thesa 

I  tobora  were  performed  witbnnt  tbe  lenat  pecuniary  reward.     To  the  nkill,  noand  Jadg- 

h  meat,  and  iuitiriii|{  energy  of  Dr.  Agnew  is  laT|;ely  dae  tbe  ancceaaof  the  Sanitary  Com- 

mlsMon. 

Dr.  Ai{ii««  was  on«  ol  tbe  four  genUemen  who  originated  tiie  Fnioo  League  Clab  of  thia 
city  of  Xew  York.  In  IBI\6  he  ustaldiahed  nphtboliaia  cliaios  in  the  College  of  PbyAidana 
■nd  SargenuH,  nnd  was  afterward  made  clinical  profeuor  of  the  diaeasea  of  the  eye  and 
ear.  a  imKition  he  yet  hnlds.  He  originated  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hoapitnl.  and  also 
lilt-  Mjitihiaiiiii  Eye  iinil  F.iir  Hospitnl.  In  I't'^'i  hv  wus  iippitintod  one  of  tha  manogors  ot 
thv  SuKi;  Liiiiiitji;  .isyliiiii  ut  l\iii-bkei.-iisi<..  and  Ufts  ht-ld,  fnim  the  inception  of  the  un. 
lii  rtiikini;,  tliu  s..ciit;iryshi]>  of  Ibe  extoutivc  committee.  He  is  also  governor  of  the 
\V,.,i,aii's  H..si,itia,  X.'vv  Ynik.  H.' ..ssisltil  in  llie  oryaniiiiition  of  Ibe  School  of  Mines 
of  C'lliitiil.i^i  rnl],-,',  iiii.l  w:is  eleotcd  i>Tie  of  th.'  lnis(ei-«  of  the  eoUege  in  1MT4.  All 
nii:i-iirL'tttQdm;;  ti>  ilii'  iut>-llci>tu:d,  pbysii-n],  and  social  elevation  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  huv.-  llr.  .\..;n.n  s  ai'tivi'  syiu|>!ilhi.-s.  He  «iis  si'i'ivtiirj-  of  the  first  society  or^an- 
izi  li  in  Ni"  Yi.rk  I'ity  fnr  Miuitiiry  refi.rni,  ami  win  lit  one  tiuio  prusident  of  tbe  State 
SI.(iir:il  S.>,i,  ly.      ][.■  U  II  iiK'iiiber  of  s..venil  kiiriif.l  M.i'ictieB. 

A--  a  liruiriT  Dr.  .\i;n<.'W  if,  Hiient  in  spicili  iinil  i-iiiirii'ntly  practical  in  all  ]ih  teacb- 
iuu'''.  For  1.  .|n;.rt.  r  of  a  Cfiilnry  he  has  devot,-.!  himself  spe.'ially  to  diseases  of  tbe  eye 
and  ear.     Hi-*  cnutnliutions  to  the  lufdi.'al  lilerainrp  of  tli,:  cnuntry,  as  well  as  to  other 

•  The  I'lKeiTs  ill  IHH-j  were:  John  Sinclair.  preMd.'iit  ;  Charles  Lanier,  (reasnrer,  and 
(''•melius  I!.  .\^n*'W,  Recntary.  These  were  aiunui;  the  coqiorators.  There  is  a  board 
of  dinrCr-;.  t*.-ntv-fn,ir  in  number. 

I    llnive  Wales  w«s  burn.  October  4,  lH2o.  in  Ihe  town  of  Wales.  Mass.,  and  ia 

■  to  .\meriea  with  Richard  Mather. 

iifactnrer  whose  bnsiness  snffered 

subject   of  tbis  sketch  was  compelled 


e  Wales  w«s  bnm.  Ocb.bei 

■  4,  1S2.^ 

,  one  of  tlic  English  Pimtai 

lis  who  .-1. 

ilaiii  Oliver  W.d..s.  was  a  > 

voollen  111 

.inl  troubles   of   1037.  wh. 
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and  is  one  of  the  best  appointed,  most  efficient,  and  prosperous  of  the 
medical  institutions  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  organized  and  put  into 
operation  in  1859.  Its  course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  aU 
other  medical  colleges  of  high  character.  As  a  rule,  when  one  is 
described,  aU  others  have  thereby  been  practically  described.  As  such 
descrij)tions  have  been  given  in  former  pages,  it  may  suffice  here  to  say 
that  the  instruction  in  this  college  is  broad  and  rigid,  and  covers  every 


to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  in  the  battle  of  life  before  him.  He  went  to  New  York 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  became  a  clerk  in  an  importing  house,  where  he  remained 
nearly  two  years.  He  subsequently  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Munn  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Scientijic  Americari.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  twenty-three  years, 
retiring  from  business  in  1871.  During  that  period  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal 
and  industrj'  to  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  power  and  resources  of  the  countrj'- 
In  1855  Mr.  Wales  was  selected  by  Governor  Seymour  a  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  French  Exposition,  and  spent  several  months  in  Paris  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  Wlien  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  took  an  active  and  lead- 
ing part  in  support  of  the  government,  contributing  liberally  of  his  time  and  means  to 
that  end.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission,  and  was  honored  by  the  special  confidence  of  Secretary'  Stanton. 
In  1867  Governor  Buckingham,  his  personal  friend,  sent  to  Mr.  Wales  a  commission  as 
representative  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  the  great  French  Exjjosition  that  year,  but 
the  National  Government  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  Mr.  Wales  went  to  Europe  as  a 
private  citizen.  He  remained  abroad  more  than  a  year,  visiting  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Holland.  He  published  a  series  of 
descriptive  letters  in  the  Sclentijic  American. 

In  1873  Mr.  Wales  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Parks,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  department  in  August  that  year.  Ho  resigned  his  office  in  the  spring  of 
1874,  and  again  visited  Europe.  Returning  in  the  fall,  he  was  nominated  b}'  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Republican  convention  for  the  office  of  ma^'or  of  New  York.  Upon  the 
death  of  ex-Mayor  Havemeyer  Mr.  Wales  was  ai)pointed  commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Docks  by  acting-Mayor  Vance,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  same.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  expenditures  of  the  department  were  largely  curtailed.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  that  institution.  Ho  now  (1883)  holds  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Parks,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Cooper.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Museum  of  Art,  president  of  the  Homcpopathic  Medical  College  (succeeding 
W.  C.  Bryant),  and  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  in  which  he  has  been  ever 
active.  At  one  time  he  was  its  vice-president,  also  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. He  was  selected  to  lead  the  movement  in  the  purchase  of  the  site  for  and  the 
erection  of  the  club-house  where  it  now  has  its  home.  As  a  testimony  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  services,  his  associates  requested  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was 
l)aintod  by  Eastman  Johnson.  It  graces  the  largo  library-room.  Mr.  Wales  devotes  con- 
sidenible  attention  to  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions. 

In  1851  Mr.  Wales  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  D.  Johnson,  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.  He  has  two  children  -a  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  United  States 
District  Attorney  (Southern  District  of  New  York)  Elihu  Root,  and  Edward  H.  Wales,  a 
member  of  the  Now  York  Stock  Exchange. 
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this  fact,  Dr.  Wells  the  next  day  induced  Colton  to  administer  the 
gas  to  hiin,  and  wliile  under  its  effects  lie  had  a  neighboring  dentist 
extract  a  molar  tooth.  It  was  done  without  pain.  Here  was  a 
wonderful  discovery — perhaj^s  the  most  beneficent  in  its  effects  of  any 
discovery  of  the  century.  Dr.  Colton  was  the  oc<jasion  of  the  dis- 
covery. This  was  two  years  before  experiments  in  ether  had  been 
made,  and  tliree  years  before  chloix)fonn  was  discovered. 

Dr.  Wells  adopted  this  wonderful  anaesthetic  in  his  practice  with 
great  success,  lie  was  ridiculed,  and  even  persecuted,  lie  died  a 
martyr  in  IS-iS,  ]>efore  he  couhl  convince  the  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fession of  the  value  of  the  gas  as  an  amcsthetic,  and  it  was  forgotten.* 
More  than  twenty  years  afterward  Dr.  Colton  revived  it,  established 
the  value  of  the  disco verv,  and  in  I8t)3  founded  in  the  citv  of  Xew 
York  the  Colton  Dental  Association.  Not  being  a  dentist  himself, 
Dr.  Colton  employed  expert  practitionei-s.  lie  simply  administered 
the  gas  while  they  operated.  The  method  soon  became  very  popular, 
and  now  almost  every  leading  dentist  in  the  city  sends  him  ])atients 
who  need  an  amesthetic,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  i)liysician  in  the  city 
who  does  not  do  the  same.  From  February,  isr)4:,  until  now  (Novem- 
ber, 1883)  Dr.  (Bolton  has  administered  the  gas  to  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty- five  thousand  j)ei*soiis,  whose  names  and  autographs  he  has 
on  record. t 

*  In  Biishnell  Park,  in  the  eitj'  of  Hartford,  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Wells,  erected 
as  a  testimonial  of  ai)2)rci'iation  of  his  services  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

f  Gardner  Quincy  Colton  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children  of  Deacon 
Walter  and  Thankful  (Cobb)  Colton.  He  was  born  in  Creorgia,  Vermont,  F(?bmary  7, 
1814.  He  learned  the  business  of  a  chairmaker  at  St.  Albans,  worked  at  his  trade  in 
New  York  from  1835  to  18-12,  and  then  he  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  WiUard 
Parker  and  attended  the  required  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  At  the  close  of  his  studies  he  began  lecturing  on  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  at  Hartford,  on  December  10,  1844,  occurred  the  event  mentioned  in  the 
text,  which  led  to  a  great  discover}'.  Dr.  Colton  instructed  Dr.  Wells  how  to  make  the 
gas,  and  then  continued  his  lecturing  tour. 

In  1849  Dr.  Colton  went  to  California,  where  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Walter  ('olton,  had 
filled  the  office  of  civil  governor  of  the  Territory.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he  became 
a  cori'espondent  from  that  city  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  After  engaging  in  several  enter- 
prises he  resumed  his  scientific  lectures,  and  his  exhibitions  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  in 
1801.  Having  observed  that  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  ether  and  chloroform  was 
making  them  unpopular  as  anaisthetics,  ho  determined  to  revive  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas  as  such,  and,  if  possible,  demonstrate  its  value  to  the  dental  profession.  At  New 
Haven  Dr.  Colton  induced  a  dentist  to  extract  teeth  for  one  week  while  he  should  admin- 
ister the  gas  in  subduing  pain.  The  exj)eriment  was  entirely  successful.  They  contin- 
ued the  business  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  extracted  over  three  thousand 
teeth  without  pain.  So  triumphant  was  the  result  that  Dr.  Colton  determined  to  go  to 
New  Y'ork  and  establish  the  business  of  extracting  teeth,  under  the  influence  of  gas.   There 
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ha  UEociUed  himself  wiUi  three  diiitiiigaiiih'ed  dpDtJHCs  Qbder  the  Dame  of  the  Chiton 
Daalol  AssooisUoa.  Tl>eitbtigana);r«Atb)itUi>.  The  dunbLlprofeHKiiin  declared  that  it  vas 
oalj'  a  revtval  at  tux  old  iuipostnrtt— h  method  long  ago  tried  and  abandoned  as  h  fnalure. 
ETerf  species  ot  abase  luid  ridicule  wiu  eSD[iloyed  ngnimtt  the  aKBocinlion.  and  it  «■> 
BtMrl;  u  feur  before  the  receipts  eicueded  the  expend!  tuiei.  J)r.  Culton's  afisoeiatw. 
diaoonRtgcd.  withdraw  ;  bat  he.  strong  ia  ht«  faith,  pcmevcred,  ''  fought  the  good  fight,* 
and  eanqqared.  Be  spent  ever;  cent  he  oonld  span  in  odvertiung  ;  his  bnainess 
Meodily  increased,  aad  every  onsMmei,  satiEfied,  beuome  an  adfeitiaemeat.  He  ia- 
cronsed  liis  working  fierce,  overcame  all  prejndioe  and  opposition,  and  cxtublished  k 
bnuineKs  which  has  won  lor  him  fame  and  turtune. 

In  18I>T  Dr.  Colton  attended  the  International  Elpuait 
his  uiipamlua  and  demonsliatod  tha  viUtio  of  the  gas  r 
xrnrld.     He  aocepted  an  invitation  ot  the  Into  T.  W.  Evai 
LUkin  with  him  a  year  and  give  him  tharonsh  instmctiuu 
of  the  gna.     Then  he  travelled  in  Enrope  with  his  family  ei 


□  at  Potts,  where  he  eihihiteil 

on  ameuthotie  to  the  ecicntilic 

I,  the  Emperor's  deolitil.  to 

in  the  mannfaclnte  nnd  lies 

ix  monthit,  went  to  London, 


liHled  Charles  Jamea  Fox.  an  eminent  dmliat  of  that  city  (who  hod  bei;iiii  using 
tiie  w>ui}.  in  developing  and  establishing  its  vidos  there. 

The  ohildren  of  the  elder  ColtoD  started  in  hnsiuess  life  withont  an  inherited  dollar, 
but  richly  freighted  with  the  results  of  sound  moral  end  T«ii);ious  training  anil  inherited 
vIrtoouB  qiialitiea  as  well  an  wis*  iniitraclion  from  their  parents.  They  all  proBpixed. 
The  Bev.  Walter  Colton  was  a  uhaplitin  in  Ihir  UniltJ  Slules  Navy,  and  ytaa  well  fcnwmi  in 
Uie  literary  world.  The  doctor  himself  is  a  chaste  writer.  In  tbeulogy  he  ia  a  Unitariiui. 
it  ChrialiAn  woikw  and  a  most  exumpbuy  citieen  in  all  tbo  relaUoos  of  tita. 


I 


CHAPTER  Y. 

WE  have  observed  that  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War  which  oc- 
curred durinor  tliis  decade  wonderfullv  stimulated  business  of 
every  kind  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  creating  new  industries  and  greatly  expanding  old  ones. 
A  few  examples  will  suiiice  to  illustrate  this  point. 

The  wholesale  dry-goods  business  finds  a  notable  representative  in 
the  well-known  house  of  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley,  at  Nos.  343,  345,  and 
347  Broadway,  w^hich  was  founded  in  1S54,  and  is  second  only  to  the 
largest  establishment  in  the  dry -goods  jobbing  trade  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  house  has  luul  a  most  honorable  and  successful  cureer 
of  about  thirty  yeai^s'  duration. 

In  1854  Levi  Miles  Bates,  with  Cyrus  Clark  and  Harris  II.  Pardee, 
joined  Frank  Yincent  as  partners  in  the  business  of  selling  silks  and 
fancy  articles  at  No.  20  AVarren  Street.  The  firm  name  was  Yincent, 
Clark  &  Co.,  the  ''  company"  being  Messrs.  Pardee  and  Bates.  They 
were  successful  from  the  beginning,  for  they  luid  all  brought  to  the 
business  energy,  intelligence,  integrity,  and  good  judgment.  The  first 
year  their  sales  amounted  to  about  $250, UOO.  In  a  few  years  Mr. 
Yincent  withdrew  with  a  handsome  competence,  and  still  lives  at  a 
beautiful  country  seat  on  the  Hudson.  On  his  retirement  T.  E.  Roberts 
and  Phineas  Bartlett  were  admitted  into  the  finn,  when  its  title 
became  Pardee,  Bates  &  Co. ,  the  business  being  conducted  at  the  siime 
place,  where  in  five  veal's  (which  reached  into  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War)  the  sales  grew  from  half  a  million  to  $1,250,000. 

The  influence  of  this  house  now  beofan  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  the 
mercantile  world.  Their  business  rapidly  increased,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  seek  more  commodious  quarter's.  At  alx)ut  this,  time 
]\[r.  Clark  retired  and  became  a  dealer  in  real  estate  and  a  ])rojector  of 
great  buikling  enterprises.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to 
Pardee,  Bates  &  Co.,  the  latter  being  Messrs.  Moore,  Roberts,  Bartlett, 
and  Reed.  They  removed  to  the  large  store  at  No.  343  Broadway, 
where  they  remained  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  their  annual 
sales  increased  to  more  than  $3,000,000.     Subsequently  Panlee  and 
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Moon?  rt'tirctl,  ouch  leaving  to  hia  associates  tlie  precious  jewel  of  an 
unsulliml  name  us  a  man  and  a  merduuit. 

Tlie  firm  was  now  reorganized  under  the  naino  of  L.  M.  Bates  &  C<>. 
Very  soon  their  increasing  business  demanded  more  room.  They  found  it 
at  Nos,  451  and  45a  Itroadway,  where,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  they 
paid  an  uggregutu  wiiUH  for  the  double  store  of  half  a  iniUion  of  dollars. 
During  tliat  time  iheit  yearly  sales  had  increused  to  ^J,0l)0,OO0.  Thev 
paid  lilienil  sabiriee  in  order  tu  stM:ur«  the  l>est  hel})ers  in  all  dcport- 
inenta,  and  they  ha»i  agents  in  varions  parts  of  Europe  procuring 
supplies  to  meet  llio  demands  of  the  multitude  of  buyers  who  were 
ftttnwtetl  to  their  estabhshment.  I'inally  Mr.  Bates  associated  with 
himself  John  H.  Ileeti  (formerly  Bartlett  &  Uoed)  and  Martin  I.  tlooley. 
at  tlie  lirni  of  Cooley,  Bigeiow  &  Nichols,  and  the  title  of  tlie  firm  was 
changed  to  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley,  which  it  still  bears.  In  1880  they 
removed  to  the  premises  now  occupie<l  by  them,  and  in  this  grand 
building — one  of  the  finest  couimcruial  buildings  in  the  city — which 
covers  three  city  lot«  on  Broadway,  their  business  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  ever,  their  annual  sales  having  increased  in  a  few  yeare 
fmm  *$5,U1.HI,000  to  $15,U0O,Olii).  TJie  niemlwK  of  the  firm  seem  to 
possess  a  coml)ination  of  qualities  adapted  to  tlie  formation  and  success 
of  a  great  eonuncrciul  house — the  sagacity  of  Bates,*  the  monetary 
akill  of  Heed,  and  the  business  enthusiasm  of  Cooley. 
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The  grocery  business  is  represented  by  tlie  liouse  of  Francis  II.  Leg- 
gett  &  Co. ,  and  their  store  fronts  on  three  streets  :  Varick,  Franklin, 
and  AVest  Broadway.  Francis  II.  Leggettand  his  elder  brother  formed 
a  copartnership  in  1802,  which  continued  until  1870,  when  he  withdrew, 
and  formed  a  new  finn  with  liis  youngest  brother,  Theodore,  commenc- 
ing anew  at  No.  74  Murray  Street,  under  the  same  finn  name  it  now 
l)ears.  The  business  increased  so  largely  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
that  they  removed  to  the  more  commodious  quartereNos.  1)7, 1)0  and  101 
Keade  Street.  Very  soon  afterward  the  store  No.  117  Chambei's  Street 
was  added  to  the  ])remises.  Still  greater  fiicilities  for  conducting  the 
business  were  soon  demanded,  it  had  grown  to  such  vast  pro[K)rtions. 
Land  was  purcluused  in  the  fall  of  1880,  and  the  great  building  now  oc- 
cu])ied  by  the  business  was  erected  u])on  it.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  substantial  and  best  appointed  ediHces  for  the  purpose  in  t\m  world. 
This  building  was  fii'st  occupied  on  May  1,  1882,  and  for  eligibihty  of 
location  it  is  unsurpassed. 

The  house  at  present  is  doing  a  very  large  business,  their  annual 
sales  amounting  to  1)etween  seven  and  eight  million  dollai's.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-live  persons  are  employed  in  the  establishment.  The 
firm  also  has  an  extensive  canning  establishment  at  Kivei*side,  near 
P>urlingt<m,  X.  J.,  at  which  place  vegetables  of  suj)eri()r  quality  are 
])repared  by  the  canning  process  in  large  quantities  for  their  trade. 
The  house  of  Francis  II.  Leggett  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
birgest  in  its  operations,  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in 
the  city  of  Xew  York.* 

talent  which  enables  one  to  take  advantage  of  the  times  and  turn  them  to  business 
development. 

Mr.  l^ates  is  associated  in  an  official  capacity  with  several  moneyed  organizations  and 
charitable  institutions.  In  support  of  the  latter  he  gives  freely  V)oth  time  and  money. 
Most  of  the  benevolent  organizjitions  in  the  city  have  felt  the  blessings  of  his  bounty  and 
active  sympathy,  and  ho  is  among  those  men  who  continually  give  substantial  aid  to  the 
poor  and  needj'  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing.  He  is  an  admirer  and  enconrager  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  his  choice  private  collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures  attests.  Public- 
spirited,  everything  that  promises  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city  (jommands  his 
attention  and  co-operation.  Honor,  integrity,  enterprise,  foresight — all  the  qualities 
which  constitute  the  model  merchant — are  found  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Bates. 

*  Francis  H.  Leggett,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  was  born 
in  Xew  York  City  March  27,  1840.  He  is  descended  from  the  ancient  English  family  of 
Legats  of  Essex,  England,  one  of  whom,  Hemingius  Legat,  was  high-sheriff  of  that 
county  in  1404.  Gabriel  Leggett,  the  head  of  the  American  family  of  that  name,  came  to 
this  country  from  England  in  IGOl,  and  from  his  son  William,  bom  in  1691,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  descended.  His  ancestors  for  three  generations  were  bom  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Westchester  County.  His  father,  Abraham  Leggett,  who  married  Sarah  Lee, 
daughter  of  Hichard  Lee,  was  bom  in  1805^  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  1878.     He  was 
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The  lirug  Imsmeas  m  rejirpspnte*!  by  tbo  famous  house  of  McKeason 
A  Rot>))inx,  wl]olt>siLle  (Irugg'iHts  and  mamifnotui-iii^  chemists,  in  Fulton 
Street,  organiEed  under  its  pnwAnt  iirm  name  in  1S53.  It  is  one  of  tliu 
oldiat  and  most  extensive  in  its  oijemtioiis  now  in  the  trade  in  the  cilT 
of  New  Vork,  and  is  supposed  to  hnve  the  hirgest  jobbing  trade  of 
any  like  liotisu  in  the  rnitcd  States. 

Thi.i  house  \va»  foimded  in  Jannarj-,  1883,  by  ('harles  M.  Olcolt  and 
John  McKesson,  at  No-  4.5  Maiden  Lane,  which  for  inanv  Tears  was 
the  eenlpu  of  the  dru^f  business.  In  the  fall  of  isas  tliis  tlnu  Ixjuebl 
tlw  cwtii-e  Klock  and  Inisiness  of  William  \.  CLirk  &  Co.,  taking  into 
partnei^hip  Philip  Sclueffelin,  tbe  junior  partner  of  that  boose,  when 
the  finn  name  l»ecame  Oleott.  McKusson  &  Co.  Mr.  Schieffelin  with- 
drew in  January,  IM\.  when  Daniel  C.  Bobbins,  who  liad  gRiduated 
in  phannacy.  liad  six  yeara'  experione*  as  an  ujvothecary,  and  had  lieen 
with  the  house  of  Oleott  &  McKesson  from  it«i  l>eginnin^,  was  admitted 
as  a  partner.  The  new  firm  establtshod  tlicmeelves  at  No.  V2~  Maiden 
liano  ui  1842.  Their  vmrehouse  with  all  its  contents  wa.-*  burned  in 
185U.  and  was  rebuilt,  when  the  numo  of  the  firm  liecame  Oleott, 
McKesHon  «!e  Robbins.  Mr.  Oleott  died  in  i*<5S,  when  McKes.'!r>n  & 
riobbinx  became  the  title  of  the  Hmi,  and  so  i«mains.  Fonr  partners 
have  since  betsn  admitted — Gooi;g;e  B.  fiilbert,  John  McKesson.  Jr., 
William  il.  Wickham,  and  Churloi  A.  Ilobbtns. 

Tlje  liir^  warehonse  of  Mt^Kesson  &  llobI>ins.  occupying  Nos.  ftl 
anil  !<:(  Knlton  Street  and  extending  to  Ann  Street,  was  built  in  1^.55. 
It  is  of  lirifk.  witli  an  imn  fnnit  on  l-'iiUnii  Stroi'l.  It  is  five  stories  in 
heijLrlit  mi  Fiiltuii  Street  ami  six  on  .Vim  Street,  with  luisciiiciit  and 
subeelliLr.  ami  liavirif:  a  tutal  .if  al«im  lil'ty  tlious;(mi  s<jiiaiv  feet  of  Hmir 
nxiiii  <Jii  tiie  |.remises.  The  front  balf  of  the  lii-st  tliHir  on  Kiilton 
Stii'i't  is  iie(-ii[iieii  as  an  oltii'e  for  ciimiiicivial  |H!r|)osfs.  the  otlier  half 
for  Ix.xin.ir  ami  sliipi.iiig  j-oods  ami  the  reeeptinri  of  ir,,(,iis  for  stiK-k. 
Thu  stories  above  are  usi'd  for  the  ai-eoiiiinoilali<in  of  the  vast  stores  of 
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every  article  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  apothecary  and  druggist, 
with  separate  apartments  for  the  manufacture  of  quinine  and  other 
chemicals. 

To  accommodate  their  increasing  business,  McKesson  &  Eobbins  in 
1870  doubled  the  size  of  their  premises  by  the  erection  of  a  building  of 
equal  dimensions  adjoining  their  warehouse,  which  is  used  principally 
for  manufacturing  quinine  and  other  chemicals.  They  are  considerable 
exporters  to  Central  and  South  America,  Japan,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  Their  various  chemical  and  phannaceutical  preparations 
have  tlie  highest  reputation  for  purity  and  certainty  of  perfect  division 
according  to  the  formulas.  The  house  of  McKesson  &  Robbins  has 
superior  fjicilitics  in  its  manufacturing  department,  and  holds  a  fore- 
most position  among  wholesale  druggists  in  the  United  States.* 

The  great  leather  industry  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  a  conspicu- 
ous re])resentative  in  the  house  of  J.  B.  Iloyt  &  Co.,  No.  28  Spruce 

♦  John  McKesson  wfts  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  February  22,  1807.  He  is  of 
Scotch  lineage  on  his  paternal  side.  His  remote  ancestor  was  John  McKesson  of  Argyle 
(who  belonged  to  the  clan  McDonald),  whose  grandson,  Alexander  McKesson,  came  to 
America  at  some  time  during  the  last  century  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the  McKesson 
family  in  this  country. 

John  McKesson,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  in  1772,  and  was 
well  educated  by  his  bachelor  uncle,  John  McKesson,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  in  civil  life  in  New  York,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
struggle.  His  nephew  studied  law  with  him,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  the 
legal  profession  through  life,  dying  in  1829.  For  twenty-six  years  he  was  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  York.  He  married  Sarah  Hull,  a  daughter  of  General  William 
Hull,  a  patriotic  soldier  of  two  wars  — the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  the  second  war  for 
independence  in  1812-15.  She  became  the  mother  of  John  McKesson,  the  eminent 
druggist.  The  latter,  after  leaving  school,  entered  the  drug-store  of  his  uncle  by  mar- 
riage, John  M.  Bradhurst,  in  1822,  who  taught  him  the  drug  business. 

With  Charles  M.  Olcott,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  text,  Mr.  McKesson  founded  the 
present  house  of  McKesson  «fe  Robbins,  just  fifty  years  ago.  He  married  Maria  Lefferts, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  ten  children  blessed  their  union.  Though  venerable  in  years.  Mr. 
McKesson  possesses  remarkable  physical  and  intellectual  energy,  the  product  of  a  strong 
constitution  and  a  judicious  exercise  of  all  his  powers  during  his  whole  life.  His  charac- 
ter is  strongly  marked  by  those  traits  which  reward  the  possessor  of  them  with  business 
success  and  enduring  honor  among  men— namelj%  a  sound  judgment,  unswerving  integ- 
rity,  enterprise  tempered  with  caution,  kindness  and  geniality  in  social  intercourse, 
frankness  and  generosity  in  all  his  dealings,  and  an  open  band  to  the  claims  of  the 
needy.  Mr.  McKesson  has  ever  wisely  and  resolutely  refrained  from  indulging  in  specu- 
lative schemes.  His  trustworthiness  is  proverbial.  He  is  venerated  by  the  trade  for  his 
many  virtues,  and  in  the  realm  of  business  disputes  he  constitutes  a  sort  of  court  of 
arbitration.  Mr.  McKesson  has  been  favored  for  more  than  forty  years  with  a  business 
partner  (Mr.  Robbins)  of  rare  qualifications  and  sterling  worth.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  they  constitute  an  unrivalled  team,  whose  labors  have  been  crowned  with  the  highest 
sacoess. 
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Street,  who  are  also  exteasivp  leather  belting  manufjicturerg.  The  firm 
oonsists  of  Joseph  B,  Ilovt,  I).  B.  Fayepweather,  and  Hanrev  S.  Ladew. 
They  uianufactnre  the  "oak  sole  letither,"  have  exteasive  tanoeries 
in  Pennsyh-ania,  ^kfarj'land.  West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  and  are  the 
lar^^t  nianufacturcre  of  that  ti{)ectal  kind  of  leather  in  the  world.  Tber 
have  large  inanufucltjrias  of  leather  belting  in  the  city  of  New  Tork. 
.  Mr.  Hoyt  wiw  the  founder  of  this  honse  more  than  forty  years  ago.* 

The  nianufiictnre  of  jminteni'  colors  ia  an  imixirtant  industry  in  the 
I  city  of  New  York.  In  this  industry  the  house  of  C.  T.  Ra_>-noIds  &  Co., 
'  Kos.  106  and  MS  Fulton  Street,  ia  prominent.  Thin  house  is  the  soc- 
eessor  of  that  of  WilUam  Poet,  eRtablished  Ijefoi*  iIil-  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, tlirougli  Ids  sons.  W.  and  (i.  Post,  and  Fmneis  Butler,  who  did 
business  in  a  small  woo<lon  hnilding  in  Fletcher  Street.  In  lS.'i4,  when 
Mr.  Kiiynolds  was  at  the  head  of  the  finn.  it  was  removed  to  its 
prueent  location,  and  after  several  clwa^es  the  firm  name  became 
C.  T.  iiajTiolds  &  Co. 

This  hoose  ranks  among  the  most  exten^ve  manufacturers  and 
f  dealers  in  colors,  chetiiicals  for  colors,  varnishes,  whilin^,  and  putty  in 
I  the  United  States.     Their  factories  ut  Bergeu  Point  and  iSrookh-n  are 


*  Joaepli  Blacblej'  Hoyt  xna  bom  at  Sbuntord.  Conn.,  his  place  of  rendence  now 
{18B3),  on  NaTonbar  IH.  1813.     After  Teceivinf;  n  good  oaminonjiuhool  sdnCMion  h«i  vaa 

f  *ppr«ntlceil  lo  ivarn  (be  bade  of  tanniag  snd  (^nTTyiDg  hides  st  DnrreD.  Conn.  Pni- 
donl.  iDdiutriiiue,  antl  Uiriftf,  h«  hiiil  ai-i^aninlaleil  abitnt  $1000,  Knr«l  Irom  bi«  vage^ 

^  'wlien  h«  waa  neariT  twentr.ei|^t  yenm  of  nsf.  and  with  Ihis  cApilal  he  hefmn  the  biiu. 
nesMof  Innninunnil  oiimini;  nn  bis  own  ac'niint  in  1K41,  Kt  Ibe  onrnenif  Cliff  and  Fpitt 
stlVOts.  Sfw  York,  nitli'  a  iiartner  nnnicd  Wefd.  A  ypiir  ialer  Mr.  Hoyt  took  in  faix 
brotbitr  Witlijim  as  a  purtn'T.  In  lS4^i.  their  business  bavini;  betn  bifjblv  suceesstnl, 
Mr,  Hoyt  n-sooiated  hiiu^lf  with  Mr.  llecs  in  Ibe  luiinnfiu-lure  of  leiilhJr  belling,  an 
induMri  ulii.Ji  liiid  l».*n  i-arri.il  on  quite  estcnsiv,-ly  in  New  En  nl  and  for  a  tew  veara. 
Tbc  linn  niiiiii-  viiislipen  A  Hoyt.  \t  Ibe  end  of  siv  years  this  eonneolion  whs  dissolved, 
anil  Ihf  liri>i  of  Hiyl  lirot  hers 'was  orRHnized.  It  wai  coinl.osnl  of  Joseph  IJ.  Oliver  and 
Williutii  Hoyt,  who  cunlinned  lo  tun  imd  c-nrry  nnd  sell  lentber  nod  mnnnfactare  leather 
lieltin'.-  on  a  conlintially  extr-ndinn  scale  in  Imtb  kinds  of  business.  In  1870  the  prea. 
ent  fimi  of  -I.  U.  Hrtyt  A  Co.  was  oninnizt-d,  and  the  two  kinds  of  business  bave  been 
carried  on  wilh  vi^jor  and  snccess  nntil  tbey  have  rcaehed  the  rasl  proporlions  indicated 
in  Ibe  tcsl. 

For  uiori^  than  forty  years  Mr  Hoyt  has  been  encaged  in  bnsiness  on  bis  own  acoonnl, 
and  is  yet  an  a<'live  iiarticipant  in  the  daily  bibors  of  the  honse.  At  one  lime  he  was 
rbosen  a  representative  of  bis  district  in  the  Conneelioiit  Lcpislalure  for  Iwo  terms. 
RetiHions,  charilable.  benevolent,  and  educational  iuslitntions  have  always  found  in 
him  a  «enemiis  and  ardent  friend.  He  has  long  been  an  earnest  working  member  of 
the  liitptisl  Church,  contribiitinR  liberally  in  personal  labor  and  in  pecuniaiy  means  for 
the  ijrriuiolion  of  Ibe  weKnre  anil  prosperity  of  the  special  Tineyiird  wherein  he  has 
choaen  to  labor.  As  a  merchant  his  integrity  nad  honor  are  jtrovetbial,  as  a  citizen  hia 
character  is  unsnUied. 
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of  great  extent,  turning  out  annually  pulp  and  dry  colors  to  the  amount 
of  about  sixteen  million  pounds.  They  are  also  large  importei's  of  such 
commodities,  handling?  in  the  course  of  a  vear  about  forty  million 
pounds.  In  addition  to  this  business  they  are  extensive  dealers  in 
artists'  materials  of  every  kind,  and  they  have,  under  the  same  firm 
name,  an  extensive  branch  house  in  Chicago. 

The  manufjictm*e  of  carriages  and  wjigons  is  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  city.  In  1880  there  were  140  establishments  engiiged 
in  the  business,  employing  over  $1,333,000  capital,  and  producing 
annually  wares  to  the  value  of  over  $2,700,000.  Among  these  the 
establislmient  of  James  B.  Brewster  a])peai's  the  most  conspicuous,  as 
being  the  oldest  in  the  city,  extensive  in  its  business  oj^e rations,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  its  work.  Mr.  Brewster's  father  wjis  engaged  in  the 
same  business  before  him,  and  had  established  a  high  reputation. 
This  son  was  taken  into  partnership  in  the  business  in  1838,  or  forty- 
five  years  ago,  and  has  pursued  it  over  since.  He  is  the  inventor  of 
several  im})ortant  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
wagons.  The  "  Brewster  wagon,''  which  is  the  standard  w^agon,  com- 
mands a  higher  price  than  any  other  because  of  its  su})erior  excellence. 
His  larger  carriages  also  excel  in  beauty  and  structure.  The  factory  of 
J.  B.  J^rewster  6z  Co.  is  in  Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  their  warerooms 
are  at  the  corner  of  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  In  1870 
Mr.  Brewster  conceived  the  advantage  of  giving  his  clerks  and  work- 
men an  interest  in  tlie  business,  and  he  formed  a  stock  comi)any,  which 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
members  of  this  coqx)ration  constitute  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.* 

♦  James  B.  Brewster  is  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Elder  Brewster,  of  the  ^fayfU»Ber 
company.  His  father  was  James  Brewster,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  bom  in  that  city  on  June  8,  1817.  In  chihihood  he  was  ill  most  of  the 
time.  At  the  ago  of  ten  years  ho  was  sent  to  school  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  f^ymnastic 
exercise  formed  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  seminary.  There  he  remained  two  years, 
gained  good  health,  and  has  enjoyed  that  blessing  through  life  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree.     He  has  practised  gymnastic  exercises  daily  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Young  Brewster  served  an  apprenticeship  at  carriage-making  with  his  father,  and  in 
1838  became  his  business  partner.  It  was  a  time  of  great  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  con- 
fusion among  business  men  who  had  escaped  ruin  in  the  cmsh  of  1837.  A  year  or  so 
afterward  his  father  retired,  leaving  the  son  to  prosecute  the  business  alone.  Inexperi- 
ence and  the  condition  of  trade  and  finances  compelled  him  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
Bankrupt  act  in  1842.  He  had  as  much  money  due  him  as  ho  owed,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
"everybody  had  failed."  He  was  discharged  from  debt,  and  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
document  which  gave  him  that  relief,  "  Discharged  legally,  but  not  morally."  In  the 
space  of  seven  years  afterward  he  was  enabled  to  write  upon  it,  '*  Discharged  morally.' 
for  he  had  paid  every  creditor,  principal  and  interest.  From  that  time  until  now  he  has 
been  Buocessful  in  business,  and  has  built  up  the  great  house  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
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A  notice  of  the  manufacture  of  carria^  vamisli,  ulitcli  is  a  com- 
paratively new  and  importunt  industry  in  the  city  of  N«w  York,  may 
be  pro[)erly  introduc^I  Iiere.  as  represented  by  thu  I'xteuKive  establish- 
tneot  of  Vaientine  &  Co.  The  house  was  established  in  lioston  in 
1S32,  imd  watj  practi<-ally  a  continoation  of  a  mannfactory  estubliahed 
by  iloughlon  &  McCIure  in  Ciimbridge,  Mass.* 

Until  uboul  1S35  nil  American -made  carriages  were  polished  as 
pijUiu-ciisos  are  now  jiolished.  John  E.  L;iwreiice,  a  carriage-niaker  of 
Kew  York,  hiul  observed  that  imported  En^rUsh  carnages  (of  which 
there  were  many)  remained  uniformly  briglit,  \vhile  the  American 
poliiihcd  ctairiages  became  s|K)ttod  with  dtscolomtions.  He  became 
oatisGed  that  it  waa  the  sujwriority  of  the  English  varnish  tliat  made 
the  differuQce,  and  in  18So  he  uuliIc  the  first  imjiortation  of  Enghsh 
oooch  vamiiih.  After  un8uco«6sful  attempts  to  |x>hsh  this  varnish.  Mr. 
Lawrence  observed  on  English  coaches  traces  of  brush  markn.  It  was 
evident  tliat  thoy  were  not  polisked  at  all.  After  that  he  used  the 
English  'vamisli  as  the  English  coach-makerr  evidently  did.  with  great 
Bucceas.  and  the  firm  of  Lawrence  tfc  Coliis  kept  their  metJiod  a  secret 
Am*  several  years,  privately  importing  varnish  at  $15  and  ftlS  a  gallon. 
About  1SS2  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  Englisli  varnish  was  opened  in 
Kow  York.  Snch,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  tlie  English  flowing  varnish  that  superseded  the  American 
polishing  varnish. 

Until  aljout  IS'O  the  Enghsh  varnish  was  unrivalled.  Up  to  that 
time  Anu'ricaii  iiianufactun'rs  liad  signally  failwl  in  attempts  to  e<:|UaI 
it.  Ill  that  ycjii-  llii.'  Iiousl'  i)f  Vali'ntim'  A-  Co..  vaniisli -makers,  of 
Bostim,  wilii  tlicir  factcir-v  near  (^iiiibridgo,  becoming  assurcil  that 
tlicv  iiuii  ulitaiiH'ii  a  Idii^r-'li'sirvd  result,  made  the  announcement 
(Oetiilier  [.'.tli)  :  "  We  claim  that  nur  varnislie.i  are  fully  etjual  to  the 
best  iiii|"irteii."*  In  tlie  fullnwinir  year  tlicy  n'lTiiivcd  tlicir  main  ware- 
liousi"  1(1  \e\v  Yoi'k  ami  their  faetnry  tn  liiiioklyn,  wlicre  tiicy  yet 
remain.  They  have  branch  bouses  in  Boston.  Chicago,  London,  and 
Paris.  The  ]>n.'sent  enmpiiny  retained  the  old  linn  name,  and  was  in- 
cor|Miraled  in  .laniiavy.  l>>s:*,  with  Lawson  A'alentine  f  as  president,  and 
Henry  C.  \  alcntine  vicc-pivsidont. 

•  Tlio  III  ami  fill- 111  re  nf  Viiniisli  (is  n  (listini;!  inilnstrj'  in  onr  mimlry  wns  first  befinn  by 
Hrrauhtiiii  A  Mr'Cliire,  in  a  \iiin  of  the  bliicksmilU  shop  nl  Ciiiiibriilge  iiiiiiiorl aliped  by 
LonyfcllDw  ill  ■■Tli.-  Villii>;p  Bhuksiiiitli."  jinJ  which  ulnwl  nntil  IHur,.  Their  Kstublish- 
nient  iffi'"  intn  r|iiite  liirije  prnportions  in  time,  nnd  at  the  end  ot  seven  years  tliey  both 
left  Ihi.  Unsiiic'ss  with  n  cmii|ietciice, 

f  Lansiiu  Vitleutinc  was  linrn  in  Cnmbriilge.  JtasK.,  April  I't.  1828.  He  reeeired  a 
good  comiuun-school  «ducalion,  and  entered  very  early  into  business.    After  engaging  in 
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In  1870  Valentine  &  Co.  became  the  agents  and  manufacturers  of  a 
material  for  permanently  filling  the  pores  of  wood  before  painting,  and 
which  has  completely  revolutionized  the  methods  of  painting  practised 
by  carriage  and  car  builders. 

Within  the  space  of  a  generation  a  special  kind  of  business  hjis  grown 
to  enormous  proportions  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  difficult  to 
classify  it.  It  may  with  propriety  be  called  "  variety,"  "  fancy,"  or 
''general  furnishing"  business.  The  most  conspicuous  representative 
of  this  business  is  the  house  of  R.  II.  Macy  &  Co. ,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  which  was  founded  in  1858  by 
Rowland  H.   Macy.*     At   first   it  was  located  at  a  store  on  Sixtli 

the  mannfacture  of  varnish  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  obtaining  the  important 
results  mentioned  in  the  text,  he  came  to  New  York  City  with  his  business  in  1870.  He 
has  interested  himself  since  then  in  practical  agriculture  and  in  literature,  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  prosecute  successfully  his  original  business.  He  is  a  partner  in  the 
publishing  house  of  Houghton,  MiflElin  &  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  Orange  Judd  Co., 
publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist ;  he  founded  The  Hub,  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
carriage  interests,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Chrislian  Union. 

He  has  also  actively  engaged  in  plans  for  the  improvement  of  New  York  City  property. 
Shortly  after  coming  to  New  York  he  devised  the  plan  of  founding  an  experimental 
farm,  which  should  render  to  agriculturists  in  the  United  States  a  service  analogous  to 
that  rendered  by  the  famous  farm  of  Laws  &  Gilbert  in  England.  He  purchased  for  this 
purpose  a  property  of  a  thousand  acres  in  Orange  County,  about  fifty  miles  from  New 
York  City.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  rocky,  wooded  hills,  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  seven  miles  west  of  the  United  States  Militarj'  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  a  little  farther  south  of  Newburgh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Erie  Railway. 

To  this  he  has  given  the  family  name  of  his  wife,  calling  it  Houghton  Farm.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  formerly  connected  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  It  has,  besides  the  ordinary  farm  equipment, 
a  botanist,  a  chemist,  and  a  scientifically  educated  gardener.  A  portion  of  it  is  devoted 
to  agricultural  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  annually  published  to  the  world  in 
pamphlet  reports. 

It  is  also  made  a  school  of  instruction  in  practical  agriculture,  a  feature  which  is  to  be 
enlarged,  and  a  number  of  young  men  have  already  graduated,  including  three  Indians 
and  one  Japanese. 

The  farm  is  conducted  on  business  principles,  not  on  those  of  "  fancy  farming,"  and 
its  experimental  department  is  distinct  from  the  farm  proper.  The  aim  of  the  proprietor 
is  to  reach  practical  results,  and  so  to  teach  how  they  may  be  attained  by  others. 
Houghton  Farm  is  visited  every  summer  by  great  numbers,  who  come  to  study  the  best 
appliances  and  best  methods.  The  horses,  including  some  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
famous  Norman  stock,  specially  imported,  are  bred  and  trained  for  draught  or  the  road, 
not  for  the  race-course.  The  cows,  of  Jersey  stock,  are  selected  and  fed  with  reference 
to  producing  the  highest  possible  butter-making  qualities  ;  and  thp  large  Dock  of  South- 
down sheep  is  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  English  shepherd,  who  has  shown  what 
seemingly  sterile  hills  can  do  in  producing  wool  and  mutton. 

♦  Howland  H.  Macy,  son  of  John  and  Eliza  Macy,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
or  Quakers,  was  born  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  August  29,  1822.     He  received  an  ordinary 
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Avenno,  npxt  door  to  the  comer  of  Fonrte«utli  Street,  The  stock 
consist^Ml  pniictjiully  of  fancy  goocJs.  Tti«  lioainess  proepered,  and  in 
IS«a  sir.  Macy  n>nlcii  So.  «3  Wesl  Foarteenth  Street,  which  waa 
juJutit  to  the  orif^inal  xture,  inokiag  it  1,-sbaped.  At  that  time  a 
(k>tnrtni«nt  of  hats  an<l  millinery  guod«  niut  mltlvd.  Tno  \-mrs  later 
Hnnther  new  (lejiaitmHOt  was  added,  that  of  jewojrv.  VJL'niui  poodis, 
uiul  toilet  articles,  lu  ISGS  the  corner  ^tore  vnut  ad<Ie<l,  and  a  flc):«Ln- 
mcnt  uf  f^>iill«iiu>n'x  funiitihiag  goocLt  was  op«ied  in  Fourteenth 
Ktiicft..  The  foUowiog^  yvar  a  second  store  was  aditcd  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  ami  fmtu  thai  time  until  now  (I:<S3)  there  bare  heun  added, 
ywir  aft4>r  year,  the  remaining  hulldiiig!!  on  Sixth  AveuiM*,  Ixttween 
Tliirt4senth  ami  Foarteenth  streets,  until  the  establishment  oecii|)i«s  the 
whole  groun<l  fmnting  on  that  avenue  and  15")  feet  on  Tliirteenth  and 
Fourt*entb  streets  respectively. 

In  ISOl)  U>y»  weru  oddud  to  thu  g«.*nenU  stuck,  and  suluequently 
hnnse-farniiihing  ^nodtt,  oonfentionery,  soda-water,  bixilu  and  stuiion- 
ery,  boys'  clothing,  Wties*  nndenrear  manufacturetl  on  the  premises, 

•ommoii-MJiiMri  «i]n«tinii.  nnd  at  the  a^ce  of  fifteen  he  foQoired  the  example  of  manj 
XkDlaok4>l  Im^  anil  went  on  a  wLalioK  ^'>\vi^  in  a  nbip  Itom  Kew  Bedford.  Tiriog  of 
tit*  KM  tn  lhN«  or  tnoi  jfeuH,  be  ittArtvil  C'ot,  it  hiight  and  enexgetio  jonog  mmt.  to 
'  nialdi  liu  taitaae,' '  He  went  to  Boston,  tried  dUterent  Idods  of  emptajmwml  (or  two 
or  tkren  yuan.  aDi]  then  catered  a  printing  uffife  to  leiurn  the  art,  but  in  st  montha  ba 
pit  Itrml  of  tl  Mini  ffiie  it  op.  At  iiboot  tfau  tiiuu  lit  becaiuu  ftcqnainted  with  Grarge  W. 
HongtiloD.  lui  importer,  married  his  sifilpr.  nnd  vtia  hv  him  sMrted  Id  n  (nuaU  thr«ad-Biid- 
ni't-lK-  -liiri'  in  lii'luu.  wliicli  »a<  [■I'Utiuiied  nbont  five  yi^nrs  nilh  modomle  Hnecess. 

Mb. 11  iIk-  <  aliffin.iii  yild  d-vt-r  bn.ke  otii,  eiirly  in  IMM.  hv  wtnt  to  the  Pacific  onast 
.in.l  ^^^■■•:•lu,■  A  ].r..Niiui!H  )tf-.--i  Ht  Marvsvillt,  In  l«'.l  he  telnraed  wilb  between  $3000 
iiu.l  jlinHi.  :,i,.l  <>i...T«-a  :.  ilry-gr.nas  ^loU'  .u  HiiTi-rliill.  M.1-S.  Ht  fHileJ  in  Imsiness  there 
in  l--'1.  iiTi'l  Hi  nl  t"  Sni'triiir  City,  at  tUe  he.id  of  I^ikc  Supprior.  where  he  speculated  in 
r.'jil  I  Mi.ii-.  Thi.-  i..niii.>  nf  I-'-'.:,  wlmh  prostnite'1  iill  kindt  of  business,  ended  his  career 
as  ]i  ~[>..i'iibit.pr.  nii'l  lie  ™ijie  !i>  Xi"  Viirk  City  with  a  very  Buall  capital,  where  be 
op.-iio.l  A  f.iu^y  ■ilnn-  nil  Sivth  Av.niie.  near  F<mrlronlh  Street,  with  the  result  mentioned 
in  the  tiM.  H--  wi-  li'i'v  thirty. Hve  yinrs  of  nut:  and  iiosnessed  of  k*^  health  and 
indniiiituM--  ■  Lf-r:.'!-.  Hi  ,iit,ri.d  iipfn  liis  new  iiudtttakint,'  with  a  determination  to  snc- 
i-e'-il.  and  with  untiriti'.;  indn'tri-.  wUe  forelLoti'^it,  ami  ii|>rlt;ht  dealinR  he  did  Koeeeed. 
lu  |jmW  he  orii^ini.1.  d  the  p.-.'iili^irity  r,f  oil.l  jirires.  lu.h  as  V.i.  i-;  iind  W  cents,  which  in 
Mlill  kL|it  117',  Thi<  idm  [ir-v.-d  In  W  ^incilnrl.v  siicces-ful,  and  h.is  probably  attracted 
more  .ili-nlion  th:in  any  nth.^r  innovation  known  lo  the  trade. 

Mr.  Mary  .-ontinri-.d  activ^-ly  ..nuawd  in  the  business  alone.  niainlaininG  a  vigilant 
snpenisiiin  of  every  pait  of  it,  until  1S72,  when  he  look  into  partnership  X.  T.  LaForgp. 
nnd  in  the  year  1K71  Itohert  M,  Valentine  was  admitted,  when  the  firm  of  R,  H.  Macy  A 
(■■>.  wa-i  nry  iri/ed.  In  the  early  part  of  1H77  Mr.  Macy"B  health  Wgan  lo  fail,  and  he  was 
firdi'rid  l>y  hi*  physician  to  tri-  the  efKcacy  of  the  Gpnuan  baths.  When  he  arrived  in 
Paris  he  wiis  too  ill  |o  proi'eed  farther.  His  strength  rapidly  declined,  and  he  died  in 
the  hitter  part  uf  Uarch,  1«77. 
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crockery,  glassware  and  silverware,  dressmaking,  dress  goods,  uphol- 
stery goods,  and  lastly  a  ladies'  restaurant.  The  business  of  the  house 
of  R.  II.  Macy  &  Co.  is  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  jierhaps  in  the  world.  They  employ  about  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons, and  during  the  holidays  from  two  to  three  thousand. 

The  retail  dry -goods  trade  is  consjncuously  represented  by  the  house 
of  Edward  Ridley  *  &  Sons,  in  Grand  Street.  It  was  founded  in  1840, 
starting  as  a  Uttle  fancy  store  in  a  room  twelve  and  a  half  by  thirty  feet 
in  size,  at  No.  311^  Grand  Street.  In  1851  Mr.  Ridley  luul  three  assist- 
ants in  the  httle  store.  Ten  years  later  Xo.  311  Grand  Street  and  No.  63 
Allen  Street  were  added  to  tlie  ])remises,  and  from  time  to  time  other 
Imildings  were  taken  as  the  business  ra])i(lly  grew  in  extent.  The  last 
acquisition  was  in  March,  1S83,  when  the  j)remises  were  so  extended 
that  they  now  occu]>y  the  sjnice  bounded  by  Grand,  Orchard,  and 
Allen  streets,  and  comprising  four  acres  and  a  half  of  floor-room. 
There  are  seventeen  hundred  pei'sons  employed  in  the  establishment. 
Among  these  are  some  who  have  l)eeii  with  ^Ir.  Ridley  over  twent}" 
years.  Mr.  Ridley's  sons,  Edward  A.  and  Arthur  J.  Ridley,  were 
associated  with  him  in  business.  The  chief  business  of  the  concern  is 
the  Side  of  millinery  and  straw  goods,  fancy  goods,  substantial  dry 
goods,  and  in  fiict  everything  that  can  j)ossibly  be  wanted  for  the 
liousehold  ornamentation,  dress  or  toilet. 


♦  Edward  Ridley  was  born  at  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  England,  in  1816.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  store  in  England,  and  at  thirty  years  of  ago  came  to  America. 
He  first  opened  a  small  store  at  Albany,  where  he  prospered.  In  1849  ho  went  to  New 
York  and  opened  a  small. fancy  store  in  Grand  Street,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  text, 
where  he  built  up  a  very  extensive  business  in  the  space  of  time  of  a  generation.  He  was 
always  active  in  his  business,  personally  superintending  generally  its  vast  operations, 
and  was  so  engaged  the  day  previous  to  his  decease.  He  had  a  beautiful  villa  at 
Gravesend,  Long  Island,  which  ho  had  made  his  summer  residence  for  thirteen  years. 
His  fortune  was  verj'  large,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  ^Ir.  Ridley  was  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  often  occui>ying  the  pulpit  of  the  said  church,  which 
was  near  his  country  home.  Such  was  the  case  on  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  which 
occurred,  from  apoplexy,  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  31,  1883. 

In  that  place  of  worship,  known  as  the  Parkville  Methodist  Church,  he  was  a  pillar  of 
strength,  sustaining  it  largely  by  his  munificence,  his  personal  labors  in  its  Sabbath- 
school,  of  which  he  was  the  superintendent,  and  as  its  steward,  trustee,  and  a  faithful 
class-leader.  On  the  Sunday  before  his  death  he  became  so  earnestly  engaged  in  preach- 
ing that  his  discourse  occupied  sixty-five  minutes,  when  ho  intended  to  occupy  only 
twenty  minutes.  He  addressed  the  Sabbath-school  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  in  the 
congregation  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  night  he  retired  before  eleven  o'clock  in 
apparent  good  health,  and  at  half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  his  spirit  took  its 
departure.  Mr.  Ridley  left  a  wife,  one  daughter  by  his  surviving  widow,  and  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife.     Six  hundred  oi  the  employes  of  £.  Ridley  &  Sons 
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The  house  of  Rliss,  Fabyan  Ac  Co.,  of  No.  3S  Thomas  Street  and  No. 
117  Ditanu  SLruoI.  is  u  conspicuous  n*pn'»CDtative  of  the  drr-goods 
commission  bosiitess.  [t  is  one  of  tlie  most  extensive  estalilishnients 
I'tngu^i-il  in  that  han  of  trade  in  the  city  of  Xen*  Yoric  It  is  acting  as 
«-]liDgagent  for  Netr  Cnglani)  loanufiurtQrors.  like  the  Pepperell  Mann- 
facturin^r  Company,  the  Otis  Company,  the  Andn«8«^gin  Company, 
the  Bates  Mill  American  Printing  Company,  and  others.  The  members 
of  the  Ann  am  noted  for  bnanes  skill  and  wisdom,  and  high  personal 
anil  murcantile  chara*--ter.  The  senior  of  the  firm  is  not  only  an  ener- 
giitic  and  judicious  business  iiuiu.  but  an  earnest  helper  in  religious  and 
diaritahle  work  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  where  a  lar^-  ]K>rtion  of  his 
life  has  been  sjient." 

New  '^'ork  City  i.i  the  chief  centre  of  the  transportation  badness  of 
the  country,  and  which  is  one  of  tL<^  muit  importiint  and  extensive  of 
our  mitional  industries.  Of  the  numerous  managers  of  this  industry'  no 
lint!  is  more  consiticiioits  than  John  IT.  Starin,  of  New  York  City.  He 
RrA  f^ngAfftnl  in  it  just  liefore  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  lie 
hiul  conceived  the  ]in>ject  r>f  the  e^ablishment  of  a  general  agency  in 
this  city  to  solicit  and  influence  fjvight  for  the  great  railroad  trunk 
lines  centring  there.  He  sutislictl  a  leading  railroad  officer  of  the 
frasibiiity  anri  utility  of  his  plan,  and  secun-d  a  contract  witii  a  pivnii- 
nent  n»ad.  Verj'  i<oon  afterward  the  Oivi!  War  wan  began,  dneing 
which  Mr.  Starin'a  capacity  for  the  organization  of  means  of  transpor- 
tation on  a  Lnr^  scale  wm  provwl  (o  Ih?  p([nal  to  the  pressing  demands 
n]  the  XiiliiiTial  (invi-ETiiiifiit.  His servici-s  in  this  line  wcreof  immense 
valui-  111  till-  t^iivi-niiiii'iit  (liiiini:  ttic  cTitiri-  \v;ir.  At  its  close  several  of 
ilir  irri'iit  i';iili'i'iiil  lines  liiivin;r  tln'ir  ci'tUtts  in  New  York  nuide  e.xten- 
sivi-  ,n.'iL:ln  inni.^|.o,t;irinii  ■■.num.-ls  u'itli  liiiii.  TIk-  i>usini^  in  his 
!i;hii1- -iiMii  fxpiiniit'il  ti.  .■niir.iniiis  [irii|i.irti'iii-;,  itu-iiulinj^  all  the  prin- 
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Mr.  Starin  is  now  (1883)  the  proprietor  of  an  immense  establishment 
for  the  reraovtil  of  freight  from  point  to  point  in  the  harbor  and  city  of 
New  York,  with  every  facihty  for  the  speedy  fulfihnent  of  every  order. 
He  employs  vast  machinery  in  this  entei^prise — vessels  of  almost  every 
description,  and  for  the  carriage  of  freight  through  the  city  he  employs 
between  twenty-five  and  tliirty  trucks  and  over  fifty  horses.  He  has  a 
dry  dock  for  shipbuildmg.  He  has  also  organized  an  admirable  system 
of  transportation  of  passengers  and  sunimor  excursions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York.  The  latter  business  has  already  assumed  vast 
proportions.  Altogether  this  is  the  most  extensive  and  successful 
organization  for  transportation  in  the  world.* 

There  are  many  men  like  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Starin  engaged  in 
successful  business  enterprises  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  have  tastes 

♦  John  Henry  Starin  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  born  at  Sammonsville,  Fulton  County,  August  27,  1825,  and  is  the  fifth  of 
the  eight  children  of  Myndert  Starin,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  at  Sammonsville,  and  was  the  chief  founder  of  Fultonville  in  Montgomery 
County.  John  Henry  displayed  in  early  youth  the  characteristics  which  have  marked  his 
life  career — enterprise  and  indomitable  energy.  He  reerivcMl  a  careful  academic  educa- 
tion, and  studied  medicine  in  Albany.  His  nature  demanded  a  more  active  and  wider 
employment.  In  18oG  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  medicines  and  toilet 
articles  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  business  he  abandoned  when  he  undertook  the 
great  transportaticm  enterprise  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Mr.  Stnrin  entered  upon  public  official  life  in  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  ])ostma8ter 
at  Fultonville,  which  position  he  held  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1870  ho  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Congress  as  representative  of  the  Twentieth  District,  comprising  live  counties — 
Fulton,  Hamilton,  Montgomery,  Sarat«v^a.  and  Schenectady.  lie  was  re-elected  in  1878 
by  a  large  majority.  A  nomination  for  a  third  term  was  tendered  him,  but  it  was  declined. 
Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  private  affairs.  In  the  pros(»cution  of  his 
undertaking  in  the  business  of  transportation  of  pa.ssengers,  and  excursions,  Mr.  Starin 
has  expended  vast  sums  of  money  lavishly  but  wisely  in  a  business  point  of  view.  He 
bought  Locust  Island,  fifty  acres  in  extent,  together  with  five  smaller  islands  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  near  New  Kochelle,  and  has  made  it  a  paradise  of  beauty,  known  as  Starin's 
Olen  Island.  Sinuous  paths  and  roads,  amply  shaded  with  stately  trees,  and  here  and 
there  a  statue,  heighten  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  an  elegant  mansion,  and  around  it  are  bowers,  conservatories,  fish  ponds, 
and  a  zoological  garden.  There  are  billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  dancing  pavilions, 
restaurants,  and  a  fine  club-house  overlooking  the  Sound.  Mr.  Starin  is  also  the  owner 
of  several  pretty  little  parks  on  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  to  which  large  picnic  parties 
are  sent.  These  and  Glen  Island  have  become  the  summer  resorts  of  vast  numbers  of 
New  Y'ork  pleasure-seekers,  who  employ  many  of  Mr.  Starin*s  vessels  in  their  transpor- 
tation. He  has  a  fine  mansion  at  Fultonville,  surrounded  by  1400  acres  of  land  under 
excellent  cultivation. 

Mr.  Starin  attributes  his  success  in  life  chiefly  to  his  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of 
men  and  his  ceaseless  activity.  He  says  :  **  Persistency  and  tact,  hour  by  hour,  day  by 
day,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  eternal,  never-failing,  ultimately  are  sure  to  suc- 
ceed.*' 
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for  rural  life  and  a^iciiltiiml  |)i)r«utt(i,  who  own  landed  estates  in  the 
country  and  dialight  in  (niltivating  tlioni.  Theiv  is  a  larger  number 
who  have  liinilod  (lomajns  in  tiie  countrj',  who  H|K^^nd  much  of  their 
leiHurc  time  in  tho  wiirriier  nionlhs  in  tlie  agrettalde  einjdoyinent  of 
liorticultun>,  either  for  pleasure  cm-  Tor  (irolit,  or  hotli. 

There  is  in  the  city  of  New  ^'ork  a  nourishing  llorticulturaJ  Society, 
pomprising  alwrnt  two  Imndred  ami  flfty  iuctulK;re,  It  was  incorpo- 
nittH)  in  i'i2i.  Eurly  in  this  century,  as  we  hare  ol)servod,  Dr.  David 
Iloaark'  esl^hlished  a  hotanit;  garden  (the  Elgin)  at  the  centre  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  curator  of  the  gimlen  was  Mr.  Dennison,  who  had 
a  florist's  establishment  on  the  site  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  HoteL  A 
ooutuMiporaty  of  hia  was  William  Wilwjn.  who,  with  Or.  Ilosuck,  wore 
the  originators  of  tho  Xew  York  Horticnltnnil  Society,  in  ISIfS.  lie 
waa  the  author  of  a  Iiook  on  "  Kitchen  tianlening. " '  Another  promi- 
nent horticultiOitit  of  ttuit  <lay  wuiS  Tlioiuas  Bridgnian,  autlior  of  "  The 
Gardener's  Assintant." 

It  was  not  until  about  1 S40  that  commercial  horticulture  had  come 
to  Ix!  liberally  patronize<l,  anil  nnrxerieft,  greenliouw^s,  unri  market 
gardens  apiJeored  in  numliem  m  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Floricult- 
ure then  began  t«  luive  a  couiniepcial  XTilue,  hut  4lesig7is  made  iiy  cut 
flowei-s  wt-ru  unkiio^vn.  It  is  cstimatt^l  that  the  value  of  the  annual 
sales  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  cut  flowers  at  the  time  the  Croton 
water  w;ia  introduced  did  not  oxwed  IflOOO  ;  now  (ISJS3)  it  proltahly 
exceeds  Shyu.OOO  for  ducotations  on  Xew  Year's  day. 

Of  tlic  nn'inbcrs  of  tlir-  New  York  Ilorticnlturid  Society,  the  owner 
of  llir  iim^t  fXliTisiw  ;uii|  costly  c^^lal.lisluriciil  ilcv.jtcil  to  lir.rtit-uiture 
in  coi  meet  ion  with  sinck-raisiiij,'  is  iliat  i.r  V\ilIiiiTii  1!.  Diiisitiare. 
prcsiitriit  of  tin-  Adams  Kxprcss  ( ■oiiipiiiiy.  at  Slaalshurj:.  Diiclie.ss 
Cniinty.  \.  Y..  and  t)i..'  lar^'cst  t'stablislnnent  .lt'V..lf[l  to  f,'aivlening  for 
l.n.lit  and  t'.  Jli.ricijlniiv  is  thai  <ir  I'cI.T  Il.-micrs.m,"  tlic  convs]>oud- 
iti-  sc<n.i;,n-  or  the  sorirtv.  at  -l.Tscy  City  llciirlits  and  New  York. 

■>  I'l  t,  r  H.  ziii.  r.f.n  Mi,s  l"irii  .it  I'alli  li.-iul.  t«,.lvr.  miliLS  from  E.iinl.iirgh.  Sontt.ind.  in 


,ny..f  li~  |MI,.«<  ..f  th-  S.11..V  !.■;.■.  A)  lli..  ai;..  ..f  f..iirl,.,.n  (..■  1,,-ram..  tlie  .■lerk  of 
i.|H.ir.i..il.  r-  r,.,llyi.  l.:iri<ii.i.r  in  K.iii.l.iiryli,  ..u.l  Mr.s  iln-n- ■.iil.jo.-t...l  toijrtiit  tcmpta 
I'll-,  :  t>iu  )n-.iiiiir.il  stmiiin.i  m:is  jiriinf  ;ii;iiiiis[  llu'sc  tmiiiUlitiris.  Al  the  n«i'  tif  siiteel 
11-  wii-j  iLj']Ti-iiiii'.il  til  ;i  f;jir<ltiii-r,  wh.n  tviii[>t;i(iiiiis  miiiiii  iissiiiloil  liim.  It  was  th 
mi.-lir'.-  (.till.'  lulls  ,-f  the  .-Lliil,li4imciit  tn  f-o  l.i  .1  (avern  I'vcn- SLiHiniiiy  nJKht.  Asainft 
hi-,  iiru'lii'o  ho  sit  bis  faoo  hi>  liniily  that  he  nearly  nbniislicil  it,  Fiuiu  tbat  time  h 
nus  liLpn  »Q  imtitiiiiirouiiBinti  nnJ  niitsjioken  rhanipion  ot  teoipiTunco.  So  wull  did  h 
ii'iiiiit  hiiiiscif  tkS  iin  apjircntiL'e  uuJ  uitreful  Gtudolit  of  botany  Ihnt  ut  tlie  ago  of  oightec: 
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The  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  gold  and  silver  smiths  and  dealers  in 
precious  stones,  undoubtedly  the  representative  house  in  its  line  of  busi- 
ness not  only  in  America  but  in  the  world,  and  pre-eminently  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  growth  of  this  country  in  wealth,  taste  for 
luxury,  and  artistic  surroundings,  like  most  other  great  successes,  had 
a  very  humble  origin.  The  business  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1837 
by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  the  present  heiid  of  the  house,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  the  late  John  13.  Young,  who,  from  the  townships  of 
Brooklyn  and  Killingly,  in  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  had  httle 
besides  their  health,  energy,  and  ambition,  to  assist  them  to  success. 

At  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  store,  Mr.  Young  alone  had  had 
any  experience,  and  that  of  but  six  months,  in  the  business  they  pro- 
j)Osed  to  follow.  The  stock  of  Tiffany  &  Young  at  the  start  was  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  fancy  wares,  stationery,  cutlery,  Chinese 
goods,  Berlin  iron,  fans,  walking-sticks,  etc.  The  capital  of  the  firm 
was  only  one  thousand  dollars,  and  from  the  little  casli-book,  still  pre- 
served by  the  hoase,  we  learn  that  the  amount  of  their  sales  for  the 

he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  best 
Hcientitically  arranged  herbarium.  At  about  that  time  ho  became  a  member  of  a  society 
for  the  advancement  of  horticultural  science,  and  was  selected  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
London  Gardener's  Gazelle,  denouncing  the  common  practice  of  holding  as  secrets  many 
horticultural  operations  of  the  day.  It  drew  from  the  editor  a  two-column  reply.  This 
•was  Henderson's  first  appearance  in  print.  Since  then  the  American  people  have  heard 
much  through  the  press  about  what  he  knows  of  gardening. 

Young  Henderson  arrived  in  New  York  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  with  no 
capital  but  virtue,  indomitable  energy,  and  pluck.  He  worked  for  gardeners  and  florists 
until  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  start  the  business  of  a  market  gardener  on  his  own 
account  near  Jersey  City,  in  184:7.  He  worked  on  an  average  sixteen  hours  a  day.  He 
gradually  added  the  florist  branch  to  his  establishment,  and  that  is  now  his  principal 
business.  His  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  His 
greenhouse  on  Jersey  City  Heights  presents  a  covering  of  more  than  four  acres  of  glass, 
which,  with  his  seed  warehouse  in  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  gives  employment  to  about 
one  hundred  men.  One  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Henderson's  establishment  is  the  quick 
acknowledgment  and  reward  of  merit  among  his  employds. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  rapid  strides  which  horticulture  has  made  in 
America,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  are  in  no  small  degree  due  to  Mr. 
Henderson's  writings  and  example.  He  has  written  much  and  well  on  the  subject.  His 
first  work,  "  Gardening  for  Profit,"  appeared  in  1866,  and  down  to  1883  nearly  100,000 
copies  had  been  sold.  In  1868  his  **  Practical  Floriculture"  appeared,  of  which  about 
50,000  copies  have  been  sold.  In  1875  his  **  Gardening  for  Pleasure"  was  published,  and 
more  than  20,000  copies  have  been  sold.  His  last  work  is  *'  A  Hand-Book  of  Plants" — 
a  condensed  cyclopasdia — published  in  1881.  The  popularity  of  his  writings  is  due  to 
their  being  eminently  practical. 

Although  Mr.  Henderson  is  approaching  the  age  of  threescore  years,  his  mental  and 
physical  vigor  seem  unsurpassed.  He  has  never  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life.  He  snper- 
intends  his  vast  business  with  ease,  and  desires  to  *'  die  in  the  harness." 
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finit  three  (iays  in  Si'()tomi>or,  IS3T.  was  |4.iH.  and  for  tbe  next  two 
months  coiTefipon<iin(fly  small.  On  the  i3<l  «f  Dwrombur  the  aales 
Worn  $£&&,  nnd  fur  the  few  daysi  l^foro  >'ow  V«ir's  day  (which  at  that 
tiiiiti  wa«  the  principiU  gift-dayi  tlicy  anioimted  to  ^G75.  To  marif  the 
growth  of  the  bUKint;ss  wt-  may  add  that  for  »>me  years  past  the  sales 
fr>r  tJie  correspontling  dity»  ruacli  hnntlretLs  of  thuusamU  per  day. 

In  1840  tbe  firra  enlai^^i  their  premises  b*  iiiwct  the  reijuin>nient«  of 
increasing  business.  In  IH4I  Mr.  J.  I..  Ellis  Ijecanu'  a  partner,  and  Ui« 
style  of  the  finu  wn*  changed  to  Tiffany,  Young  A:  Ellis.  In  1  ^i5  they 
oiKiucd  the  first  stuck  of  standard  gold  and  gem  jewelry,  and  for 
iwanty  of  styles  aiid  <juality  of  workmanship  and  of  the  gems  offered, 
the  firm  speedily  became  known  us  the  representiitive  jewellers  of  tho 
ocmntry — a  poaition  they  have  ever  since  maintained.  In  1S51  Mr.  G. 
F.  T.  Reed,  of  Boston,  entereil  the  firm. 

In  1S54  Ihcir  inercaaed  husineKi  tlemanded  largta*  and  l»etter  acoom- 
tiiodations.  and,  forestvtng  the  growth  of  the  city,  they  orectwd  an 
elegant  bnilding  at  No.  5.'><i  Droadway,  then  considered  far  up  town. 
Again,  under  similar  pressure  in  IhTO.  they  become  tJie  pioneere  of  the 
retail  business  in  advancing  up  town,  and  erecteil  the  bnilding  they 
now  occupy,  on  the  sonth-west  comer  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Union 
Square,  which  has  since  been  onhirged.  and  now  has  a  frontage  of  78 
feet  on  Union  Square,  lf'5  feet  on  Fifteenth  Street,  five  stories  in 
height,  while  additions  for  their  increasing  works  are  now  in  progress. 

In  1H68  Tiffany  &  Co.  rcoi^nizeil  the  business  under  the  corporate 
laws  of  the  Stato  of  Xcw  York.  That  this  was  a  wise  more  may  be 
siVTi  fn>m  tin'  fact  that  sinci'  thi'it  tin-  Im-iinc-is  lias  increased  so  nipidlv 
that  it  is  rmw  the  iar-.-^t  .if  its  kind  in  r!io  ivm-ld. 

I'rir.r  l.j  tin- i-iilrv  of  Mr.  liet-il  to  ilio  linii.  tlic  Eun)i»can  purcha.ses 
li:id  I...-H1  nia.li'  by  Sir.  Tiffany  and  :Mi'.  Vniing  during  visits  made  once 
or  twice  cai-li  yrar,  Imt  tlic  constant  drinarui  for  Kun>|)ean  novelties 
ma<i<' ii.'c<'->iai'V  a  jiartiicr  ?v-;idf'iit  in  Kitni|ic.  ami  it  was  for  this  pur- 
pwiliai  Mr.'li.vd  joincl  llicrii.  lb- toi.k  ui>  his  residence  in  Paris. 
and  llu-  advantiiL''--^  of  liavin;:  a  i-etn-csentalivc  cunstantly  in  tiio  market 
wa^i  s.Hin  apjian^nt.  In  a  short  time  tiie  sjinie  necessity  arose  in  regard 
to  Knfrlish  iri""'-;,  ami  a  l)nincti  piiwliasing  depot  was  opened  in 
l.onibm.  Tlie  constantly  increasinir  tnivel  of  Americans  to  Eurojio 
and  the  frefjuent  calls  of  Xeiv  Vork  custoTni-i-s  at  the  office  in  Paris  for 
information  or  in  searcii  of  gifts  to  take  lionie  as  souvenirs,  led  to  the 
o]n>ning  of  a  salesnKjm,  whicli  was  graiiually  enlarged  until  their  ware- 
nxiins  now-  in  the  Avenue  de  TOiK-ra  ai'e  as  well  known  as  any  in 
Paris. 
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The  business  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  is  perhaps  unique,  as  the  various 
branches  of  their  manufactures  require  the  highest  class  of  skilled  labor 
and  a  technical  knowledge  for  its  direction  that  can  be  had  only  under 
such  an  organization.  Their  manufacture  of  sterling  silverware  com- 
menced in  1851,  and  is  now  doubtless  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
Four  hundred  workmen  are  employed,  and  about  one  thousand  ounces 
of  silver  used  per  day.  In  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  diamond  and 
gem  cutting,  about  two  hundred  |x?rsons  are  employed,  and  five  hundred 
more  in  making  fine  stationery,  leather  goods,  and  silver-plated  ware  ; 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  number  of  painters,  engravers,  and  deco- 
rators, clerks,  accountants,  and  others  engaged  in  the  salesrooms,  the 
aggregate  is  nearly  fifteen  hundred  persons. 

Their  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  ware  have  invariably  received 
the  highest  commendation,  and  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  they 
were  awarded  the  Grand  Prix,  one  gold,  one  silver,  and  four  bronze 
medals,  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  Mr.  Tiffany,  who 
has  also  since  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  the  gold  medal, 
Praemia  Digno. 

Since  the  Exhibition  their  wares  have  atti^acted  so  much  attention 
abroad  that  they  have  received  letters  of  appointment  as  jewellers  and 
silversmitlis  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  "Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Russia,  the  Grand  Dukes  Vladimir,  Alexis,  Paul,  and  Sergius,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

One  of  the  very  large  and  important  industries  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  the  business  of  fish  merchandise.  It  began  to  assume  large 
relative  pro}X)rtions  during  the  third  and  fourth  decades.  It  has  con- 
stantly increased  in  volume  until  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  decade  (1880) 
it  had  become  an  immense,  important,  and  profitable  business.  In  the 
vear  1880  there  were  sold  in  the  markets  of  Xew  York  Citv  nearlv 
fifty  kinds  of  fish,  besides  shellfish  and  Crustacea — oysters,*  clams, 
lobsters,  crabs,  crawfish,  scallops,  terrapins,  and  green  turtles.  There 
were  about  forty-three  million .  pounds  of  fish  sold,  exclusive  of  (in 

*  The  oyster  business  in  New  York  is  enormous  in  its  extent,  and  has  increased  300 
per  cent  in  five  years.  During  the  year  ending  September  1,  1883,  there  were  consumed 
in  New  York  City  alone  8,000,000  baskets  of  oysters.  At  two  important  points  of  oyster 
cultivation— Prince's  Bay  and  Great  South  Bay — there  are  about  eleven  thousand  per- 
sons employed.  The  estimated  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  oyster  business  in  the 
city  is  $25,000,000.  Old  and  extensive  dealers  are  beginning  to  employ  steam  vessels 
instead  of  sailing  vessels  in  carrying  oysters  to  the  city.  It  is  estimated  that  50,000  per- 
sons in  the  State  of  New  York  earn  a  living  by  handling  oysters. 
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niunbers)  l.aSS.omt  bIukI.  5,0(hi,IHI(I  mat'korel,  fi.SOO.Oftft  herrings, 
75,01)0  (irawfisli,  ami  fiTii"  tflrnipiit  :  also  IflS.OOO  pounds  of  green 
turtle,  3,iH"Ci.(H>l>  jKiuncis  (if  lolMtcrs.  ami  .W/IOI)  gallons  of  scallojjs. 

The  most  I'XUiiisivc  fish  merchant  in  N'ow  York  City  und  perhafs  in 
thp  world  is  Rag(>no  (».  tfiftfkfoi>l.  who  is  iiJ»>  orie  of  tht>  niottt  Aotiro 
and  editrient  of  thn  four  fish  conitiiissionors  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric, 
hiiviiig  lM«>n  apptiinteil  hy  the  governor  in  I.*71».  He  occupit.'s  in  hiB 
bnsinotu  Nog.  72  to  KS  incliitiive  nf  the  "  Ktamla''  in  Kullon  Market.  In 
his  ice-mult*  may  be  senn  tons  upon  tons  of  frozou  flsli  kept  i>erfectly 
frenli.  He  has  a  freezing  st^itton  in  Canada,  where  salmon  are  frozen 
as  HKm  as  caught,  pocked  in  refrigerator*,  ;uid  sent  to  the  city.  Mr. 
liiuckfonl  is  also  con»pct«I  with  otiiers  in  the  fisii  business  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  BlairkfonI  i!lc  Co.  are  agents  for  the  Connecticut 
River  sliad  conipaiiieii.  The  lilnokford  Fish  I'oniiiany,  of  which  he  is 
chief  proprietor  and  treasurer,  le»«es  five  miles  of  the  shorn  at 
Monlauk,  L.  I.,  wlience  fish  are  sent  daily  to  Fulton  Market,*  where 
ninety  per  wnt  of  hU  tlie  fish  sold  in  Nt-w  York  City  is  disposed  of.f 

■  The  Fnlban  Market  hanw  ban  riv«nU,v  hoc^  rebuilt  nt  a  cost,  tnclodjng  th«>  Mall*  anil 
nlhor  flitnres,  o(  abuat  KM.WfK  It  is  in  the  romi  ot  a  ijuadniDglc,  vUb  life  towen. 
three  of  which  are  naed  for  ie[n(,-erAtiiig  pnrposes  ;  one  is  oocnpted  by  Mr.  Blackford  lu 
a  nmttuai  and  biological  luboraloiy.  io  chug?  of  u  cmiipcteat  pnifeiiBor  at  Satan}  Hi*- 
torjr.  whoiseniployetl  by  Hr.  BUclcford.  Here  the  oyster  haahceDartlflciallflinipagRted, 
Mid  nxperiiDenta  in  fiah  onltnre.  vith  JDVostigatiODs  ioto  the  f>-K>>l  and  breeding  lubils  ot 
ti\  Huh.  ore  carried  <~in.  The  fifth  id  a  tflegrsph  Etalioo.  The  bnildioy  is  of  rpd  brick 
witli  ti-rra-rotta  trimmingH,  onJ  ormjiiw  a  -whnlo  bloi-k  of  Hrnnnd  between  Beeknao  and 
Fulton  nml  Wnter  nn.I  SniHh  sin^cts.  Il  w^is  foriiiHlly  oi>enM  in  April,  IHM,  nt  a  hotel 
ncivr  In,  «li,ro  tbt-  i..T-:oiis  i.rcsfnt  hi.d  ft  hmi'hcini,  ,mil  -^[lefdi^-^  were  niiide  bj-  Colonfl 
nivtH\  Ihi-  Mi[.,TiiiI..n,li  I.I  ,.f  till'  Jiiiirk.-t-!.  M^iv.t  Eilwon.  ninl  (.Ibc-rs.  The  rebuUdinp 
ot  KiilL.z.  Mi.rli.t  u;is..Tilir.lyibr.>.i-l.  111..  ,.ff,i"rts  ..£  Mr.  Hhivkford.  The  WiLshinyton 
Miirk.-i  lii>ii>i .  .111  thi.  lluiK.ii  liivT  M,-  nf  tii.-  I'ity,  baa  nlso  1i.u-n  rebnilt  recently. 

i  Kn^icnv  (i.  l!l;iikfMr.l  wis  linrn  Ai  M<>rrist^.«ri,  N.  .I...\nRiist  H,  JKld.  Kin fiithet  was 
a  rMrriiii:.  -niiik,  r  tin  r.-.  iiiul  n^mnvnl  to  Xiw  York  Cily  when  EuRena  was  an  infiinl.  nnd 
cnyiiL-'iii  ill  "ill'  r  biiNin. ■^«.  .\t  tii--  :ii;t'  of  fourteen  yeurs  this  s<in  bcfnnie  ii  clerk  to  a  ship 
lirak.r  in  Si.ntii  Sin.  t,      Alrciuly  t\liilpiliiit;  a   tiistt;  iiii^l   hue  for  science,  especially  for 

■■omhi-i..Tiib;it  lii'u:i-  iiol  litii-il  for  ii  nicri'liftnt.  nn.I  At  the  .ml  of  throi' and  a  halt  years' 
stTvi.v  In-  aisrIiarL;.-.!  Iiiio.  Miiin»hik-  ll.o  l,.\  hml  tiik.-n  some  lessons  in  water-color 
pnintini;.  nn.I  li.iil  aspiruliiiti.s  In  li.'.'onK'nn  nrlist  :  linl  his  coniliion-wnseand  his  circnm. 
ht.in'-i's  taii^bt  liiiii  thiil  If  must  ui»ko  his  in^Uf  yir-M  ti>  the  nefeiwity  of  some  basiness 

Yonm;  niitckford  now  beciimt  n  freiyht  cKrk  in  the  rmplny  nf  the  Hiirlf,>r,l  steamboats. 
In  the  cunr^ic  of  u  few  years  be  was  with  the  Camilcn  and  Aniboy  Kailro^d  in  the  saUQo 
cftpaeity.  and  then  Ker\-pcl  ten  years  at  n  merchanl's  clerk  in  the  store  of  A.  T.  Slcwart  ± 
(.'o.  To  his  lr.iinin,;  tliere  Mr  Ulaekford  attributes  his  hiisiness  snccess  in  life.  On 
leavinc  StewaH  he  becume  bnykk.;cper  to  a  firm  of  extensive  fish  dealers  iu  Fnlton 
Market.     He  van  unexpeeledty  offered  a  fibh-iitand  in  that  market.     He  accepted  it,  and 
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began  the  fish  business  on  his  own  account  with  a  cash  capital  of  $110  and  an  abun- 
dance of  pluck,  energy,  and  sterling  virtues.  That  one  stand  has  grown  to  thirteen, 
elegantly  litted  up  at  a  cost  of  about  $22,000,  with  aquariums  built  of  marble,  hard 
woods,  and  glass,  and  filled  with  live  fishes  ;  and  adorned  with  works  of  art  indicative  of 
taste  and  refinement. 

In  1872  Mr.  Blackford  began  to  give  attention  to  the  history  and  propagation  of  fishes, 
and  now  he  stands  foremost  among  practical  philosophers  in  that  line  of  applied 
science.  He  early  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  was  then  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  When  the 
American  Fish  Culturists*  Association  was  organized  he  became  a  prominent  member,  and 
has  been  their  only  treasurer.  At  their  annual  dinner  in  1876  he  procured  and  prepared 
for  the  banquet  no  less  than  fifty-eight  kinds  of  fish.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  fish 
exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1870.  The  year  before  he  began  an  annual  trout 
exhibition  in  April,  at  his  establishment  in  New  York,  which  attracts  admiring  crowds, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  He  collected  and  shipped  130  tons  of  exhibits  to  the 
International  Fishery  Exhibition  held  in  Berlin  in  1880.  In  1878  a  species  of  fish  from 
Florida,  which  was  first  described  scientifically  by  Professor  Good  and  Dr.  Bears  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  named  the  Lufjanus  Blackfordii,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Blackford, 
for  his  services  in  ichthyology.  lie  was  the  first  to  discover  that  we  have,  in  American 
waters,  a  fish  identical  with  the  English  whitebait.  In  1879  Mr.  Blackford  was  appointed 
one  of  the  four  fish  commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  contributions  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  have  been  many  and  important. 

Mr.  Blackford  was  married  in  18G0,  to  Miss  Francos  L.  Green.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  and  is  very  active  and  liberal  in  churoh 
and  benevolent  work. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade  (1870)  was  1)42,292,  of  whom  18,072  were  colored  iK3rsons, 
12  Chinese,  and  9  Indians.  Of  the  whole  number,  528,198  were 
native-born,  and  419,094  were  foreign-born.  Over  4o,000  could  not 
read,  while  150,000  attended  school  during  that  year.  The  inliabited 
city  had  spread  over  the  wliole  island,  sparsely  in  the  upper  wards. 
There  were  789  families  living  in  (14,044  dwellings,  averaging  5.07  to  a 
family,  and  nearly  15  to  a  dwelling. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  district,  imjKn'ts  and  ex])orts,  amounted 
in  value  in  1870  to  $509,337,000.  The  census  of  that  year  showed  that 
New  York  had  then  become  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  city  in 
the  Union.  It  had  50  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $73,000,000,  a 
surplus  fund  of  $19,000,000,  and  undivided  profits  of  over  $9,o00,000. 
It  had  32  savings  banks,  with  deposits  from  310,000  de])ositors  of 
nearly  $100,000,000. 

The  assess(^(l  valuer  of  real  estate  in  the  city  in  1870  was  $702,134,350, 
and  of  personal  $3O5,2!)2,099,  making  a  total  of  $1,047,427,049.  The 
total  amount  of  the  funded  debt  was  nearlv  >>l9,0oo,00O.  This  enor- 
mous  debt  was  larwlv  the  result  of  misride  and  extiavaju^ant  and 
dishonest  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  It  was  soon  enormously 
increased. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
episodes  in  the  history  of  New  York  City — namely,  the  ()j)erations  of 
a  band  of  i)lunderers  of  the  city  treasury,  popularly  known  as  the 
'^  Tweed  King,"  or  the  "  Tammany  Ring."  These  operations  are  of  so 
recent  occurrence  that  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  give  a  truthful  and 
impaitial  narrative  of  them  ;  and  there  are  too  many  innocent  ]>ersons 
who  would  be  pained  by  a  recital  of  them,  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  the  chief  actoi's  in  the  dismal  drama,  to  render  h(*re  a  detailed 
account  of  the  affair  desiral)le.  This  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  city  will  therefore  be  passed  over  with  brief  notice. 

For  several  years  the  metropolis  was  virtually  ruled  by  William  M, 
Tweed,  a  chainnaker  by  trade,  and  a  poUtician  of  the  baser  sort  by 
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profession.     Aetire,  pushing,  and  uiigorajjiilous.  he  liad  worked  Lis  way 
up  througli  petty  municiiial  olHpos  to  the  jKJsition  of  su)>ervisor,  chair- 
man of  the   iKKird  of  sujiervi&ors,  and  deputy  ntreet  coinimst^oner  in 
1803.     Tho  liittcr  office  phwed  him  virtually  at  thu  head  of  the  publio 
works  of  the  city  iilid  of  almost  iui1uiitte<l  control  of  the  public  expendi- 
tares.     At  *hout  the  same  time  ho  was  chosen  grand  sachem  of  tJio 
I  Tammany  Society,  whicli  position  endowed  him  witti  immense  ih>htioaI 
I  power.     Tliis  power,  by  means  of  his  offices  in  the  mumci[)al  govem- 
[  ment  und  tiio  jjotronage  at  hi«  cominand,  ho  was  able  to  wield  with 
[  Blighty  force.     He  took  a<lvnntage  of    this  power  to  procure    for 
himself  his  election  U>  the  State  donate  for  three  successive  terms — 
,  1867  to  li^Tl.     Corrupt  oHicials  and  hungry  pohticians  swarmed  around 
•  him.     "With  thruo  or  four  shrewd  confidants — men  wlio  before  had 
©ajoyed  a   fair  reputiLtJon   for   honor  and   honesty — he  organized  a 
KyHteii)  fiir  plundering  tlie  public  treiuiHiy  nnprecedcnUnl  in  boldncM 
and  exttint,  eoraprising  the  expenditures  for  street:*,  boulevards,  parks, 
annories,  public  buildings,  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  in  wliich 
the  spoils  wore  divided  pro  rata  among  the  conspirators. 

ThcHu  spoib  consisted  of  ti5  to  85  {ler  cent  of  the  public  money  paid 

to  contractors  and  others,   who  were  encouraged  to  add  enormous 

.  amounts  to  their  bilU,  often  ten  times  the  amount  of  an  honest  charge. 

I  For  example  :  on  one  occasion  the  sum  of  $l,5(ju,iiuu  was  grajited  for 

[  proteniiiMl  labor  and  exjjeiise  of  material,  when  u  fair  and  lilioi-Hl  aliow- 

'-ance   wouili   huvc.  iieen  only  $^*J4,(HiU.     The  sum  authorizixl  by  the 

Leffisliitiiif  to  lio  cx]>cn<k'd  in  tlio  erectinn  of  t!ip  new  county  Conrt- 

llou.s<'  \v;i.-;  s:>:,ii.iui(i  ;  jn  IsTl.  wln-n  it  was  vi-t  uiitiiiislioil.  ^•<.oilO,0(>0 


had   <isn.-i 

ii-il)ly    been   spent    ii]")ii    it.     Whenever   any   contractor  or 

nieL-haiiic 

veiiliiced  toreidonstr-ate.  he  was  silenced  liy  a  thi'eat  of  losing 

the  fity  1 

.atcmaye.or-jf  nnn-payment   for  work  already  done,  and  so 

conscioiiti 

lon-i  Tiien    were   olten    forced    lo  lieeouie  tlip  eonfedenites  of 

thieves. 

A  sciTrt  cec'-iil  of  lliesc  fraudulent  transaetions  was  kept  in 

the  amliti 

.r'snlliee  under  the  title  of  "  ennnty  iial.ilities.-'     Tlie  incum- 

bent  of  il 

lal  oSIicL- Was  a  su]i|)!e  instrument  ul'  tlie  phinderers,  and  did 

their  hill 

liiii.-. 

Tc.  len 

.[(■!■  the  |.!iind.Tin^'  mor.^  seenjv    frnm  detect Iotk  Tweed  pro- 

cured  :V<>i 

111  the  Lei^islatnre  ann^ndnienis  to  tlieeity  <-!iai-ter  in  l^Tn,  by 

wliieli  til, 

■  State  cnntii.l  ovei'  tile  iiiuiii<ii.alily  was  wiilidrawti.  and  the 

e.xeeiitive 

IM.w.Twas  vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  iieads  of  tlie  several 

.le]MH.ne 

iits  wiio  were   apiM.inted    iiy  tJa'   mayor.      The  powciN  of  the 

stn>et  C'.ii 

iiniissionei'  anil  of  tlie  Cr-oton  Aijiieduet   linanl  wovi'  vested  in 

a  (.■umini^ 

sionerof  public  works,  to  which  important  oHice  the  mayor. 

I 

I 


M 


1 
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who  was  one  of  the  ''  ring,''  appointed  Tweed,  who  was  to  hold  the 
office  four  years.  His  confederates  were  placed  at  the  head  of  other 
important  departments  connected  with  the  city  finances.  The  power 
of  auditing  accounts  was  taken  from  the  supervisors  and  giv(m  to  a 
board  of  audit,  composed  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  commissioner 
of  public  works,  who  were  then  the  chief  conspirator. 

The  scheme  for  plundering  the  public  treasury  was  now  complete, 
and  it  was  used  with  a  lavish  hand  for  the  next  fifteen  months.*  In 
order  to  evade  joint  responsibility  the  board  of  audit  delegated  their 
power  to  the  auditor  of  the  city,  who  was  one  of  tlieir  willing  tools. 
He  signed  all  the  fraudulent  bills,  often  without  examining  them,  and 
paid  over  to  the  chief  conspirators  their  commission  of  05  to  85  per 
cent  on  the  amount  so  audited.  Within  the  space  of  less  than  four 
months  the  sum  of  §0,312,000  was  ])aid  from  the  city  treasury,  of 
which  S'^,  710,000  w^as  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  new  county  Court- 
House.  At  lejust  §5,000,000  ot*  the  §0,81l>,oo()  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  chief  conspinitoi*s  and  their  associates. 

The  waste  of  the  public  money  at  length  became  so  a])parent  that 
the  most  respectable  of  the  daily  news])apei*s  constantly  called  public 
attention  to  the  evil,  with  verv  little  effect.  Fortunatelv  an  honest 
man  named  ('opeland  was  placed  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  by 
Sheriff  James  O'Brien.  He  stumbled  upon  the  record  of  "county 
liabilities,"  and  making  an  (»xact  copy  of  it,  he  handed  the  transcript 
to  O'Brien.  The  latter  resolved  to  use  it  for  his  ])ersonal  advantage  in 
an  attempt  to  force  the  ring  to  ])ay  a  claim  he  lield  against  the  city. 
The  conspirators  refused  comphance,  and  O'Brien  threatened  to  pub- 
lish the  document  in  the  New  York  T'nnes,  A  little  alarmed  by  the 
threiit,  they  sent  the  auditor,  in  the  afternoon,  to  negotiate  with  the 
sheriff,  who  was  su[)posed  to  be  at  a  s{>orting  tavern  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  city.     Failing  to  find  him,  the  auditor  was  returning  when  he 

*  A  strange  social  phenomenon  appeared  when  Tweed  was  at  the  height  of  his  disrepn- 
table  career.  Dazzled  by  the  magnitude  of  city  **  improvements,"  and  without  inquiring 
whence  he  procured  the  means  for  dispensing  charities  on  a  munificent  scale,  some  of 
the  most  reputable  citizens  of  New  York  publicly  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  as  a 
public  benefactor.  And  when  his  daughter  was  married,  sixty-two  citizens,  some  of  them 
of  high  position  in  society,  bestowed  upon  her  wedding  presents  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  $70,000,  Only  one  present  was  as  low  as  $100  in  value.  Twenty-one  persons  each 
gave  presents  valued  at  $1000,  ten  persons  gave  $2000  presents,  two  $2500,  and  five  gave 
presents  to  the  value  of  $5000  each.  One  of  the  donors  of  the  latter  amount  was  a  woman. 
Rome  of  the  most  munificent  gifts  were  from  persons  connected  with  the  ring,  but  then 
accounted  respectable  members  of  society,  while  others  ever  maintained  their  high  social 
po»ition. 
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was  thrown  from  his  carriage  ami  mortally  hurt.  The  conspirators 
KurruuadLHl  hi^  diuith-lieil  to  ]irvvent  (IuiiuigiD<;  confessions,  anil  to 
elTwit  the  tmnxrer  of  u«  enonnuus  luiuxiut  of  proiterty  which  he  hehl  in 
hie  name,  hut  the  auditor  never  re^ineil  consciousness. 

For  montttH  O'Brien  uotiueeoisfully  pn3fisi><I  liis  chiim.  At  length  be 
gave  the*  'locutiifiit  to  the  prtiprietor  of  ibi-  Neiv  York  Timts,  and  it 
was  [lublishotl  iii  full  dftai)  in  July,  l^TI.  It  {iixxluued  intense  excite- 
ment, luiuuwrnent,  and  indignation  througliout  the  city.  Tweed. 
vainly  Iwlieving  bia  fortress  of  power  was  impregnable,  sneeringly 
intguired,  "  What  arc  you  going  to  do  about  it  V  But  public  indig- 
uatiun  wa)«  so  tlei<ce  und  so  universally  aroused  that  the  conspirators 
Wore  soon  coinpellod  to  yield.  Day  after  day  the  T'uneii  struck  telling 
blows  at  the  ring,  with  uccuiuulacing  proofs  of  their  crinies.  Week 
aft«r  week  the  inimitable  cartoons  of  Nast  in  IJar^ier'ii  Wivkiy  struck 
equally  t^ng  blows,  for  pictures  are  the  literature  of  tlie  unleai-ned, 
and  the  most  illiterate  citizen  oonid  read  and  understand  those  car- 
toons. Very  soon  the  conspirators  in  oIGce  were  driven  out  and  fled 
to  Europe.  Tweed  was  arrested,  lodgcil  in  jaU,  indicted  for  foi^^ery 
and  grand  huxxtny,  and  late  in  187=)  he  was  tried,  foutul  guilty,  and 
sontonced  to  a  long  im|>risonnient  in  the  penitentiarj'  on  Blackweirs 
Island. 

In  the  sonuner  of  ISi.'v  Tweed's  friends  pracui-ed  his  release,  on  bail, 
when  ho  was  immediately  ari-est***!   on  a  civil  suit  to  rec"over  over 
$*l.iHHi,i)oO  which  lie  IihiI  stolen  fpc»ni  the  city  trejisuri'.     liiil  to  the 
Tie  cnuld  not  furnish  it,  and  wa-s 
lliiwcil  to  visit  his  wife  at  twilight 
riir.  Ik'  niiiiia^'od  to  cjcaiie,  tied  to 
s.-;i|>ort,  was  hniught  back  to  Xew 
ill  ludjicd  ill  jail.     In  a  suit  tried  in 
'[ilift  ajTiiinst  hiiri   for  the  sum  of 

;!7. which  he  could  not  pay.     lie  lin^rcnMl  in  i)nson  until  Jan- 

'  IJ.  1^7^,  wliciT  lie  died. at   the  a.irc  of  (ifty-iive  yeai-s.     It  was 

natcd  that  tli.>  i-int:  liad  i>.l.!«-d  th.'  i-ity  of  -.vcr  si>o..' ,oo.i.- 

"hi>n  the  inii|nitii's  of  tlic  riiii.'  wt-n'  cxpcscil  by  the  7V/„..v  in  tlie 
iiicr  of    ls7l,  tli.iiisaiids  of    indiirnant  cill/ctis  were  [(rciwircd  to  re- 

rii.-  r.-rld.-.s  «;i-t..  i.f  dty  junnoy  uml  i.ro|>,.|tv  nt  this  iitrio.l  wns  not  nil  <lr.ne  by  (he 
bill  liy  T.i.iiil.,  isi.f  tho  aomitmiil  j.nny  in  tin.'  dly  loKisliiHiro,  liitfjoly  f(^r  iiolilital 
.-.V  A  i.|.  >rt  nf  til..  c-niiiiiiiHtc  ..f  pi.liti,-iil  r..fi>Tiii  (■£  tlio  Union  L,'af;iic  I'luh.  r-ido 
riiiiiry.  1x7:1,  slimv,-,!  llu.t  .liiriui;  llie  i-n^vioua  three  years  no  less  tiinn  (i4.Hilfi.:(H8 
.,.«n  niv.n  in  I,iniU  «n.l  iiinney  l.)  one  a.- nomination  of  riirisliiins  in  the  eily  of  N'ev,- 
.  f'<r  liic  support  of  it-:  relicioiiA,  Wnorolunt.  iind  cduLUtiuuul  or^nixutiuna. 
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spond  to  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Union  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  4th.  James  Brown,  the  eminent  banker,  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  Ex-Mayor  Ilavemeyer  was  made  chairman,  and  227 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  were  named  as  vice-pi'esidents.  Stir- 
ring addresses  wei-e  made.  It  was  shown  that  the  city  debt  was  then 
$113,000,000,  an  increase  of  S():3,000,000  in  two  years.  Strong  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  denouncing  by  name  the  chief  conspirators,  and 
recommending  measures  for  a  repeal  of  the  iniquitous  amendment  of 
the  charter  procured  by  Tweed.  An  executive  committee  of  seventy, 
composed  of  leading  citizens,  was  appointed  to  take  measures  to  obtain  ; 
a  full  exhibition  of  all  tlie  accounts  of  the  city  and  of  the  y)ei'sons  wiio,  j 
for  the  past  two  yeai's  and  a  half,  had  drawn  money  from  the  city' 
treiisury  ;  to  enforce  existing  remedies  to  obtain  this  information,  if 
refused  ;  to  recover  all  moneys  which  had  been  fraudulently  or  feloni- 
ously abstracted  from  the  treasury,  and  to  assist,  sustain,  and  direct  a 
united  effort  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  without  reference  to  party, 
to  obtain  good  government  for  the  city,  and  honest  othcers  to  adminis- 

[  ter  it.     Tlie  committee  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  G. 

''"'Stebbins  chainnan,  William  F.  Ilavemeyer  vice-chairman,  Roswell  D. 
Hatch  secretary,  and  Emil  Sauer  treasurer.  The  committee  sent  fortli 
an  ''Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,'*  written  by 
Major  J.  M.  Bundy,  and  then  entered  with  vigor  u])on  the  discharge 
of  its  duties. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  the  city  was 
soon  purged  of  the  unsavory  band  of  [)lun(lerers,  who  were  driven  into 
exile  or  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.'^*     The  fall  election  which 

♦  A  week  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  it  was  found  that 
vouchers  to  the  number  of  3500  had  been  abstracted  from  the  comptroUer's  office,  many 
of  which  would  be  damaging  to  the  ring.  News  of  this  act  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  citizens  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  mayor  was  compelled  to  demand  the  resignation  of 
the  comptroller,  and  to  till  his  place,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  who  was 
a  Democrat,  by  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  Deputy  Comptroller  Andrew  H.  Green. 
He  investigated  the  **  voucher  robbery,"  and  discovered  that  the  vouchers  had  been 
burned,  but  the  perpetrators  were  never  brought  to  justice.  The  committee  called  upon 
the  governor  of  the  State  and  requested  him  to  appoint  Charles  O 'Con or  to  assist  the 
attorney-general  in  prosecuting  the  foremost  officers  of  the  city  government  for  malfeas- 
ance in  office.  The  governor  replied  that  he  had  not  power  to  comply  with  the  request, 
but  would  recommend  that  course  to  the  attorn ej'-general,  whereupon  the  latter  author- 
ized Mr.  O'Conor  to  act  for  the  State,  and  to  employ  such  associates  as  he  might  deem 
proper.  Mr.  O'Conor  chose  W^illiam  M.  Evarts,  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  and  Judge  James 
Eraott  as  his  associates.  On  the  strength  of  an  affidavit  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Tweed  was 
arrested  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  and  in  due  time  he  was  indicted  for 
felony.     The  remainder  of  his  career  has  been  noticed  in  the  text. 


81l>  HI8T0BT  or  NEW  TOBK  CITT. 

Mtnn  folton-wl  was  n  very  excitiiig  ouc  in  tho  city.  Respectable  Ropub- 
licans  and  Dnniocrats  unit«il  to  erosli  ttm  foul  ron8|)inury  and  lu  GU 
tht)  jmblir  uffiraH  with  gtMxl  men.  The  result  was  the  utter  (Icfcat  of 
nearly  every  Tomruany  caniUdato.  Tweed  was  re-electe<!  Senator  by 
brute  forre  and  ™ijjar  fraud,  uxcrcisod  by  the- w<Hst  claases  of  Xew 
York  fMiciety. 
,  An  iiii{>ortant  tvsolt  of  the  UiIkits  of  th«  Commiltiw  of  Seventy  was 
thtt  procurwrnent  of  nmendtnent«  of  tho  charter  for  the  ciiy  ia  1S73, 
whioh  is  now  (L^.S3]  the  fundamental  law  of  the  mnniciinltty.  Tbe 
amended  charter,  known  sa  thy  '■  chartor  of  1S"3,"  vests  the  corpo- 
rate power  in  the  muyor,  uldemien,  and  eomnionalty  of  the  city.  The 
legislative  jiowcrs  are  vesteil  in  a  board  of  twenty-two  aldernien,  hoU- 
inj;  oflioe  for  one  yiair  Inna  January  1st.  Tho  exi-cutivu  power  is 
veated  in  tho  mayor  and  the  heads  of  dejiartments  created  by  the 
tshartorand  appointed  by  tho  mayor,  by  and  with  ttie  consent  of  the 
boanl  of  aldunnon,  for  the  term  of  ux  ywira.  The  liepartments  are  the 
name  as  tlitwo  created  by  the  charter  of  I  ^*4ti.  aln-ady  noticed.  The 
salary  (if  the  mayor  is  :Sl-,"'-Ht  a  year,  and  nf  lUdonneii  *itKMi, 

The  law  courts  remain  the  iiaine  in  title  ttmi  finicttons  as  Iwforu, 
with  slight  modifications.  Thtisc  are  the  Supremo  ('ourt.  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Superior  C'oiirt  of  the  (-'ity  of  New  York,  Slarine 
(.Viurt  of  the  City  of  New  Vorit,  district  courts,  Sam^gate's  Court. 
Oourt  of  Arbitration,  criminal  courts.  Court  of  (ieiieml  Sw»ion»  of  the 
Peace,  Court  of  SfHScial  Sessions  of  the  Fence,  ami  )>olice  t-ijurts, 
Tiicn- is:ilsn  lii.]il  in  the  city  one  .if  tin-  nine  Cnitt'd  States  Circuit 
Courts.  ;iiiii  .im>  of  tho  I'liili-d  Stat.-s  DistHrt  Cniiits. 

Til.'  Jiui-lii'ti.iii  <il'  till'  .•^ii|uviiif  C'liiil  is  t h-uI'i .lil~orii,'in:il  and 
iili[it'li^iii>-arid  cml.nicos  thf  cTitiri'  Staliv  Tin;  iip|)fll:ite  biiini'li  is 
ralii'ii  ill.-  (;i-ii,T:il  TiTiii.  aiiil  fi.r  it<  [iiic|.c.si-  tlii>  .<tatc  is  divided  into 
f.mr  Jihli.'ial  ■]i-|.iirtim-iits.  ,.f  idiicli  tin'  city  uf  New  V..rk  is  tlie  first. 
It  is  rii!ii|H,s.-d  (il'a  |llvsillillL^ill'l^rt'  imd  t  wc  assiK^'i;itc  justices.  All  tbe 
si'.ssii.iis  nf  this  cMut  aiv  hi'l.i'iii  111,'  nmnty  fourt-IlniKo."  The  Supe- 
ri.ir  Cuiirt  has  jiii'isilirtioji  similar  t<»  that  of  tin-  Cutiiition  I'Icjis. 

'  TlM|-r.  ■..lit  i1>i--3.i>r.-.iaihi;  jn.ljj,- or  chi.'f  jiisli^-c  ..f  this  rniirt  is  XoriL  Dairis.  one 
I.!  Ill-  rl.  ,,r.  -il.lM-,1,!,-.!,  ii,..-.(  -.,.j,i,ir,„s,  .i[,ri;;lil.  im|.arlril.  i.n.l  fo:.rl.'ss  of  ju.iiL'iAl  offleera 
ill  tlir  .lis>li:„-,.  ,„■  lii^  liiuy.  U..  i-i  ;.  iiativ,.  .:!  Il;iv,rliill  Nov-  Himi[.sliire,  where  hi' 
<*■„-  1,  .ni  .-Ti  S.-fhiiili-r  1(1.  IMH,  11,.  [<  ,,f  Kn^li-h  .ii  si-i>iit.  hhiI  his  nneeslors  veto 
«iiii.ii-  till'  -..rhi -1  .,  tll.-r^  in  .■M.ixs:!,-]!!.-.!!-.  In  ]>-.;--.  lii-  (vinnts  inovod  troro  Hftverhill 
M  ft  vill.ii;.-  HI  nil,  .itis  Ciniilv,  hi  \V,->tirii  Now  Vnik,  ^'.1lidl  iv:i..  :ifit.r«-:iril  niiii.e.l  .Ubion. 
*hiti.    th.    -iilij-.t   i.{  ilii.-  ,k.'lih  r-o-ivi-il  a  t;<».,i  <-i>iimi.>ii-M-iiiinl  ..-iliie.iUoD  and  ft  few 

i|]  .....iii^  ttii'  l<".;.il  jirfifi'Shiiin  ns  his  lifo  vof.iiLi.ui.  voung  Davi.t  studied  law,  fint  »t 
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The  functions  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleiis,  of  which  Charles  P. 
Daly  is  chief  justice,  have  been  described  in  a  former  chapter.  The 
Marine  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  equity.  Its  {)o\vers  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  adjudication  of  cases  connected  with  seamen.  The 
district  couils  (so  first  named  in  1852)  are  inferior  tribunals  for  the  trial 
of  petty  actions,  and  correspond  to  courts  of  justice*  of  the  peace  in 
towns.  Tlie  Surrogate's  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  of  wills  in 
every  form  of  ])rocedure.  The  ('ourt  of  Arbitration,  established  in 
1875,  is  a  couii;  of  tlie  Chamber  of  (^ommerce,  and  has  already  been 
described.  The  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  of  Sessions  are 
})ranches  of  the  Su])reme  ('ourt  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  criminals. 
The  police  courts  are  six  in  number. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  in  1873 
was  the  annexation  to  it  of  a  ])ortion  of  the  adjoining  county  of  AVest- 
chester,   beycmd  the  IlarlcMU  Iliver,   comprising  the  villages  of  Mor- 

liewiston,  Niaj^anv  (^■)^^Ilty,  and  afterward  at  Black  Rock,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Biuffalo.  Admitted  to  the  bar  an  an  attorney,  he  be^aii  practice  as  an  attorney,  first 
ut  Gaines,  Orleans  County,  and  afterward  at  BiitFalo  a  short  time.  At  the  a^^o  of  twonty- 
tive  (IS-lli)  he  formihl  a  law  partnership  with  the  late  Sanfonl  E.  Ciiurch,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  deatli  was  chief  jiistic<i  of  the  Court  of  Ai)peals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
■with  whom  he  continued  in  the  practit^e  of  law  at  Albion  until  he  (Davis)  was  appointed 
by  Governor  King,  in  the  sprin«^  of  1857,  to  the  ottice  of  justice  of  the  Supreme  (!ourt  of 
the  State,  to  till  a  vacancy.  In  the  tall  of  that  year  Jud«'o  Davis  was  clecttMl  to  the  same 
office  for  a  full  tenn  of  eight  years.  At  the  cxjjiration  of  that  term  he  was  re-el(M*ted  for 
another  like  term.  On  account  of  impaired  health  he  resigned  tlie  ofhce  in  the  fall  of 
1869,  and  was  immediately  afterward  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Forty-tirst  Congress  as  a 
representative  of  the  district  couiposed  of  the  counties  of  Monroe  and  Orleans. 

Soon  after  his  election  to  Congress  Judge  Davis  foruHHl  a  partnership  in  the  practico 
of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  late  irf)n.  Henry  E.  Davies,  then  lately  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Having  been  appoint(Ml  by  President  Grant  to  the  oflSco 
of  United  States  attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  ho  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress  at  the  close  of  tluj  long  session,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  now  office  in 
July,  1870.  Ho  took  an  active  part  in  the  warfare  against  the  ring  of  public;  plunderers, 
and  in  1872  he  was  nominated  by  the  C(Uiimitteo  of  S;;v(>nty  and  also  by  the;  IJepublican 
convention  for  the  oftice  of  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Now  Y'ork,  in  the  First  Judi- 
cial District,  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  on  the  first  of  January,  1873. 
On  the  retireni(»nt  from  the  bencdi  of  the  late  presiding  Justice  Ingmham.  of  that  court, 
Judge  Davis  was  assigned  by  Governor  Di.x  to  the  positv>Ti  of  presiding  justice  of  the 
First  Judicial  Department,  comprising  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  which  important  position  he  now  fills. 

Judge  Davis  has  ever  been  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  public  morals,  whether  in  munici- 
pal or  social  affairs.  He  is  a  "terror  to  evil-doers"  of  whatever  kind.  His  late>it  effort 
in  the  catise  of  public  morals  was  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  on  November  1'2, 188'J,  directing  them  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  (^f  the 
gravest  rumors  against  departments  of  the  city  government,  especially  of  the  comp- 
troller's, public  works,  and  excise  departments. 
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risaaia,  West  Farms,  and  Kingshpicigc,  inowytwtifr  lU  ana  about  thirteen 
tlmtiMitiil   iu.-n.-s,  and  so  nearly  douhlinj^  iu  fi>rmtT  una  of  about  fiMtr- 
Imn  tliODSHiiil  iicnnt.     Tlio  Dew  territory  foniu  tbo  Twoiity-lLinl  and 
t  Twenty- fourth  wjirds  of  ttip  city.* 

i       The  same  year  (1S7S)  wiis  imultod  by  financial  disaster  in  tlio  city 

[  and  all  over  tJio  oonntry.  and  wu«  tlif  perioil  of  the  ))t>;^inning' of  a 

r  panic  and  years  of  gmit  rlcpression  in  tiusiiit^  until  itio  rusumption  of 

[  ^levio  {KiyniDnts  by  tbo  government  and  tbe  )uuiki«  in  ls7i>.     Ttieso 

r  tUsastc-i-a  tvc-ro  loaiuly  due  to  the  rockleHa  nitrations  of  Hpecniators  in 

[  the  Xew  York  ^tuck  Exclmnge  fi)r  »ovenU  yeam  previously.     That 

[  Exchange  is  the  market-pia«i;  for  tbo  jiurchasw  ami  sale  of  public 

[   Blocks.  Ixinds,  and  other  securitit-s.     It  lis  lot-iitt-ii  in  liroad,  m'ar  Wall 

Strcvt.     Tim  market  valua  of  a  seat  iit  the  Slock  Ikwnl  i»  fn>iu  $^5,(«ki 

to  83(i,<i'M».     AlKiUt  tliroe  hundred  thousand  or  four  hundred  thousand 

shares  of  «tix!k  <:han>^  hands  ilaily,  and  the  value  of  railruad  and 

miscellaneous  Ijouds  dealt  in  is  from  $J,iKlO.(»nJ  to  t;{,(HW,(MX).     In 

govi'mment   bonds    the   Iransiicttoiis    novr   (ICSK)   average   each   day 

$40(),(iix>,  while  private  operations  by  members  anioant  to  eeventi 

millions. 

I'lie  bt<ock  Exc-liange  building  i»  in  the  style  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance.    It  is  live  .stories  in  height,  and  liu»  lui  1.  running  through  to 
.  Wall  Street.     Its  frontage  i»  7U  feet  on  Bruad  Street  aad  lt!2  4)n  Xevr 
r  Street.     The  Board  room  is  141  feet  by  5;t  feet  in  size.     The  remainder 
of  the  building  i»  divi<led  iutu  uffi(»^     Tlie  vaults  in  the  basement  for 


the  seinrity    -f    v:.Iu:,bl.-.s  .'irt-  said   I...    i.<-   the 

Tnti^t  extensive  in  tbe 

I'nited  Slalr-. 

The  s<Tii,-   U[i.>n   \\i.-   flu,>f  ui   the  Sto<-k    K.v 

haiijr*'  durinf^  business 

hours  is  iiiii,!  1)1'    iTiilescriliiible   iioise  ;liii1   corifn? 

;i(.ii.    esinviidly   during' 

tiriHsnf  [liiiiiii-i;il  ilistiicltiinfe.     Thi^n  it  im-seiits 

.  a  most   strikinf,' phase 

to   tl](.'   stmleril    uf    huirum    niitui'c.     T\w    bus 

iiii-ss   nielh.Mls   of    the 

ExchrinL'''  Jir''  also  inviiluir.     It   is  estimated  t 

liat   sH.oim.Odu.OMO  or 

^1"."'"'.' ."""  ;n>-  noiriiiiiilly  transfL'nvil  fn)in 

hand  to  hand  for  spec- 

uhitivc   iiiir|H.scs   ill    tin-  cuir-se  of  u  year.      An 

ex]>ert  broker  asserts 

tli;it   lii.oiiii  shares  a  day  diit  of  OOojiOiJ  shiiru 

s  sold  would  cover  ail 

.sold  i.n  Irjritiinat..-  iiivusti'ii*.'nt.t 

IP  r'ity  is  unw  hmimli-.l  on  Ihp  nnrlli  t.y  UiO  cilv  of  Ynnliprs.  on  tlie  east  by  the 
iiiil  i:.i-i  riviT-i,  on  the  sniitii  I  y  Hie  ll.iy  of  New  York,  im-ludinj;  its  islnuits  (Go»- 
:.  i;.A\/>,- ^.  :m<l  Kills' h).  nn<1  west  1<y  til.'  Iluilsgu  Kiv^r.  lis  extreme  Ungth  is 
lilllo  innri!  llKin  .sixlci-n  ]llilt.'^i.  i>D.1  its  gr^nt.st   «iaiti{frnm  tbe  Hudson  U>  the 
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In  the  summer  of  the  opening  3''ear  of  this  decade  (1870)  New  York 
was  disturbed  by  another  riot  (the  precursor  of  a  more  serious  one  the 
next  year)  between  two  religious  factions  of  the  Irish  population, 
known  respectively  as  Orangemen  and  Ribbonmen.  The  former  were 
Protestants,  the  latter  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  Orangemen  were 
in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (July  12,  N.S.  1090) 
in  Ireland,  when  WilHam  III.  of  England,  the  Protestant  Prince  of 
Orange,  won  a  victory  over  the  Jioman  Catholic  troops,  who  were 
adherents  of  James  II.  These  celebrations  always  produced  ill-feeling 
among  the  Irish  population. 

In  1870  the  Orangemen  celebrated  the  event  by  a  parade  and  a 
picnic  at  Elm  Park,  on  Nintli  Avenue  (tlie  old  Bloomingdale  Road), 
where  tliey  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  Irish  laborers  on  the  Boule- 
vard, near  bv.  Missiles  of  everv  kind  and  fii'earms  were  used,  and 
three  persons  wei*(5  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  riot  was  quelled 
by  the  ])olice.  This  affair  created  groat  excitement  among  the  respec- 
tive factions,  and  when  the  next  au]iivei*sary  a])pi*oaclied  the  Ribbon- 
men  openly  tlireatened  to  attack  the  Orangemen  if  they  dared  to 
parade  on  July  VI  (1S71)  ;  whei-eiipon  Mayor  Hall  issued  an  order, 
through  the  chief  of  police,  forbidding  the  parade.  Great  was  the 
public  indignation  because  of  this  cowardly  surrender  of  the  right  of 
free  a.ssend)lage  to  the  dictation  of  a  religious  and  j^olitical  faction,  and 
Governor  Hoffman  iinnuHliatelv  rcn'^oked  the  mavoi*\s  order. 

Most  of  the  Orangemen  had  arranged  to  celebi'ate  the  day  in  New 
Jersey,  but  Gideon  Lodge,  of  !<)()  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission given,  paraded  in  the  city.  They  were  esc^oiled  by  numerous 
policemen  and  four  regiments  of  militia,  one  of  them  (the  Ninth) 
mounted.  The  streets  were  lined  with  spectators.  When  the  proces- 
sion reached  Eighth  Avenue,  between  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  streets,  a  shot  fired  from  a  tenement-house  was  the  signal  for  a 

panic  of  1873  was  Le  Grand  Lockwood,  a  short,  stout  man,  whose  almost  youthful 
appearance  showed  that  nearly  thirty  years'  wear  and  tear  in  Wall  Street  had  not  touched 
heavily  his  mental  or  physical  constitution.  He  was  a  remarkable  man.  The  house  of 
Lockwood  «fe  Co.,  which  he  founded,  for  many  years  had  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  had  been  in  Wall  Street  since  he  was  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age.  In 
1869  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  fortune.  His  credit  was  unlimited.  He  built  near  Nor- 
walk,  where  he  was  born  in  1821,  the  costliest  mansion  in  Connecticut.  He  had  engaged 
in  great  railway  enterprises,  and  was  regarded  as  a  model  man  in  every  respect  in  Wall 
Street.  A  financial  storm  came  and  swept  away  his  millions,  and  in  Febrnary,  1872,  Mr. 
Lockwood  died,  a  comparatively  poor  man,  for  he  gave  up  everything  to  his  creditors. 
His  pastor  said  at  his  funeral  :  "  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  endeavored  to  be  more 
true  to  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  Qod,  than  Mr.  Lockwood.'* 


F«!4  HIBTOBY  or  SBW  TOBS  fTIT. 

t  pmuiul  uDKUogljl  by  a  moli  gjitheivnl  tliorn,  oniiyvwO  of  Rilibonmen 
«nd  many  of  tliu  eluii^n>ui>  cLiiSii.     I 'iivements  were  torn  up  and  clum- 

r  ncyit  v;ere  palh^l  finwi)  for  materials  fur  sibiault.  Tbeeo  were  Runed 
im  the  [iroceHsion  without  a  apii  of  retoliution  until  private  Page  of 
the  Xinth  was  shot  fn>m  his  horse,  ilts  asatilunt  wns  iiiunetlialely 
Bhot  tloHii,  aiul  a  volley  of  bullets  wius  RTt>i\  on  thv  riuturs.  The  oon- 
teot  iva»  Mhar))  nnd  decisive.     The  tnob  was  digperwcl,  Hn<l  the  ]Ht>ccs- 

I  stoo,  having  vindicated  tbo  right  to  Irea  nffienibh^re,  soon  aft^nvard 

[  ditibande<l.     The  city  was  excited  by  a  fearfol  [tunic,  and  business  was 

[  mupoDdLiI,  but  unlcr  wius  soon  ntitoreil.* 

[       lu  tlie  siininicrof  187>'>  one  of  the  most  important  works  for  faciUtat- 

I  ing  the  operations  of  the  immense  railway  freijjht  anil  passenger  trafiic 
centring  in  the  city,  known  as  the  Fourth  (or  Park)  Avenue  Improve- 
ment,  was  c«mplete<I.  The  Omml  Central  Depot,  between  Forty- 
second  and  Furty-fiftb  streuU  and    Fourth  and   \'anderbiU  avenues. 

I  afforded  a  joint  terminus  for  threw  trunk  railways — the  Xew  York 
Central  Jind  Hudson  Kiver.  the  Harlem,  and  the  New  >tiiven— but  tbo 

I  approaches  to  it  fnun  iJie  Harlem  Kiver  were  (Uingerous  to  huntan  life 
on  account  of  tlio  continual  piissing  of  surface  trains.  To  ob\-iate  this 
four  tracks  were  sunk  into  an  immense  tunnel  extending  from  Forty- 
second  Street  to  One  HunrlnKlth  Street,  and  thence  by  a  viadurt  and 

1  open  cut  to  Harlem  River.     This  immense  engineering  work  cost  about 

I  t«,000,lXH.»,  one  lialf  of  which  was  paid  by  the  city  and  oue  half  by  the 

k  roads-t 

Tiic  noxt  year  f'l>^T'Vi — the  '■  crntenni^il  ye:ir" — :i  prcat  pul)lic  work, 
hiiviii-r  ;(  !).\ir-im,'  i>ii  lln'  (■..liuni-i'co  of  ili'.-  t-itv  oi'  .W'w  York,  was 
}Mi-tiallv  -■mrti-d.  At  till'  ]n\y,;-  t-nd  ..l'  I.niii:"  l<Lm.l  S.niiiii.  at  the 
.■mr-:.ii<'r  .)|-  111.'  Kast  Kiwi-.  i>   Ilrll  (rilv.  a  sUait.  ^■-  mllod  lii-cause  of 

*  In  Ihi,  >-..ii;li.t  lu..  -..MJ.-r-=,  S.,uiii(l  W,,,n  ;„|,1  |l,-.„ry  C,  I'.i.;,.,  ,„„1  (,„.■  i...iiceiDaQ. 
IliT.ry  l-.,fl.  v.,-r.-  kill..i.  illkI  tu.Tilv-MS  |.  .ii.iiii.N  .iii,i  M.l.iiiis  w,  f  H,.'il.,l..  i.  Of  tbe 
rii.i.  r-,  ibiity-i  .,ir  TjiiTi,  ..rj-  ■.m.;,,,,!!.  ,.  mil.  .ml  a  I.  ^v  w.r,-  kill.-l.  au.l  sixty-s.^veii  were 
«.>..n.l.  1.  ALvl,l.i-.h..|,  .\|,i  l.,.k.y  i.ij.l  ..ilj>r-'.f  t!,^.  It.-iniid  CiliiMli,'  .■I.t-'v  b.iil.  on  iLe 
jiri'Vinii-  Siirii.iy.  .  ii[L.-(ly  z.iiLu-.ti  ■!  ili.ir  iln'k-.  not  t'>  iuurfiTf  ivitli  tbc  Orange  pto- 
0..S.11Z1.      Tli-y  .iftvruar.l  .■\.-..nrniiiii.'..lvil  lhi>  K...ii'r-i  i-f  (li--  ri  .(tis. 

t  Til-  .li^tiiiii'..  fiM„i  til.  i;r.m.|  {■<  iiinil  ii-].n{  t..  Ih.-  irirlc'iii  Kivvr  j.=  lour  niilfs  and  a 
l.alf.  lUi.l  tiiN  is  tLr-.M,„t  of  tt„-.iiL;Ji..iriii^work,  Iron  liri  U,s  on  l,ii,-k  iitdies  oTer 
Ihf  Miiik.n  truks  ar.:  nt  :.il  tliv  -.ly.-A  ,■rl.^.iIl^.■•^.  nliile  iri.Ii  r.iilin.js  fi-iicc  iti  tbe  tracks 
1.11  I,  nil  -i.l.  -.  A  |.  iri  ■■'.  Hi-  "ay  t!ic  r  .iiiU  run  tbr.'n>;b  n  iiLirtly  liricli-l.nill  .ind  patily 
r.^k-i'Lit  fniiii.  I,  all  I  !■■■■■  r  ih.  Hiirl.-:ii  Flats  lb<-  r.Mils  nre  na  a  sU-m-  vinrlnct,  ibe  crosi 
-.ir.'.t- [.:i-;iiil;  iin-l.  na  ..ili  ilii..ii-b  iirL-1n.-.i.  Tbi' .s|we  tur  trains  in  tbe  Grand  Central 
I>i  pdl  j^  i.'ii>i  r.  il  ly  a  yl.is-^  jm4  jroti  r.inf  biivini;  a  sin>:I(-  arcb  p£  a  sjiiin  of  -2110  feet  and 
an  iiHiitirl.;  at  ilit  t-r.-nn  of  110  fi.t.  Tlio  iniiri;  k-ni/th  ..f  llig  liiiil.liny  is  GUo  feet,  and 
il3  wiaUi  -nn  t-jft.     Ahnat  125  trains  now  tIBiWj  arrive  and  ilepiirt  Uuilv. 
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a  dangerous  whirlpool  in  it  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  caused  by 
sunken  ledges  of  rocks.  In  1870  the  Xational  Goveniinent  directed 
the  removal  of  these  obstructions  to  navigation.  The  engineering 
work  was  confided  to  General  Xewton.  The  drilling  and  charging  of 
the  rocks  with  nitro-glycerine  occupied  about  six  years,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1870  the  whole  imiss  was  exploded,  and  mainly  effected  the 
desired  result.  The  channel  is  now  perfectly  safe,  but  preparations  for 
another  explosion  are  in  progress. 

In  187()  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil  visited  the  city,  the  first 
of  reigning  sovereigns  who  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Republic 
excepting  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  came  the  year  be- 
fore. The  royal  Brazilian  visitoi's  wore  informally  received,  and  enter- 
tained as  unostentatiously  as  if  they  had  been  private  tourists  of  dis- 
tinction. Dom  Pedro  was  earnestly  interested  in  tlie  study  of  our 
institutions,  industries,  and  national  resoui'ces.  In  July,  after  visiting 
the  great  exliibition  of  the  world's  industries  at  l^hiladelphia,  he  read 
his  parting  address  to  the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Geographical  Society  at  ("hickering  Hall,  ISew  York,  and  then 
departed  for  his  broad  dominions  in  South  America. 

In  the  same  year  (IS70)  the  French  residents  of  the  city  presented  to 
it  a  bronze  statue  of  Lafayette,  executed  by  the  eminent  sculptor  Bar- 
tholdi,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  substantial  sympathy  of  its  citizens 
shown  for  France  during  the  Franco-German  war.  This  statue  was 
unveiled  on  Se])tember  (5th.  It  stands  at  the  southern  border  of  Union 
Square,  between  the  bronze  statues  of  Wasliington  and  Lincoln.^' 


♦  The  bronze  statue  of  Washington,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Union  Sqnare,  is  eques- 
trian, of  heroic  size.  The  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  a  simple  standing  figure,  is  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Union  St^uare.  IJoth  were  executed  by  Ilenrj'  Kirke  Hrown,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  resident  of  Newburgh.  The  statue  of  Washington  was  erected 
many  years  apjo,  and  was  the  first  public  work  of  art  of  the  kind  ever  set  up  out  of  doors 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  money  to  pay  for  it  was  collected  chietiy  through  the 
exertions  of  James  Lee,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  and  other  enterprising  merchants  and  citi- 
zens. The  statue  of  Lincoln  was  erected  by  popular  subscriptions  slurtly  after  his 
assassination.  Besides  these  and  the  statues  in  the  Central  Park,  already  nuntioned, 
there  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Franklin  in  Printing-House  Square,  erected  in  1807,  at  the 
expense  of  C-aptain  De  Groot,  formerly  a  steamboat  captain  on  the  Hudson  River,  after  a 
design  by  Plassman  ;  the  bronze  statue  of  William  H.  Seward,  by  Bandolph  Kogers,  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  Madison  S(piare,  erected  in  1870  ;  and  the  statue  of  Washington, 
by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  erected  in  front  of  the  ITnited  States  Sub-treasury  building,  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  where  Washington  was  inaugurated  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  erected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  unveiled  on 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  which  took  place 
on  November  25,  1783.     At  the  unveiling  George  William  Curtis,  LL.D.,  pi^onounced  an 
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it  was  during  tliis  dc'cade  tliat  the  elevated-railway  system  was  in- 
trodiicM^i  into  the  oily  uf  New  ^'ork,  the  question  of  rapid  transit  in 
tJie  city  [iractiaiUy  solved,  and  its  vast  usefulness  to  every  class  of  citi- 
zens denionstrat^Hl  lieyond  qnestion. 

F<»r  inany  years  the  necessity  for  means  of  more  rai»id  transit  in  the 
city,  on  aceouiit  of  its  peculiar  alrnjic,  tlwn  the  surface  milways  and 
omniliiu  lines  ulTordud,  hud  been  seriously  felt  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 
Vsrinus  pi-ojeets  to  accomplish  this  result  were  proposed  and  aban- 
doned. At  length  an  eleTnte<l  railway  seemed  to  Ire  the  most  feasible, 
and  tlio  "  Gilbert"  road  was  begun  in  Greenwich  Street  in  ISfifi.  In 
doe  time  two  companies  procured  charters — the  Gilbert  and  New  York 
Elevated.  The  (iilbert  was  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  after  a 
sickly  oxisti'nce  of  about  five  years  it  was  '"  sold  out  by  the  sherifiF."' 
The  company  was  reorganized  in  1871,  but  the  enterprise  was  so  ham- 
pered by  the  strong  opixwition  of  the  surface  railway  companies,  and 
by  injimctions  and  other  obstacles  in  the  courts  and  the  liegislature, 
that  it  secmetl  at  one  time  us  if  the  wrtrk  must  Ite  abamlonetl.  But  the 
nxuU  had  continually  gained  fricmls  and  extended  their  lines.  A  few 
courageous  spirits  had  kept  uji  the  good  light.  They  had  carrie<l  the 
legal  (juestion  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  adjudication. 

ontion  in  th«  prcnanca  uf  ■  lu^  mnltitnda  cotctm)  hy  ntDbrcUiu.  tor  nun  wiu  faUing 
eoiiiuiul;  at  the  tiina.     On  tha  pedeHlal  □(  Uic  stotno  is  the  foUowing  inaoription  : 


In  the  'v, 

gupsls  li^.l 


lillrri  ■■).il 

tbp   li^trlxir 
lililitli.in-.-. 

Is  [n  r...irM' 
for  with  mo 


att<T  tlie 


of  lliu 


[■,  Ihp  Chiunber  of  Commeroe  nnd  a. 


IS  .if  w>K  iiw-ili  in  i>rnf;rcs«  f(.r  the  cwHon  in  llip  linrUirof  New  York  of 
^■i,i\  stiitiii-  .iiT  ].r.,lucpil.  It  is  l.y  Ifairllinlcli.  tlie  Frenc'h  scnli-lor,  and  is 
.■  ■■  ]i.-.>|il.-  tit  tU.-  lif|mWUo  (.f  Frani'f  (»  Hi.-  yenith-  of  (he  Republic  of  the 
;, ■■  as  II  iiioumniQt  ill  iQriii..ry  of  umipiit  frifn(Jslii|>.  thr> iil.nlitiou  of  slnTeo' 
Stiitis,  iiml  US  nil  I  ipn.ssion  of  lhr>  s\iiip;itliy  of  Fnince  ill  the  centenninl 
■1*  .ViiiLTitiD  in.Ui"-mKnfL'.  I(  «>i,  n>uc.ivt,l  b.-fort  thnt  tiunivt-rsarj-,  and 
:,n.\  1.,  iiritii;  i.  U^nh  iviis  mi  ,  ^liibitimi  on  Hit.l  o^Ta.sion.  .ind  nlso  HflcrMfird 
.|imri',  N..«  Viirk.  Tlii'  'ti.tiu'  is  of  Uni-n  ropper.  is  148  f.et  in  lieiLiht, 
l.iiliii.  Tliis  Slim  H-ns  siiliscril..-(i  l,y  -irM.iHjtl  Freni-hineu.  The  st.itiie  is  en- 
rty  F,iiliL;lit--nini;  lln'  Worl.-l.*'  Tl  is  a  liiiiult-  ticnre,  lunring  n  torch  nloft, 
.iV.,ronil  ..(  star>.  Tb,'  Xa(inn«l  (lovrrnnifi.t  s.-t  aside  Betlloe's Islimd,  in 
f  Ni«-  Yorlc.  ns  n  site  fnr  thv  ffteal  unrk.  and  pr.miised  to  mHintnin  it  as  & 
It  wilt  stiinil  upon  n  pe.li'Bliil  nnd  haa-  nearly  l."JI  feet  in  heifiht.  Riving  to 
rk  an  altitnde  of  abrnit  DiVI  feet.  Tlip  p(.-.!.^siid  will  cont  abotit  SiM.OOO.  It 
'  ennstruelion  nndf  r  the  supervision  of  Gt-ntnil  C.  1'.  Stone.  It  will  be  paid 
i-y  raised  hy  voluntary  subscriptions. 
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In  the  spring  of  1877  the  elevated  road  passed  into  new  hands. 
Cyiois  W.  Field  became  its  president.  With  his  accustomed  energy 
and  sagacity  he  waged  the  war  vigorously,  and  gjiined  for  the  enter- 
prise hosts  of  friends  and  ample  support.  In  the  fall  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  all  questions  in  favor  of  the  elevated  roads.  Their 
charters  were  declared  to  be  constitutional.  Injunctions  were  dis- 
solved, and  all  impediments  were  brushed  away.  On  the  invitation  of 
President  Field  a  largo  numi)er  of  distinguished  men — representative 
citizens — gathered  at  Dolmonico's  on  December  2()th,  to  partici})ate  in 
a  ''  feast  of  thanksi;ivin<i:."  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Field  said  :  "  In  the 
month  of  May  [I'^TS]  we  ho])e  to  be  able  to  convey  you  all  by  steam, 
in  roomy,  comfortable  cars,  with  seats  for  all — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— swiftly  and  smoothly,  without  fatigue  and  without  weariness, 
from  the  Battery  to  the  f -(antral  Park." 

It  was  done  ;  and  now  (1883)  four  elevated  railway  lines  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  city,*  carrying  millions  of  peoi)le  annually  be- 
tween the  Battery  Park  and  tlie  Harlem  River.  They  have  amazingly 
increased  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  working  people,  vastly 
enhanced  the  value  of  real  estiite  in  the  uppt^r  ])art  of  the  city,  and  are 
advantageous  to  all  classes  of  citizens  and  to  almost  every  material 
interest. 

This  decade  and  a  portion  of  the  next  were  mai'ked  by  centennial 
celebrations  of  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution  or  the 
old  war  for  independences  The  first  was  the  ceU^bration  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  of  the  skirmishes  there  on  the  10th  of  A])ril,  1775  ;  the 
last  was  the  celebration  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  British  troops  on  November  25,  1783. 

♦  These  are  the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  Avenue  railways.  The  first  starts 
from  Chatham  S(niaro,  connects  there  with  the  Third  Avenue  line,  and  extends  to 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty- seventh  Street;  the  second  begins  at  South  Ferry  and  tho 
City  Hall,  and  extends,  by  way  of  the  Third  Avenue,  to  the  Harlem  lliver  ;  the  third 
begins  at  South  F(;rrj',  runs  through  Greenwich  and  other  streets  until  it  reaches  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  thence  along  that  thoroughfare  to  Central  Park  ;  and  the  fourth,  beginning 
at  South  Ferry,  runs  up  (Ireenwich  Street  to  Ninth  Avenue,  thenc(;  to  the  Harlem 
River.  The  two  companies  owning  these  roads— tho  New  York  Elevated  and  tho  Metro- 
politan— have  been  practically  consolidated  by  the  leasing  of  both  roads  to  the  Manhat- 
tan Company.  At  the  time  when  the  Court  of  Appeals  removed  th<<  impediments  in  the 
way  of  elevated  roads,  the  seventeen  surface  railroads  in  tht;  city  were  carrj'irg  an  aver- 
age of  over  lf)(),0()0,()0()  persons  a  year.  The  omnibus  lines  carried  14,()(M),(MM)  more.  In 
1883  there  were  nineteen  city  railways,  the  aggregate  earnings  of  which  <lnring  the  year 
ending  June  30  was  about  $16,000,000.  The  earnings  of  tho  Manhattan  Elevated  road 
was  $6,240,000. 
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Tlie  Stiite  Sociuty  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  whicli  Hamilton  Fish*  is 
|<  president  (ami  also  president  of  the  general  wx-iety)  nnd  Jotin  Schayler 
ijBocpetapy,  «*]«brated  the  oentc-nniaJ  of  the  fonmling  of  thu  society  on 
pCay  IS,  l»8a.  On  this  occswion  a  uuwibcr  of  Uie  ofiit^rs  nnd  mcmbore 
hiiof  Uie  society  went  ujj  the  Hudson  in  the  government  Htoamer  C/trttUr 

RunIllAQ  PIhIi.  iMin  (>f  Culonel  Nicholas  FiiJi,  u  'liidingaiahcd  oHloer  of  tbe  BhtoIo- 
I  Wftn.  WBit  bom  iu  New  Tork  City  Augiut  S.  1808,  Bis  (nllinr  wiw  illitlliiuuiHhea  »1  lli* 
IteltloB  nf  ttumlotta  »n<l  Moluuonth  in  SnlliTan  h  ciuu]iuI);u,  nnd  Ihu  de),i  oi  Vorktown 
>av  »t  CnmunUiB.  .Utor  Uip  T«r  ha  wftji  luljuCaAt^ctirTal  ol  llu  SUito  ol 
Hew  Vnrk,  was  uctivo  in  public  ulTiun  in  Uia  aity,  foM  KuiMrviwv  uf  tin?  nivouiiH  tbero, 
•nd  waieiGT  itn«IBi1«nlwark«rtutiierdiginiis,  ch&rttabk.  uiil  bEaevuleiU  iiulilalioiiJi  of 
''%kldi  be  wiui  a  mutnbvr.  Hin  mm  SamtlloD  «m  IhuiungLly  educated,  and  at  llu>  ago  ot 
ttilMtosa  wna  ^ndiutwl  M  ColuiublH  CuUe^e.  He  «iui  ndnitllprl  to  111*  bar  in  1»30.  Utd 
mtmail  Uim  Kcoa,  a  4«*c«n<lttul  cf  Ilcnuan  LlvloKiituti.  of  Xetr  Snnty. 

Mr.  f  tub  l«olc  an  at>(i*«  pari  iu  iialitica  In  eurl.v  Ufs  m  n  monibiir  »t  the  Vtlile  paitr. 
In  IMS  he  woB  cIooIihI  to  a  aoal  io  racgiciut.  lis  va»  niiinlDnl»<l  fiir  Ibo  ofllirn  of  Udo- 
tnunt-KOTornnr  of  New  Xork  in  lM4n,  but  wift  ilrlralod  by  tliu  Anti.B'ZiitcrK  and  tbinr 
iK  wbu-u  |>riupiplM  be  bad  dunmtnenl.  He  *a»  nibMqQmUr  cloctoil  to  tbat  uia« 
the  retifemt-nt  nf  AdiliHun  Oardncr.  In  IMS  bo  waii  fleuiml  guvvrnnr  ot  Ibe  HMI*  uf 
Vrw  Vuik  by  aboiit  SO.UUO  niajorilj,  nad  In  IK>t  wiw  chm^u  Tnit^a  Statea  SeiiatuT.  He 
iBttongly  opposeil,  in  that  body,  the  re])t>n1  of  the  Humoiiri  CniiiproiuiM.  Be  has  been  an 
<Wllv«  DK^iuliur  of  tbe  Itt^bltciui  party  from  ita  fcmualiun  nolil  now. 

the  dose  of  hiH  tnmi  In  th*i  S»i»do.  tn  IK'iT.  Mt.  Finh  vi■ilt^d  Europe  with  hia 
Amlly.  MtviniiiK  a  abort  tinw  botora  the  Imakiug  ont  of  the  Civil  Wat.  He  ennitally 
«M|KiaBed  the  canae  ot  the  gorernnisnt.  and  contribnlod  Ubnnlly  of  Ilia  meana  nnd  per- 
Bonal  nerrioes  in  gnpport  of  the  nalinnnl  aiuhnrlty.  In  ISflS  be  wsw  vuiiimiBsiiined  with 
Blahnp  Am^K  Yy  tho  Sn.Tplfiry  nf  Wpir  to  vinit  the  Va\<-n  pritwiHTS  at  Uk'lunonil,  with  a 
view  t,.  ;iff  .r.1  tti.iii  fli,.f,  htit  tlnyucro  (i,.t  pvtiiiLltiil  to  eiiti-r  tli,' CotitfiliTvitf  lines  ; 
tlii-y  hull,  v,r  i,i,,.|.   si.,-!i  in.-^,ili.ilii.iis  tli;,l  on  tlKir  r.turn  u  y.-iiL-riil  .■xi-biiuge  of  prison- 
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A,  Arthur,  and  visited  the  headcjuarters  of  tlie  Baron  von  Steuben  at 
the  Ver})hinck  mansion  in  P^ishkill,  where  the  prehniinary  measures  for 
the  organization  of  tlie  society  took  place  ;  also  the  centennial  at  New 
Windsor,  where  that  organization  Wiis  })erfected.*  These  were  about 
twenty-five  in  number,  accompanied  l)y  a  few  invited  guests.  They 
were  sahited  with  cannon  peals  from  the  front  of  AVashington's  head- 
quarters at  Xewburgh. 

Many  social,  rehgious,  scientific,  artistic,  charitable,  and  benevolent 
institutions  in  New  York  have  first  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  decade  and  during  tlu?  two  or  three  subset] iiont  yeai^.  As  most 
of  these  have  a  historv  vet  to  be  made,  imlv  a  biief  notice  of  a  few  of 
them  will  be  given. 

*  This  Hociety  wfts  founded  in  May,  1783,  by  the  ofti(u*rs  of  the  Continental  army,  for 
the  promotion  of  a  cordiiil  friendship  and  union  amonj^  theinsulvos,  and  for  mutual  help 
in  case  of  nt'od.  To  perpetuate  the  society,  the  constitution  i)rovided  that  the  oldeKt 
male  dcKcondant  of  an  original  member  may  be  admitted  into  the  order*  and  enjoy 
the  privilej»os  of  the  society.  The  ori^'inal  constitution  is  writttm  on  parchment,  and  is 
signed  by  Wjishin^ton  und  all  the  othccrs  of  the  cantonuunt  at  New  Windsor  at  that 
time.  There  were  ori«^inally  a  general  society  and  thirte«;n  State  societies.  Many  of  the 
latter  havo  ceased  to  exist.  There  are  now  only  those  of  Massachusetts;,  Khode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  amd  South  C'arolina.  The  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  we  liave  observed,  is  i)r(!sid(?nt  of  tlie  f;en<rral  society  and  of  the  New  York 
State  society.  Of  the  latter,  William  H.  l*opham  is  vice-j)resident,  John  Schuyler  secre- 
tary, Alexander  J.  Clinton  tn^asurer,  Edward  W.  Tapp  assistant  treasurer,  and  the  llev. 
M.  H.  Hutton  chaphiin. 

•  The  order  or  barlire  r()n«l?tfl  of  a  ^joldcn  eaijle,  with  eiiamellinj?.  Kuppomlod  upon  a  ribbon.  On  the 
breast  of  tho  eiejlc  is  a  medallion,  with  ii  d<'\ice  n-pri'M-iitini;  C'inoiunatUh  at  his  plough,  receiving  the  Ro- 
man senators  wljo  came  to  oJTer  liiui  the  cliief  mtif^istracy  of  Rome. 
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A  MONO  tho  Tftrious  fiociat  in.tt)  tut  ions  in  Sew  York  City  the  clnb 
~j-i-  holtlii  a  ftinspuruDUs  placv.  Club  lifo  is  not  so  [jivr.ileot  Iiere  as 
in  Eiirojjtaui  cities,  yd  there  atv^  about  eij^Uty  clubs,  of  various  slisdo^ 
of  cbaracter  and  intf^ntion,  in  tbo  metropolis. 

TuE  Ixrrus  Clco  is  one  of  tlie  uarliest  creations  nf  tbo  kind  of  (he 

£fth  (locudu.     la  Murcli,  l!S7i>,  &x  youiig  joumklists  mot  in  tho  office 

Lof  the  Tietf  York  Lradrr  to  lake  «tu[ts  fur  the  formation  of  a  club 

I  vhich  slioalil  brin^  into  agreeable lutcial  conUKt  journalists  in  jvirtiou- 

|1ar.  and  literary  ami   professional  men,  artitits,  actore,   biuine^  men, 

T  &ml  men  of  leimire  of  genial  disgioHition  and  of  laittietic  tast«».     These 

young  men  were  De  Witt  Van  Buren  of  tiio  Lt-adir,  A.  C.  Wheeler  of 

Iho  WorM,  G.  W.  Hows  of  the  B-enm.j  Erjirc*",  V.  A.  Schwab  of  the 

TiVu-*,*  W.  L.  Aldfu  of  the  CUlsi^fi,  and  ,T.  H.  EUiott  of  the  /iiyww 

■Journal.     They  orfrani/.c<l  an  association,  and  called  it  the  Ijotos  Clob, 

L  electing-  De  Witt  Van  Bureti,  a  biiliisnt  joanudist,  the  first  pratident. 

•  The  New  Tnrk  Tiiiiw.  n  leit<llns  inelropolitaiv  ioomal,  was  fouuled  in  IKI  by  GvotBa 
<    Joaea  and  olh^r  mpilulints.  and  Hetir;  J.  RnrmtiDd.  vho  was  iU  «4iiU>r'tn-«titct.     Its 

fltst  isriui'  \v:is  iiirh-  in  S>-]  it  en  liter.  It  took  a  liifili  iifiitinn  in  jimrnulism  nt  the  Ktdrt  in 
Its  busin.-s  ;iiia  ,-.iil..ri..l  :.-i"--i-.  i.tlI  liiis  imintiiin.-.l  it  until  now.  Sir.  Eaymond  ha.l 
WfU  iissi^liuit  i-iiL..r  (if  III.-    ■r,-ii-',.-    ,in.l   llie   M:r..h.-i    ''....rLr  n„.l  K,.,i''\i--r  fir  scTerul 
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He  died  soon  afterward,  and  A.  Oakey  Ilall,  then  mayor  of  the  city, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

At  the  beginning  a  reunion  of  the  members  every  Saturday  evening 
was  provided  for,  and  the  ''  Lotus  Saturday  nights"  have  become 
famous.  At  these  reunions  mi(T:ht  alwavs  be  found  most  agreeable 
company.  A  good  dinner  early  in  tlie  evening,  music,  recitations, 
exhibitions  of  new  works  of  art,  and  general  conversation  make  up  the 
chief  pleiisure  of  the  evening.  Monthly  art  receptions  are  held  during 
the  winter,  and  there  is  also  a  '*  ladies'  clay"  once  a  month.  Many 
distinguished  persons  in  hterature,  art,  science,  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions have  been  entertained  at  dinner  bv  the  Lotus. 

The  home  of  the  Lotus  Club  is  in  a  brown-stone  front  edifice  on  the 
comer  of  Twenty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  elegantly  fitted 
up,  its  walls  garnished  with  paintings,  and  the  whole  furnished  with 
every  appliance  requisite  for  a  fir*st-class  club-house.  Its  membership  is 
limited  to  OOu  ;  in  1SS3  it  had  4(H)  members.  The  initiation  fee  is 
§200,  its  annual  dues  $50.  In  1.^82-S:^  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  Trilnme, 
was  president,  Thomas  W.  Knox  secretary,  and  Frederick  B.  Noyes 
treasurer. 

The  Xew  York  Press  Club  was  instituted  in  December,  1872. 
Active  meml>ership  in  the  club  is  limited  to  persons  employed  on  the 
])ul)lic  ])ress  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  to  city  corresjxmdents  of  news- 
papers abroad,  and  to  gentlemen  engaged  in  hterary  ])ursuits  other 
than  that  of  journalism.  It  was  fii'st  formed  by  James  Pooton, 
Jeremiah  J.  Tvoche,  and  Howard  Carroll,  and  called  the  Journalistic 
Fraternity.  It  received  its  i)resent  name  in  October,  IsTL  The  first 
home  of  the  club  was  a  small  room  ;  now  (1SS3)  it  occupies  a  suite  of 
handsome  rooms  at  Nos.  110  and  121  Xassau  Street,  with  a  fine 
library,  rich  in  files  of  newspapers  and  refei'ence  volumes.  The  Press 
Club  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  flourishing  of  the  clul)s  of  Xew  York, 
and  number's  over  three  hundred  and  fiftv  active  members  and  several 
honorarv  members. 

The  olHcei's  of  the  club  in  1883  were  :  Truman  A.  ^Merriman,  })resi- 
dent  ;  George  W.  Pearce,  first  vice-])resident  ;  James  J.  Clancy,  second 
vice-president  ;  J.  AV.  Keller,  third  vice-president  ;  AVilliam  II.  Stiver, 
treasurer  ;  George  Slater,  financial  secretary  ;  Albert  E.  l>erg,  record- 
ing secretary  ;  Augustine  liealy,  coiTesponding  sei*retary,  and  II. 
Clay  Lukens,  librarian. 

SoRosis,  a  club  for  women,  was  organized  in  ^Carch,  18(18,  with  the 
long -cherished  object  in  view  of  promoting  pleasant  and  us(»ful  i*elations 
among  women  of  thought  and  culture,  and  render  them  helpful  to  each 
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other.  A  preliminHn'  ini?cting  was  Iwlil  at  the  houso  of  Mrs.  Jemut;  ('. 
Croiv  ("  Jenny  June")  c«inp«»p«l  of  tl«>  following  n.im«l  ladies  :  Mts. 
U.  M.  Field.  Hk.  Profmsor  Dotta,  Mis  Kato  Field,  who  acted  as 
■wrelnry  :  Mm.  CharlolUs  WUbour.  and  Mrs.  Croly.  These  ^gned  an 
inriUittun  ti>  several  1adi««  to  nifwt  ut  th«  same  place.  Fnarteen 
Tesponde<l  in  peraon  ;  nn  a<«t(iruition  n'Ag  fonuud,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Croly  they  ailopted  for  it  the  name  uf  Sorosis,  »  Gn-vk  word 
fflgnifying  ogeregatioo — the  union  of  many  in  one.  Hiss  Alice  Cajy 
vras  chosen  the  Brst  pnjsident,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  relinqnisli  the 
position  on  uecount  of  ill-healtii,  when  Mrs.  CnAy  was  eleuted  to  fill 
her  place.     She  lias  held  tlie  office  continmnisly  since  Xurch.  1^75. 

The  cluh  numl>errHl  in  18.S3  alxHit  one  hondrvd  and  tifty  nH-ml>n«, 
fliviiled  into  ten  utaiiding  eiMnmitters,  eitch  ii  representative  of  soiim 
active  interest  of  women.  These  committees  have  charge  of  the  social 
meetings,  which  take  pUioe  twtoe  a  inunlli  at  Dehnonico's,  anil  provido 
pa|)en  for  oral  disctussion.  Music  und  readin^^s  compose  (he  entcrtiuu- 
ment.  Gentlemen  are  not  adniithMl  to  tlieite  nieetingii.  liUt  there  ani 
evening  receptions  to  which  they  are  invited.  The  offiee-rs  in  ISK:; 
were  :  Mrs,  J.  f.  Croly,  president  ;  Mrs.  Vincent  C.  King,  treasurer, 
and  Miss  Mary  A.  Newton,  secretary. 

There  are  two  Jockey  Clubs  in  Jfew  York— ^tho  American  and  Coney 
Island.  The  former  wiu  founded  hy  Leonard  J^ome  Rn<l  others  in 
18«fi  ;  the  latter  was  organized  in  1ST!'.  Mr.  Jerome  estahlisbed 
Jerome  Park,  near  Fordham.  l»eyond  the  Harlem  River,  and  there  a 
tniok  \v;is  laid  out  and  I'fnvi'iiiciit  !iiiili!iiisr>;fn"i-tfil.  The  first  nice  tlicrc 
nccun'i-il  in  Sc|it'.'iiil«*i',  \-"-*''.  Tlio  .Vincrk-^di  is  the  unwt  |)n.niiineiit 
ra<inir  ;[>-^niatinri  in  tin"  (-■iiinlrv.  It  lias  a  lino  i-iulj-hoiise  at  Jenime 
Park.  Tlif  filHofcs  r.f  the  club  in  l-^-'I  weiv  :  Aii^'iist  Belmont,  pi^-si- 
dint  ;  A.  <'.  Monson.  treasurer,  and  J.  II.  Coster,  secretary. 

Ti[i.  <'r,M:Y  I-LA.\r>  .!■"  ktv  Ci.ru  is  ci)ni]H>si'd  of  the  younger  mem- 
litirs  of  thf  AniiTitan  Cluli.  LiMJiianl  Jonnrii'  is  its  president.  It  liiis 
one  i>f  till'  licst  i-;ice-ci>ni'ses  in  Aincriia  at  Sliei-[)s]iead  l!ny,  and  a  fine 
ctul)-liou>e  at  Manliattan  Bcacli.  Xew  Vui'k  City  and  its  vicinity  lias 
uhvavs  iK'en  a  [>o|mlar  centre  fur  tin' owneis  of  thonmghlinKl  horses. 
At  liie  Pnion  Course,  on  Loni:  Island,  so  early  as  ImT.,  FlirtiUa  and 
Ariel  ran  a  race  for  a  jmi-se  of  s:in,ni"i  a  side. 

Tlie  (i.-inians  of  tiic  city  liave  a  flourisliing  clul>  known  as  the  H.\n- 
MnNii:.  anil  tlie  Sjianiards  liavc  cni'  called  I.a  Akmo.vla.  The  (iennan 
Arion  Society  or  club  is  a  social  ami  musical  association  well  known 
in  the  city  through  its  concerts  and  annual  nias^juenide  l«iUs. 

TiiK  iihoisoif  is  a  famous  ixjiitical  club.     It  was  originally  the  Ivy 
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Green,  organized  in  1864.  The  first  president  w<as  O.  W.  Brennan, 
with  William  M.  Tweed  as  vice-president.  Tweed  wjis  one  of  its  great 
lights  until  he  was  suddenly  extinguished.  The  president  in  1883  was 
Edward  Kearney,  a  distinguished  Tammany  sachem.  The  club  has 
elegant  quarters  on  the  corner  of  Twenty -third  Street  and  Broadway. 

There  are  several  athletic  clubs,  and  clubs  representing  some  special 
intent  or  calling,  like  tlie  Hide  and  Leatlier,  tlie  Merchants',  the  Chess, 
tlie  Free  Trade,  tlie  Ractjuet,  tlie  Cricket,  and  the  University  Club. 
One  of  the  youngest  of  all  these  is  tlie  Aitiioks'  Club,  established  late 
in  1882,  designed  to  bring  the  older  men  of  letters  into  more  intimate 
relationship  with  younger  num  of  the  fraternity.  It  had  in  less  than  a 
vear  from  its  ororanization  over  fiftv  meml)ers. 

We  have  observed  that  religious,  l)enov<)lent,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions have  multiplied  since  ISTO.  Besides  al)Out  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  church  organizations,  there  were  in  the  (nty  in  1883  about 
SO  asylums  and  homes,  27  dispensari(?s,  24  hospitals,  2()  medical  institu- 
tions, and  about  29()  societies,  exclusive  of  the  SO  clubs,  which  were 
formed  for  various  objects,  l)ut  largely  for  beneiieent  purposes.  Be- 
sides these  sf)cieties  there  was  a  large  number  of  secret  societies,  each 
having  «a  l)en(?volent  feature.  These  were  respectively  named  United 
American  Mechanics,  Ancient  Forestei*s,  Druids,  (xerman  Turn  Verein, 
six  Hebrew  societies,  nine  Mjisonic  lodges,  numerous  Odd  Fellows 
lodges.  Order  of  Hermann's  Sons,  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  several 
onlers  of  temperance  associaticms,  and  three  benefit  societies.  There 
were  also  fourteen  trades-unions,  all  of  which  have  benevolent  features. 
A  large  number  of  the  institutions  and  associations  referred  to  are  old 
organizations,  yet  comparatively  few  of  them  date  their  origin  ])revious 
to  1830. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  theses  more  modern  benevolent  institutions  is 
the  Working  AVomen's  Pkotkctivk  Union,  at  No.  38  Bleecker  Street. 
It  was  founded  ])rimarily  for  the  purjK)se  of  aiding  and  protecting  the 
large  number  of  women  and  girls  who,  l)v  the  loss  of  husbands,  fathers, 
or  brothers  in  the  war,  had  been  thrown  upon  their  own  exertions 
for  support.  It  wjis  founded  by  leading  citizens.  Chief-Justice  C.  P. 
Daly  was  its  first  president.  Its  missicm  has  been  (and  is  now)  most 
beneficent.  Before  this  PiT)tective  Union  was  established  the  working 
women  of  Xew  York  City  virtually  had  no  legal  protecticm  agjiinst 
unscrupulous  employers,  no  matter  how  just  their  claims,  for  they  could 
not  aflford  the  expense  of  counsel.* 

♦  The  officers  for  1882-83  were  ;    Samuel  Willets  (since  deceased),  president ;  J.  H. 
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Tub  We^t  Shik  Rklief  Associatios  liegan  its  work  in  IJ^iJ'J,  and  i 
isTO  a  "  Seaside  Sanitarium"  waa  coniu-ctetl  with  it  for  tlie  relief  of 
the  sick  and  ilextitnte  children  in  the  city  during  the  hot  months. 
This  saQitaiiuin  vras  Qrst  ostabItshe<l  at  Sea  Yien%  on  the  Long  Branch 
Kailroiul.  It  W(W  removwl  to  Far  Rockaway  l>each  in  1*>78,  whero  it  t 
»till  remains.  During  tho  yoare  18"y-s3,  inclusive,  over  sixtoon  thou- 
simrl  pRi'sons  of  the  class  inentiondd,  with  many  motliers,  wore  affordud  . 
tliK  blessing  of  sea  air  by  thi»  itistitutjon.* 

TnK  Ljuhes'  IIome  Sonerr  of  the  Itaptist  Church  in  the  city  of  New  | 
York  was  organized  in  Fubnuiry,  ISilU,     Its  object  is  tr>  jnovide  the  j 
Hge<U  intlnn,  ur  dustituto  memlH3rK  of  tho  Baptist  churches  in  thi'vity 
with  Ixiard,  clothing,  niedicid  atteudanoc-,  and  tlioir  accustomed  relig- 
ious 8ervic(!e,f 

8t.  MakvV  Fkkk  HoerrrAL  i^oe  C'iiii-drks  was  founded  in  1S70.     It  1 
is  one  of  the  most  iu;tivc  and  useful  charities  of  the  metropolis.     It  was  j 
Bstabiislied  under  the  auspices  of  lui  association  of  mendters  of  the  Prot- 
ofitant  Episcopal  Church  known  as  the  Friends  of  St.  Man-,  to  aid  the  I 
religious  order  of  the  SisterhixMi  of  St.  Mary,  belonging  to  the  same 
church,  and  which  is  duvotod  to  the  cart>  of  tlio  sick  ami  neeily,  the  I 
orphan  and  tlio  fiillen,  and  the  cducutioii  of  the  young,  without  distinc-  I 
lion  of  creeil  or  nationality.     It  begun  in  a  small  way  on  November  7 
isio,  at  No,  fiOft  West  Fortieth  Street.     The  increase  of  its  work  J 
demanding  larger  accommodations,  the  Sisterhood  were  finally  enabled 
to  build  the  s|»icious  ediHce  now  ixx^upied  by  this  hospital  at  Xo.  -iCT 
AV.-st  Thirty-foiirlli  Slifi-t.     It  ^\-:ls  oin^iicd  with  15*!  fiiildn-n  in  Is^o, 
;nii)  is  pin>iuini^  its  bpru'Volont  wurk  with  zeal  and  success. 

Tin:  Fr.nWKE;  a.\j)  Fl:i]t  M[~-iii\  is  a  most  sidutarv  juixlliarv  to  tiio 
svMriii  nf  iiursin-  in  iins|.it;ils  ;,nd  clscwiifiv.  ;ihvavs  iu'iinng  ii" healing 
Jntiurnr..  Ill  llii.  >i,k.  It  was  rsluli]i>lu>d  in  l--7o  by  l.fnevok'nt  ladies, 
wlni  at  thr  lii'^i'innin,!:-  wciv  iiu't  witli  Thr  ntilltariau  rfinark.  "  Yuu  liad 
l">H<Tliirn  y<.ui'riK,'s  int(>  bjvad."  Tiny  did  brttor  ;  tJiey  iKTsm-en.'!!, 
and  won  tlie  j:nUitniic  ..f  liosts  of  iji,- >i.-k  and  sutfL-rin^'.' who  wl-r' so 
lirn.'lit.-d  bv  tiLfif  iiiiiiistrali.ins  tlial  ll.rv  looked  .'a^'crlv  I'op  the  visits 
oftlu'  ■■llowiT  laiiirs."      Tin-    work   wa^   vot    i.r.is^-L-uteil   with  Zrtd  in 
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18S8.  In  1882  contributions  of  flowers  and  fruits  were  received  from 
the  city  conservatories  and  from  151  towns  ;  and  there  were  distrib- 
uted  in  the  hospitals,  homes,  and  among  the  sick  poor  in  tenement- 
houses  150,000  bouquets  and  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  Of  these,  45,000 
distributions  were  made  in  t(?nement-houses.  The  reception-rooms 
of  the  mission  are  at  No.  280  Fourth  Avenue. 

There  is  also  a  I>ihle  and  P^riit  ^rissK)N  and  coffee-house  in  East 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  established  in  IsT.*),  for  a  similar  purpose.  In 
connection  with  its  beneficent  work  in  disti'ibuting  flowers  and  fruit 
and  delicacies  among  the  sick  is  a  Loan  Relief  Association,  a  lodging- 
house,  a  kindergarten  class,  and  a  restaurant."^ 

An  im])oi'tant  institution  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
car  was  founded  in  lS<;t)  by  »r.  Herman  Kna])p,  a  native  of  Prussia,^ 
under  the  title  of  the  New  Youk  Oimitiialmiu  and  Atkal  LvsTrrrTK. 
Its  objects  were  defined  as  the  j)r()viding()f  a  dispensary  and  a  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  thii  eve  and  (*ar,  and  a  school  of 
ojJithalmology  and  otology,  the  l)onefits  of  which  institution  should  be 
given  gratuitously  to  patients  unal)le  to  ])ay  therefor,  and  to  other 
patients  for  compensaticm,  but  all  mcmeys  so  received  shall  be  applied 
to  the  sup))ort  of  the  institution.:*: 

TiiK  IIoMi-:  Foil  Old  AIkn  and  Agp:d  Coiplks,  at  Xo.  4sT  Hudson 

♦  The  officers  for  1883  were  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  Elder,  president  ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Collins  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Mott,  vice-i)rosid<'nts  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Hodman,  treasurer  ;  Miss 
Sarah  H.  Murray,  recording  secretary,  and  Mrs.  P.  M.  Clapp,  corresponding  secretary. 
There  is  a  board  of  twenty-tive  managers,  all  ladies,  and  an  advisory  board  of  eight 
gentlemen. 

f  Herman  Knapp,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Dauborn,  Prussia,  in  1832.  After  a  full  collegiate 
course  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  University  of 
Munich.  He  continued  it  at  WUrzburg,  Berlin,  Zurich,  and  Vienna,  and  graduiited  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  lie  then  continued  his  studies  at  Paris.  London,  and  Utrecht, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  became  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  In 
1865  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  that  institution,  and  be(!amo  dis- 
tinguished for  his  contributions  to  medical  litemture,  the  results  of  his  scientific  re- 
searches. 

Dr.  Knapp  came  to  New  York  in  1807.  established  the  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute, 
and  founded  a  purely  scientific  periodical  called  Archives  of  OphthnJmohx/i/  and  Otnhnjy, 
published  in  the  English  and  German  languages.     It  has  appeared  regularly  ever  since. 

Dr.  Knapp  is  an  active  member  of  several  medical  societies,  and  is  consulting  surgeon 
to  a  number  of  charitable  institutions  in  the  city.  In  1882  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Ho  holds  a  first  rank  among 
specialists  who  treat  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

X  The  officers  for  1882-83  were  :  Frederick  S.  Winston,  president  ;  William  A.  Whoelock 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Draper  (since  deceased),  vice-presidents  ;  Eugene  S.  i^allin,  treasurer,  and 
Philip  Bissinger,  secretarj'.  There  is  a  board  of  twenty-one  trustees,  several  -surgeons, 
and  clinical  assistants.     Mrs.  Josephine  Houghtoling  is  matron. 
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Street,  is  iJovotal  to  tlic  tunsistuiicc  of  tliose  who,  having  ijeen  aocustoim-it 
t<>  the  comforts  and  in  iniiiiy  vases  Che  elegaucioi  of  Uf u.  tlirough  Ittas  of 
property  or  other  causes  lind  themselves  in  old  ap)  withoxit  iiieuiis  for 
their  flupport.  The  achnissit^m  fee  is  '$'2Mi  for  each  person.  These  fees 
are  placed  in  the  penuaoent  funri,  and  eunnot  ho  used  for  current 
exjienses.  The  IIo!iii>  is  entirely  dependt^nt  upon  voluntary  contribu- 
tiotui  for  it«  luaintenanue. 

The  g<xHi  work  hv(pin  tu  1872.  I'rubahly  no  institution  of  a  similar 
naturtr  liiis  hml  within  its  walls  ai  many  goo<l  representatives  of  profee- 
sioTial.  mercantile,  and  social  life.  A  )>eautiful  site  for  an  eilitioo  has 
ttoen  purchuHeil  hy  the  trustees,  on  a  heijE^ht  west  of  Moruitigsido 
I'ark.   where  they  ho[>e  »nm  to  erect  a  fiuitai>Ie  huilding.* 

TuK  CurKi:ii  Mi^i^iom  toI)k.vf  MrrEs  was  established  iu  1872  by  tha 
Kev.  Thomas  Oallandet.  T).l).  Dr.  (iallimdet  and  his  fatlier  are  uni- 
versally knon'n  as  the  friends  and  successful  instructors  of  the  so-(.7iUo«) 
dfiif  and  ilumb.  Dr.  Galliiudct  liegan  his  special  work  among  llieni  in 
Sp]iteniljer,  ISilJ,  when  lie  esUihhshwl  a  week-night  Bitile-ehtss  for 
adult  deaf  mutaS  in  the  vestry.room  of  St.  Stephen's  Church.  Ho 
finindwl  St.  Ann's  Churcii  (of  whicii  he  is  still  rector)  in  lS.i2,  and  in 
ISTS  tie  l:R*came  the  founder  of  tlie  Church  Mission  to  Deaf  Mutes  for 
their  tein|Mmd  and  B]nritual  welfan?.  Its  benetioent  operations  have  been 
extended  through  the  country  tts  f or  us  posuhle.  In  the  uourae  of  tamo 
deaf  luuteti  were  ordained  deacons,  the  lirst  timo  iu  the  history  of  the 
riiristiitn  rhurch.  They  have  been  powerful  helpers  in  the  gfxid  work 
of  thf  iiiissioii,  wliiL-li  is  f;ir  iviicliiTij,^  in  its  dcsi;:iis.  It  is  ;i  |H'r|H.'tiial 
l>l<-sMii,L'  to  tlh-  class  ..t*  .■iti/..-ns  f.,r  wliifli  it  iviis  riJiiiiih.,l.+ 

A  Ui-w  |ii'nffssinn  fi ir  wouii'ii  has  lifc-ii  r.jKiiicd  Ky  tlie  cstalilishiiK'nt 
of  iKiinin--  schiinls  iov  iiiirsis  in  New  ^'nrk.  In  |--7:i  the  attfTitii.ii  of 
till-  l.Kalvisitiiiirrnimnittcui.f  thi-Stati-l.'iiariti.'S  Aid  As.s.>datiunt  was 
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called  to  the  condition  of  the  sick  in  Belle\^e  Hospital.  Thoy  found 
that  condition  extremely  wretched  for  the  want  of  competent  nurees. 
They  set  themselves  to  the  tai>k  of  establishing  in  that  hosi)ital  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses,  and  it  Wiis  accomphshed.  They  were  met  at  first 
with  opposition  and  indiffertnice  ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  encour- 
iiged  by  the  warm  ai)proval  of  sucli  (Muinent  physicians  as  the  late  Dr. 
James  R.  AVood,  and  Drs.  Austin  Flint  and  Stephen  Smith.  Dr.  W. 
Gill  AVylie  offered  to  go  to  Eurojieat  his  own  expense  aiul  gather  infor- 
mation as  to  the  mi^thods  of  similar  institutions  there,  and  it  was  under 
his  directicm  that  the  Tkaixin(;  School  vok  Xiksks  at  I>ellevue  was 
organized.  A  competent  i)ers()n  (Miss  Bowden)  was  ])laced  at  the  head 
of  the  school,  and  its  good  work  was  sptHMlily  manifest.  Tlieit)  is  a 
Nurses'  Home  at  No.  42*)  East  Twentv-sixth  Street.  On  tlieir  i^radua- 
tion  the  nui-sc^s  are  furnished  with  a  di])loma,  and  a  badge  bcjaring  the 
words,  ''  Belli^vue  Hospital  Training  School  for  Xui*ses,''  with  the 
fi^fure  of  a  stork,  the  symbol  of  watch fubiess.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  in  the  city,  and  is  giving  powerful  aid  to  the  work  of 
the  medical  ])rof(»ssion. 

In  lS7r>  the  Xew  York  1  Ionian)] )at hie  Surgical  Hospital  and  the 
iromoeo))athic  Hosjntal  for  AVoinen  and  Chihlren  were  mergcMl  into  one 
institution,  which  was  incor[)orated  under  the  title  of  the  IIaiinkm.vnx 
IIosiTiAL  OF  THK  ( 'mv  ok  X kw  Yokk.  (\mnected  with  it  is  a  Ladies' 
Hahnemann  Ilosjntal  Association.  With  these  auxiliaries  it  is  a  strong 
and  very  nourishing  institution.  Its  objects  ari5  those  for  which  all 
hospitals  are  founded,  but  tht^  system  of  hom(X3opathic  theraptHitics  is 
its  distinctive  feature.  The  institution  occupi(\s  a  spacious  building  on 
Fourth  Avenue,  between  Sixtv-sev(»nth  and  Sixtv-ei<ifhth  str(H»ts.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  in  isTT,  on  which  occasion  Salem  II.  AVales,  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  in  an  address  gav(i  a  brief  history 
of  its  origin.  Mr.  AVales  has  been  one  of  its  most  active  oHicei's  from 
its  bemnniui^. " 

TUK    ruOVIDKNT    DlSPKXSArwY    V()\l    AVoKKIX(r    WoMKN    v\XI)    (ilULS     WaS 

founded  and  established  in  Januarv,  isso,  bv  Miss  Ella  A.  Jeimin^js, 
M.D.,  an  earnest  and  ])hilanthroj)ic  young  woman,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  AVoman's  Medical  Collefjfe  of  Xew  York.     The  desiijfn  of  the  insti- 

of  aiding  tlio  State  Board  of  Charities  in  its  work  of  refomiinj^  the  pauper  system  in  tho 
State  was  or^^anizel  in  1S72.  and  clothed  with  power  by  the  State.  It  is  doini^  noble  work 
in  its  chosen  field  t)f  labor. 

♦  The  officers  in  1SS2-83  were  :  Salem  PI.  Wales,  presidcjnt  ;  Ro^er  H.  Lyon,  secretary  ; 
John  T.  Willets,  treasurer  ;  William  l^rj'an,  ^I.D.,  resident  physicijin.  ^Mrs.  Jonathan 
tSturges  was  president  oi  the  Ladies'  Hahnemann  Association. 
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is  president.  It  was  founded  in  184:7  by  the  associatioii  of  the  best  and 
most  eminent  men  in  the  profession,  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  culti- 
vating the  science  of  medicine,  the  advancement  of  the  character  and 
honor  of  the  profession,  the  elevation  of  the  standanl  of  medical  educa- 
tion, and  the  promotion  of  the  ])ublic  health.  Xobly  have  these  pur- 
poses Ijcen  pui'sued  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  with  the 
happiest  results. 

The  labors  of  the  Academy  in  the  work  of  sanitary  reform  alone 
entitle  it  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  dweller  in  the  metroj)olis. 
'"  I  claim  for  it,-'  said  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  its  former  president,  ''  the 
right  to  recognition  as  the  fountain-head  of  whatever  excellence  New 
York  may  boast  as  to  sanitary  reguhitions  ;  the  right  to  style  itself  the 

sion,  Dr.  Barker  went  to  Europe,  and  after  devoting  considerable  time  to  stndy  in  the 
great  hospit»Us  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years,  studying  under  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D. 
With  his  diploma  he  returned  homo  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Norwich,  Conn. 
He  was  called  back  to  Maine  to  take  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  Bowdoin  Medical  College, 
after  which  he  was  elected  professor  of  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  in  the  New 
York  Medical  College.  Ho  had  married,  a  few  years  before.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  Dwight, 
of  Springtield,  Mass.,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  high  social  position,  and  he  now 
made  New  York  City  his  permanent  home. 

In  1854  Dr.  Barker  was  appoiuted  obstetric  physician  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  and 
held  that  position  until  1874.  In  18(»1  he  became  professor  ot  clinical  midwifery  and  the 
diseases  of  women  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  College,  which  was  oiganized  that  year,  and 
still  fills  that  chair.  He  is  consulting  jdiysician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  to  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hosi)ital,  and  surgeon  to  the  Woman's  Hospital.  Ho 
is  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  Academy  of  M(»dicino.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  its  vice-president.  He  is  now  (1883),  and  has  been  for  several  years,  presi- 
dent of  that  institution.  In  1859  ho  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society,  and  he  is  a  member  of  most  of  the  principal  medical  organizations  in  the  city,  as 
well  as  of  many  charitable  institutions.  Ho  is  also  an  honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Athens,  Greece,  and  of  the  obstetrical  societies  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  and  Louisville  ;  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
several  State  medical  societies. 

Dr.  Barker  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  medical  literature.  The  most 
important  and  widely  known  and  appreciate*!  of  his  works,  and  the  one  on  which  his 
reputation  as  an  author  chiefly  rests,  is  entitled  "The  Pueqieral  Disease."  It  is  an 
octavo  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages.  It  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  been  translated  and  published  in  the  Italian,  French,  and  (lerman  languages,  at 
Milan,  Paris,  and  Leipzig.  A  leading  ?>ench  medical  journal  speaks  of  the  work  as 
follows  :  **  These  lessons  on  the  puerperal  diseases  will  place  Fordyce  Barker  in  the  rank 
of  the  great  clinical  teachers— Chomel,  Andral,  Troussctau,  Graves,  of  Dublin,  and  Hiighes 
Bennett,  of  Edinburgh."  Dr.  liaiker's  vast  experience  in  the  special  line  of  puerperal 
diseases  exceeds,  probably,  that  of  any  living  physician,  covering  many  thousand 
cases.  He  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  practitioners  in  that  department  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  he  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  everj'  other  department 
of  the  healing  art. 
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purjx)se  of  establishing  and  maintaining  in  the  city  of  New  York  a 
museum  ami  library  of  natural  history  ;  of  encouraging  and  developing 
the  study  of  natural  science  ;  of  advancing  the  general  knowledge  of 
kindi'ed  subjects,  and  to  that  end  of  furnishing  popular  instruction  and 
recre<'ition.  Ilaviuij:  raised  monev  enouufh  in  the  couree  of  a  few  weeks, 
chieHy  from  subscriptions  by  menil)ers  of  the  board  of  trustees,*  the 
managers  ])urchased  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  natural 
history,  including  the  Elliot  collection  of  birds  of  North  America,  and 
the  entire  nmseum  of  Prince  Alaximilian  of  Neuwied.  By  ])ermission 
of  the  Park  Commissioners  these  accpiisitions  were  exhibited  in  the 
Ai'senal  buildings  in  Central  Park  until  the  present  fire-proof  building 
(only  a  wing  of  a  contemplatcMl  immense  stiTicture)  was  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  December,  IsTT.f  The  collections  are  admi- 
rably disposed  in  halls  or  on  balconies.     The  halls  are  170  feet  in 

of  Congress  in  1817-19. .  His  father  was  a  merchant  at  Westport  (the  ohl  Saiigatnck  dis- 
trict of  Fairfiohl)  nntil  he  became  a  member  of  a  hirge  mercantile  lirm  in  New  York  City, 
a  few  years  before  his  siKhlen  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Westport,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  June  21, 
1830.  His  early  education  was  actpiired  in  a  village  school  at  Westport.  Circumstances 
compelled  him  to  forego  the  benefits  of  a  collegiate  education,  and  to  enter  u])on  business 
life.  In  1813  he  entered  the  service  of  llogers,  Ketchum  <t  (rrosvenor.  There  he  re- 
mained, receiving  his  valuable  business  education,  until  1852.  when  he  began  business 
for  himself  under  the  firm  name  of  Clark  &  Jesup.  Four  years  afterward  he  organized 
the  firm  of  M.  K.  Jesup  X'  Co.  (now,  in  1883,  Jesup,  Paton  &  Co.) 

From  the  beginning  of  his  business  career  Mr.  Jesup  has  earnestly  devoted  a  lai^e 
portion  of  his  time  and  means  to  the  work  of  charity  and  philanthropy.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  contributed  liberally 
to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  its  elegant  and  spacious  home.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
Society,  president  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vice-president  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  nnd  of  other  institn- 
tions.  He  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission  during  the  Civil  War,  was  efticient  in  effecting  its  organization,  and  was  its 
treasurer. 

The  readers  of  this  work  will  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Jesup  connected  officiidly  with 
many  of  the  best  and  mo.st  efficient  institutions  in  the  city  designed  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good. 

*  The  corporators  or  first  trustees  named  in  the  charter  were  :  John  David  Wolfo, 
Robert  Colgate,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  liobert  L.  Stuart.  Adrian  Iselin,  J^enjamin  B. 
Shenuan,  William  A.  Haines,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Howard  Potter,  William  T.  IModgett, 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  D.  Jackson  Steward,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  A.  G.  P.  Dodge,  Charles  A. 
Dana.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  Henry  Parish. 

f  The  architectural  stylo  of  the  building  is  modem  Gothic.  The  materials  of  which  its 
walls  are  constructed  are  red  brick  with  yellow  sandstone  door  and  window  trimmings. 
It  is  on  Manhattan  Square,  which  is  now  oidy  an  annex  of  Central  Park  and  an  orna- 
mental adjunct  of  the  miiseum,  containing  about  fifteen  acres  of  land. 
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The  Lenox  Library  was  established  for  *'  the  pubhc  exliibition  and 
scholarly  use  of  the  most  rare  and  ])recious  of  such  monuments  and 
memorials  of  the  typographic  art  and  the  historic  past  as  have  escaped 
the  wreck  and  been  preserved  to  this  dav."  It  is  unlike  any  otlier 
Hbrary.  It  is  not  a  great  general  library  intended  in  its  endowment 
and  ecpiipment  for  the  use  of  readers  in  all  or  most  of  the  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  yet  it  is  absolutely  without  a  peer  or  even  a 
rival  in  the  special  collections  to  Avhich  the  taste,  generosity,  and  liberal 
scholarship  of  its  founder  devotc^d  his  best  gifts  of  intellectual  ability 
and  ample  ])ecuniary  resources.  "  It  represents  the  favorite  studies  of 
a  lifetime  consecrated,  after  due  olKces  of  religion  and  charity,  to  the 
choicest  pui^suits  of  literature  and  art."" 

The  imiK)sing  structure  which  contains  this  rare  collection  of  literary 
and  art  treasui'es  is  built  of  Lockpoi't  limestone,  which  resembles  light 
granite.  It  has  a  frontage  on  Fifth  Avenue  of  102  feet,  and  114  feet 
on  each  of  the  two  cross  streets,  and  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  a 
basement.  Nearly  comi)leted  iit  the  beginning  of  1877,  the  collection 
of  paintings  and  scul[)ture  was  first  opened  to  visitors  in  January  of 
that  year.  The  entii'e  ex[)ense  of  the  building  and  its  furnishing, 
amounting  to  fully  $l,(K)(),u<M),  was  borne  by  Mr.  Lenox  alone.  lie 
also  endowed  the  institution  with  a  permanent  fund  of  nearly  §250,000. 
With  a  very  few  excej)ti(ms,  the  entire  ccmtents  of  the  building — its 
exceedingly  rare  and  costly  books,  its  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  its 
ceramics — are  the  gifts  of  the  generous  founder.'^     ilr.  Lenox,  as  this 

*  The  library  is  Rpocially  rich  in  specimens  of  the  earlier  prodncts  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and  of  first  and  coinpleto  editions  of  famous  works— for  example  :  copies  of  every 
known  edition  of  liunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress, "  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,'*  of 
Walton's  *' Complete  Angler,"  etc.  It  contains  specimens  ot  nearly  every  known  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  of  conspicuous  American  publications. 
There  may  bo  seen  a  i)erfect  copy  of  the  famous  ^lazarin  Bible  (so  called),  printed,  it  is 
believed,  by  Gutenberg  and  Faust  about  1 1-">0  -the  first  complete  book  printed  from 
movable  type.  There  are  two  copies  of  the  *'  Biblia  Pauperum, "  a  small  book  of  forty 
pages,  printed  from  engraved  blo(;ks  in  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  printing.  It  was 
issued  about  1430,  or  about  twenty  years  before  movable  type  was  invented.  There  is 
also  a  fragment  of  "  Selections  from  the  Histories  of  Troy,"  printed  by  Caxton  ubont 
1474,  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English  language  ;  also  a  copy  of  the  first  book  printed 
on  the  American  continent,  by  Roman  Catholics  in  Mexico,  who  set  up  the  first  printing 
press  seen  in  America.  The  library  also  contains  a  verA'  valuable  collection  of  manuscript 
books,  including  beautiful  copies  (^f  the  Bible  several  hundred  years  old,  written  on 
paper  and  vellum.  The  number  of  books  in  the  collection  in  18^3  was  about  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  including  the  libniry  of  the  late  Evert  A.  Duyckinck.  of  Now  York, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Lenox  Library  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1H78. 

The  art  gallery  occupies  a  greater  part  of  the  central  i)ortion  of  the  second  story,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  paintings,  chiefiy  modem,  executed  by  distin- 
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:lion  attests,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  industrinus  pollectors 
luring  a  inng  life. 
Only  four  of  the  original  tnistoes  of  the  Lenox  Library  were  living 
L  ib  l^»S.  Mr.  I^ntix,  president  of  the  tnistfos.  died  narlv  in  ISW,* 
RoUfrt  Lonox  Kennedy  has  since  fllleil  tbut  offleo.  witli  George  H. 
Moorw,  LL.D.,  as  trmuurer.  The  institution  has  1>een  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  its  iiiiincdiutti  maniigGrs.  Dr.  Moore  is  its  general  3a{>eriD- 
tendunt.  He  bniught  to  tliut  Bcrvice  the  experience  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  lil)mrittn  of  tlie  Xew  York  ITistorical  Society.  The 
librarian  is  S.  Austin  AUibone,  LL.  D.,  the  learned  antlior  of  '*  A  T>ie- 
tionai-y  of  Englisli  Literature  and  Itritifih  and  American  .Vuthots, 
Ijnii),'  and  DoceaHsMl  "  —a  work  of  vast  research  and  lalwr,  containing 
3«i,it(Mi  bio^rui>hios  and  literary  notices.  These  gentlemen  are  among 
the  miMit  occomplishet]  and  thoroughly  Informed  bibliographers  in  the 
country. 

golafawii  AniHrictn  uid  tntoigo  ortinM.  .\inni)fi  the  mont  Talaabks  o(  Uiew  in  th^  <^ele- 
biMcd  pDintins-by  Mankociy,  Iha  umiannl  HunijBrlau  nrlUt.  reprutentiii);  "  Blina  Miltoa 
DlctUuig  PnnuliM  Lntu  u>  HU  Dfiujtiileni."  It  vim  pnmuted  to  the  inatitatioD  by  ita 
pTMlilniit,  Mr.  Ketmoily. 

•  Mt.  Lenoi  on  hi*  rlenth.bml  Tn]UHX(nil  tlint  ni  pnrlicnlnni  o(  lii«  oulylife  nnd  :areer 
■honld  be  pDlilislitsd.  Hn  wiui  th«  only  oon  of  m  miocnufal  Sootcb  ncfohiuit,  Bobert 
Ij«Dni,  ID  Die  uitjr  ol  Nev  York.  Mill  had  Bm  usteM,  nil  Imt  ona  ol  wham  muried. 
Jamnii  wns  bora  in  Seic  York  Citjr  in  th«  ymr  IMM,  nnil  iwmIvmI  iui  edneatioD  appropri* 
at«  tn  liJK  iltitioD  and  Isrue  iDbrrituncp.  It  wms  f ipnnJi^l  bjr  mru  opporlnnilips  of  for- 
eign trnvl.  with  wide  nippripCK-R  fit  men  and  thiiupi.  His  inherltAnne  was  IniBe,  and  ha 
had  till'  ni-priHiinitv  In  iii.liil^-e  his  Instps  to  th.'  fullest  cxl.nt-  He  nevpr  miirried.  lived 
a  iwflnd.d  Uh:  aii.l  hml  vtry  fiw  iiitimnl,^  frii'ii.is.  His  rrii-iito  rliiiriliiM  mlTP  rery 
eitensive,  l.iit  liTioivn  i.iily  t.i  liinisrlt  iinil  tli,.  ri'oipionts.  His  pubiic  lienetnclioiis  iv.re 
ninnilic.-iit.  In  ,vi-ry  r.  hitji'ii  in  liff  ills  inliuoiR-,!  wiis  tliiil  nf  >i  tliornnnh  riirisliiiii  geu- 
HeiiiiK,  idsfirL-il  by  lli,.  s..i,s..-  of  ,Inly  and  k-ivcnit-il  by  (he  obliKi.tions  of  jiiMtifC  He 
ilit-il  prilm  lui.l  pwitifiil,  lis  hr  had  livcil,  at  his  hiiiiie  in  his  niilive  city,  ou  Fttninry  17, 
mm.  ii,  tiK'  t'i.;hti<;th  y.-ar  of  his  ii'^t'.  His  fa'liiriiij  uioDuiueiit  U  the  great  libnir]-  ha 
had  RLithtrtd  and  presiiiited  tu  tht-  eily  of  New  York, 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  situated  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Central  Park,  opposite  Eighty-second  Street,  is  the  product 
of  the  cultivated  taste  and  refinement  and  the  wealth  and  crenerositv 
of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  permanent  coadjutor  of  other 
art  associations  in  the  city  designed  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  and  a 
love  for  the  fine  arts  of  design  in  every  department. 

A  memorial  from  American  citizens  in  Euro|)e  suggesting  the  im|X)r- 
tance  of  establishin*^  a  museum  of  iwt  in  the  Citv  of  New  York,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Hon.  John  Jay  as  president  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
some  time  during  the  summer  of  IStlO.  It  was  referred  to  the  art  com- 
mittee for  ccmsideration.  The  committee  C(msisted  of  (tco.  P.  Putnam, 
Chairman,  J.  F.  Ivensett,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  W.  Wliittredge,  Geo.  A. 
Baker,  V.  Colver,  and  S.  P.  Averv,  Secretarv.  At  the  October  meet- 
inof  of  the  club  it  was  voted  to  allow  the  use  of  the  theatre  to  the  art 
committee  for  convtming  a  gath(u*ing  of  citizens  to  consider  the  object 
urffed  bv  the  committee.  The  meetin<j:  wa.s  dulvheld  there  on  Novem- 
ber,  23,  \SiV.),  William  CuUen  J>ryant  ])resided  and  S.  P.  Avery  and 
A.  J.  Bloor  acted  tts  secretaries.  Notable  persons  made  addresses,  and 
a  general  conmiittc^e  of  fifty  werci  a))])ointed  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Several  of  these  gentltMuen  became  trustees  and  have  so  continued.  Mr. 
Putnam  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  esteemed  members  until  his 
death." 

The  association  wiis  organized  in  the  spring  of  1S70  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  Taylor  Johnston  f  president,  and  a  board  of  executive 

*  The  corporators  named  in  the  charter  were  :  John  Taylor  Johnston,  WiUiam  Callen 
Bryant,  John  A.  Dix,  (ieorge  W.  Curtis,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Christian  E.  Detmold, 
Andrew  H.  Green,  William  J.  Hoppin,  John  F.  Kensett,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Howard 
Potter,  Henry  G.  Stebbins,  William  T.  Blodgctt,  Samuel  L.  M.  Barlow,  George  F. 
.  Comfort,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Frederick  E.  Church,  Itobert  Cxordon,  Richard  M.  Hunt, 
.Robert  Hoe,  Jr.,  Eastman  Johnson,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  George  P.  Putnam,  Lu- 
cius Tuckerman,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  S.  G.  Ward,  Theodore  Weston,  and  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.. 

f  John  Taylor  Johnston  was  born  in  Now  York  City  April  8,  1820.  His  father  was 
John  Johnston,  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Boorman  &  Johnston,  and  his  mother  (who 
lived  until  she  was  ninety-six  years  of  age)  was  a  daughter  of  John  Taylor,  another  emi- 
nent Now  York  merchant.     Both  parents  were  of  Scotch  lineage. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  young  John  was  placed  in  the  high  school  at  Edinburgh, 
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collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  was  added  to  the  museum,  being  pur- 
chased by  the  president  and  de^wsited  in  the  museum,  and  subsequently 
l>ecoming  its  property.  This  addition  made  more  ample  room  neces- 
sary, and  the  museum  was  removed  to  the  Douglas  mansion,  in  Four- 
teenth Street,  where  it  remained  until  its  removal  to  its  present  per- 
manent home  in  Central  Park,  furnished  by  the  Park  Commissioners 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  whicli  authorized  them 
to  provide  a  site,  erect  buildings,  and  keep  them  in  repair  for  the 
use  of  the  institution,  tlie  latter  to  bear  the  expenses  of  all  the  collec- 
tions within  its  walls — their  j)urchasc,  arrangement,  and  preservation. 
The  present  building  was  completed  and  first  occupied  by  the  museum 
in  the  spring  of  1879. 

The  institution  has  established  industrial  art  schools  for  popular 
education  in  drawing,  modelling,  etc.,  acquisitions  which  are  useful  in 
most  of  the  industrial  pursuits.  It  has  been  the  recipient,  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  of  various  valuable  gifts,  which,  with  the 
other  collections,  form  the  subject  of  several  descriptive  hand-books. 


colonel  of  the  Fourth  New  York  Cavnlrj',  and  throughout  the  war  ho  performed  gallant 
services  wherever  opportunity  offered.  Receiving  early  the  commission  of  colonel  he 
led  a  brigade  of  cavalry  much  of  the  time,  winning  honors  everj'where.  In  a  cavalry 
charge  he  was  severely  wounded,  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  confined  in  Libby 
Prison  a  long  time.  He  was  with  Sheridan  in  his  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
President  Lincoln,  a  few  days  before  his  assassination,  appointed  di  Cesnola  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Cyprus.  The  delivery  of  his  commission  to  him  was  delayed.  It  was 
given  him  by  President  Johnson,  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  (1805)  he  was  at  his 
post  of  duty,  where  he  remained  until  1877,  when  the  consulate  was  abolished. 

It  was  while  di  Cesnola  was  in  Cyi)rus  that  he  rendered  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  the 
inestimable  service  of  discovering  and  collecting  the  specimens  of  Cj'prioto  antiquities 
now  displayed  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  which  furnish  the  long  missing  link 
connecting  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  with  that  of  Oreece.  Scientific  and  literary  socie- 
ties conferred  membership  on  him  ;  the  Kings  of  Italy  (Victor  Emmanuel  and  Humbert) 
gave  him  several  knightly  orders  ;  so  also  did  the  King  of  Bavaria.  In  1882  King  Hum- 
bert caused  a  large  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  which  was  sent  to  him  as  a 
New  Year's  gift.  Both  Columbia  and  Princeton  colleges  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D. 

In  1872  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  as  we  have  observed,  secured,  by  purchase, 
the  Cypriote  antiquities  collected  up  to  that  date,  and  di  Cesnola  was  granted  an  ex- 
tended leave  of  absence  to  visit  Now^  York  and  arrange  and  classify  them.  He  returned 
to  Cyprus  and  made  other  important  discoveries  and  collections.  These  were  also  secured 
to  the  museum.  In  1877  he  made  New  York  his  permanent  place  of  abode.  He  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  museum,  and  when  it  was  removed  to  its  irrescnt  home  he  was 
made  its  secretary  and  director.  Since  that  day  all  the  time  and  energy  of  di  Cesnola 
have  been  spent  for  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  the  success  and  growth  of  the 
museum. 
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The  latter  greatly  fiicilitate  Hie  stady  of  the  coIUvtion  by  tlio  cusuiJ 
Tisitor  and  the  Htudent.*  There  is  alHi^i  a  siiiall  l>iit  ver}'  x-iiliuible  ct>l- 
let'tiuQ  uf  Anierifjin  antitjuitieH.  Twice  aa  much  tcpaoe  as  the  |)rraeat 
buililin^  iiffunls  is  rct|uinxl  for  the  jiroiwr  Uiiiplay  of  the  {tosses^ions  of 
the  muMiiiiu,  wliicli,  at  the  be^^nnin^  of  1SS3,  werv  v-alwtl  at  atom 
than  8tiis,i«)0.  The  institution  is  entirely  f roe  of  debt.  Tho  publio 
am  udttiittul  to  Ihti  nmseuin  fom-  days  out  of  ttie  week^Wo<lne«lay. 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  SatHPday.t 

There  are  several  organixatioms  in  the  city  designed  to  promote 
the  culti\t»tion  of  tlie  arts  of  <lei«gli — the  >'alionid  Academy,  the  art 
sch<M}])i  of  tb(3  Cijopor  Union,  the  American  Water-tlolor  Society,*  the 
Ladies'  Ai-l  AiMoeiallon,  llic  Ducoratirc  Art  Society,  g  etc.  Ainon^  the 

*  Theaf)  bnnd-bnoks  ore  diiiKTiptlT«-  of  (ilotnTas  bjr  the  o14  maBters.  pottcrioi  at  tbc 
Cesncilu  cl>U Pi-lion,  nviiliituren  ot  Iho  Cemula  callectiaii.  OnenUJ  porcelnliu.  loan  ooUec- 
tioQs,  toKU  unllecUoDS  of  (luatiuga  naii  WMtlpturet.  coUecUons  al  twAa  ftaia  iioty  (stt- 
mg*.  the  Tuaderbilt  collection  of  dtawingii,  mtxA  ibn  JohnHton  iMll«rtioii  of  euRCHVei)  Rems. 

f  A  ooDlribntioa  of  $11X10  at  ooe  (ime  coiiidtute«  the  Mmlribntar  a  patron.  faOO  ■ 
fellow  in  perpetuity,  und  $2(K>  a  fellow  (or  life.  Honorary  fpllova  (nr  life  may  also  Iw 
eloaled  b;  the  tmslees.  The  iruslees  ore  elected  fuiDDalij  by  the  cotponttnra.  twcDtT-ooe 
in  niuober.  to  serve  for  ne^t-n  yeurs.  one  seT«Dth  reliting  every  year.  The  comptttdler  at 
the  city  of  Sew  Yurk,  the  piviiident  of  the  DepartnK-nt  of  l*nblic  Parkii.  and  the  preaident 
ot  the  Nntionul  Aeadeoiyol  tbeArtaof  Deaii^are  nr-ijil&ininpnibeniol  the  board  of  tme- 
tMw.  The  ofBccra  for  l^W  wera  i  Jnhn  Tajlor  JohnRton,  preaident ;  WiUiain  C.  Prime 
and  D.  Bnntington.  vice-presidents  :  Henry  G.  Uarqnaud,  treoanrer ;  L.  P.  di  Ceanola, 
aecrotaryandilirevlor,  and  WilHnm  Ii.  AndreiiB,  librarian. 

The  ataaBam  bnilding  ocoapieil  in  1883  iu  bnt  a  portion  ot  a  cunlcmplat«d  vast  strad- 
nre,  11  is  aiS  fpet  l.mi:  and  il.5  feet  *idr.  built  nf  red  liripk  wHli  sandstone  IrimmiiiLjs. 
iiiiic-nsf  nrfbid  ylass  ri">t  nod  large  wall  wiDdows. 
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more  recently  formed  art  associations  the  Art  Studexts'  League 
appears  the  most  notable.  It  was  suggested  by  the  determination  of 
the  council  of  the  Jsational  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  in  1875, 
not  to  reopen  the  department  of  schools  until  in  December.  This 
determination  caused  nmch  disappointment  among  the  art  students  in 
Isew  York  and  those  who  designed  to  return,  and  in  July  some  of  the 
former  announced  their  intention  of  forming  an  association  to  be  called 
the  Art  Students'  League,  with  the  a])probation  and  under  tlie  charge 
of  the  accomplished  Professor  L.  E.  AVilmarth,  the  conductor  of  the 
schools  of  the  Academy.  The  League  was  organized  in  September, 
1875,  and  incorporated  in  1S7S.  Its  objects  were  the  estabhshment 
and  maintenance  of  an  academic  school  of  art  that  should  furnish  a 
thorough  coui'se  of  instmction  in  drawing,  ])ainting,  sculpture,  artistic 
anatomy,  perspective,  and  com])osition.  It  is  not  intended  for  begin- 
ners, and  no  elementary  instruction  is  given.     The  students  must  have 

master  the  details  of  one  kind  of  decoration,  and  thereby  secnre  a  reputation  that  wiU 
have  a  commercial  value  ;  to  assist  those  who  have  worked  nnsuccessfully  in  choosing 
a  popular  direction  for  their  labor  ;  to  open  classes  of  instruction  :  to  establish  a  circu- 
lating library  of  hand-books  on  decorative  art ;  to  seek  methods  for  largely  disposing  of 
the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  workers,  and  to  develop  the  art  of  needlework.  The 
officers  of  the  society  for  1883  wore  :  Mrs.  W.  T.  Blodgett,  president  ;  11.  B.  MagooD. 
treasurer,  and  Mary  Cadwallader  Jones,  secretary. 

Auxiliary  to  the  last-named  society  is  that  of  the  New  York  Exchange  for  Woman's 
Work,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  women  of  cultivation  in  reduced  circumstances,  by 
enabling  them  to  help  themselves  in  any  proper  manner  in  i)r(>cnring  remunerative  em- 
ployment, especially  in  the  production  of  drawings,  paintings,  embroidery,  etc.,  which 
do  not  present  the  excellence  reipiired  by  the  standard  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Ai*t. 
That  society  received  in  one  year  1200  applications,  comparatively  few  of  which  could  bo 
favorably  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society.  To  aid  those  who 
failed  was  the  impulse  which  gave  birth  to  the  exchange.  The  benevolent  heart  and 
mind  of  Mrs.  William  G.  Choate  conceived  it.  Early  in  1878  she  invited  a  few  friends 
to  her  house  to  consider  the  matter.  Several  other  meetings  were  held.  A  society  was 
formed  in  April,  and  it  began  its  labors  on  Decoration  day — May  30.  Its  prescribed 
duty  was  and  is  that  of  a  commission  merchant.  It  receives  and  sells  the  productions  of 
"women's  genius  and  their  fingers,  and  returns  to  the  worker  the  proceeds,  less  a  com- 
mission for  the  support  of  the  exchange.  Its  first  article  sold  fetched  $10.  The 
exchange  was  incorporated  in  November,  1878.  The  first  officers  appointed  were  :  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Choate,  president  ;  Mrs.  Lucius  Tuckerman,  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Dr.  F. 
N.  Otis,  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Anderson,  vice-presidents  ;  Mrs.  Dr.  C.  K.  Agnow,  recording 
secretary  ;  Miss  Eleanor  Agnew,  assistant  recording  secretary  ;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Thurber,  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Packer,  treasurer. 

This  institution  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  a  quiet  way.  The  originally  chosen 
officers  still  (1883)  conduct  its  affairs  upon  the  principle  embodied  in  its  business  motto  : 
'^  Keep  out  of  debt  ;  waste  nothing,  and  spare  nothing  which  shall  contribute  to  its  suc- 
tess  as  a  benevolent  enterprise. " 

I 
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attained  a  oertmn  Btamlun)  before  thoy  rain  be  admitted  tn  th<>  lowe^ 
^Antiq«o)  cliu«. 

The  iiJci«V>er«hiii<jf  tin?  Luagnc  in  limited  to  artists  and  5tudents — 
ladies  and  j^ittlcnien  who  intend  to  make  art  a  profession.  The 
instructors  are  selected  fmni  the  best  known  of  the  younger  Amencan 
artitits.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  work  tt^ether  excepting  in  tlie  life 
clufiseii,  which  are  arranged  for  the  alternate  use  of  the  room.  They 
■Iraur  frrtm  nude  or  draped  Hgures.  The  school  is  divided  into  several 
diusses — Antiqae,  Life.  Portrait,  Composition,  and  Sketch.  Lectures 
on  urtislic  anatomy  am  given  once  a  week  ilaring  the  season  of  eight 
months — October  1st  to  May  1st.  The  schools  are  open  every  day  in 
tlio  w(?fck— rnoming,  afternoon,  anil  evening. 

Tile  entire  supjtort  of  the  instttution  is  dmwn  front  the  tuition  and 
members*  fees.  X  monthly  roception  la  given.  These  receptions  pre- 
sent a  charming  ptJlection,  not  only  of  cultivated  |>eople,  hut  of  rare 
dketfihcs,  finished  paintinj^  and  other  products  i>f  the  arts  of  design, 
britf'i-hrac,  and  curiosities  in  art.  The  league  is  full  of  enthosiosin,  is 
iiighly  successful,  and  is  performing  the  most  elficient  and  salutary 
iiervioe  in  tW  realm  of  art  cultivation.* 

•  Art  cnllara  in  tlio  dty  o(  Hew  Turk  han  mode  vonili^nl  proftrew  dorinit  *  aeon  trf 
jnmta  jast  pnaowil.  Pufhnpa  DothiDg  will  linltiir  iUiutnte  tUis  uid  the  nnrober  and  tbIho 
of  voTka  of  nrt  in  tb«  otty  (ban  ILt>  fnllowinK  tibiUittlcs  of  ailes  aiul  coUaHiona.  which 
havu  been  kiadl;e  pr«jmrwl  for  this  vrrirk  )>/  Mr,  H,  P.  Aveiy,  who  ik  oiiivetsiUij  known 
and  eBt«viiieil  in  the  art  wortd  : 

Fifty  ypiirs  n^n  the  snle  of  pnintinRS  wns  nininlr  confinf  rl  tn  the  works  of  old  maslen,  or 
<■  ■pii-i  (roiii  Hii.iii.  Fi>T  many  ynnrs  Mirlicl  TalT  nas  ihfi  only  ilealtr.  Heimpurted  miiny 
IViirly  pp-irl  oM  |iioture>".  snrau  of  wlikh  Inrn  up  (ir.Bii.lnys.  The  Unntcr  rnllcrtioD  (of 
lliii.t.T-  I-liiiil,  «»s  II  nm-'d  one  in  it-;  .Liy.  L:.t.T  im  "Old  Levy"  dislribnlod  liy 
sni'tion  I,,r-v  niiinlu.r-;  i.f  nl.l  ],i,-iiir.  •; :  this  iv.is  hc'f,>ro  the  days  o£  .\llsWn.  Col...  Inni.m, 
\Iiiiiii(,  Tliirmd,  ,in.|  .-ih.  r^^.  I'liilLp  Honu^s  was  ono  <if  Ihe  enrliciil  collections  in  which 
^il.jirnri.i  i.LiiiiriTi:;-;  hy  Uvinu-  arli^ls     Leslie,  NVnt'in.  et>'.     Lnumn  Bee.1  was  one  of  the 

n  vi-rj-  i\ti.iv.i-.vril  jptir.'.  ih.'  inyin.^  nf  nhii-h  mItik'sI  i.inlaiii;ered  the  credit  of  a  man  in 
1>nsiii,  ^-,  flniHiMlly  iMim-  llu-  f  irinaui.ii  i>t  iiio,l,.-f  oillwlinns  of  pnintinKS  by  AlDmcan 
nrtiilj  :  lli.-n  nh.  r-i  «  irt:  fonii.-.l.  wliUli  "  rn'  nii[.|)lfTiii  lUud  liy  toroi^-n  pictnres,  generally 
hy  ihird-nt-  KiiL-'li-^h  artists  ;  th.-ii  i.th.r^  .if  tii-m-  prilensinn  were  H""!ereil.  8uch  ni  that 
..f  Hit  1;.!..  \V.  r.  Wriiilil,  uh"  l.iiilt  Ji  i;all,Ty  at  W,  ehiiivken.  N".  -L,  his  most  famous 
[>i<-tiir.-  Ir.  ini;  th.-  "  Hur-'  Fair,"  l.y  R.-a  liTihi  nr.  now  in  the  gallery  of  Mrs.  A.  T. 
St,«.,rt.  M.r-hall  (.1,  R'>liirts  was  l.r.i;  ii.l.'il  fur  Lis  love  of  nrt  and  for  his  IHierjlity  to 
arlists,  which  .■oNtinui  .1  until  his  r.  e.  tn  di  a:h.  Mr.  Aii',-us|  IMim.nt,  on  his  relnm  from 
Ihe  TIa-ne.  \vlif-re  lie  r^.siile.i  s-mir  y.urs  ,i^  ilii>  Aiu.Tiean  minister,  hrnli^ht  over  a 
nnnihi  r  of  very  ehoi.^e  Fn-nih,  I>ul.li.  ami  I>il.;ian  pietures.  whieb  formed  Ihe  nnclens 
..t  a  ciilhition  thai  for  a  ioni;  lime  n^iiiiiin.  .1  tlie  ni.^t  vnlnalile  in  the  oily.  Mr.  Boker 
).r.,n.:ht  to  X,  «  York  anit  piiK!i<ly  .  \hiliiti  i  fur  si.veral  ye.irs  the  eolleetion  known  an  the 
■  lUiSsildorf  Uiilk-r;-,"    This  ltd  lo  l.iryc  importatiina  of  paintings  by  Germau  artists. 
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The  rooms  of  the  League  are  at  No.  38  "West  Pburteenth  Street. 
The  officers  for  1883  were  :  W.  St.  John  Harper,  president,  and  Miss 
G.  Fitz  Randolph,  corresix^nding  secretaiy. 

The  auction  sale  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  James  M.  Burt  in  the  panic  times  of  1857  proved 
that  works  of  art  were  a  good  investment.  In  1863  came  the  sale  of  Mr.  John  Wolfe's 
collection — French,  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  a  few  English  and  American  pictures. 
They  realized  $114,000,  an  amount  never  before  reached  in  this  country,  and  for  many 
years  unsurpassed.  The  dispersion  of  these  line  works  assisted  very  much  in  the  found- 
ing of  collections  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Johnston,  K.  L.  Stuart,  A.  T.  Stewart,  Robert  Hoe,  A. 
Healy,  and  others.  In  1804  S.  P.  Avery  sold  by  auction  a  number  of  French  paintings  and 
water-color  drawings  ;  $36,000  was  realized,  aTroyon  bringing  the  largest  sum,  $315^).  In 
1867  he  sold  his  private  collection  ot  120  cabinet  pictures  by  American  artists  for  $18,250, 
a  head  by  Elliott  bringing  the  largest  price,  $800.  In  1868,  181  paintings  of  various 
schools  were  sold  for  $44,850,  one  by  Bouguereau  for  $1550.  In  1872,  156  paintings 
brought  $47,670,  a  Boughton  reaching  the  sum  of  $2200.  The  same  year  the  Vanderlip 
coUection  sold  for  $23,600,  ono  by  Riefstahl  reaching  $2700.  In  1875  Mr.  Gandy  sold  his 
collection  for  $36,570,  a  Bierstadt  reaching  $2100.  In  1876  Colonel  J.  Strieker  Jenkins's 
collection  sold  for  $60,025,  an  Escosura  fetching  the  highest  price,  $2600.  During  the 
same  year  the  galleries  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston,  who  for  some  twenty  years  had  been 
a  most  generous  patron,  were  scattered.  The  collection  consisted  of  191  works  in  oil,  132 
in  water-colors,  and  some  marble  statues.  The  artists  of  various  nations  were  included  in 
this  famous  gathering.and  the  sales  realized  the  unprecedented  sum  of  $328,286,  Church's 
**  Niagara"  bringing  the  highest  price,  $12,500.  In  1877  the  R.  M.  Olyphant  collection 
of  paintings,  exclusively  by  American  artists,  realized  $43,620,  Kensett's  "  Autumn  on 
Lake  George"  selling  for  $6350.  In  1868  the  late  Governor  Latham's  (of  California) 
collection  of  83  pictures  brought  $101.205— Gerome  the  largest  amount,  $5500.  In  1879 
the  joint  collections  of  Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Hart  realized  the  sum  of  $77,080,  a  Knaus 
reaching  $3300.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Albert  Spencer  sold  71  paintings  for  $82,500,  a 
Gerome  bringing  $6000.  In  1880  the  Nathan  collection  brought  $30,117,  a  Bouguereau  at 
$6600.  The  same  year  Mr.  J.  Abner  Harper  sold  144  works  for  $106,700,  a  Van  Marckc 
realizing  $3725.  In  1882  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Morton  and  Hoe  sold  for 
$50,570  ;  one  by  Regnault  brought  $5000.  In  1883,  66  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Kunkle  sold  for  $66,195,  ono  by  Millet  for  $3850.  The  fact  that  during  the  tlates  given 
above  thirty-four  collections  t)f  works  of  art,  sold  at  auction  by  Messrs.  Leeds,  Somer- 
ville,  Leavitt,  and  other  auctioneers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Averj',  realizing  the 
total  of  $1,427,870,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  art  trade.  The  highest  price 
ever  paid  at  auction  was  for  Church's  "  Niagara,"  bought  for  the  Corcoran  Gallery. 
At  the  Blodgett  sale  his  **  Heart  of  the  Andes"  brought  $10,000.  Mr.  James  (;.  Bennett 
paid  for  a  small  Meis.sonier,  eight  by  ten  inches,  at  the  Johnston  sale,  $11,500  ;  at  the 
same  sale  Turner's  **  Slave  Ship"  brought  $10,000.  At  Mr.  John  Wolfe's  second  auction, 
1882,  a  Bouguereau  sold  for  $10,100. 

The  well-known  house  of  Messrs.  George  A.  Leavitt  A'  Co.  sold  in  1871  the  Alexander 
White  coUection  for  $91,000  ;  in  1872,  Legrand  Lockwood's  gallery  for  $76,520,  a  Bier- 
stadt bringing  $5100  ;  the  same  year  a  portion  of  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Belmont  for  $52,250. 
In  1873  the  Everard  collection  brought  $96,480  ;  in  1877  the  Newcombe  collection  real- 
ized $34,900.  and  the  Maynard  collection  $49,000.  In  1881,  the  Reid  collection,  $70,600  ; 
and  the  Coale  collection,  $71,477.  In  1882  the  John  Wolfe  collection  of  82  works  realiz<jd 
$131,815  ;  a  work  by  Cot  sold  for  $9700. 

These  statistics  show  how  important  the  art  interest  has  become.    There  is  no  way  of 


HITTOItT  OP  SEW  I'OBK  mT. 

One  nf  the  must  uii|K)rtant  tliaeoveriM  in  Xho  naltn  of  art  U  tho 
ftnwvas  of  [>ljrtUi(|,'rapliif  engraving,  made  by  Mr.  Julin  C.  Mikbi,  tbe 
chief  of  the  Meets  Kngnrin^  Compiuiy,  of  Jftw.  .'»33-i37  Pearl  Street. 

Mriniig  at  tlia  nn  of  hmmt  Mumrtlj  qi«it  in  Sew  Totk  ftw  objttMK  ot  an  of  TsrioiM 
ktniU  M  )>Tt>»to  Ml*  -,  tbe  Mmhs.  UsTitt'a  aalea  almia  o/bm  foot  tip  qt^t  luJf  a  milU 
ion.  T*o  tmau  wnstcd  by  tlu  luubng  dtalcB— Bnotdliir.  bchAiu,  A*eiy,  Reielurd. 
«a<)  utlumi—woiad  b«  ■  Mirpiu*  to  moM  ponoma.  Tbea  Urn*  u«  tbe  wIm  mule  at  Iha 
■aaiul  PXliil>ilJ.}DB  at  Ibn  Naliuul  AntdeMjr  of  Deaigit,  So«My  ul  AmcnoAU  ArtiaU,  Iba 
Wstar-t^ilur  (wirMny,  Artixla'  Fond,  oec  Th*  pnHtbaaM  nude  at  oaa  o{  tke  eihibUions 
o(  Uie  SaUuiia)  Atn^uny  baia  iraebtHl  ■>  hifft  m  HO.OUO.  Ttum  in  no  bommui  ting  for  tha 
amnoDt  aimiully  wolit  liv  Uia  aitiuls  tfaonualviw,  «iiJ  they  QtunVwr  over  fire  bn&dnd, 
llidrpKidactl>>u»entiiicaIluTitrtlie  Liiiaii,  Mtil  ci«u  tu foreign oooatrica.  Am  na  etideaev 
of  the  InUrat  tiJvD  by  tlie  poUic  in  tbe  eiliibitunu  of  nuriuof  ut,wema}'  refer  to  tba 
La&D  CulUpliDii  cihibi(«»l  In  Ii*7«  at  tbe  AcailcoiT  of  Deugn  mil  tbe  Hetropoliuii 
ktiuviim  (i(  Art  (tlwn  la  FVxirtHiitb  8«t»11.  Tbe  tmni  netttx]  «m  nc«riy  MO.CM).  vhick 
HM  Kjii'lied  to  tile  eilintpiiiiluiuuit  cif  the  dcUa  of  Uicm  itutUuIiuiM.  Tke  paiotinga 
■hown  lit  OHO  of  tJui  aanniJ  cvn^plliim  of  tbe  L'tiion  [oagiia  (Inli  hoVe  beeti  ioEured  tor 
the  nuo  of  MOO.OOO.  At  tbn  pnwiDl  ttma  <U*ai'nib«r.  1883)  titan  is  on  eiLibUinn  in  Uie 
plUri«a  of  tbe  Xational  AcMtcwy  ot  I)Bal|pii  •  loan  Mllaotion  of  twlniiugi  iu»1  Tarino* 
ubieeta  of  art,  rarw  anil  Taluiible,  wliiob  an  inmMd  btt  ovn  onu  mitlioD  diiUar^  tlta 
object  bttlaic  Id  niw  fnn<la  tn  amiM  in  armtlAg  on  Bedloa'a  Idonil  a  pedestal  for  Bar- 
Uioldi'i  Matne  of  Liberty  enllghtcniuu  tbe  World. 

Tbo  money  aUDDslly  opent  tor  Earapoon  oiiil  Oiinntu]  ponwUin  ia  large,  ainf^e  Taaoi 
■ifUn  ulliug  torfTDio  one  UiaaBam]  to  flvi-  thoaaanil  doll&ra.  It  freqoeolly  bap^waa  thai 
paiMinp  by  aoob  cclebratarl  attista  as  Ueiiaonier,  Botueean,  'boyon.  HUM.  Decamp*, 
(MtAQle,  Bnngue^wiii.  Eumta,  Rosa  Ikinbear,  Dia^  Mnnbuto^'.  Foriimy,  etc,  are  sidd  al 
prleea  M&giag  from  one  tbunauiil  U>  fifty  tboiuund  dollars.  Tbe  latu  Ht.  A.  T.  BtevaM 
paid  HeiBunier  the  »nm  "f  MM.nnn  fnino.  («0,t<00)  for  his  picture  called  **  1W7."  ttoopa 


s  incrcasiog 


J'- (K"i.  Till-,  «.■  li.  li,  vi-.  U  til"  l,iri;i-i  aiunuiit  i-vcr  paiil  for  any  paiutini; 
■  •  tlij-  o'liiitn.  1111 1  it  i-  l.ilii  vcl  ili^it  if  il  wer.-  iio«  offend  fnr  sal^  il  would 
ii  l.ir.-r  |>rir-,  l;..,-,-r,lly  Mr.  II.  .;.  Maniuau.l  ..f  this  L'ity  i.urchftse.l  from 
'■{  I..iii-il.inii.-  n  litaii   iif  II  l.iirv: iu::i>t(r  on  a  siiiuil  cauvua,  by  llembrnndt, 

.i.l.,il  r.  -.ir.lii,-  III,-  T.!iiiil..r  iiiid  vnlnt  nf  liin  thoiisQmls  ot  work.i  of  art  in 
-w  i,iir„l...nN-  linii.lr.a-.  « i.ul.i  r.Hjiiir,..  t.-.>  nincli  sj.ave.  nnd  woul.l  be 
m  til..-  r.-i"  iiii-Hi  ..(  il..-  i,.iui.-  .[  w,'tM-r.ii..ivn^,l  iirlint;^.  SListtrpiei-es  of 
iin.l  ill  Ih.   lio!ii.:i  nf  ]>.  t^.m-  ^^!l..■^.-  nii..l,iri|-iv,.  liv,-  ,iiiii  luoil.-sl  est«l  liah- 

<:-\i,   II.  pi-,-.-]!..'...  tlir-  iM.-,il.]li,y  ..f  -ii^-li  [,..-.— i,,n-.      lu  luMitinn  to  Iba 

Y..tk  I-  ;i"niiiiji^  a-  Tl..-  .irl  .-,  u\r-  ..f  Ul:  riii.in,  friiQi  wln-ui^e  is  ilislrihiiled 

.-II. .Ti.  f..nii...i  ."it-i.l.-  ..f  iLi.  lUv.  I.iit  «■-  Tii:iy  im  niinn  Uie  one  so  recently 
Lily  1111.1.  I.y  tint  sj.HT.-n-r.-ii.i.  lit  ..f  l!r->..kiyn,  >[r  r,~;riie  1.  Scnev.  It  is 
ii.r.ily  s.  .-r^n.l  t..  in.y  in  (Iji-  ,itv.  an.I  in  arti-lii-  iin.l  i.-oiiniary  mine  is  not 

11:11111.     Til.-  fr.-.il(.ii,  niih  Vl)li.-ll    I,.-  l.vill-.  hi:,  It, 
,  Cr.iv.-.  H.,w,ll,  .iti.i  „lL.-r^  h-iv.-  o.ilki-ti..iis  of 
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So  early  as  1813  Nicephorus  Niepce,  a  Frenchman,  attempted  to  pro- 
duce engraved  plates  for  printing  from  by  the  aid  of  sunliglit.  Ho 
died  without  accomplishing  such  a  result,  but  he  won  renown  as  a 
coworker  with  Daguerre  in  perfecting  a  great  discovery.  Others  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  produce  engravings  or  etchings  by  heliographic 

It  may  be  interesting  to  put  in  alphabeticul  order  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  known 
collectors — viz.  :  J.  J.  and  William  B.*  Astor,  R.  Arnold,  S.  F.  Barger,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  J. 
A.  Bostwick,  Augnst  Belmont,  T.  U.  Butler,  H.  R.  Bishop,  J.  G.  Bennett,  G.  li.  Blan- 
chard,  E.  S.  Chapin,  George  C.  Clarke,  T.  B.  Clarke,  James  B.  Colgate,  S.  J.  Colgate, 
Israel  Corse,  R.  L.  Cutting,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Joseph  W,  Drexcl,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  E. 
Davis,  J.  M.  Fisko,  H.  C.  Fahnestock,  II.  ^M.  Fhigler,  R.  Gordon,  M.  Graham,  C.  K. 
Garrison,  Jay  Gould,  F.  Harper,  J.  A.  Harper,  H.  Hilton,  R.  H.  Halstead,  C.  V.  Hunting- 
ton, H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Theodore  Havemeyer,  G.  G.  Haven,  Robert  Hoe,  estate  of  Samiiel 
Hawk,  M.  K.  Jesup,  R.  L.  Kennedy,  L.  Kountze,  H.  G.  Manpiand,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Morgan,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan,  1).  H.  McAlpiu,  J.  Milbank,  O.  D.  Munn, 
T.  B.  Musgrave,  D.  O.  Mills,  H.  V.  Newcombe,  C.  J.  Osborne,  W.  H.  Osbom,  Dr.  F.  N. 
Otis,  J.  W.  Pinchot,  J.  L.  Rikor,  W.  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  M.  O.  Roberts,  James  A.  Raynor, 
Albert  Spencer,  ('harles  S.  Smith,  James  II.  Stebbins,  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stuart,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges,  L.  Tuckerman,  W.  H.  Vanderbilt, 
C.  Vanderbilt,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  P.  Van  Vplkenbergh,  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Worsham,  C.  F.  Woerishoffer,  Miss  C.  Wolfe.  Many  of  these  collections  are  not  large, 
but  each  one  contains  gems  of  cost  and  high  merit,  worthy  of  a  j)lace  in  the  most  famous 
galleries.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell  ui)on  the  cost  of  individual  paintings,  or  to 
estimate  their  aggregate  value,  but  some  general  knowledge  may  be  gathered  from  the 
facts  given  above.  Wo  may,  however,  venture  to  say  that  these  eighty  collections  will 
easily  average  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars — say  $8,000,000  in  the  aggregate — 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  forty  of  these  would  realize  that  amount. 

The  most  valuable  of  any  of  these  collections  is  that  belonging  to  Mr.  William  H. 
Vanderbilt.  His  two  superb  galleries  contain  about  two  hundred  pictures,  the  average 
cost  and  artistic  merit  of  which  are  much  bevond  those  of  anv  collection  in  the  countrv. 
Their  value  must  considerably  reach  over  a  million  dollars.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
catalogue  these  gems  of  art— they  are  well  known  to  thousands  of  our  people,  thanks  to 
the  facilities  given  by  the  owner,  who  so  generously  shares  with  the  whole  country  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  produced  by  the  great  painters  of  the 
past  fifty  years— the  best  known  of  which,  like  Meissonier  (one  of  whoso  works  is,  for  its 
size,  probably  the  most  valuable  painting  in  the  country).  Millet,  Diaz,  Tadema,  Rous- 
seau, Dupre,  Domingo,  Knaus,  Rosa  Bonheur,  etc.,  are  represented  by  the  half  dozen. 
The  formation  of  this  grand  collection,  made  with  such  care  and  cost,  gives  assurance 
that  it  will  always  remain  intact,  a  possession  for  our  city. 

But  few  of  our  collectors  have  regular  picture-galleries,  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Belmont. 
Stewart,  and  Roberts,  but  have  their  possessions  distributed  about  their  houses.  This 
precludes  the  admission  of  the  public,  but  most  of  the  owners  freely  loan  them  from 
time  to  time  for  charitable  and  other  i)urposes,  and  thus  they  become  known  and  are 
enjoyed  by  large  numbers  of  persons.  For  want  of  space  the  names  of  many  worthy 
patrons  of  art  are  omitted,  as  well  as  other  facta  of  much  interest ;  but  those  we  have 
mentioned  will  show  the  reader  how  extended  and  important  is  the  art  impetus  of  the 
time. 
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procosM^  bnt  it  was  reserved  fnr  Mi*.  Moss  to  perfect  what  othns  had 
failpDl  to  ik», 

Mr.  M<fia  ent(?n>d  upon  his  investigations  and  oxpeiitnentt;  in  tho  fall 
iif  l,S5f<,  MftLT  rt«ding  accouiits  of  tlio  altcmpls  of  Proft-ssor  Grove,  of 
England,  to  ptch  ui»on  a  <laguernan  [ilatf  by  means  of  eleclrifity.  Ho 
was  then  a  resident  of  a  village  in  the  interior  of  PennsvlvunJu,  He 
nt-eded  a  galvanic  liattery  for  his  cxiKrriincnts,  irnahle  to  buy  one,  ho 
vunetrucboxl  u  rude  on«  himself.  His  first  ex|>eriments  promJsct]  ^leedjr 
SUCC0S8,  hut  he  was  uomjielled  to  n'ait  and  suffer  in  expectation,  pov- 
orty,  and  wasting  privations  antl  worriment  for  many  years  before  he 
grasped  the  coveted  prize,  Tlio  story  of  his  struggles  forms  i>ne  of  the 
ironst  inlcrusLing  chapters  in  the  ruiiianc-o  of  inventions,  worthy  of  the 
minutest  iveord,  but  s|>aco  will  allow  otdy  the  most  nie;^re  outline 
Kkctcli. 

Mr.  ilosa,  working  aa  a  joumev-man  printer  in  Phikdelphia,  after 
trying  %'arious  processes  for  etching  on  /Jnc  and  lithographic  stone, 
tried  tliu  gnliittno  proceEs,  by  whicli  a  matrix  was  fomitjd.  and  in  il  a 
uietal  plate  oast,  and  from  this  impressions  might  be  printed  typo- 
graphically. After  spending  nearly  three  years  in  experiments  witJi 
this  protest,  he  hec-iime  satlbtiud  that  ptctmn^  equal  in  finisit  to  good 
wixxi-engravings  could  not  be  produewl  by  it.  He  tried  othfr  meth- 
ods, and  finally,  in  18(!7,  be  sueeeedud  in  making  good  relief  plat«s 
for  tyjwgraphic  printing.  Mr.  Moss  had  removed  to  New  York  City. 
wliero  lie  hronglit  his  discovery  into  practical  use.  and  finally  to  its 
im'sciit  |iiTfcftinii.  Witii  otlici-s  he  formed  the  Actinic  Engniving 
('niii]i;iin',  which  \v;is  ini'urpiiriitc.i  in  1-71.  It  was  succee^led  llie  nest 
y.-^ir  l.y'llic  rhot-.-Kriirraviiij:  Coinpany.  Mr.  Moss  dis.-olvf-.l  his  con- 
ni'ctioti  witli  thi.-s  cnmjiuny  in  i>M"i  ;in<l  founded  the  establislinicnt  now 
kn<iwri  as  the  Moss  Eiii:i'aviiiir  ('oHi|mnv.  It  is  believed  to  lie  the  most 
e.xtciisivi'  ('ii;rraviiiL'  cstalilisliincnt   in  tlip  world,  emplovinjr  about  -Jf-O 

pei'sojis,  uli'i  do  il]i'  wnrk  of  '2' \v<Hiil-onyi-u"i'fs.     This  conijiany  has 

tunicil  iiul  iiiillinns  of  cntrraVLiiys,  for  every  conceivable  ]iur]H>se,  in 
apiiai'C'iil  [lerreeUoii,  ami  yet  Mr.  Mos.s  eonteiiiplates  gi-eat  improve- 
ments. 

The  priK'ess  of  jii-oducinjr  pictures  wliicli  was  discovered  by  ^Ir.  Moss 
is  not  patejili-d.  Sutjic  of  tlic  niiwt  iiii]"irt;trit  elements  in  it  are  not  of 
a  kind  lliat  a  patent  would  (irotect.  iliieli  of  the  work  is  jierfonned 
<ipenly.  and  that  whicii  is  not  is  ]K'rfornied  by  a  few  pei-sons  whose 
intci-est  and  trustworthiness  make  its  secrets  safe  in  their  hands.  The 
secrets  ill.  not  consist  in  one  thiny  only,  but  in  a  considcndile  number  of 
things,  some  of  which  are  chemical  combinations  of  a  subtle  and  deU- 
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cate  character,  differing  almost  daily,  as  determined  by  temperature 
and  other  atmospheric  conditions.*  The  process  reproduces  in  perfect 
fac-simile  any  drawing,  or  steel,  wood,  or  hthographic  engraving,  old 

*  Many  surreptitious  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets — 
by  bribery  of  the  workmen,  personal  observations  under  false  pretences,  and  other 
deceptive  methods — but  without  success.  Mr.  Moss  has  patented  mechanical  contri- 
vances for  carrying  on  his  process,  and  that  is  all. 

John  Calvin  Moss,  the  discoverer  of  the  process,  was  born  in  Washington  County. 
Pennsylvania,  in  1838.  His  father  was  a  mechanic  in  moderate  circumstances.  His 
mother  designed  him,  at  his  birth,  for  a  Presbyterian  clerg^'man,  and  gave  him  the  name 
of  John  Calvin.  But  John  did  not  fancy  the  profession.  Various  projects  claimed  his 
attention  in  youth.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to  learn  the  j)rinting  business,  bnt 
a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  art  caused  him  to  give  only  one  half  his  time  to 
his  trade,  and  the  remainder  to  study  in  an  academy  and  of  the  tine  arts.  He  was  ambi- 
tions to  become  a  painter,  but  adverse  circumstances  interposed.  Before  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Murj'  A.  Bryant,  who  proved  to  be  a  most  devoted  wife 
and  an  expert  and  enthusiastic  coworker  with  her  husband  in  his  scientific  investigations, 
which  resulted  in  his  great  discovery.  **  Without  her  assistance,"  wrote  Mr.  Moss  to  the 
anthor,  **  it  is  doubtful  whether  I  should  have  succeeded.  She  became  quite  as  enthusi- 
astic in  the  matter  as  mvself." 

Mr.  Moss  had  engaged  in  the  business  of  photography,  and  became  a  zealous  student  in 
photographic  cheniistr>'.  At  the  age  of  twenty  (1858)  his  mind  became  completely 
absorbed  in  the  subject  of  photo-engnuing,  and  he  was  continually  experimenting.  It 
became  a  passitm  which  subordinated  everything.  For  years  it  was  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  which  he  followed  with  faith  and  hope,  but  which  (continually  eluded  his  grasp. 
He  was  often  compelled  to  turn  aside  from  the  pursuit  to  keep  the  wolf  of  famine  from 
bis  door. 

Having  obtained  a  p(;rmanciit  situation  as  a  printer  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Moss  pursued 
his  experiments  in  photo-engraving  with  renewed  ardor.  His  wife  stood  by  him  with 
willing  hands  and  an  unswerving  faith,  while  all  his  relatives  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
abandon  his  hopeless  and  impoverishing  quest.  "While  the  earnest  couple  were  fighting 
the  wolf  they  achieved  a  triumph.  They  had  received  an  order  for  a  plate  for  printing, 
for  which,  if  satisfactoiy,  they  wore  to  receive  $40.  That  success  depended  upon  their 
making  a  perfect  matrix.  For  weeks  they  had  been  baffled  in  attempts  to  accomplish 
this.  They  had  passed  sleepless  nights  in  search  of  a  solution  of  the  problem.  At  twc» 
o'clock  one  morning  Mr.  Moss,  exhausted  and  almost  despairing,  sat  down  on  the  bed 
and  fell  asleep.  His  wife,  believing  the  experiment  had  not  been  fairly  tried,  tleter- 
mined  to  sit  ui)  all  night,  if  necessary,  and  repeat  it.  She  succeeded,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing she  presented  her  husband  with  perfect  moulds  !  Their  breakfast  was  a  rich  banquet, 
fop  it  was  seasoned  with  joy.  The  ortler  was  completed  ;  the  $40  were  received,  and  the 
victors  were  supremely  happy.  **  Had  not  that  experiment  succeeded,"  wrote  Mr.  Moss 
to  the  author  of  this  work,  **  the  Ikloss  process  might  never  have  been  heard  of." 

Mr.  Moss  exj)ected  to  sell  his  "  process"  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  was  disap. 
pointed.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  risk  money  in  it.  They  went  to  New  York  in  18C3, 
and  there  struggled  for  existence.  In  their  humble  dwelling  they  miule  some  good  plates 
for  printing  from,  which  attracted  the  attontitm  of  publishers  and  excited  unmanly  op- 
position from  certain  wood-engravers,  who  saw  in  the  process  a  formidable  rival. 

The  attention  of  some  shrewd  speculators  was  drawn  to  the  invention,  who  induced 
Mr.  Moss  to  form  a  stock  company  for  the  development  of  it  on  a  large  scale.     The 
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rendered,  that  the  blood-red  hand  of  cruelty  shall  no  longer  torture 
dumb  beasts  with  impunity."  On  that  very  evening,  with  the  puis- 
sance of  tlie  wliole  State  of  New  York  to  sustain  liim  in  the  form  of 
law,  Mr.  Bergh  went  forth  on  his  self-imposed  humane  missicm,  and 
from  that  hour  until  now  he  has  patrolled  the  streets  of  Xew  York,  its 
lanes  and  alleys,  in  stonn  and  sunshine,  with  vigilant  eye,  determined 
will,  and  dauntless  courage.  From  the  beginning  he  was  assailed  with 
insults  and  threats  by  the  ignorant  and  vicious  ;  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tumely by  a  }X)rtion  of  the  pe()j)le,  the  press,  and  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  even  from  the  seat  of  justice  ;  and  he  was  misrepresented  and 
maUgned  by  ''sportsmen,"  high  and  low  in  the  social  scale,  who 
resented  his  interference  with  their  unmanly  fun  in  shooting  tied 
pigeons  jind  otherwise  torturing  duml)  animals.  IIo  was  sneered  at  as 
'*  the  ubiquitous  biped,"  the  '"Moses  of  the  oppressed  beasts,"  etc., 
and  was  derided  as  a  fanatic,  a  seeker  after  notoriety,  a  Don  Quixote 
to  be  pitied.  Even  some  of  the  medical  ])rofej'Sion,  with  whom  he 
waged  a  long  contest  on  the  subject  of  vivisection  without  anaesthetics,* 
sometimes  treated  him  discourteouslv,  and  even  with  scorn.  In  the  face 
of  these  discoura«:ements  ^fr.  Berf^h  never  faltered  in  his  holy  work. 
It  was  founded  on  eternal  justice,  and  he  was  conscious  that  justice 
could  do  no  wrong,  lie  gave  his  time,  energy,  and  mon(?y  freely  to 
the  cause.  AVith  the  most  perfect  self -disinterestedness  he  fought  the 
g(X)d  light,  and  triumphed.  His  work  and  his  methods  are  now 
approved  by  all  good  and  wise  men.  The  ])ress,  the  ]>ulpit,  and  the 
bar  applaud  him,  and  to-day  Henry   Bergh  f  stands  before  the  world 

*  In  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  society  maj'  be  seen  a  portniit  of  ^fagendie,  an 
eminent  French  physician,  under  which,  in  the  bohl  handwriting  of  Mr.  Bergh,  are  the 
words  :  *'  A  French  physiologist,  otherwise  known  an  the  *  Prince  of  Brnte  Torturers/ 
who  dissected,  alive,  over  40,000  dumb  animals,  and  ere  ho  died  confessed  that  vivisec- 
tion was  a  failure^' 

t  Ilenry  Bergh  is  of  German  and  English  Puritan  lineage.  His  father  was  Christian 
Bergh,  an  eminent  shipbuilder  in  New  York,  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Ivers,  of  a  Connecticut  family.  Henry  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1823,  and  received  a  good  academic  and  collegiate  education.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  course  at  Columbia  College  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  some 
time.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  married  ^latilda,  daughter  of  Thomas  Taylor.  Blessed 
with  fortune  and  leisure,  they  spent  many  years  in  Europe,  at  intervals  visiting  almost 
every  part  of  the  continent  and  travelling  extensively  in  the  East.  Literature  was  Mr. 
Bergh' 8  passion,  and  was  his  chief  study  and  pursuit.  He  is  the  author  of  nearly  a  dozen 
dramatic  pieces,  a  book  of  tales  and  sketches,  and  other  works. 

In  1862  Mr.  Bergh  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  secretary  of  legation,  where  ho  re(;eived 
special  attentions  and  honors  from  the  emperor,  who  placed  the  imperial  yacht  at  the 
disposal  ol  the  secretary  and  his  wife  to  visit  the  great  naval  station  at  Cronstadt.  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  of  distinction— an  honor  never  before  shown  even  to  a  prince.     Mrs. 
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tis  II  piiilanthropist  of  the  highest  tyj>o  and  a  self-satri Being  l)ein'f)U^ti:>r 
of  iii;mkinil.  Ilia  labors  for  the  comfort  of  danib  beasts  have  i"etiecte«l 
inuilfulaljle  benefits,  economically  and  morally,  upon  human  society 
ut  hurgo. 

The  association  of  which  Mr.  Bei^h  is  president  has  effeoteil  most 
aUutary  (^hangeti.  in  the  condition  of  domestic  animals  es|KKrially,  far 
and  wide.*     Similar  associations  have  bwn  orgiinized  in  many  places  in 

B«Tg1i  cmilil  not  cndnto  Ihe  alitunta  of  u  Itaaaiaa  winter.  esppciaJI;  in-doorH,  una  Mr. 
Bei^h  resigned  his  office.  WUilo  there  a  ciTcnmstAnco  cnJled  liiw  attmtion  to  the  Knffer- 
iiigs  (>f  brnt«8  iit  the  hnnds  of  men,  and  methods  for  tbeii  protection,  whirJi.  an  we  bsTe 
Been  in  tlie  t«il,  resulted  in  tbe  fommtinn  of  ihe  notable  Rociety  of  «bii-Ji  be  is  pTedd^ni. 
Since  thai  time  Mr.  Benrli's  life  hiis  tanaei  ui  essential  part  of  tbe  biEtor;  of  tbe 
Society  fur  Ihe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Aniniols. 

Of  tbe  smrea  of  stirring  erents  which  have  marked  the  careur  of  Mr.  Ber>;h  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  the  jociety  of  which  he  is  tbe  tonacler  and  head,  we  Uote  iipac«  to  notice  oulj 
mts,  whlidi  is  ebonicteristic  of  this  good  citLwn  and  bis  nielboda,  and  shows  Us  actiTo 
Mynipathy  for  ertrs  saffering  cmatnre.  It  is  related  ea  follows,  by  C.  C.  Boel,  in  ^mbner'n 
Monaig  for  April.  1ST9  : 

"  On*  diT  he  Mw  tram  U*  wtsdriw  a  alulctan  bone  ■cara^  able  to  dmir  i  rickety  waeaii  and  Iba 
poiDflf -alrickm  drltrr.    Xr.  Beri;b  baUcoed  oai  ud  laid  : 

"  ■  Vim  ought  noi  i<>  rompi'l  tbb  bmre  lo  work  ill  Ilia  pnKM  candlUiHi.' 

"  ■  1  knniv  ihat,'  ainiicBr*!!  tde  ma  *.  '  but  Jook  u  tlw  biirw,  Uok  at  UH'  wagon,  i-tolc  ai  lbs  tauncw, 
aud  IticD  look  al  mu.  and  •ay.  if  ;an  can.wblcli  of  lu  la  mail  imlcbnl. '  Thru  bvdrtrw  up  Hie  ihln-tlMie 
uriiwannamlmiiUnuiid:  '  lAok  at  Ui1>  abrunken  limb,  past  qm  ;  bat  I  haia  a  wtfe  and  Ihu  dilldm  at 
Ihuim,  u  WTflctiH]  la  «rv  b>ru,  and  ]iul  u  taoDgrj.' 

•"Coinew'Olnic.'aaldltr.  Bngb  ;  'IhiTB  anablf  ftowB  tbi*  anwli  cotaraod  l*t  me  ri"  one  (ood 
square  mral  in  yiiir  pour  Uims  and  aomclblng  to  yoaravll  and  ramlly.'  Be  platKl  oiiTb  aiid  tutj  before  lh> 
May  of  Ebe  fimlir.  and  a  ^anfuaa  BUm  of  nooey  in  Ihn  hand  of  Ihe  nan.  Ur,  Ber^b  hasoriea  pleaded  In 
(uurt  f>ir  Mime  pi-niin  umiLTd  tor  cruelty  vrhote  u^aerablo  puven;  uikI  ilig  dcpendcnci.' ur  m1[<!  lud  cbll- 
dfen  vrcn-  niaile  to  :ip;)i>ar  by  the  tcftimonj." 

Neiirly  ton  yi'iiis  niio  Jlr.  B>>i^h  roneueil  two  little  girls  from  the  hnnds  of  titi  inhoman 
womnn.  Tlic  viR'niiislum-e  •.soiled  uiiich  piililic  iittuntion  nnd  ted  to  the  fortunlion  of 
the  Soi'iHy  for  Ihv  Pru-cnli.m  i>(  CniL'lty  In  fliildriii,  uf  wlii,:h  his  earnest  coworker  iu 
the  mosc  "of  bmnanily,  Elbri.iijc  T.  tlcrry,  in  jTe-sid-.tit.  ShrinkinK  from  notoriety,  and 
wholly  d..vol,.d  to  111,.  i.T,.i,t  <iiiiM'  in  vvld.li  ],■;  U  ..iiuMiI^d.  Jlr.  C-Tgh  jfrefers  to  o.ake  his 
pfrsonnlLly  siil>ordinnt.>  to  hi-i  hi);li  mission.  When,  ii  fow  y.^ars  iiyo.  Ktvend  inHtienliid 
citizi'ns  |>n>]ioiiid  to  eiv-it  :•  liriin/<>  slutiie  in  Ills  honor,  lie  said  :  "  No,  yentleuifu,  your 
Tvell-niennt  kindiifss  would  injure  ilio  oiiiise."  It  wiis  only  nfier  tarnest  nnd  n-peuted 
solicitations  liy  the  author  of  this  uork  thai  Mr.  Ilcrgh  oonseDlc-d  lo  nllow  hi»  portrait  to 

ncwy.  :md  well  prnporlinTK-d.  and  ot  diKnified  and  com. 
uiandiiiy  presunco.  He  is  ijniet  and  coiirteoiis  in  manner,  of  refined  sensibilities  and 
tenderness  of  fuelini;,  and  of  persistent  und  dauntless  eourage  in  the  performance  of 
what  he  I'oneeives  to  l>e  bis  duly.  He  liait  fonjjht  and  n'on  a  ^ent  liatllc  for  jnstice  and 
humanity  Ibnl  assigns  hiiii  a  plane  amonp  Ihe  heroes  of  history,  and  be  enjoys  the  respect 
and  even  reverence  of  the  vani]nished.  It  has  been  justly  retuarkerl  that  Mr.  Ber^'h  has 
almost  invenli'd  a  new  ly]ie  of  goodnesii. 

•  In  the  ye:ir  IHS'l  protection  waii  pveii  tr.  H(IO  hnrses  found  at  work  and  disaMed  by 
aiekncss,  lameness,  sores  nnder  harness,  old  aj^e,  overtoadinu  and  overcrowding;,  etc.  ; 
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thirty-six  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
Canada,  and  in  Cuba.  Each  of  the  societies  has  adopted  the  seal  of 
the  parent  society  designed  by  ilr.  Bergh — a  human  brute  beating  a 
horse  attached  to  an  overloaded  dray  and  fallen  to  the  ground.  By 
the  side  of  the  horse  stands  tlie  Angel  of  Mercy  with  a  drawn  sword 
restraining  the  cruel  man.  The  substantial  sympathies  of  many  friends 
have  been  manifested  by  munificent  gifts  to  the  society  for  its  benefi- 
cent use.* 

Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Bergh,  as  a  valiant  champion  of  justice  and 
morality,  stands  Anthony  Comstock,  the  secretary  of  The  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Yick,  wliich  was  incorporated  in  May, 
1873.t  Its  object  is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  United  States  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  trade  in  and 
circulation  of  obscene  literature  and  iUustrations,  advertisements,  and 
articles  of  indecent  and  immoral  use.  Its  charter  required  the  police 
force  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  (as  well  as  all  other  places  where  police 
organizations  exist),  as  occasion  should  require,  to  aid  the  soc»iety,  its 
members  or  agents,  in  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  wliich  now  exist  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  enacted  for  the  suppression  of  acts  and  offences 
specified  in  the  charter.  One  half  of  the  fines  collected  through  its 
instrumentalitv  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  accrue  to  its  benefit. 

The  societv  had  its  orimn  in  a  movement  of  the  Youn^  jNfen's  Chris- 

and  under  the  direction  of  the  agents  of  the  society,  1858  horseH  and  200  doRS,  goats, 
cats,  cows,  sheep,  and  other  animals  were  humanely  killed.  From  the  orp[anization  of 
the  society,  in  18G6,  to  1883,  it  had  prosecuted  in  the  courts  nearly  lO.OOO  violations  of 
the  humane  laws  of  New  York,  and  its  officers  had  interfered  in  more  than  22,700  cases 
in  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond  counties  alone.  The  office  of  the  society  is 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twentv-second  Street. 

The  officers  of  the  society  in  1883  were  :  Henry  Bergh,  president  ;  T.  C  Acton,  H.  B. 
Claflin,  I'etor  Cooper,  the  He  v.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D.,  Elbridgo  T.  (ierrj',  E.  S.  Jaflfray, 
Benjamin  D.  Ilicks,  John  T.  Hoffman,  W.  C.  Schermerhorn,  and  Alfred  AVagstaff,  vice- 
presidents  ;  ('harles  Lanier,  treasurer  ;  J.  W.  Edwards,  assistant  treasurer  ;  Henry  Bergh, 
Jr.,  secretary  ;  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  counsel  ;  Charles  H.  Hankinson,  superintendent. 

*  A  Frenchman  from  Rouen,  who  had  accumulated  a  fortune  and  had  watched  with 
interest  the  work  of  Mr.  Bergh,  sent  for  the  latter  to  visit  him  while  he  lay  sick  and 
dying  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  1871.  He  made  a  will  leaving  his  entire 
property—  $150,000— to  the  society,  believing  he  had  no  living  relative.  It  is  known  that 
provision  is  mnde  in  wills  for  bequests  to  the  society  aggregating  fully  half  a  mUlion 
dollars. 

f  The  corporators  named  in  the  charter  were  :  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Howard  Potter,  Jacob 
F.  Wyckoff,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Whitehead,  Cephas  Brainerd,  Thatcher 
M.  Adams,  William  F.  Lee,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  J.  M.  Cornell,  W.  H.  8.  Wood,  Elbert 
B.  Monroe,  George  W.  Clarke,  Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M.D.,  and  R.  B.  McBumey,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Moses  S.  Beach  and  Henry  R.  Jones,  of  Brooklyn. 
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Vtian  Association  of  New  Tork.  An  investigation  made  early  in  ISfil 
f  ifovc)il«d  a  fearful  evil  to  ivliich  tho  voong  of  liotli  sexes  were  exposed. 
I'Cliiefly  through  tlin  untiring  and  f«»rk"S8  exertions  of  Anthony 
L  Comstix'k,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
•  iTork  and  the  CongreHu  of  the  United  States  liad  passed  lawtiforthe 
r 'MiP|>i^»iKi*^)i>  of  oljBceni;  literaturo  and  its  concomitants.  In  ItMW  a  cora- 
P  inittec  of  the  Vnun)^  Men's  Christian  Ai»oination,  with  the  powerful 
Leo-operation  of  Mr.  <'omstock,  atteinpt^nl  to  enforce  these  lavvs,  hat 
I 'the  caiitle  to  lie  asutiled  seemed  almost  impregnable.  iJad  books  wid 
p'obscene  articles  were  stilil  openly  in  defiance  of  laws.  Perceiving  thia. 
[  3ir.  Comstock  assumed  tlic  often  perilous  work  of  a  voluntarj'  detective 
f  and  roniplaimuit.  He  has  ]>iir!«iitid  this  task  with  increased  diligence 
I  And  fidelity  ever  since,  and  has  C'tmferred  an  inestimable  boon  djkid 
r'.Mciety  at  largu. 

m     When  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  was  formed,  at  the 
E'jiouse  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Mr.  (.'onistock  was  ma«)c  its  secretary  uod 
l"»hicf  agent.     For  a  long  time  it  attackerl  olwcenity  only.     At  length, 
Ea'lblly  armed  with  legal  power,  Mr.  Ctimstock  aswiiled  huge  frauds  and 
I'  awindles  of  every  kind — bogus  baukuts  and  brokoni.  and  meilivul  insti- 
L  4ationii.  lotteries,   gift  schemes,  giLml)ling'houtie&,  etc.     Clothed  with 
L  the  poiver  of  sjiecial  agent  of  tlie  Post-Oflice  i)i>)iarlnient  and  of  his 
iHDciety,  ho  has  sneeossfully  waged  a  relentteas  war  upon  the  )>ecaliar 
■stronghold!*  of  Satan's  kingdom.     One  by  one  their  buttresses  have 
pi«rumbied  Iwneath  bis  blowti.  and  there  seems  to  be  a  bright  promise 
that  the  "  gno«l  time  coming"   is  near  at  hiin'l  when  these  fortrcr^ses 
shiill  lie  in  ho|H-leMS  min.     The  Society  for  tlie  Sii])pression  of  Vice, 
wliich  is  cn^agi^i  in  this  holy  war,  stands  piv-o;niii<'iit  among  the  insti- 
tutiiiuri  in  >i'e\v  York  fonncd  for  tlie  promotion  and  defence  of  private 
anil    |>ul'lic'    ]iiirity  and  virtue,  and  Anthony  Coinstock  is  the  Great- 
heart  uf  tl[«;  ass<H-iatu>ii.« 


•  In  t.  vr>lnme  cnlitl.il  ■■  Framl-!  E\pnserl  :  nr.  H<nr  tlip  People  are  Deceireil  and 
Kol.l)Oil.  :iiirl  Yiiulh  Corrupt  -^I," '  Mr.  Cmiisloc-k  liiis  yiven  a  vivi,l  iiictiirp  of  tbe  oharacter 
of  till'  ovik  ;i«s!iil<il.  This  linnk  unci  the  reports  tii^ule  In  the  society  present  a  moat 
nlnnnin;^  {licliire  of  the  feitrfnl  vims  which  has  iieriucate'l  :inil  still  peruieates  tile  BOcinl 
life  of  our  )>eo|il<>. 

Chief  Illuon^'  the  poisons  which  were  infnsea  inln  the  (niinlains  nf  [inrity  wnsliccDlioas 
literatnre  an.l  jiir'tiire-i  of  every  kind.  Vniier  the  sanction  of  law  tons  tipon  t;ina  of 
books,  sleti'olypf  [iljites,  and  pliotoRraphs  liftTe  been  rl(?slrnye<l.  When  the  wartBre  was 
began  there  were  1<>5  different  obscene  books  pnMished,  The  society  sei/ed  anil 
destroyed  the  stereotype  platci*  of  103  of  these.  Il  has  suppressed  in  the  State  of  New 
York  fifteen  lotteries,  and  to-day  there  ia  not  a  lottery  office  in  the  city  of  Sew  York 
vherc  the  general  public  can  buy  a  ticket.     According  lo  the  aDnunl  report  of  tbe  eacietj 
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A  Society  for  the  Peevextion  of  Crimk  was  fonned  in  187G,  having 
for  its  specific  object  tlie  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  against 
illegal  venders  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  other  violations  of  the  excise 
laws,  the  proprietors  of  disorderly  houses  of  every  kind,  lottery  offices, 
pool-selling,  immoral  newspa]>er  advertisements,  dance-houses,  concert- 
saloons,  and  other  corrupting  social  evils.  Througli  the  exertions  of 
this  society  salutary  laws  for  the  suppression  of  these  evils  have  been 
passed,  and  with  the  power  of  the  new  ]>enal  code  the  society  will  be 
enabled  to  do  much  good.  The  officers  for  1882  were  :  the  Rev. 
Howard  Crosby,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  })resident  ;  Lloyd  Aspinwall  and 
Benjamin  N.  MaHin,  vice-i>residents  ;  Benjamin  Tatham,  treasurer  ; 
Charles  E.  Gildersleeve,  secretary,  and  a  ])()ard  of  eighteen  directors. 

We  have  observed  that  an  act  of  Mr.  Bergh  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Benevolent  persons  liad  long  felt  the  necessity  of  some  organized 
power  to  protect  children  from  the  cruelty  of  intemjierate  parents  and 
other  guardians  of  minors,  and  suiferings  incident  to  extreme  ix)verty 
or  positive  neglect.  The  incident  alluded  to  ])owerfully  stirred  the 
pubhc  mind  and  heart.  The  State  Legislature  passed  a  general  law  in 
1875  authorizing  tlui  incorporation  of  societies  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting cruelty  to  children,  and  giving  them  full  power  to  prefer  and 
prosecute  com])laints  against  violators  of  the  law.  Under  this  the 
New  York  society,  of  which  Elbridge  T.  (ierry  *  is  the  president,  was 

in  1883,  twenty-four  tons  of  obscene  matter  and  six  tons  of  gambling  implements  were 
destroyed  dnring  1882,  and  700  persons  were  arrested.  The  fines  imposed  upon  violators 
of  the  law  amounted  to  $()/>, 256,  and  bail  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $53,400  were  forfeited, 
making  a  total  of  $118,G5(>  sent  to  the  public  treasury  through  the  efforts  of  the  societj'. 
So  vigorously  has  the  warfare  and  the  purification  gone  on  that  the  evil  is  largely  sup- 
pressed, but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  as  a  recent  occurrence  indicates.  A  package  of 
sixty  obscene  pamphlets  intended  for  a  student  in  a  college  in  a  neighboring  city  reached 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Comstock,  who  traced  out  the  ptiblisher  and  had  him  arrested.  He 
then  visited  the  college,  and  found  four  boys  in  the  preparatory  department  and  one  in 
the  senior  class  who  had  the  grossest  obscene  matter  in  their  possession.  The  principal 
of  the  girls'  high  school  in  the  same  city  had  found  similar  matter  in  the  hands  of  his 
pupils,  several  of  whom,  daughters  of  respectable  parents,  had  beenexpelled.  suspended, 
or  reprimanded.  This  is  only  a  glance  nt  the  great  evil  which  the  society  is  fighting  in 
a  special  field  of  conflict.  It  presents  a  subject  for  the  most  anxious  thought  and  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  every  parent  or  guardian  of  the  young. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  1882  were  :  Samuel  Colgate,  president  ;  A.  S.  Barnes, 
William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and  Morris  K.  Jesup,  vice-presidents  ;  Killian  Van  Rensselaer, 
treasurer,  and  Anthony  Comstock,  secretary. 

*  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  been  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  Christmas  day,  1837.  His  father  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  his 
mather  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Peter  Goelct,  of  New  York.     Mr.  Gerry's  grandfather  was 
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•  organized  in  1874  and  incorporat«<l  tn  D^To,  and  has  worked  \TJth  zeal 
and  efficiency  ever  ainoe.  In  HTH  the  Legislature  passi^l  a  more 
o»mprebensivo  law,  rt^strictmg  the  indmlrien  in  wliicb  children  niaj  be 
employed,  and  prott'cling  lliom  against  exp<jsare. 

WitU  eiilarj^d  jwwen!  the  society  is  doing  a  most  beneficent  work 
for  the  unfortunate  little  one*.     It  bas  never  receivwl  one  tloltar  from 
I  the  State  or  city  nutborities,  wbile  it  pays  its  taxes  even  for  the  water 
[  with  which  the  children  picked  from  the  gutters  are  washed.     The 
I  institution  is  supported  by  tbe  benevolent  citizens  of  New  York,  who 
never  allow  a  wortliy  object  to  he  neglected.     The  society  co-operates 
with  the  BiKirtl  <if  Health  in  ex|)osing  and  ckwiug  up  fmudnlcnt  estab- 
lishments for  the  pretended  care  of  children,  untl  in   promoting  the 
health  and  comftJrt  of  ibo  young  in  tcncment-boaiteK  <ir  worse  habita- 
tions.    It  gathorii  froiik  the  dark  recesses  of  the  city  siifronng  little  ones 
I  and  phwie*  them  in  asyliitns  or  goixl  homes.     It  guanli  children  from 
the  gnisp  of  men  and   women   who  «ick  to  employ  tlicm  for  selfish 
\  purposes.     Already  its  laliors  have  borne  rich  fniil,"  an«l  the  jironiises 
f  of  glorious  rrsuitH  in  tJio  future  are  bright  and  abundant. 


B  dgner  of  tlic  Doolatntitm  of  Indeppodeooe.  goTcmor  of  th«  Slate  of  UastMcfaaselts,  and 
ViocPrcMdcnl  of  tbo  tinited  Slatea. 

Mr.  Onn7  ttrvlaatrj  nl  Calnnilrin  College  in  ISCT,  alntUed  Uw  with  the  late 
*  WU1i«tn  CuniH  Noyaa,  aoil  became  one  of  the  law  firm  of  Snftm  Ic  Trarjr.  On  the  d«All) 
«f  Mr.  NoyeM  ho  fonno-J  a  law  piirtnership  with  th»  Inte  WiUtiun  F.  .Ulen,  jnJge  of  the 
Court  of  .Ippnilii,  aod  Beojiuuia  I).  Abhiitt.  On  the  disscrlntion  of  this  firm  Mr.  Oanj 
coatimiLxl  the  pmuiice  of  law  a»  coaaxul,  ami  has  ajipeoreil  in  miiay  tar;  impiirUuit 
ousfs.     ILiviii^  iiiii)iU:  uic':ms  itt  his  cumuinnd,  hu  haH  pithfri;!)  uno  of  the  must  t'oiuplete 

nirtu.T  of  whi.'h  nrt-  v,ry  r^iru  .in,!  otistly.  It  is  spi-ciilly  rk-h  in  «-,.rk-i  .>n  o«non  and 
p:-Hesi:mi<Ml  Liv,,  llr,  llLTry  ».w  ii  iiiemlitr.it  Ih.' (■..ustitilliMiiiil  C.uiviiition  iif  the 
Stall' nt  Niw  Y.irk  ill  l-'i?.  In  ls7i»  li«  l.ei-^m.i  cutiji-l  fur  tilt  S,i,.i,t\  for  the  Preven- 
liou  i-f  Cni.lly  t..  AiiiE.i:.U,  ..ml  li  .Lis  tluit  [.ositiim  now  -["(H:!,  Hi-  is  ref-ar.io.l  by  the 
fnuii.iorof  that  s.„j.ry  asiis,-.riivr-sl.ii,L..  Mr.  Gerry  mitiinilly  tr>„k  H  livlr  intircsl  in 
Iho  iiini'i.|ii.-iiH  «hi.li  r.'^ull..-i  in  tlic  f-.riimli-.n  of  th^  .S,.,i,-ti- fi.r  the  rr,^v,.ntion  of 
CriK-Ily  til  Cl.iMr,....  Tli..  l,-isLili,>n  on  tlio  Milijirt  u.i-!  isr.'iir.vl  by  his  >;:ivn«..t  effort*. 
nnU  n«s  fa-hinn,  ,1  l,y  his  h-<^:A  .iliilily.  When  its  first  iires,iil.'Til.  .Tnlui  O.  Wri>;ht.  u 
jireaehr-r  iiiiumn  Intn.ls  "r  ^linkers,  ilieil,  Mr.  Uerry  iviw  iii'[)f'iiitr>.l  In  lill  his  plnce. 
Like  Mr,  B.-ruh  iiml  Mr,  Cuistick  in  Iheir  respe.^tive  s]ih.Tfu  of  H.^tion.  he  performs  its 
duties  fenrlf-sly.  e.insnentionsly.  faithfully.  iHi.!  m-st  emeiptifly. 

Id  l^ilT  Mr.  (ietry  murri.il  Miss  Louisa  M.  LiviuLtston.  .laughter  of  KoI.erl  .1.  Living- 
ston, nn.l  •.-real  (■r.iiiihlauijht.T  of  Gener.il  Mnrj;;.n  Lewis,  who.  in  the  curse  of  a  long  life, 
held  th.'  important  iiffieps  of  attorney-general,  chief.]  list  ice,  nnd  i;.ivenior  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  :.nd  i.t  Ibe  a^e  of  eit;htyiine  yenrs  wns  president  of  the  Xew  York  Historical 


So.- 


1.  (o  the  LtRinninf;  of  1SS3.  no  less  than 
itigaCed,  involving  more  than  31,335  chil- 
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A  great  work  has  recently  been  completed  by  the  society.  By  per- 
sistent efforts  it  has  induced  the  city  authorities  to  estabhsh  a  hospital 
for  victims  of  contagious  diseases.  No  more  important  result  than  this 
was  ever  accomplished  for  the  prevention  of  physical  pain,  suffering, 
and  death  to  the  helpless  children  of  the  poor,  living  in  tenement- 
houses  and  necessarily  exposed  to  contagions  of  every  kind.  It  will 
afford  a  safeguard  against  the  spread  of  such  diseases  from  their  centres 
of  contagion  among  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  ahke. 

The  home  and  reception  place  of  the  society  is  in  a  spacious  building 
five  stories  in  height,  at  No.  100  East  Twenty-third  Street.* 

dren  ;  3068  cases  had  been  prosecuted,  2818  convicted,  and  5919  children  had  been 
relieved  and  placed  in  homes  or  institutions.  In  the  reception-rooms,  which  had  been 
in  operation  only  two  years,  there  had  been  sheltered,  clothed,  and  fed  090  children,  and 
C339  meals  furnished.  During  the  year  1882  there  were  prosecuted  1035  cases,  1009  con- 
victions secured,  and  1853  children  relieved  and  placed  in  homes  or  in  over  thirty  of  the 
different  institutions  in  the  city.  These  prosecutions  have  been  conducted  under  the 
charge  of  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  the  counsel,  and  John  B.  Pine,  the  attorney  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  the  province  of  the  society  to  rescue  children,  of  the  other  institutions  to  care 
for  them  afterward.     Both  are  working  for  the  same  happy  result. 

*  The  officers  of  the  society  for  1883  were  :  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  president  ;  Jonathan 
Thome,  Henry  Bergh,  Samuel  Willets,  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Benjamin  D.  Hicks,  William 
H.  Macy,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  Benjamin  B.  Sherman,  Thomas  C.  Acton,  and  Sinclair 
Tousey,  vice-presidents  ;  William  L.  Jenkins,  treasurer,  and  F.  Fellows  Jenkins,  super- 
intendent. There  is  a  board  of  fifteen  directors,  composed  of  Charles  Haight,  John  H. 
Wright,  R.  R.  Haines,  William  H.  Webb,  William  H.  Guion,  Henry  L.  Hoguet,  Harmon 
Hendricks,  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  Jr.,  Wilson  M.  Powell,  Nathan  C.  Ely,  J.  W.  Mack, 
George  G.  Haven,  F.  D.  Tappen,  J.  H.  Choate,  and  Henry  S.  Allen. 


H.A  T  Uie  close  of  the  fifth  decade  (1§S0)  the  whole  of  Sranhnttan 
"_£jL  Island  and  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Westchester  Coanly 
included  in  the  city  of  New  York  ivas  quite  densely  settleil.  TIr' 
island  was  nearly  covered  with  huildlngs,  excepting  in  its  parks  and 
squares,  Trinity  Cemetery,  and  a  rungh  region  Iwyond  Wsshington 
IleighCs  toward  Kingshridgp,  There  were  then  sixteen  public  parks 
or  wjuaros.  of  which  C'entra!  Park  was  the  chief.* 

The  northern  part  of  tho  city  hoyonil  Fifty-ninth  Street  pretscnted 
liroad  avenmw  used  for  fushionabl«  drivea  outside  of  C'entml  Park. 
These  were  the  BouleViirds,  Central,  St.  Xicholas,  and  Rivereide 
avenues,  and  the  Kingsbridge  Road.  Centml  Avenne  begins  beyond 
the  Harleni  River,  at  the  end  of  Ccutnd  (formerly  Macuiub'g  Dain> 

■  ThtiM  ware  ;  Abingdon  fiqiimni,  BMItery  Park,  Bnwlhig  Green,  Centr^  PaA,  Ciii 
Bull  I^k,  Uramercjr  I'nrk.  JnnkiHiu  Sqattrt>,  Miidiw)D  Siiaikre.  M<>miiigside  PikA,  Uonut 
Morris  SqnnM.  Reservoir  Sqnute,  Slnyvcmmt  Stuari-.  Uiveraide  Part,  ToinpkJns  Square, 
TTnion  Sqnnr?,  nnil  Wanliington  Aiunwr.     SeT-crnl  n(  theup  hai-c  nlreniiy  been  nulieeit. 

AMnRdnn  Scjimrp  is  fnmied  by  the  junction  of  HTnls..n  Street  «nrl  Eiahlli  .Upnoe  nn.l 
soviTiil  cnwn  stretls.  It  is  :i  tri«iii,'iil!tr  iiiflnsiir^-  of  trees  ami  i:niss.  It  wiis  fnnueriy  in  n 
fiisliioiiitble  ijniirter.  .Inelisi>ii  Si|ii:iri;  is  n  sii.ull  triuugiiliir  openinj;  iit  tlii>  jnattinn  of 
Huiisoii  and  Thirteenth  ^l^.-^lMlllll  (ire.nnieh  Aietiiie,  Jlorniuiisi.k  Turk  is  nn  irrej;- 
iiUir  ]iieee  of  land  exli-mlini;  f'lr  iiliiiut  "ini  fvtt  from  thu  nortli-westtm  corner  of 
CenlrBl  Piirk  at  Ouc  Hiimlred  nn.i  Teuili  Sirtot,  It  e^slen.ls  northwor.l  to  One  Hunilre^l 
anrl  Twenly-tliird  Street,  witli  an  uv.'r.it;!'  wi.llL  of  i.ln.ut  Cim  f.el.  Kiveri-iile  Park  is 
also  an  irreguliir  ;iinl  ii:.rr.nv  i.lri|)  of  hiii.I  lyiii:;  lietw,.in  Riverside  Avenue  and  the 
Hii.istin  Itiver  fr.Mo  S.v.iity  m-i-milI  !■■  (Ine  Him.lr.  il  iin.l  TliirlietL  Street.  Its  average 
wi^llli  i<  iihout  r.ii()  f,.,-t,  lis  ..ulin-  1.  ii-tL  i..nih  thre,-  iinles.  ai.<l  its  urea  about  178  acres. 
Mount  Morris  .^ijuar-  i-i  ..ii  th.  liii.>  of  Tiflli  Av.  iiue.  l.et>veen  One  Hun.lreil  and 
T«intif  (h  and  One  Rniidred  ^md  Tneuty-fourdi  -treets.  and  i-onl.iilis  about  20  nrres.  In 
the  eentre  is  a.  roeky  hill  abont  H"l  f.-el  in  height.  Fifth  Avenue  is  her.'  broken  by  Ibis 
ro<-ky  eminence.  Eeservoir  Park  lies  betw,..n  (be  Reservoir  and  Siitb  Avenue  and 
Foitieth  and  Forty-second  streets.  The  Cri-stal  Palace,  in  which  the  first  international 
exhibition  in  Aiiierica  was  held,  occupied  a  portion  of  this  gtotind.  Stuyvesnni  Siinatu 
is  bilween  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets.  It  is  intersected  by  Second  Avenue  and 
..c.-ii]ii,>;  almut  four  acres.  It  once  formed  a  part  of  the  fanu  ot  novcmor  Slnyvesant. 
Trinity  CimM.  ry  is  b,t«een  Tenth  Avenue  and  the  Hudson  liiver  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-diird  and  On-  Hiin,!r.d  and  Fifty-fifth  slr.ets.  It  b.-lonys  !->  the  coiporntion  of 
Trinity  Ciiiircb.  und  nas  cstublislicd  when  interuieuts  in  the  city  were  prohibited. 
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Bridge  over  the  Harlem  River,  extends  to  Jerome  Park,  and  thence  to 
Yonkers.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  persons  owning  fleet  hoi*ses,  esjKs 
cially  on  Sunday,  when  the  avenue  is  thronged  with  wealthy  men 
with  fast  trotting-horses,  untrammelled  by  the  social  restraints  of  the 
Knickerbocker  period.  On  the  line  of  the  road  are  many  houses  of 
"  refreshment"  lus  famous  as  was  Cato's  in  the  olden  time. 

The  Boulevard  begins  at  the  junction  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue,  extends  across  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues,  and  rims  be- 
tween Tenth  and  Eleventh  avenues  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street, 
where  it  enters  Eleventh  Avenue  and  continues  to  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-seventh  Street.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  with  two  wide 
roadbeds  separated  by  small  parks  of  grass  and  trees  in  the  centre. 
The  Southern  Boulevard  starts  from  the  north  end  of  Third  Avenue 
bridge  over  the  Harlem  River,  and  turning  eastward  follows  the  line 
of  the  Westchester  shore  of  Long  Ishmd  Sound  some  distance,  when  it 
turns  westward  and  jcjins  Central  Avenue  at  J(»rome  Park.  At  its 
southern  portion  it  commands  some  fine  views  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

St.  Nicholas  Avenue  was  formerly  Harlem  Lane.  It  begins  at  the 
northern  end  of  Central  Park  at  the  junction  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  One 
Humbled  and  Tenth  Street,  extending  north-westerly  along  the 
grounds  of  the  C(mvent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Washington.  There  it  joins  the  picturescjue  Kingsbridge  Road,  which 
leads  across  the  Harlem  River  and  thence  to  Yonkers. 

The  Transval  (across  the  valley) — happily  so  callinl  l)y  General  Yicjle 
— comprises  all  the  region  of  the  island  north  of  ^lanhattan  Valley  at 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street.  That  valley  is  a  depression  of 
a  high  ridge  ahnost  to  the  sea-level.  Beyond  this  valley,  and  stretch- 
ing northward,  is  a  long  elevated  plateau  sloping  in  a  series  of  natural 
terr.ices  (now  largely  covered  with  forest  trees)  to  both  rivers.  This 
whole  suburb  of  the  city  is  very  pictures(]ue,  affording  at  many  points 
magnificent  views  of  land  and  water.  It  is  clustered  with  historic  asso- 
ciations of  the  old  war  for  independence.  It  is  already  dotted  with 
elegant  ])rivate  residences.  This  region  will  undoubtedly  become,  in 
the  near  future,  the  favorite  dwelhng-])lace  of  wealthy  and  fashionable 
citizens.  Im])rovements  already  begun  and  in  contemplation  prophesy 
this.  It  is  ])ro])osed  to  have  the  streets  and  avenues  confonn  to  the 
topography  of  the  original  surface,  avoiding  straight  lines  and  arbitrary 
grades.  A  series  of  broad,  longitudinal  avenues  have  already  been  laid 
out,  connected  by  lateral  streets,  leaving  large  tracts  of  ground  to  be 
subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  owners,  without  dicta- 
tion from  the  authorities.     This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  cul- 
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tiration  of  tho  picturesrjue  and  beautiful,  llarlem  liirer  is  destined 
to  speedily  biMMtme  tho  bearer  of  vast  ships  of  war  anJ  of  comnieree,* 

New  York  liiu  mulergono  a  conip!ete  revolution  in  the  style  of  its 
arciiitocturc,  douivstic.  commercial,  and  eccLesiasticiU,  within  a  xcry 
few  yean.  In  the  extunt  of  omajnentation.  in  spHciousne«s.  in  hvij^bt, 
and  in  intt^rior  d«coration»  and  furnishings,  the  dwellings  of  the  very 
woalthy  in  New  York  now  emqiosB  those  of  any  other  city  in  tha 
world.  The  extravagance  of  ail  past  times  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
eewled  in  this  city  in  tho  o|»>iiing  yoare  of  the  sixth  decade.  "We  have 
not  space  to  present  ewa  a  single  exumplu.  Sufliue  it  to  «ay,  the  UKst 
chiborato  atone  carx-ings  without,  and  tho  most  eli^anC  and  costly 
carVMl  woods,  raosaiui,  paintings,  sculptures,  tapestries,  rich  hangings, 
rare  embroideries,  stained  glass  and  luxunous  upholstery,  with  the 
rarest  cariosities  of  the  arts  of  dmgn  from  all  laads,  an;  crorywbere 
displaye<l  in  the  dwellings  uf  tiie  rich  which  hare  been  built  since  the 
centennial  year.  We  are  told  of  n  8^I(),0fM>  chimney-piece,  a  835,000 
bronze  ratling,  a  stiiined-gUi»s  window  that  cost  >«>l),000,  and  a  house 
that  has  $Soii,iio()  worth  uf  upholstery  ami  ducumtivc  art  in  it.f  The 
cost  of  these  things  is  the  monument  of  the  nuin  who  builds  for  present 
purposes.  The  horoscope  of  the  future  is  clear  to  the  mind's  eye  of  a 
wise  observer. 

Among  the  commercial  structures  are  many  of  enormous  dimensions, 
Buch  as  the  infills  building  on  Ijroad  Street,  Temple  Court  on  Xassaa 
and  Beekman  streets,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Coniimny  on  Kassaa, 

*  See  "The  Tmnsvnl  of  tbe  City  ot  Now  York."  by  Gi-ncml  Egbert  L.  Viele. 

t  Auii'Dc  llu-  in'ire  Kjmoiims.  conlly,  nnd  rii-lily  fiiruisliL'il  licmses  nbonn.liiig  in  works 
ot  arf  :ir.'  iIitisp  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Slewiirt  nnd  ■■!  lli.-  VuniU'rbitts  For  the  uno  of  less  Tealthy 
cili/Aiit.  iijiiirtiiieut.lioiisi.-H  kno»a  o^  ];r  d  b  fl  ts  bB  i:  I  e  n  I  u  U  They  promised  to 
be  ii  lii.'in  lo  [ji^rMiDsnt  mmlerate  incom  I  ut  entn  j,  nee  Ins  frustcaled  the  designs  of 
thi'  i>ri;tiiiiitriTH,  nud  mm'  none  but  comjnrat  el  n  b  fumil  es  e  n  nSord  to  occap^ 
thi  III.  i)t  this  cLiss  of  du-elling^  the  Dnk  t  tijirtnicnt  I  oa  e  on  £  uMb  Avenue,  oppo- 
siti-  ( 'iiitriil  Pnrk,  tiiraisbes  a  con  p  c  lo  s  e^  i  le  Treat  be  tjic  is  now  a  marked 
ft-iiliiri-  of  tliese  bnusfs.  One  on  F  tt\  9  ventb  S  r  t  inl  Se  enth  \veiine  is  ten  stories 
ill   )i4'ii:lit   in  front  and  HEtifn  ht  r  ls  in  th     r    r   an  1       11  ac  otnmodatu  thirty-eight 
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Cedar,  and  Liberty  streets,  the  Produce  Exchange,*  fronting  Bowhng 
Green  ;  the  Welles,  Post,  United  Bank,  and  the  Equitable  Insurance 
buildings,  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  on  Sixth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  street.  Those  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  the  American 
News  Company,t  and  of  many  retail  dry-goods  mercliants  up  town 

*  The  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
probably,  was  organized  in  1861,  and  was  incorporated  in  18G2  under  the  title  of  New 
York  Commercial  Association.  This  name  was  changed  in  1808  to  New  York  Produce 
Exchange.  Previous  to  18C1  there  was  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  Its  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  3000,  and  it  is  now  (1883)  full.  This  exchange  is  the  resort  of  all 
the  principal  merchants  dealing  in  agricultural  productions,  and  most  of  all  the  larger 
transactions  in  these  articles  are  effected  on  its  floors.  A  magnificent  new  building  for 
the  exchange  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  covering  the  whole  square  bounded 
by  Whitehall,  Beaver,  New,  and  Stone  streets,  and  fronting  on  the  Bowling  Green.  The 
structure  is  of  brick  with  granite  trimmings.  It  forms  a  grand  architectural  feature  of 
New  Y'ork.  The  general  style  of  its  architecture  is  a  modified  Italian  Renaissance,  with 
strongly  developed  horizontal  cornices.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  large  offices 
and  the  room  of  the  Maritime  Exchange.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  main  Exchange 
Hall,  215  by  134  feet  in  size  and  60  feet  in  height,  and  the  oflices  of  the  exchange,  com- 
mittee rooms,  etc.     The  stories  above  are  divided  into  300  offices. 

f  Early  in  the  first  decade  of  our  history  the  Sun  newspaper  created  the  newsboy. 
Before  1850  he  developed  into  the  proprietor  of  a  news-stand,  which  in  time  expanded 
into  the  newspaper  and  periodical  agency.  Finally,  in  1864,  there  appeared  an  associa- 
tion known  as  the  American  News  Company,  composed  of  seven  members— Sinclair 
Tousey,  Henry  and  George  Dexter,  S.  W.  Johnson.  John  Hamilton,  Patrick  Farrelly,  and 
John  J.  Tousey.  These  were  the  original  stockholders  ;  now  (1883)  the-  number  is 
seventy-five.  At  first  the  company  confined  their  business  to  the  distribution  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  ;  now  they  distribute  books,  stationer^',  fancy  goods,  etc.  Since 
the  advent  of  this  company,  less  than  twenty  yenrs  ago,  nows  ugeneies  have  been  estab- 
lished in  all  part  of  the  Republic.  Thoy  now  number  about  thirteen  thousand,  in  most 
of  which  the  American  News  Company  has  a  controlling  or  a  prominent  interest.  Its 
business  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  Its  home  employt's,  men  and  boys,  number 
nearly  two  thousand.  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  >)etweon  forty  and  fifty  horses  are 
employed  in  carrying  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  from  the  offices  of  publication 
to  the  various  railroad  stations.  The  company  handles  an  average  of  sixty  tons  of  paper 
each  day.  The  entire  trade  of  the  company  amounts  to  about  $15,000,000  a  year.  Sin- 
clair Tousey  is  its  president. 

The  newspaper  advertising  agency  is  akin  to  the  news  company.  It  was  begun  in 
New  York  about  1828,  by  Orlando  Bourne.  V.  B.  Palmer  established  such  an  agenv?y  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  about  1840.  With  him.  in  Boston,  was  Samuel  M.  Pettengill.  an 
enterprising  young  man,  who  in  1849  established  a  newspaper  agency  in  Boston  on  his 
own  account  ;  and  now  the  firm  of  S.  M.  Pettengill  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  business.  It  has  a  house  in  Boston  and  another  in  New  York, 
and  these  are  active  agents  in  procuring  advertisements  from  merchants  and  others  for 
nearly  ten  thousand  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  tlie  British  provinces,  and  have 
paid  them  many  million  dollars  for  advertising.  The  amount  of  advertising  by  New  Y'ork 
merchants  alone  is  not  less  than  $10,000,000  yearly,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  There 
are  business  men  who  expend  yearly  $100,000  in  advertising,  to  the  profit  of  themselves 
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[  are  fino  strwctures.  The  CbeniiojJ  Bank  and  the  Bleecker  Street 
I  JJiuik  of  Savings  occupy  their  ol»l  biiiUiings.  The  stock  of  the  former 
I  WAS  qtiotEMl,  in  1883,  at  over  two  tlioUAiind  per  cent  above  par.  The 
I  Biewtii  of  tbo  Bloccker  Street  Savings  Itauk,  as  we  Lave  said  in  a  pre- 
Irpedinii;;  notice  of  it,  arc  the  larf^-vst  of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
Vcountry.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  reputable  hotels  in 
fithe  city,  some  of  which  present  to  the  eye  elegant  and  unposing  edi- 
F  £cos,  inich  as  the  Fifth  Aveuuo  and  the  Windsor. 

The  popuktioo  within  tlie  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1S80 

vrm  1.20t!,ri77,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  393.(Hii),  Since  tirat  time  its 
k  groH'th  ha»  been  raore  rapid  than  ever  before.     At  the  clo»w  of  1SS3 

tlie '•ity  proper  contained  probably  fully  1,45u.(mm»  inhabitants.  But 
'  thin  nnml>er  by  no  nieans  indicates  the  extent  of  the  real  poi)ntation  of 
.  tile  city,  for  the  Knrmunding  municipalities  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
]  InilcK  of  ^'o\v  York  are  largely  iw«»pUid  by  New  Vorkera — men  doing 
I  business  in  the  metropolis.  Even  Brooklyn,  distinct  in  many  social 
f«8pects  from  New  York,  with  its  7<K>,(H)if  inhabitants,  is  in  a  large 
I  degree  bnt  the  st-ilwart  child  of  the  great  city  on  Manhattan,  slightly 
r  separatcit  hitherto  tnna  its  mother's  cmbruce  by  the  watent  of  the  East 

Eivcr.  It  18  no  longer  thus  sepamted,  for  the  great  Suspension  Bridge 
1  which  spans  the  Ea^  Kiver,  completed  in  May,  18S3,  bos  (irmly  nnitetl 
^tho  two  cities  as  one  in  fact,  if  not  one  in  legal  form  and  name.  In- 
I  eluding  what  may  be  called  the  Eoiburban  popiiktion  of  New  York,  its 
,. citizens  numbered  probably,  at  tho  close  of  1«»S3;  at  least  ^,liOU,000. 

This  CTonTh  hn<l  been  gradual  until   18So,  when  the  euonnoiis  sudden 

incii-ase  began.* 

The  Ea.st  I'ivor  S»s]>ension   Bridge,  alhidtnl  to  nl)ove,  is  reg!mie<I  as 

the  jrninik'sl  Tiioiimiicnt  of  ('ivirinci'riiig  ^^Idll  in  the  worM.     A  structure 

fur  ccmTK'cting   Xt'w   Vurk  atul    UniDklvTi,  (-imsistiiij:  of  a  single  arch, 

was  pnijot-lcil  mur,'  tluiri  seventy  yeai's  ai:o.+     Tlie  projeut  wjis  revived 


,1  tli^  np«sp.i,u 

■ts.      Mr.  l^lUdsil!  is  !i  native  ,>f  X,i,i|^iitiKk.  «'nnn.,  where  he  irns  bom 

M-iri'b.  |so:i. 

^   TLr  [.o,...i«li 

on  of  Ihe  city  of  NV«-  York  i-.-.v^  .l..iilil,d  six  times  in  a  .■enturr-doub- 

■  ■  mi  i.ri  iivi^n^ 

e  on.-.'  in  SLVcDttcli  yi-iirs.     N.w  V.irk  City  id  1nK:1  wns  sixly-live  times 

UrA-  iis  thi-  X. 

■vv  York  rily  nav  bulnire.l  yinr^  mho.     Tin-  mte  of  ini-rease  in  tbe  iKijm- 

i..ii  .'f  tho  omir 
ri'ai  »itli  tli^i 

itry  at  l:\ri;.'  iiloiililin'^  onci'  in  twitity-tivi'  rrnr^i  is  iiisi^ni&cnDt  in  citiu- 
1  i.f  S,w  York.     M  tlip  nitL-  ..f  in.TOftse  sliown  l.y  the  ennniemtion 

rinu-  111.-  Uisl  tv 

lenly-tiv."  yuars-ii  rit.-  Tii.i.lf  le*s  l.y  Ih,-  intliL-nce  of  the  Civil  War  and 

.er™ns..s-tlK 

■re  may  lie  now  rhililr.-n  in  tlieir  nnrsea"  (iriiis  mIio  luny  sec  a  metropolis 

rv  li,iviu.,-  H\iH 

in.rtlitl  inhiibitanls. 

t  In  fll   Tl... 

[T1.1-!  I'lijie.  iin  urchiteet  an.l  Innil^eiiiie  jinrilener.  proposed  to  erect  a 
1-v.r  bri.ly."  n.-ross  the  E.xst  Kiver  lietwevn  Xew  York  and  Brnoklyn- 

.in-l,-  ■Mr.  .4  "■ 

hi.-ii  tb...  ibord  «as  tn  be  1*"»  f.-it  nnd  its  altitude  above  high  watrr  22a 
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by  Thomas  McElrath,  in  the  New  York  Trihun^^  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  John  A.  Koebling,  an  eminent  engineer,  suggested  a 
structure  of  the  general  plan  of  the  one  under  consideration  so  early  as 
1857,  estimating  the  cost  at  §2,000,000. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  inter-municipal  connection  became  more 
and  more  ajiparent,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York  chartered  a 
bridge  company  for  the  puri)(>se,  fixing  tiie  capital  at  $5,000,000,  with 
power  to  increase,  and  giving  authority  to  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  subscril>e  for  the  stock  of  the 
company,  which  was  organized  in  May,  1807.  ^Ir.  Roebling  was  ap- 
|>ointed  chief  engineer.     lie  submitted  plans  in  Se])tember. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  a  board  of  consulting  engineers,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  lloebling,  examined  his  ])lans.  Soon  afterward  the  War  De- 
partment ap]X)inte(l  a  commission  of  three  United  States  engineers  to 
report  upon  the  feasibiUty  of  the  ])lan  and  its  relations  to  navigation. 
The  plans  were  fuUy  approved  l)y  both  commissions,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  was  begun  on  January  *],  1870.  Before  a  stone  of 
the  great  structure  had  been  laid  Mr.  lloebling  died,  from  the  effects 
of  an  accident.  His  son.  Colonel  AVashington  A.  Roebling,  who  had 
long  been  associated  with  his  fathei*  in  bridge  building,  and  liad  taken 
a  conspicuous  part  in  making  the  plans  of  the  East  River  Bridge,  was 
chosen  as  his  fit  successor. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  building  of  tlie 
bridge,  nor  to  give  a  descripti(m  of  it.  The  event  of  its  construction  is 
so  recent  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and  other  publications  have 
given  such  minute  details  of  the  whole  affair  that  the  story  of  its 
formal  opening  to  the  public  use,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1883,  told  in 
brief  outline,  nmst  suffice.'^" 

feet.  The  abutments  were  to  be  bnilt  in  the  form  of  warehouses.  Pope's  invention  was 
pronounced  excellent  and  the  project  feasible  by  seventeen  leading  shipbuilders  of  New 
York,  among  them  Henry  Eckford,  Christian  Bergh,  Adam  and  Noah  Brown,  and  Joseph 
Webb.  More  than  twenty  years  earlier  a  bridge  between  the  two  cities  was  c(mtemplated. 
*  The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  nearly  $20. 0(K), ()()().  It  was  thirteen  years  a-building.  Its 
entire  length  from  its  New  York  tenninus,  oj>posite  the  City  Hall,  to  S<inds  Street, 
Brooklyn,  is  5989  feet,  or  a  little  over  a  mile.  The  width  is  85  feet.  There  is  room  for 
a  train  of  cars  and  two  lines  of  vehicles  to  pass  on  each  side  of  the  foot  promenade.  The 
space  under  the  promenade  is  used  for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  illuminated  at  night  by  electric  lights.  The  length  of  the  river  and  land 
spans  combined  is  1800  feet,  the  same  as  that  projected  by  Pope  in  1811.  The  bridge  is 
HU.spended  on  four  cables,  the  first  wire  of  which  was  nin  out  in  May,  1877.  The  length 
of  wire  in  the  four  cables,  exclusive  of  the  wrapping  wire,  is  14,361  miles,  the  length  of 
each  single  wire  being  3579  feet.  The  weight  of  the  four  cables  is  3538  tons  ;  diameter 
of  each,  15j  inches.     Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable,  12,200  tons.     Depth  of  the  tower 


860  mtrroRT  op  new  tobk  citt. 

The  day  was  most  luispjcioat.  Th«  weather  was  all  tlml  couW  be 
desirtKl.  Kolh  cilius  wore  radiant  with  thousamls  of  Aiiivrioin  flags 
fluttering  in  the  broi>ze.  The  President  of  the  Utiit«il  Stali-s  ami  hi* 
Caljin-»l  ininiiit^rs  were  the  most  distJn^iiihoci  guests  on  the  <xvasion. 
liovfi'iiors  of  States  and  many  other  eiiiinuiit  men  were  also  gnesis, 
and  a  vast  niultitudu  wtiru  admitted  to  the  bridjje  by  tickets.  .Se\-eral 
vessels  of  the  North  Atluntic  Siiuadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Cooper,  conspicwou«Iy  ])urtic>pati3d  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  and 
evening.  All  the  water-craft  in  the  harbor  were  gay  with  fisgs  and 
bunting. 

The  famons  Seventh  Regiment  National  Guard,  oominanilal  by 
Colonel  Emmons  Clurk,*  was  the  chotien  escort  for  the  President  of 

foandatjon  dh  lb«  Nev  York  hiiIl'  bdow  bigli  natnr,  79  fret,  and  on  the  Bm<ikl;u  uiIb.  tS 
feet.  The  tcitiil  bcigbt  at  the  toven  above  high  walpr  ix  ST8  feet.  Clear  height  o( 
briilg«  ftt  tlia  centiH  of  iLe  riT«r  iqiAU  (which  ih  159a  (oet)  nbove  bjgh  WBler.  135  feel. 
The  masB  of  m&soiir;  id  Ibe  loweis  aad  l&nd  apprtucbeM  has  no  paralld  In  hiatoij  since 
tba  pfmuids  of  Egypt  vrere  bailt.  The  tva  towers  contaiii  H2,15<J  cubic  jurda  of 
nuMoury.     Nearly  6(W  men  were  cuiiilojed  Qpon  the  great  Blmctorc  at  one  lime. 

Tbiit  bridge  wiU  evff  remuia  a  gnuid  monnmnit  to  the  engineering  Bkill  of  tUe 
Boeblin^.  father  and  son.  The  (ormer  was  n  native  of  Mahlbansen,  a  tity  of  Thiiringia. 
TbeantborilitM  til  that  eitf  b&vc  honored  him  b;  changing  the  name  ot  the  sUeet  in 
vbi(^h  he  WHi  bom  to  BoebliuK  HIruet. 

*  Emmoiu  Ckrk.  the  present  eolond  comnandiug  the  Seventh  Regiment  Xatiooal 
(liunl  WB8  bom  at  Port  Bay  (now  Hiim&\  Wayne  Coanty,  S.  Y..  October  14,  1827.  He 
iR  of  Mew  England  parentufiif,  and  dew^Mided  from  one  of  the  earlier  l^rilAn  settlers  o( 
UwGMihQMtts  Bay.  His  fiitbor,  tbo  Jicr.  WiUiAn  Cbuk,  was  a  Preabyleriaa  olergyman. 
widely  known  and  rea]>ei!ted  in  VTestem  New  Yiirk  during  the  first  bnlf  of  ihe  presont 
cenlim-.  Hi^  sun.  tlio  Kubj.-.-i  ..f  this  sk.trb.  rf.'.'ivvd  his  .-dnraii.m  n(  Hnniillon 'Jnllo'^e. 
whr-r.>  lu-  was  fimdmitod  in  1H17.  He  licpnn  tlu'  sliidy  nf  iiieilioine,  but  liis  miive  nm- 
peraiiK-ni  (,iiiv  him  n  slrnnc-r  indi  nation  for  a  bii>.ii;i'ss  rnlbcr  llian  n  prof  ess  ional  lif,-. 
ami  .it  til.-  ai;.-  of  twiiily-(hri>.>  b.:  w..nt  to  NVw  V.'rk  and  entered  upon  iin  active  and  sr.c. 

1m;i..  Ik'  r.  tir.d  from  laisiiii-i*  and  accpiHed  th-  [losilion  of  Keort-laty  of  the  Sew  \\>rk 
ll.iar  i  iif  H>-alth.      That  .-mi:,  h.-  has  held  tintil  now-^lH.-Cl. 

Iji  .ririiiar>-.  IT.T.  ifr  Cl.irk  i  [ili-te.l.  as  a  privali-.  in  tho  Second  Cmipany  of  tb,- 
Siv.Mll,  l[-i;iiri.[it  National  llivird.  then  coiimmndf-.l  by  Captain  Aleiiimler  Sl.akr.  He 
w;..i  lirorii..!,.,!  lo  fir-il  s.-r-.'.  ,int  in  Ur.x,  to  strond  li.'ut.nart  in  IH.iO.  first  lientenaiit  in 
IhiMI.  anrl  to  ,.ai.tjiin  in  Deeeiiib.T  of  the  wiiiie  y,.!ir.  C..|.tain  Clark  miimmnded  the 
Senund  r,.ii,].;,i,y  :.t  AVa-liiriiiln,,  in  Ibe  -priiii:  of  lM',1,  at  liallLiiiort  in  lW-2.  nt  Frederick 
in  Im;:!,  and  dnnni;  (be  Draft  lli-H  in  N,  vv  V.^rk  in  .riily  of  til i:  same  year.  In  June,  1!-Ci. 
hi'  ^Vii<  ,l.-i'l,il  c.li.m-l  of  lb,-  Sinntli  liedm.Til.  :it..1  Las  now  held  that  osalted  position 
ovir  Mill,  li  I II  yi.irs  with  bonur  ti>  tliat  famous  military  ori;aiiiffiit)on.  nliieli.  ns  n-e  have 
s.^,1,,  ),,i.  .virlieen  the  tni-tworlliy  cnnr.lian  nnd  i-reservcr  ot  tlie  pea.-e  of  the  eily. 
('  >l.'ii.  1 1  'l.irk  is  pos'^'^sscd  of  comiannilin'.'  persunal  apjieamncc  anil  dii^uitied  nnd  oonrtly 
matin,  r.^  II.-  is  a  tliorMUub,  conrtouiw.  nnd  considerate  diseiplinnri.-iii,  is  mflsler  ot  th- 
prnf,  -si,.i,  .>f  a  soMii-r,  nnd  is  honored  nnd  beloved  by  all  -n-bo  know  him.  He  is  tb." 
nmlior  of  a  "  ilislory  ot  the  Secuud  Company,  Sei-enth  Keyimtnt." 
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the  United  States  and  the  other  notables,  who  occupied  twenty -four 
carriages.  The  procession,  led  by  Cappa's  band  of  seventy  pieces  and 
a  drum  coq^s  of  twenty-two,  moved  clown  Broadway  from  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel.  The  windows,  balconies,  roofs,  and  sidewalks  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  When  the  procession  reached  the  New  York 
end  of  the  bridge,  the  vicinity  was  packed  with  human  beings,  fully 
50,000  having  come  into  the  city  by  the  railways  alone.  All  the  ves- 
sels moored  at  the  wharves  were  also  crowded  with  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  war-vessels,  gayly  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting, 
were  anchored  in  a  line  below  the  bridge,  and  at  a  signal  given  the 
flagship  7hi7ie>iS('e  opened  a  general  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  which 
was  fired  from  the  st^uadron,  the  Xavy-Yard,  and  from  Castle  William 
on  Governor's  Island. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  the  two  cities  met,  with  cordial  greet- 
ings, on  the  bridge,  while  the  band  played  "  Hail  to  the  Chief"  and 
the  vast  multitude  cheered.  Under  the  arched  roof  of  the  Brooklvn 
station  a  dense  throng  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  gathered.  To  that 
shelter  the  guests  were  conducted,  where  appropriate  ceremonies  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  Bishop  Littlejohn.  An  oration  was  delivered 
by  the  lion.  Al)ram  8.  Hewitt,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stori*s  pmnounced  an 
address.  There  was  a  grand  reception  at  the  house  of  Chief- Engineer 
Roebling,  in  Brooklyn,  at  which  the  distinguished  guests  assembled. 
The  evening  witnc^ssc^d  a  grand  display  of  flreworks  and  illuminations 
at  the  bridge  and  elsewhere.  At  midnight  the  pageant  and  its  acces- 
sories had  disiippcared — the  events  at  the  opening  of  the  great  East 
River  Bridge  had  ])assed  into  history,  and  the  first  toll  of  one  cent  was 
taken  on  the  Xew  York  side  when  the  (.ity  Hall  clock  struck  the  hour 
of  twelve  at  midnight. 

What  the  Imdge  may  ctfect  toward  a  union  of  the  two  cities  is  an 
unsolved  problem.  It  is  practically  a  new  street,  closely  built  up 
excepting  over  the  water,  and  extending  from  the  Harlem  River  down 
Third  Avenue  and  Chatham  Street  in  New  York,  across  the  bridge 
and  along  Fulton  Street  in  Brooklyn  to  East  New  York,  a  distance  of 
fully  fourteen  miles.  But  Brooklyn,  the  grown-up  child  of  New  York, 
has  so  firmly  set  up  in  life  for  itself  that  it  is  almost  as  independent  of 
the  latter,  in  its  industrial  pursuits  and  its  social  organizations  and 
aspects,  as  any  other  city.  Rapid  transit  may  be  the  philosopher  that 
will  solve  the  problem. 

The  increase  in  legitimate  trade,*  foreign  commerce,  and  mechanical 

*  This  term  is  applied  to  aU  business  traosactions  not  purely  speculative,  for  New 


and  manufacturing  pursuit  at  tlio  port  and  in  the  city  of  Sew  York, 
as  shown  by  tli«  lujit  t>nuineration  in  I8S0,  has  been  equally  great  with 
that  of  th«  populntiun.  Tho  totai  foreign  amimeree  of  tlio  port, 
i^xports  and  imt>orti«,  inclutiing  coin  and  bullion,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  ].SWp,  was  *»44.223,1:^.  The  number  of  vessels  of 
HTery  kind  belonging  to  the  |K>rt  at  that  time  waa  412;J.  This  number 
has  (iocreased,  for  the  carrying  trade  of  IS'ew  York  has  rapidly  dirain- 
islieii.  It  is  stilted  that  during  1KS2.  of  the  more  than  irt,iMHl,(»f>0 
liushcla  of  grain  exixirted  from  this  jrort,  not  a  stugle  buslieJ  was 
shipped  to  Europe  in  a  vessel  undur  the  American  flag.  Nearly  sixty 
])er  cent  of  the  grain  wtui  catriuti  in  British  vessels.  Various  causes 
aro  assigned  for  this  state  of  things.  Among  them  nnwisc  legislation 
appears  most  prominent.* 

New  York  had  become,  Ijefore  ISIO,  the  most  extensive  manufactur- 
ing city  in  the  Kepublic,  According  to  the  census  of  1S80,  the 
number  of  its  m(>clianiciU  and  manufacturing  industries  was  n,l)>:^. 
and  thoir  manufactured  pnxlncts  were  valued  at  444»,2oi»,24p:.  They 
employetl  J;1«4,1H7,»5*J  cnpital  and  ai7,»77  persons.  Of  the  latter, 
•  77,H*tO  were  women,  youth,  and  children.  The  lai^gcst  industries, 
mea^red  by  tho  value  of  their  pnxlucts,  were  clotliing,  $79,fi2it,250  ; 
riicat'pucking,  $dt*.2i)7,&27  :  printing  ami  publishing.  $2I.l>96.354  ; 
tol>acon  and  cigars,  (18,347,108;  reflneil  lard.  (14,758, 71$  ;  sugar 
and  molasses,  $U,3:iO,S»3  ;  furniture,  S3,fi05,77!»  ;  bakery  products. 
♦'.1,415,424,  and  machinery,  J;y.31'S,7iy.  These  eight  industries  aggre- 
-;.!'■  only  *Il'+.i'M..i'!':i.  Mivinir  ^•j:>i.*<-2'<.-2:-:,  to  !>.•  diviilcl  up  jinn.ng 
;il">iit  l-'>ii  iiiiniir  indiistriL's.  of  whicli  imlv  M  riiii  iii)  into  the  miUions. 


Y-'vk  U  t(>n~[iiiin>ii-i  now  tnr  its  enntrannn  >!l)eciilntii>ns  or  gambling  in  asrii'ultnral  pro- 
.liic'iiniis  11^  will  :!■;  in  -.tiH'ks.  Fur  I'xaraplo  :  in  the  jvur  18H2  the  repcirti'il  snicsof  rhent 
:il  til.-  port  iif  N.n-  Y.-rk  w.r^  inure  tliiin  (J.iO.lXKI.INHI  basln-ls,  while  the  Ufllial  qafiDtity 

r.'i-  ii.il  w:ii  li-i-i  tiMn  4o. t.iiiKi,  ^ho«-iat;  th;it  ninetueii  twentitlLs  were  mere  t^ambling 

icin-^ii.  tioN.;.  ■[[,.■  ^»l.■s  of  lu.iL.ui  <'orn  wore  report.',!  to  liu  newly  43(l.l«m.(MX)  bushels, 
or  thirty  liiiifs  tilt  .pmntity  re.vive'.l  ;  of  .■at!',  cM-e.^ilin-  I'AfHHi.OtW)  Imsliels,  nbont  one 
niilh  ff  ivliiih  riiiioiiiit  WHS  rtttiiiilly  rei-nivi-il.  TU.r.-  wore  ai.iWMMNHl  Imles  of  cotton 
r'p  irliil  KoM.  wb'-[i  tlie  whole  aiuounl  ni'tn.illy  ilflivcriil.  bsth  on  the  Bpot  nnd  fntare 
s.ili  s.  w:is  It-i^i  than  half  n  uiilli(>n  hales.  Slore  tlinn  "nre  the  reported  salts  of  petroleum 
in  M  sLnijIo  rlay  exctc.le,!  the  entire  pro.ltirt  for  the  whole  yenrl  Othtr  Ifinie  eities. 
nnliilily  nii,.:ii,m,  nre  ePUtres  of  such  aBiiihling, 

"  Thirty  or  fnrly  yeiirn  ac"  the  Anierieans  lonk  the  h-ivl  in  shipbiiiUiins-  Then  their 
v..^-;,.U  w,r.'  Wii.tly  pr-'p-lhil  by  wiml.  Fully  one  hundred  ships  were  annually  built  in 
Oif  ■-liipy.ir.l-:  .'f  N-w  York,  iimny  of  them  of  :>lMyi  tons  biir.ltn  :  in  1HK2  the  Ahipynrds  of 
thf  lily  turn.  (1  out  only  a  tewyncbta  or  a  fcrn-bo;it.  Stt-aiu  has  superseded  wind  as  n 
ni.nii.  fi.r  tilt  propiiNion  of  vi-ssel*.  and  Great  Britain  now  takes  the  lead  of  aU  the 
wuriii  in  the  cunstruetion  of  thif  clus-i  of  ships. 
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It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  character  of  these  industries  and  the  nature  of 
the  manufactures  that  they  iiave  so  little  effect  upon  pubUc  opinion 
concerning  tariffs  and  other  economic  influences  u]xm  labor. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  (the  sixth)  WiiUam  It.  Grace  *  was 
mayor  of  the  city,  wielding  executive  ix)wer  under  the  amended 
charter  of  1873.  New  York  was  then  almost  peerless  in  every  quality 
of  greatness  among  the  cities  of  the  RepubUc.  In  population  it  was 
pre-eminent.  In  the  extent  of  its  commercial  operations  it  was  mar- 
vellous, it  being  computed  that,  including  relevant  financial  operations, 
seven  eighths  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  trans- 
acted through  Xew  York  with  its  vortex  in  Wall  Street.  It  exceeded 
all  others  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  was  unrivalled 
in  literary,  scientific,  and  art  associations  and  culture,  in  religious  and 
l)enevolent  institutions,  in  its  various  aspects  of  social  life,  and  in  its 
magnificent  charities,  pubhc  and  private. f 

♦  WiUiam  Russell  Grace  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  received  an  academic  education  in 
Dublin.  His  father  was  James  Grace,  and  his  mother  was  Eleanor  Mary  (Russell)  Grace. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  young  Grace  came  to  New  York,  became  a  merchant's  clerk,  and 
subsequently  a  shipping  ain<l  commission  merchant  on  his  own  account.  He  has  prose- 
cuted business  with  energy  and  success  between  this  and  foreign  countries,  residing  a 
portion  of  the  time  abroad.  Since  1805  he  has  made  the  city  of  New  York  his  permanent 
residence.  His  commercial  firm  is  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  at  No.  142  Pearl  Street.  In  1880 
Mr.  Grace  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  performed  the  important  duties  of  that 
office  with  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  a  fearless  regard  for  the  public  good,  which  made  his 
administration  a  notable  one.  Mr.  Grace  married  Miss  Lillius  Gilchrist.  They  have 
six  children     four  daughters  and  two  sons. 

f  In  1883  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  33  benevolent  associations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  43  for  mutual  benefit  ;  18  asylums  for  the  aged,  3  for  women,  3  for  the 
blind,  3  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  for  lunatics,  3  for  inebriates,  and  1  for  soHiers  ;  8 
Bible  societies,  3  charity  organizations,  5  Christian  associations  for  young  men  and  9  for 
young  women,  11  city  missionary  societies,  12  dispensaries,  32  **  homes,"  37  hospitals, 
20  industrial  daily  schools,  and  several  church  weekly  sewing  schools  ;  C  ladies'  missions 
(flower,  fruit,  etc.)  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  ;  51  institutions  for  children,  4  lodging- 
houses  for  boys,  12  for  girls  and  women,  and  1  for  sailors  ;  15  orphan  asylums,  18 
reform  societies,  11  seamen's  societies,  and  a  number  of  free  reading-rooms  and  libraries. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  the  last-mentioned  institutions  is  the  New  York  Free  Circulat- 
ing Librj\ry,  incorporated  in  1880  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  free  reading  to  the  people 
of  the  city  at  their  homes.  The  office  of  this  association  is  at  No.  36  Bond  Street,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city.*  Besides  the  institutions 
above  named,  there  are  about  500  denominational  institutions  and  the  several  public 
charities  so  called,  under  the  charge  of  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  correction,  in 
which  nearly  40,000  persons  wore  cared  for  in  1883. 

There  is  a  Charity  Organization  Society  for  co-operating  with  all  other  charitable  asso- 

♦  Tho  officers  for  1882-83  were  :  Henry  B.  Pellew.  president ;  Bcnjamfn  TI.  Field,  Francis  C.  Barlow, 
Frederick  W.  Stevens,  and  Samuel  P.  Blasrden,  vice-prcaideutd  ;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  treasurer ;  William 
Qrccnough,  secretary,  and  Miss  Ellon  M.  Coe,  librarian. 


HisToar  OF  :sEw  tobk  orr. 

1  this  city  is  coocentratol  the  greatest  paiasunco  of  tUe  press  of  the 
country  in  nwrv  (torm— newsjiapers,  nia^jazines,  and  bcxiks.  The-re 
w«re  no  less  tlian  MO  different  newspapers  and  })eriodi<:al^  publiitlied  in 
the  city  in  IS.S3.  i3evenU  of  Ibmu  weru  in  foreign  litng-uafrcs,  one  of 
thora  in  Chinese.  There  were  2ft  daily  morning  and  '.»  daily  evening 
pnjictM.  There  were  10  semi-weekly.  264  wc«kly,  U  bi-weekly,  23 
senii-nioiitiily,  185  monthly,  three  bi-monthly,  and  11  cjoiulerly  publi- 
cations. Of  tho  wwUly  pajK-re,  between  forty  and  fifty  were  classed 
as  ■'  religious," '  thoujth  most  of  th«m  arc  both  religious  and  swular  in 
chaniPlttr.*    The  extent  of  its  book  pnhhsliing  is  enormous.     lnd«>cd, 

cUlionn  ngwnst  liti[>i>*tnr«  nnil  for  prumoUng  relief  for  tbe  i**l  Rafferiag.  It  propoua 
to  luTviitlttklu  Bvety  i.-nnis  tftttita  to  it.  to  pTOTlda  vitrk  for  the  (UBerring,  am]  to  «np<we 
Uid  pDnul)  iuipiHituii. 

■  Of  tbia  cLm«  tb«  l<uliptn-lfnl  knd  ths  VhrUtian  VkUhi  are  vuiMiiimiooa.  Tlio  Inltar  U 
lb«  ai^kiiiiwleilKfKl  li>iulQr  in  Ute  now  dcpartnrn  id  tlionloyiuul  tliuaght  ooJ  inqmiy  nov 
Utrocliiii;  ao  mnufa  atluntitiii  and  ilixoiiMinii  in  tbe  rnligioiitf  world.  Il  wtw  (uuurlcd  by 
tlio  Ri'T.  nuarjr  Word  Itrochar  anil  olhcra.  It  ban  bnon  toe  uvkmI  jtfAr»  uikIpi  tbe  tuaa- 
«K«in>'nt  ol  l.yinaD  Ahliolt,  1>.I>..  m  (Klitor-iii.«bint,  who  Lm  aaBuciated  with  luinaslt  in 
that  LitioT  Ur.  Hamilton  W.  Habic. 

hftnaa.  Abhntt  waa  lioiti  at  Boibaty,  Mm«..  DocMmiber  18,  I»SB.  Hia  f*lh«r.  Jacob 
Iblxitl,  wiut  onii  of  tho  tuoMt  nai-Cul  and  luOaential  mnn  of  hia  tioii*.  eapBciall;  in  leading 
and  diructing  Ihu  jinrtli  o[  our  coonHy  to  thn  hniijiluwia  of  good  lining,  tnioUectnallv, 
munUlf ,  EDil  Hpirltnall;.  111*  rani  bamciDj  of  nijirituo]  and  ptttellc^  jilfls  maac  bin  in 
an  annsQuI  degroe  tlia  latnrpratvr  of  lilgb  Initlia  to  pbdn  p«0|)le.  Lpnan,  bia  third  snn. 
•njir^vil  IliH  t>(liimticiu  of  Iiifl  fatlier'i  cotDpaniADablpiuiilt.'^dHDfe.  andnwrivnd  hydiroM 
inhcritiiiico  ft  habit  of  tircIiHA  indnstt?.  a  slnipl!cit:(  and  direcUesa  of  !i\>tvcii  {which 
mnkrs  ijiiii  cni'  ot  llie  most  i)")'"!"'  ""'I  pff.clive  wriliTu  and  Bpcnkers  of  the  dav  on 


t-  svvrr.d  \.-.^\  works  puMisbid  l.y  tb.-Ni  .md  to  vnrio 

s|itri<idicals.     After 

y  of  III,  o|.ii:y  will,  his  iin.'l.-,  .I..Im  S.  P.  AWmtt.  be  < 

ilered  the  Cbrislian 

l'.:it.  ri.-.-..,,ii,ji;  11  uill  to  thp  loilpit  of  il,^.  r„u.jr(i;at 

onal  Cburcb  at  Terre 

,n  I.    In  1-p-.-,  1,0  ,.|.l,.r:-l  the  w-rvirc.  .4  tl.o  AiiuriL^nn  Frt 

i-dmen's  Vnion  Com- 

^.n.nil  ^r.T.irirv,  imd  -av  liimsc'lt  ailiv.lv  lo  tbi>  w,.rk 

In  IKCI!  he  became 

..  N,-u-  r.,,-^L„„i  r-incr.-.'.tion,,!  V\uir.-h  in  X..«  York  f, 

y.  addinp  the  dntiea 

t..  U.  II,, Lt  „f  Lis  s,.>T..t«nslN,,,  .mlil  ImI'i.     In  WA  b,.  I 

came  1  be  first  editor 

",)..f  i'K,-:^!;,„.  \y..U!,.  a  journal  .lf«i^;iod  and  or/imi/cd 

y  bim  and  |ml.li,.^bed 

n.T.n  'Iran  So,i,  ly.     This  position  lif  r.si-n.d  in  li 

7  lo  accept  111.' joint 

nf  tl.f.   ri.rixUna   (■!.;..»  with  tb?  ]l,.v.   Il-nry  Wiiid  B. 

■cLer.     In    l^iNl  Mr. 

hdr.u  intir.'ly  froni  jonrnnlistio  work,  ami  Mr.  AbliMt 

U-caniP  and  remains 

i,  t  ot  111,,  piipfr,     Tndvr  liis  miidiinc.  tlio  '";„';.'.-.r„  V„h 

,  hiis  steadily  |;aincd 

and  niitluirity  until  it  lm«  hecouie  widfly  rii-oi;ni/id  as 

the  le.idinR  exponent 

d  and  prourt-iMvo  rbristinnily.     Its  nol.ii.le  .dmriifKrisil 

OS  are  the  recofniitioa 

nc-  and  powir  ot  r.nrl  in  the  history  of  to-day.  inlf-rp 

flinR  current  events 

d  and  spiritual  stiindpoiiit,  and  emitaviirins  to  inilLwi 

etliL- lines  of  i,To«th 

accordance  willi  the  divine  law,  an  attempt  ta  point  o 

ut  and  empbasizc  the 
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for  the  pursuit  of  every  kind  of  intellectual  cultivation  New  York  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  multiplicity  and  eflBciency  of  facilities. 

Tlie  great  city,  alas  !  also  presents  some  of  the  bkickest  shadows  of 
social  life  to  be  found  elsewhere.  These  shadows  are  intensified  and 
made  more  hideous  by  their  contrast  with  the  bright  side  of  society, 
which,  lia))pily,  greatly  preponderates.  Xew  York,  unfortunately,  is 
becoming  in  a  large  degree  a  city  of  only  two  conspicuous  classes,  the 
rich  ami  the  poor.  The  great  middle  classes,  which  constitute  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  social  structure,  have  been  squeezed  out,  as  it 
were,  by  the  continually  increasing  pressure  of  the  burden  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  city.  They  constitute  the  great  ]>ulk  of  the  suburban 
dwellers  to  whom  the  elevated-railroad  svstem  is  an  inestinuible  boon. 

Xew  York  has  become  a  mighty  magnet,  attracting  everything  ; 
hence  its  marvellous  growth  by  accretion.  Possessors  of  wealth,  of 
genius,  and  of  enterprise  have  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic 
to  enjoy  its  manifold  advantages  of  education  for  their  children,  the 
cultivation  of  aesthetic  tastes,  tlie  blessings  of  scientific  instruction,  the 
facihties  of  commercial  life,  the  chances  for  winning  fortunes,  and  the 
pleasures  of  almost  boundless  social  privileges  and  enjoyments.  Toward 
the  great  metropolis  the  authors  of  inventions  and  the  projectors  of 
enterprises  of  every  kind  continually  gravitate,  for  here  encouragement 
and  capital  are  ever  ready  to  extend  aid  to  the  deserving.  Here  the 
three  great  inventions  or  discoveries  of  our  day — the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  and  tlie  electric  light — have  had  their  greatest  development. 

These  advantages,  with  an  abundance  of  phices  of  amusement  and 
recreation  on  every  hand  (twenty-three  theatres  and  scores  of  other 
haunts  of  pleasure,  in  1-^83),  and  a  nmltitude  of  church  spires  pointing 
toward  heaven,  together  with  a  salubrious  cUmate,  admirable  arrange 

essential  unity  of  Christianity  underneath  all  sectarian  differences  ;  a  recognition  of  the 
progressive  development  of  spiritual  truth  and  a  consequent  development  of  theological 
statement  in  harmony  with  it. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  :  **  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  His  Life 
and  Teachings,"  1809  ;  ''  Old  Tostamenfr  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truths."  1870  ; 
**  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises,"  selected  from  the  writings  of  Henrj*  Ward  Beecher, 
1871  ;  **  Laicus  :  The  Experiences  of  a  Layman  in  a  Gountrj'  Parish,"  1872  ;  **  A  Popu- 
lar Keligious  Dictionary,"  1873  ;  **  A  Review  of  New  Testament  Notes  by  Jacob  and  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,"  1881  ;  '*'  Henry  Ward  Beecher  :  a  Portrait,"  1883  ;  "  Family  Worship,'' 
1883.  "Mt.  Abbott  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  commentary'  on  the  New  Testament.  He  is 
widely  known  as  an  effective  and  elocjuent  speaker,  with  a  singular  gift  of  putting  abstract 
truths  in  vital  forms.  He  has  the  lucidity  and  simplicity  of  style  which  his  father  pos- 
sessed beyond  all  his  contemporaries  ;  he  also  has  a  depth  of  mental  and  spiritual  life,  a 
vitality  of  conviction,  and  a  richness  of  imagery  which  are  distinctively  his  oi^ti.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  received  from  the  University  of  New  York  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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raL-nis  for  llic  ]>n>motion  of  health,  and  raarkcta  unsarpased  in  i!m 
\'»riot  V  uiid  i^uality  of  nicaU,  fmits,  and  Togotahles  which  they  daily 
di»pi:iy,  iimke  New  York  one  of  the  most  desirable  dwelling-places  <in 
the  globe. 

Then;  ar«  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  city  charming  sea^de  resorts, 
oool  mountain  retreats,  and  thousands  of  quiet  rural  homes  opeu  to  the 
wearied  denizens  of  the  town,  easily  accessible.  The  most  remote  may 
be  reachcHl  in  a  few  hours  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  Up  the  Hudson 
aro  tbu  lowering  Highlands  and  the  Kaatsbergs,  and  beautiful  ^-alleys 
where  ]>l»asant  fanuliouses  arv  o]>en  for  the  reception  of  visitors  ami 
sojoumeri ;  oil  the  sea-^horeure  Long  Branch,  Coney  Island,  Rockaway. 
and  Kire  Inland  ;  aod  there  arenumerous  sylvan  picnic  grounds  scarcely 
beyond  the  chimea  of  Trinity.  Coney  Ishiml.  lying  at  the  door  of  the 
city,  seems  like  a  work  of  maj^c.  A  dreary  waste  of  sand  less  tban  a 
dosen  years  ago,  it  has  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  magniti- 
eent  and  attractive  wutering-j)lae«a  in  the  world,  receiring  every  year 
millions  of  dolighteil  visitors. 

New  Tork  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the  Rcpnbhc.     By  the  close  of 

this  century  it  will  j>n»ljah]y  be,  in  population,  wealth,  cnlttvation,  and 

every  other  element  of  a  high  civilization,  the  8t«ond  city  in  the  world. 

To  the  eye  of  the  optimist  the  time  ap^tean  uut  far  distant  when  it  will 

the  the  cosinctropolis. 
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Donaldson,  Jnmes,  and  the  Flvo  Points  IIouso  of 

Industry,  Viii2. 
Douglass,  Major  D.  B.,  onKinoerof  f'roton  Aquc- 

<luut,  HbT  ;  and  (ireenwood  (.einetvry,  570. 
Downinir.  A.  J.,  nuggesls  a  great  park  for  New 

York,  W7. 
Dowiiin^'s  "  oyster  cellar,"  97. 
Draft  for  sioldieru  ordered,  74^^ ;  opposition  to  tlie. 

Draft  Hots  in  New  York,  histor>'  of  tlie.  744-747. 
Draper.  John  \V.,   on  tlie  daguerreotype  ;  bio^r- 

rapliy  <»f,  KW.  ; 

Draper.  Simeon,  and  tiie  election  riots,  810.  | 

Drama,  the.  in  New  York,  Kci. 
Drawinsj  As>M>eiatlon,   the  New    York,  170;  and 

Colonel  Trmubull.  177. 
Drives  favorite,  on  Manliattan  Island,  ICKy.  I 

Dry-troods  niereliants,  local i(»n  of,  t*14.  j 

Dnane,  .James,  hio^rapliy  of,  34;  mayor,  4.'>. 
Dubois.   Mrs.  (:<»ni('!ius,   and    the    Nursery    and 

Child's  Hospital,  vm. 
Duboi.s.  tho  Hev.  .John,  Bishop  of  New  York,  5C8. 
Duer,  .John,  aTid   CoUimbia   ("olle^**,  14(» ;    at    tlie 

Irviuj;  l):in(|U«'i,  -^v.i. 
Duer,  William  A.,  president  of  ('oluml)ia  College,    i 

140. 
Dunderborer.  tiu*  steamsliip,  B*J7. 
Dunham,  iJavid,  and  ocean  navi|;ation  by  steam, 

am.  i 

Dunlap,  William,  on  T.uman  Ke«'d,  Gi."). 

Dun.   U.   (t..   and  mercantile  agency,   50f);  biog-   ' 
rapliy  of,  OO^). 

D;inshe«\  H.  W..  and  the  Dut^h  Reformed  Church 
s<rhool.  .'ill. 

Durauil.  .\.  IJ.,  and   New  York  Drawlnir  AsMocia-   1 
ti«^)n.  I7f».  1H:J  ;  a  founder  of  the  Natio»i;il  Acade- 
my of  the  Arts  of  Design,  171);  biography  of,  5(15. 

Dunind.  .JoImi.  and  the  Century  (lub,  ISJ. 

Durr    colhM'fion  of  Paintings   in    the  Historical  I 
Society,  PJl. 

Duryee,  .\l)riiliam.  eolonel  of  Seventh  Hetriment 
N.  (f.,and  th«;  Asior  Place  riot,  513;  biography 
of.  5i:). 

Dutch  Keformed  Church,  hi.story  of  the,  5.34-540; 
at  Blo«.minjrdaIe,  .Vis;  m-Iio,,!  <»f  the,  3lW,  540. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  the,  8. 

Dutch  West  India  Comi>any,  the,  4. 

K. 

East  India  Company,  the  Dutch.  4. 

East  Biver  Suspension  Bridge,  hi><toiy  of  the,  RV<- 

H61  ;  dimeji.sions,  mati-rlal."*.  and  eost  ("f  the,  KV.J; 

openimr  «)f  tin*,  ^Vi :  what  it:  may  efTe**!.  HOI. 
Eastern  Dispj'usary,  455  ;  officers  of  the,  4.VJ. 
Eckert.  Thomas  T..  and  telegraphy  ;   biography 

of.  mi 
Eckford.  Henry,  sliipbuilder,  sketch  of.  2-2:2;  and 

the  cominoflore"**  ln»rs»'S,  JWi ;  builds  an  ocean 

steamship  in  is-.ii  u^i.  '.iW. 
Eddy,  Thomas,  and  House  (»f  Befuge,  .3t>K 
Edm«»nds.  .Idhn  W.,and  l*riM»n  A.s>ociati<m,  .58.5. 
Edwards.  .Jonathan,  preaehes  In   New  York.  554. 
Edu<!ation.  first  l)oardof,  and  their  work,  577.  57H. 
Egle>ton,    Thomas,   .Jr.,   and    Columbia    College 

School  of  Mines.  147. 
Egyptian  antiquities   in  the  Historical   Society, 

104. 
Election  riot  in  nm,  history  of,314-3a0;  resultof 

the,  3^0. 
Electro-magnetic  telegraph,  history  of  the,  383- 

Ele<'trr)typing.  beginnin^^of,  484.  j 

Ellsworth,   Anna,  and   the  first  message  by  the   . 

Morse  leh'irniph,  ;ftK).  , 

f^llsworth.    Ephraim,    an«l     the    Fire    Zoimves ; 

death  of  and  hoimrs  to.  73i). 
Ely,  Z.  Stiles,  endows  a  chair  in  the  Union  Theo- 

loifi(tal  s.«minary,  44I>. 
Emaini-d.  Temple  of,  5.">3, 
Emburv.  Kirnna  C.,  251. 
Embury.  Philip,  and  the  Methodi.st.s.  «iO. 
Emigrant <.  arrivals  of  at  Castle  (harden,  080. 
Emigration,  commissioners  of,  07*J.  OeiU. 


Kmmet,  Mrs.  Dr.,  and  Nursery  and  Child's  IIo.s- 
pital.  hl«. 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  biography  of.  r2n7. 

Kniott,  James,  enga^^ed  in  the  prosecution  of 
Tweed,  mi 

Engravers  on  wood  pnmiinentln  IKJO,  200,  204. 

Enveiopes,  numtifacture  of,  700. 

Episcopal  (I*rolestant)  chun-lies,  541,  542;  in  tho 
upi)er  part  of  the  island,  .Vd. 

En(^sson,  .I<»hn,  civil  engineer,  and  the  steam  fire- 
engine,  'ZiS. 

Erie  Canal,  origin  of  the,  50.  00;  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the,  07-  71) ;  commemonitivo 
medals  of  the,  7H ;  ev»unnir  festivities  of  the 
<-<'lebration  of  the  openin:;  of  tlie,  70.  17. 

Ethnological  Society,  the  American,  founders  and 
oflicersiif  the,  5!)H. 

Kvening  sehools  for  newsboys.  030. 

Evart.s,  William  M.,  foreign  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Hi«»torieal  So<tiety,  105; 
engaged  in  the  pr<»seeution<»f  Tweed,  Wl);  na- 
tional S«!eretary  (»f  State,  437;  biograjdiy  of, 
4.17. 

Everett,  Edward,  address  bt?fore  the  American 
Institute,  no  :  I'nltarian  (rlergymen,  574. 

K.xchange,  the  Merchants',  destroyed,  .S40. 

Kxjhange  for  Women's  Work,  the  New  York, 
history  of  the  ;  officers  of  tlie,  H39. 

Exempt  Firemen.  AssociaJlon  of,  231. 

Krji/tf.f  newspaper  established  in  New  York.  1170 ; 
history  of  the.  277. 

Express  busine.ss,  history  of  the,  377  ;  extent  of 
in  New  York.  .S.S2. 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  history  c»f  the,  121-12i<. 

F. 

Faber.  A.  W.,  and  the  manufac'turo  of  pencils, 
7«'.2.  7<«. 

FalH'r,  Ei»erhard  and  .John.  7<*»3. 

Families  niove  from  tlie  din  of  busines.s.  01,  92. 

Fdiniltj  .\fa(/(izifn-,  the.  founded  by  (^rigeii  Bachelor, 
2H0  :" editors  of  the.  2H». 

Farmer,  Little  ».t  Co..  sfereotypers,  481. 

Fay,  Theo<lore  S.,  and  tlu;  Artr  York  .l/irr</r,  249  ; 
skt^tch  of.  2.58. 

Fedtu'al  procession  in  1789,  47. 

F»*(leralists,  the,  :a). 

F«'male  Association  for  tlu»  Belief  of  the  Poor, 
3»)2. 

Femah'  Assistance  Society,  the.  12S. 

Female  doctors,  prejudices  against,  09.5. 

Female  (aianlian  Sc»ciety,  advi.sory  comndttce  of 
the,  404. 

Ferris,  the  Be  v.  Isaac,  president  of  Butgers  Fe- 
male College,  444  ;  chancellor  of  tlic  rnlversity 
of  New  .Y(»rk,  451. 

Feiry-boats.  50. 

Few]  William,  first  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, 109. 

Field,  lienjamin  H..  vice-president  of  the  Histori- 
cal Socictv:  presich'nt  of  the  Home  for  Incur- 
able.s.  70«J ;'  bi<»graphy  <»f,  7(J<;  7l]H, 

Fii'ld.  Cyrus  W..  and  subnuirine  telegraphy,  046- 
tK)0 ;  biography  of,  r».">n. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  ami  submarine  telegraphy, 
(>40. 

Field.  Matthew  D.,  ami  subtnarine  t<'legraphy, 
040. 

?'h'lds,  great  meeting  in  the,  ^X 

Financial  embarraij.smt!nts  and  New  York  mer- 
chants. iHAK  00:j. 

Fin\the  great,  in  18.H3,  »4.V.3m. 

Fin^  conqjany,  names  of  nurmlH-ns  of  the  first, 
22K. 

Fire  Uepartnurnt,  history  of,  227  "£&  ;  the  Volun- 
teer. 227  ;  the  Paid,  231. 

Fire-engines.  228. 

Fire-insurance  companies.  .'WrMVi. 

Pin-men.  pride  an(l  ambition  t»f,  229  ;  charjicter 
of  at  Biirnum's  Museum,  232. 

Fin.'wardens  of  New  Amsterdam,  dignity  of  the. 

Fire  Zouaves,  the,  in  rallitar>'  8er\*ice,  TAJ. 
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dote  of  and  Dr.  De  Kay,  185 :  and  Recorder 
Hiker,  :W1 ;  acquaintance  of  formed  wltii  J. 
Uodinan  Drake.  3.V),  sJ.'MJ ;  sketch  of,  255. 

Hail,  the  Rev.  eloiin.  chan<;t?llor  irro  turn,  of  the 
University  of  tlie  City  of  New  Yt)rk,  4!^. 

Hall,  Louise  (iarlaiid  ("*  Sister  Louise*'),  founder 
of  tlie  Free  (hureh  Home  for  Incurables,  7t»8. 

Hall  of  Records  in  the  Park,  344. 

Ilaira  onmilmses,  9!». 

Halls  of  .Juslic*'  or  the  Tom])S,  895,  8:»«. 

Hainblin,  Thomas  S.,  sketch  of,  4**. 

Hamblin,  Alexander,  at  the  meeting  in  the  Fields, 
33;  statue  of  destroyed,  346. 

Hamilton,  James  A.,  and  Coh)nel  Smith  at  the 
Kreat  fii-e,  *!•»,  3n«). 

Hard-cider  canipaitrn,  47Ct. 

Hardie,  James  M..  sketch  of  New  York  by,  1(>0. 

Harlem  Plains,  bat l hi  on,  41. 

Harnard,  Samuel,  shipyard  of.  2*22. 

Harnden,  William  F„  establi>hes  the  first  ex- 
press companv,  3TH.  371» ;  emigration  scheme 
of,  379;  death  of.  .*H). 

Harper*  Brothers' publishing  house.  2Si)  2K2;  do- 
stnictlon  of  the  establishnuMit  <)f,  2Sl. 

Harper  Brothers,  sketchc;*  of  the,  xlKO  ;  publica- 
tions of  th<',  2S2. 

Harper,  James,  mayor  of  New  York  ;  biography 
of.  49  J. 

Harris,  Elislia,  and  V.  S.  Sanitarv  C'onmils.sitjn, 
728. 

Hart,  Peter,  and  F<»rt  Sumter.  717. 

Hart,  Eli,  and  the  lUmr  riot,  373;  and  Company, 
store  of  sacked  by  a  mob,  371. 

Hartley,  !?.  M..  a  fotiiuler  (»f  the  Society  for  the 
Belief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippleil,  7C»t. 

Hatter:*,  location  of  the  business  of  the,  214. 

llatd).  <;.  W.,  engraver,  m>ticed,  2.">3 ;  sketch  of, 
2">3.  2r>4. 

Hatch  lilhogr.iphi<!  establishment.  701,  702. 

Havemeycr.  William  F.,  mayor  of  New  York, 
49.'i;  and  the  Conunittee  of  Sevt;nty,  H*)!). 

Hawks,  the  Bev.  Fniniris  L.,  president  of  the 
American  itcographical  Siuricty,  i)iography  of, 
645 

Health,  Board  of,  and  its  cfncloncy,  757,  758; 
lirst  boanl  of,  ';57;  officers  of,  75x. 

Health  Department,  m\h 

Hebrew  Benevolent  ami  Orphan  Asvluin  Society, 
history  of  the,  124  127;  ofliccrsof'tbe,  127 

Hell  (tate,  improvein<Mit  of  navigation  at.  Hit,  R15. 

Helmuth,  W.  Tod,  phy.sician  and  surg«'on,  biog- 
raphy of,  2IM». 

Henderson,  Peter,  horticulturist,  biography  of, 
?.Mi. 

//<"/■«///,  morning,  establishe«l  by  James  <Jonlon 
JU^nnett;  character  of  the,  275;  lirst  tinancial 
report  In  the,  270;  introduces  a  new  feature  in 
journalism,  'H'tX. 

Hewitt,  Almirn  S..  orati<m  of  at  the  opening  of 
the  East  Biver  Bridge.  KOI. 

Hicks,  Klias,  an<l  a  Virginia  .slaveholder,  327. 

Historical  Society  of  New  York,  history  of  the, 
IW^-KV) ;  founders  of  the  ;  organization  of  the  ; 
first  orti<'ers  of  tlitr,  l.VS;  migrathnis  of  the, 
159  ;  existence  of  sr<Min'(l.  101 :  Egyptian  collec- 
tion of  the,  Pi.}:  paintings  and  statuary  of  the, 
101;  omcers<.f  the.  105. 

Hobart,  Jnhn  Henry,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York,  and  the  (iencral  Theological  Sem- 
inary, UO. 

Hodge,  Paul  &  Co..  steam  fire-engine  buihiers, 
2:«. 

H«>e,  Bobert,  Sr,  inventor.  47%  470;  and  Cirant 
Thorburn,  4?.> ;  founder  t)f  the  house  <*i"  B. 
Hoe  &  Co..  471). 

Hoe.  Biehard  M,.  iiivent<^)r  (»f  printing-presses; 
dinner  given  to,  273;  lightning  press  of,  47rt; 
sketch  of,  4.S«>. 

Hoe,  B.  .V:  <o.  \Hl('hartl  M..  Peter  S..  an<l  Bobert 
S.\  establishment  of.  4S0.  4Sl. 

Hollander>.  ]»olitical  postulate  of  the.  0. 

Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  (iirls.  oflTiccrs  (if 
the.  7(W. 

Home   fi;r  Incunibles,  history  of  the,  760-708  ; 


first  oflReors  of  the ;  board  of  trn.stees  of  the, 
76<i ;  gifts  to  the ;  oftiirei  s  of  the,  708 ;  ladies' 
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Nc»tablo  confla^ratious,  «^4. 
Numismatic,  and  Archa^oloj^eal  Society,  founders 
and  ofHcers  of  the,  5iW. 

O. 

Oakley,  Thomas  J.,  Pketdi  of,  4.36. 

O'Brien,  (\»l<)nel  11.  T., murder  of,  740. 

O'Brien.  James,  and  tJie  Tweed  Kln«,  0«)7. 

Ocean  steam  naviualion,  early,  3W-3<)(i. 

Oceati  steamships  entering  American  ports  hi  1HK2, 

3fi7. 
Ocean  tel«'irraphy  first  8uj?)u:csted  by  I*rofessor 

Morse.  381>. 
O'Connell  (iuards,  .143. 
O'C'onor.  ChaHes,  and  the  Kent   Club.  430;   en- 

Ifaced  In  the  pro.««iM'Ution  of  Tweed,  KK). 
Old  Bn^wi'ry,  scenes  at  tlie,  039. 
Old  families  of  Now  York,  iW. 
old  jail,  bell  of  the  «h'stroyed,  501. 
Ole  Bull,  lessee  of  the  Academy  of  Musi**,  r>83. 
Olmsted,  Fn'dcrick  Iaiw,  and  "Central  Park.  TjOO; 

sket<'h  of.  010;  secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Com 

mi.'*slon,  7311. 
Omnibuses  In  New  York,  W),  im. 
Opera    (Italian),    first    introduced,    hW :    Oi)er.'- 

lIous(>  uTxl.  43:i. 
Op«.*ra  troupe  from  Havana,  531. 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  01*7  :  officers  of  the.  0J>8. 
Ol)hthalmi(^  and  Aunil   In.stilute,  officers  of  the, 

835. 
Omnjremen  and  Ril)])onmen.  riot  !)etween,  Sl'J; 

casualth's  of  the  riot  between.  SI  I. 
Order  of  Merit  and  the  National  (iuard.  353. 
O'Keilley.  Henry,  and  the  Morse  tt'lc^raph  ;  biojc 

mphy  of.  3«M. 
Orphan   .\sylum  Society  (Prott;stant.>,   directors 

of  the   i:i»5;  officers  of  the.  137. 
Orphans'   Home  and  Asylum  of  the   Protestant 

Episcopal  church.  OOI  ;  offi(M»rs  of  the.  OjnJ. 
Ortnopjedlc    l)ispi*nsary  and   Hospital,  corpt)ra- 

tors  of  the.  770  ;  ot!i«'ei*s  «)f  the,  777. 
Ortou.  William.  bini:rai>hy  of,  3!»3. 
0>l)orne.  (;»»vcrnor.  eoniinits  Kuicifle.  31. 
Ottendorf<'r.  Anna,  and  thc(icrman  Hospital,  773! 

lnmored  by  royalty.  771. 
Ottendorfer.  Oswald,  and  the  New  York  Z'ifunf/, 

biojn^inhy  of.  773. 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  Court  of.  3:i7. 


P. 

I*ackard,  Silas  S..   biotrniphy  (»f.  0S5:    business 

eolh'^re  of.  f>m,  0»C). 
I»acket  ships.  .'iS.  311.  315. 
Patraniniand  .Mi>»<  Watson,  431,  135. 
Painter'*  pn.niinent  In  lS3n,  35H. 
Paid  Fire  Departinent.  3:11. 
Palm<»,  F.,  and  his  openi-house,  434,  531. 
Palmer,  William  Pitt,  3,'>o. 
I'alalines  in  New  York.  10. 
I*anitruay,  relief  of  Mini.««ter  Wa.shbuni  in.  741. 
Parker.  Willard,   lin ;  endowment  of  a  chair  in 

I'nion  Theological  Sendnary,  41M  ;  the  Academy 

of  .Mcilicinc  and,  S31). 
Parks  and  squares  in  1S.V).  ^30;  in  1HH3.  KA. 
I'ark  Th«*atre  and  canal  celebration,  70;  actors  at, 

103:  f<»rejtfn  actors  at,  41U;  waning  p«»pularlty 

of  the.  43»);  burned.. 517. 
Parmly.  Klea/ar  and  Prison  Association,  RK5. 
Parson.si,  I.^abflla.  and  the  N(»rmal  Collej;e,  57T^. 
Patriotism  «»f  New  Yorkers,  .57. 
I*anldinir.  .James  K.,  sketch  of,  255. 
Paxton,  the  Ri-v.  William  .M..  trustee  of  I.,eakeand 

Watt^  Orphan  Asylum.  1.5.5. 
Payne.  .I«ihn  Howanl.and  "Home,  Sweet  H<mic." 

h«;  biography  of,  1(«. 
Peabody,  (icorj^e,  and  the  (^rinnell   Expedition, 

«'43. 
l'ea<'e  Convent  if  »n  in  New  York.  74.3. 
Peace  mis.<«ion,  41. 


Peace  party  elects  a  governor  of  New  York,  748; 
oration  of  a  distiiifcuished  leader  of  the.  744. 

Peale,  Itembrandt.  a  fiumder  of  the  National 
Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  179;  the  com- 
memoration of  the  French  Kevolution  and.  SH7. 

Peas<',  the  Kev.  J...  M.,  nn.ssiomiry  at  the  P'lve 
Points,  038 :  the  Jilve  J'oints  House  of  Industry 
and,  031-033. 

Peekham.  Wheeler  II.,  en^af^ed  In  the  pn)secu- 
tion  of  Tweed,  809. 

Peet,  II.  P.,  and  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; 
bloiH'aphy  t>f,  13l>. 

Peet.  Isaac  L.,  and  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  131. 

Pell,  .Alfred,  and  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 487. 

Penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island,  Inmates  of 
the.5K7. 

Penny  i>n\ts,  projectors  of  the,  397. 

Perry,  c«»mmodore  M.  C.  ndssicm  of  to  Japan, 
7<K 

Pestalozzi,  system  of,  307. 

Pet^?rs,  the  Hev.  Dr.,  and  the  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
sion Society,  457. 

PettenKill,  s.  M.,  advertising  ajrency ;  sketch  of, 
857. 

Phelan,  th«?  Hev.  .Tos6,  .505. 

I»hlladclphia,  abolition  riot  in,  839. 

I*hysicians  pr«)ndnejit  in  18:^3,  308. 

I'ierrepont,  Edwards,  and  the  Tnion  Defence 
C<»nunitt«*e  ;   biojrntphy  of,  731. 

Pintard,  .John,  anil  the  openhiiu:  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
09:  ori>rinat(»r  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  Dr.  Francis's  estinuite  of,  1.50  :  the  Rev. 
Jeremy  Bt»lkn.ip  and,  1.57:  biotrraphy  of,  158; 
founder  of  liiirnum's  Museum,  158:  notice  of, 
310:  first  bank  for  savln^^s  and,  3!£);  House 
of  Hefuire  and,  .398. 

Police  connnls.«<ioners,  board  of,  000. 

Pollee,  duties  of  the  ;   justices,  338. 

Police  riot,  t«)7. 

P<»lk,  J.  K.,  nominati<»n  of,  announced  by  the 
Morse  telejri-aph,  .3*.«>. 

l*ope.  Mrs.,  and  the  .Xstor  Place  riot,  512,  .517. 

Po])e's  suspension  bridtre,  H58. 

Population  and  valuation  of  projH'rtyln  1825,  01. 

P«>rt  Society,  the,  VM. 

Post-Office,  the,  in  colonial  times,  .54 :  in  1888,  KQ. 

l»otter.Bishop  Henry  C.,  sket<'h   of.  .V)1. 

I'otter,  Bishop  Honitio.  bio^ra])hy  of,  551 

Potter's  Field,  the,  CA]H. 

Potts,  the  Hev.  Dr.,  .555. 

INiwer,  the  Hev.  John,  vicar-fjenend,  .508. 

Power.  Tyrone,  sketi-h  of,  43:^. 

Presbyterian  Church,  hi.story  of  the,  ,551. 

l*resl)yt<'rian  Home  for  Aired  Women,  corpora- 
t(»rs  and  officers  of  the.  77.5. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  (»fflcers  of  the,  774,  773. 

Press  Club,  founders  of  the  ;  officers  of  th<',  843. 

Pn«ss,  the  newspaper  and  magazine  In  New  York, 
8>>4. 

I*reventir>n  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  American  So- 
ciety for  the,  840,  849  ;  work  of  the,  848 ;  (rifts  to 
the  ;  offl(;ers  of  the,  849. 

I*risons  and  prison  .Hhins.  43,  4.3. 

Prisoners,  condition  or,  .583. 

I*rimi',  the  Hev.  S.  Irt»nii'us,  and  the  Otmfrur  :  bl- 
ojrraphy  of.  .387. 

l*rintinjr,  introdm'tiim  of  steam-power  in,  373. 

Produc'e  Ex<'hanire,  the,  S57. 

Prosch,  (J.  W.,  and  the  <lairuerreotyp<*,  408,  409. 

Prote.stant  E|>ls<*«»pal  City  Mission  .Society,  4.57; 
work  <lone  by  the  :  officers  of  the,  4.5«.». 

I*rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  history  of  the,  542- 
.551. 

Pnivident  DisiKJiisary,  for  worklnp-women  and 
giris,  837. 

Provident  Society,  the.  139. 

l*rovincial  Congress,  delegates  to  the,  .3<*. 

Publico  balN.  101. 

Public  Imildings  In  1825,  01. 

Public  institutions  In  l^<»,  00. 

Pul)lic  instruction,  history  of  In  New  York,  301- 
807. 
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Seamen,   societies  for  the  religious  and  jnonil 

Ijtjnt'Mt  of.  1H4. 
Seiinnni's  Friend  So<^iety,  VU-lWr.  officers  of  ilic; 

locHtioti  of  njrt^ntsof  I  he.  1^5  :  work  of.  VM\. 
Sesiincn'.s  Retreat  and  Hosj)itiil,  1*^,  131:  oftic^ers 

of  the,  i;«. 
Senmon's  Savincs  Bank,  7CCt. 
Sears,  l«aae.  biojrraphy  of.  :i5. 
Satuca  (fi'ti-f,  and  the  eanal  eeIel)ratlon,  71. 
Sequin,  Mr.  and  Mrs..  r>li>. 
Sessions,  Court  of,  'J^iT. 
Seton,  Kli/.abetlj,  founder  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 

Seventli  Ue^dnient  N.  O.,  310.  ;iai-3er):  stand  <»f 
colors  presented  to,  l^^K\  :  <iu«'lls  ai^JoUtitui  riot, 
*«»  3.*J«  :  at  irreat  lire  in  \><^\  HW  :  lunv  armory  of 
the,  4tW:  di*parture  for  \VashiT»i;ton,7'j:i-7i«>  :  at 
th(!  openin;?  of  the  East  Itiver  Suspension 
Bridge,  SO). 

Seventy-tirst  Reiriinent  and  its  record,  7'Z?>. 

Shakespeare.  Tavern.  ',iii. 

Shamroek  Friendly  As'*oelation,  180. 

Sheldon  (J.  W.,  and  ''The  Story  of  tlie  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,"  'i^. 

Siiii>i)»iildin:C  and  shiplmildf'rs.  '2:Z\  *2*23. 

Shiphuildimr  and  ship<  at  New  York.  523,  WW. 

Shlppin:?  merehant.-*.  location  of  the.  211. 

tS'iO'- ftntf  L"'i(h^i-  AVyxi/7*/- (jUote<l  lr«»m.  210. 

Shot  well,  Anna,  and  Home  for  Col(»red  Drplians, 

Shotwell.    Mary,  founder  of  tin;  Colored   Home 

and  no»ipitar.  101). 
Shuniwav.  Captain,  and  .\st(kr  Place  riot.  MO. 
Sketeh  Cluh,  the  New  York,  hi.story  of  tlie.  l'5l- 

IM."):  reoruanization  of  the,  .'lOrj. 
Sims.  J.  Maii(.n.  sketeii  <»f.  {\M.  jVJO. 
Simpson,  Klw.ird,  manajrer  of  the  Park  Theatre, 

.Ml). 
Simpson.  Hisliop  Matthew,  president  of  tlie  Mitli- 

odist  .Missionary  S«u-i«ty.  lliM. 
Sln''lair,  Catherine  (Mrs.' Forr«'st).  notice  ».f.  0+J. 
Sirliis  atjd    (iffiif    ]\<.^f<  rn  hteamxliip>,  anivc  at 

New  \ork,  :{ri7. 
Sisters  of  charity,  first  in  the  United  States.  .Vm  ; 

lii"st  in  .New  York.  .')«;7. 
Sixth  Ward,  rit.t  in.  31."). 
Slave  market  in  New  York.  10. 
Slavery,  (jffeet  of  the  a^ritation  «»f  tlie  subject  of, 

327,  32S. 
Smillie.  .lames,  biography  of,  2r.2. 
Smit!i.  .Mor;^an    L..  proposes  to  irivi?  a  me<lal  to 

I..iifay«'!te  by  the  National  (Vuarils;  adopted, 

321:  (M.loncl   of  the    Nati<»nal   (iuard.  33' »  :  the 

irreat  lire  in  ISD  and  ;  i)ioirraphy  of,  3is.  31'J. 
Smirh,  Stc[)h.Mi,  shipbuilder.  22:i. 
Smith  A:  Dimoii,  shipbuiNlers.  22:}. 
Sneeden  .v  Lawrcm-*',  shi|;bullder.s.  222. 
Social  Club,  the,  isO. 
Stu'ial  habits  of  the  Knickerbockers,  101. 
Six'ial  ostracism,  efrccts  of.  .\S4. 
Socitrfy  Lilirary.  («ritrin  of  the.  ."il :  history  of  the, 

l.")l   l.">3 :  trustees  <»f  ihc  m  17 7S,  1.V2  ;  gifts  U*  tlie, 

133:  ofticers  <»f  I JH".  ir)3. 
Society  of  the  Fricjully  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  l>n» ; 

operalion>and  ofHcers  of  the.  IIM). 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Half  Or|)hans  and  Desti- 
tute chihlren,  170;  olTiciTs  of.  171. 
Sot.'ietv  f<»rthe  I'revention  uf  Crime;  officers  of 

the,  k')l. 
Soei«;ty  for  the  I*revention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 

SIO,  Hl'.l;  otliccrs  of  the.  HIO. 
Socii'ty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cnielty  to  Chihlren. 

K)l-Hr)3;  otlierrs  of  the.  ,S.V^;  work  of  the.  K"i2. 

Society  for  the  Kclief  of  Poor  Wiuovvs  with  Small 
Children  ;  12^. 

StM'iety  for  the  Helief  (»f  the  Ruptured  and  Crip- 
pled :  oltieers  of  the,  7W. 

Society  for  the  Suppre.ssi<m  of  Vice,  the  New 
York.  S4U,  K.")<) ;  sphere  and  work  of  the.  «jO. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  is, 

Sontair,  Madame,  a  renowned  slnser.  08*2. 

Son)sis.  a  <'lub  f<»r  women  ;  formatiua  and  officers 
of  the,  821,  b2S. 


Soiile.  John,  and  the  Metbo^iist  Missionary  Si>ci- 

ety,  106. 
SpanKeid)erff.  Bisliop,  .ViO. 
Spanish  and  (iernnm  clui>s.  822. 
Specie  Cin'ular,  eff»?cts  of  the.  37(». 
Si»eculatlou,  character  of  in  New  York,  K12,  l«*d, 

K02. 
Squares  and  parks.  8.">1. 

Stamp  Act ;  c<m^x*ss  at  New  York,  2G,  27  ;  re- 
peal of  the,  20. 
State  charities  Aid  Association,  «2fl. 
State  IVison  at  (in^enwich,  4(X).  KU. 
State  Street  and  its  c»c<?upants,  S8. 
Statut;s  in  New  Y«»rk,  Oil.  H15. 
Starin.  J(»hn  II.,  i)lo;rniphy  of,  70."). 
Starrs,  the  Rev.  William,  aiid  the  Hospit4il  of  St. 

Viiu-t'iit  de  Paul.  .'Oil. 
Steamboats  a>id  rjilhvay«.  863. 
Steam  tire-enjfine.  232;  Introduction  of  the.  233. 
steam  navi;^ation,  .V). 
Steers  llrothiTs.  shipl)uilders,  222,  521. 
Steers,  (;e«>r::e.  deatli  ot.  .'i2.'i. 
Steinway  A:  Sons,  |»ianof«»rt.e-makers,  fi8»).  (Wl. 
Sieinwa.v,  Henry  Knirlehard.  bioirrapliy  <>f.  (>KI. 
.Stephenson.  John,  first  bulld<-r  of  omniljuscs  and 

h<trst>-railway  <'ars,  4c>2;  biotrraphy  of»  4iXi. 
Stern,  Myei",  address  of  :  notlec<l,  127. 
Stereotvi)ln}r,  Introduction   of  into  New   York, 

4S2. 
Stevens.  John  -\..  and  the  Ltiyal  Puidlcatlon  So- 

ciety.  7."V1. 
Stevens,  John  C..  and  (x-ean  steam  n:ivIi;at1on, 

3r»l ;    founder  of  the   New  Y<»rk  Ya<rht  Club, 

.V21  :  tlie  yacht  At/n/'trrt  and,  .'■>2.'). 
Stevens.  Liiius  W,.  colonel  t)f  the  Twenty-seventh 

(now  Seventh)  rcirinient   Nati«tinil  (iuard,  810; 

the  abolition  rii-ts  and,  ;i37.  :«•<. 
Stewart. -Mexander  T..  and  the  dry-^oods  trade, 

41."> :  sketch  of  <'areer  of.  IKi  41S. 
Stock  actiM's  in  New  York.  ,V2(>. 
Stock  Kxchanije,  the  :  methods  of  business  uttlie, 

HI  2. 

Stone,  A.  II.,  and  the  (Children's  AI<1  Society,  040. 
Stone.  William  L..  bio:;raphy  (»f,  07. 
Stonecutt<-rs'  ri(»t,  311. 
Storrs,  the  Ifev.  H.  S..  address  of  at  the  oinmlni? 

of  the  Kast  K'iver  Uridine,  mi. 
Stoves  and  ran:.jes.  manufacture  of,  7t)7. 
Srov«.'-deaIers,  loi-alion  of  the,  211. 
.'>treet  ixjys.  character  of  the.  (hWl. 
Stuart.  (;e<.rirt;  II..  and  the  I '.  s.  Christian  Com- 

mi'<sion.  7:)o. 
Stnrires,  Jonathan,  and  theNew  York  (ialleryof 

Fint;  Arts,  (ilO  ;  dinner  to.  017;  blojrniphy  t»f. 

Ois. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  jrovernor  of  New  Netherland  ; 

<-haracl«*r  of ;  bitj^raphy  of,  0. 
Stuyvesant  S<pnire.  S.M. 
Sft/i  newspaper  established,  272;   rivals  of  the, 

271. 
Sunday-schools  estal)llslied.  »)2. 
Swift,  Jt>hn  H.,  and  churcli  Sisteriiood,  r>80. 
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